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ON    THE   FORMATION  OF    A   COLLECTION    OF 
LEPIDOPTEBA   IN  CEYLON. 

BT  IPeSB  L.   LATABD^   KSO. 

{Read  3rd  June  1848; 

Tbe  small  progress  which  has  hitherto  been  made  towards  a 
luowledge  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Island,  and  the  total 
fthsence  of  all  poblic  and  private  collections,  contrasted  with 
the  rich  aod  extensive  field  which  the  country  affords  to  tbe 
Natoralist,  induce  me  to  offer  to  the  Society  a  few  hints  on  the 
formation  of  a  collection  of  Lepidoptera. 

Tbe  caterpillars^  or  larv»,  of  butterflies  and  moths,  (or  more 
sdentifically  speakiog  of  Diurnal  and  Nocturnal  Lepidoptera,) 
may  be  sought  for  on  almost  every  plant  and  shrub,  met  in 
our  daily  walks.  Morning  and  evening,  in  a  tropical  country 
a|e  their  feeding  times,  and  tbey  may  then  be  found  making 
l^ood  use  of  their  powerful  jaws,  clinging  to  the  underside  or 
edges  of  the  leaves.  During  the  heat  of  tbe  day,  they  conceal 
themselves  in  tbe  thickest  and  shadiest  parts  of  the  plant)  and 
remain  perfectly  motionless,  till  hunger,  and  the  cool  breezes  of 
evening  again  summon  them  to  their  pleasing  labours.  Some 
species,  such  as  many  of  the  grass-feeding  Noctua,  feed  only  at 
night,  and  must  then  be  carefnlly  sought,  with  a  lantern; 
though  some  may  occasionally  be  found  by  pulling  up  tufts  of 
grass,  and  examining  the  roots,  among  which  they  lie  concealed. 
Some  of  ^  internal  feeders  upon  the  wood  and  pith  of  trees, 
&c  are  also  active  during  tbe  night,  lengthening  their  oovered 
galleries^  winch  are  formed  from  the  digested  particles  of  their 
Ibod.  Tbe  best  means  of  oapturing  these  is  to  wateh  the 
covered  way>  (which  may  sometimes  be  seen  of  several  Inches 
Ml  length,  hanging  down  the  trunk  of  a  tree)  and,  on  aseertMn- 
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ing  which  is  the  end  attached  to  the  hole  la  the  wood,  suddenly  to 
press  the  finger  over  it,  thas  stopping  the  retorn  of  the  inmate, 
who  is  capable  of  a  swift  retrograde  movement,  and  can  pro- 
gress either  way  widi  astonishing  speed.  On  lifting  the  web 
if  the  larvse  is  not  visible,  rest  assurd  he  is  inside  the  stem, 
far  ont  of  reach.  These  internal  feeders  are  most  difficalt  to 
rear,  the  surest  method  being  to  fasten  a  piece  of  strong  gauze 
in  the  shape  of  a  bag  over  the  aperture,  and  watch  the  natural 
egress  of  the  moth.  The  watcher'«  patience,  however,  may 
perhaps  be  tried,  as  several  of  these  species  are  three  or  four 
years  in  the  larvae  and  pupa  (chrysalis)  stace.  Nevertheless, 
as  it  is  most  probable,  that  the  discovery  of  the  larvie  is  owing 
to  the  large  size  of  its  web,  it  will  be  nearly  full  grown . 

Some  spedes  again,  are  gregarious  feeders.  Some  of  these 
envelope  themselves  in  a  large  mass  of  leaves  and  mlk,  and  as 
they  consume  the  foliage  around  them,  keep  adding  fresh  ma- 
terials to  their  domicile.  Others  march  out  in  order  in  a 
wedge  shape,  stripping  tiie  leafy  covering  of  the  trees  most 
completely,  leaving  them  almost,  if  not  entirely,  bare.  These 
larvffi  are  termed  '^  processionary  caterpillars."  Most  of  the 
gregarious  feeders  are  very  common,  and  are  easily  found.  Some 
of  them  shed  their  hair  when  handled  ;  which,  entering 
the  uncovered  skin  of  the  Cacc  and  bands,  causes  extreme  and 
}ong  irritation. 

Others  again,  sudi  as  some  of  the  Limacodes,  actually  sting 
their  spines  being  sharp,  and  furnished  with  a  very  pungent  acid. 
These  larvae  are  shaped  somewhat  like  the  common  '<  wood- 
louse"  (Onisous)  with  the  head  and  feet  hidden.  They  i^in 
themselves  little  round,  or  oblong  hard  cocoons,  in  which  they 
und^go  their  transformations ;  and  the  perfect  fly  on  emerging, 
pushes  ojpen  a  little  trap  door,  hitherto  fastened  by  means  of  a 
niUttral  gum,  whidi  is  now  melted  by  a  strong  add  secreted  by 
the  moth.  All  insects,  which  spin  cocoons,  are  fiirnislied  with  the 
^hove  named  fluid,  with  tbe  exception  perhaps  of  soipe  of  the 
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^  Satnrnia"  tribe  which  do  Dot  close  the  ends  of  the  oocood^ 
bat  spin  thick  hairs  over  them,  in  the  shape  of  ao  **  eel  pot." 

As  mj  object  m  writing  is  the  advanoemeot  of  science 
and  to  usist  those  wlx)  desire  to  collect  fot  the  purpose  of 
inyestigafoig  Ae  habits  and  pMiliarities  of  insects,  I  would 
direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  advantage  in  the 
rearing  of  larva,  of  ascertaining  the  moth  or  bntterfly  to 
which  each  belongs.  To  eflbct  this,  several  gauxe  cages  should 
be  made  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  larvs.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvions.    The  larvae  of  many  Noctoa  descend  ^ 

into  the  earth  to  effect  their  final  change,  and  the  pupoe  being  of 
one  uniform  shape  and  colour,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  them,  and  if  all  be  put  in  the  same  case,  they  by  coming 
outtogether,  make  **  confusion  worse  confounded."  Let  each 
caterpillar  have^  if  possible,  its  own  cage ;  let  it  be  numbered 
and  sketched ;  write  down  the  name  of  the  plant  on  which  it 
feeds,  with  tbe  dates  of  its  entering  into,  and  emerging  from 
the  pupa  state.  These  notes  will  not  occupy  much  time,  and  if 
not  valuable  to  the  observer  may,  if  properly  and  carefully  kept 
be  of  great  service  to  a  scientific  man, 

Buiterflies,  and  tbe  Jarger  moths  and  SpbingidaQ  rtqu^ra  a 
large  looaiy  box  to  fKpimd  their  wings  in,  of  first  emerging : 
tiiey  also  teqpm  to  cwep  with  faoUity  up  the  sides  of  the  page, 
that  dieir  bodiea  and  wings^  by  banging  down  may  utrett^  ^ 
haiden.  T^  very  nAt  of  orfeping  upwards,  foroes  th#  ftiids 
from  the  body  (which  may  be  seen  alten^ately  oontraeti^g  a^d 
esqpanding)  ipito  th^  o^rviires  of  the  wingn*  The  coivmoii  large 
Satomia  fafsding  on  wmmon,  requkea  six  or  eight  boon  Id 
hmndenitforfiighti. 

The  bottom  of  the  bneediag  cage  should  be  fiumsbed  with  n 
Kiac  tray,  about  three  inches  deep;  ziae,  as  itdp^  not  eprrodft* 
ispreHBrable  to  irop  or  tin :  fine  earth  and  rotten  wOpd»  well  n^iixed 
together,  sfaoold  be  laid  in  the  tisiy,  apd  over  this  a  Uyer  of 
damp  mote*    Into  tbe  moi»t  aaitb,  a  branch  of  tbe  larva>  foofl 
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•hoald  be  stadc  to  keep  fresh ;  the  of  teoer  the  leaf  is  changed 
the  better;  once  a  day  at  least  is  absolutely  oecessary,  to  obtaia 
fine  fhll  grown  spedmens.  Light,  and  air,  also  are  required. 
The  cages  are  best  swung  from  the  ceiling  by  a  pulley,  to 
facilitate  the  drawing  up  and  down ;  they  are  thus  secure  from 
ants  and  rats,  and  children's  fingers ;  native  servants  also  are  too 
fond  of  meddlbg.  LarvsB  maybe  collected  firom  shrubs  and  trees 
by  placing  a  sheet  or  table  cloth^  under  the  branches,  and  beat* 
ing  them  with  a  long  stick.  An  umbrella  with  a  hooked  handle 
makes  a  good  portable  substitute,  and  is  otherwise  useful.  This 
plan  however  of  beating  for  caterpillars  is  attended  with  much 
inconvenience  in  this  country  from  the  showers  of  ants  which  fall 
from  each  blow.  Some  larv®  form  themselves  moveable  domidlesi 
which  they  never  quit,  except  in  the  winged  state.  These  tribes 
consist  of  Oikticus,  Cryptothelea,  Psyche,  and  the  numerous 
Tin®;  these  latter  are  more  familiarly  known,  by  the  name  of 
''  clothes'  moths."  The  first  fabricate  their  dwellings  of  pieces  of 
stick,  laid  lengthways,  and  as  they  increase  in  size,  they  open 
one  side  of  their  habitaculum  between  two  bits  of  stick,  and  let  in 
another  of  proper  size  and  length,  which,  by  means  of  their 
strong  jaws  they  detach  from  the  plant,  «on  which  they  are  feed- 
ing. The  second  tribe  are  smaller,  and  more  delicate,  using 
in  the  fabrication  of  their  dwellings  small  pieces  of  leaves,  and 
the  cast  skin  of  their  own  heads.  The  third,  more  delicate  still, 
simply  weave  their  own  silk.  These  three  species  are  the  most 
remarkable  in  their  natural  economy.  The  female  is  perfectly 
wingless  (apterous)  never  quitting  the  case,  in  which  she  has 
passed  her  two  previous  stages  of  existence.  The  larvee  of  both 
sexes  when  about  to  undergo  their  final  change,  fix  themselves* 
by  the  apex  to  a  twig  or  leaf,  and  when  the  male  emerger  from 
•his  living  •  tomb,  the  female  has  changed  to  a  pulpy  maggot 
wholly  differing  firom  the  swiftly  flying  male.  Impregnation  takes 
place  within  the  case,  and  tte  femide  dies,  becoming  a  mass  of 
fine  downy  silk,  and  eggs«    The  young  larvs  are  excluded  from 
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Hm  ogfiy  and  imiiiedi«lely  form  their  eaaet  from  the  eiibitaaee 
ef  their  dead  mother,  then  dropping  by  hnndreds  from  the 
^emffty  ctm,  they  each  eagerly  eeek  a  tender  leaf,  and  commenoe 
their  great  work  of  existenoe,  eating,  diaoging,  and  reprododng. 
Twelve  qtocies  of  theee  have  been  fonnd  in  Ceylon,  llie  Una 
are  nnloddly  too  well  known,  and  dreaded,  to  need  any  parti* 
cdar  mention^  except  that  the  ineect  collector,  if  not  atteodiag 
strictly  to  the  directions  here-after  laid  down  fcnr  preserving  his 
specimens,  will  find  be  has  made  a  fine  collection  of  these  species 
to  the  loss  of  all  his  others. 

Care  mnst  be  taken,  never  to  distnrb  a  caterpHar  that  is 
stationary,  in  &ct  larvse  shonld  never  be  handled  if  possible; 
they  may  always  be  captured  by  gathering  the  leaf  on  which 
they  are  found,  k  stationary  larvse  is  most  likely  undergoing 
his  "  moult"  or  change  of  skin:  this  change  occurs  several  times 
lA  his  life,  and  a  slight  squeece  would  at  such  a  period  probably 
prove  fatal.  If  injured  at  the  last  change  to  a  Chrysalis,  a 
•deformed  fly,  will  be  the  result,  ^e  catapillar  of  a  fine  unique 
moth  (Ptoatoria)  that  I  transmitted  to  Colombo,  by  post  from 
Chilaw,  received  a  bruise,  and  one  of  its  inferior  wings  is  per* 
fectly  white,  and  dear,  with  no  scales  upon  it. 

In  this  country,  I  have  observed  the  final  change,  is  not  so 
visible  in  its  approach,  as  in  England:  there,  the  larvso  often 
neglects  his  food  for  several  days,  is  restless,  and  sickly, — here, 
lie  eats  till  the  last  moment,  and  the  only  sign  (and  that 
Bot  always  apparent)  is,  the  digested  particles  of  food  instead  of 
bdng  as  usual  disposed  in  beautiful  and  regular  forms,  is  humid, 
and  flacdd. 

Of  the  pupa  little  can  be  said,  as  to  collecting  them ;  they 
may  be  found  in  all  situations.  Tbe  most  likely  places,  are 
behind  the  loose  bark,  and  in  crevices  of  trees,  about  theu:  roots, 
in  holes  in  old  walks,  and  among  dead  leaves,  &c  The 
pupiB  of  butterflies  are  usually  attached  to,  or  suspended  from, 
or  near,  the  plant  on  which  they  feed.     It  may  not   perh^ 
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te  <mt  Qf.  place  ta  mentioii  havei  thai  Ea«(qpeaQ< 
haare  a  method  of  capturing  tbe  perfect  fly,  which^  is  tentH* 
«d  ''  tembliDg :"  this  oenmta  ia  exposiog  a  Tirgia  tma^h  oT 
(Hpie  of  the  large  motbg,  in  a  small  cage^in  the  open  t&t;  tiie 
fl^ifes  of  the  same-  species,;  mU  sorroirad  her-  prison  honse^ 
aaol  are  m  intent  upon  their  amorous  chace  that  they  may 
jfasUy  he  captar«(i  hy  the  hand.  By  this  means  some  of  thd^- 
VMred  teotlhs  are  taken.  Exposing  an  old  sugar  cask,  or  haske^ 
atbeared  with  honey,  is  also  a  good  plan ;  and  I  have  taken  a  fine 
Yellow  noderwing  (Triphsena;  in  the  Toddy  vessels  and  only 
4heM :  a  hright  Hght  at  night  near  an  open  window,  attracts  many 
iicecta^  not  otherwise  ibund. 

Bearing  Lepidoptera  firom  the  larv»  and  pnp®  is  donbtleesi 
ihebest  way  to  obtain  fine,  aad  perfect  insects,  and  oonseqnendy 
a  more  valuable  colIecUon ;  but  all  insects  cannot  be  found  ia 
these  states,  from  the  inaccessible  nature  of  their  haunts,  which 
are  deep  jungles,  lofty  trees^  thick  boshes,  and  the  interior  of 
water  plants  where  the  larv»,  by  a  kind  and  wise  Providence, 
have  been  taught  to  conceal  themselves«  Some  also  inhalHting 
more  open  situations,  escape  the  attadcs  of  even  their  natural 
enemies.  Birds,  by  their  exact  resemblance  to  the  branches,  and 
leaves  of  trees.  Many  of  the  Oeometridae  (surveyors  as  thej 
are  termed)  are  capable  of  standing  erect,  and  motionless  {<a 
hours  together,  like  a  dead  twig.  To  the  touch  even  thef  are 
hard  and  round,  owing  to  the  amazing  force  of  their  muscles. 
I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  best  method  of  capturing  the 
perfect  fly.  Nets  of  various  forms,  are  used  by  collectors  al 
home,  and  abroad.  Of  all,  I  prefer  the  common  Ring,  or  Bag 
net ;  this  is  made  of  a  thin  piece  of  rattan,  bent  circular,  and 
fastened  to  a  handle  about  three  and  half,  or  four  feet  long, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  user.  The  best  handle  is  a 
ground  rattan,  about  three  quarter  inch  diameter :  this  is  lights 
flexible,  and  will  not  break,  in  a  rough  falL     The  ring  should 
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he  one  foot  aoA  a  half  in  JKameter;  (more,  if  praetieable  and: 
mmuLgMle)  and  a  penaaaent  fixture  to  tile  haiidle. 

TKe  tiet  itse!f  shotild  be-  of  some  soft  transparent  material ;  siIE^ 
ganze  is  best,,  (as  it  kast  injares  the  down  on  the  insect's  wings,) 
abaped  like  a  bag  and  about  the  depth  of  the  tasers  arm,  ta  enable 
bim  to  reach  to  tbd  bottom ,^  and  secure  bis  capture.  The  net 
aboold  be  fastened  to  the  ring,  by  a  band  of  calico  three  or  four 
inches  broad,  this  is  a  gteat  protection  to  the  net,  when  striking 
at  an  insect  resting  on  a  leaf.  A  good  sized  collecting  box  ia 
required  to  secure  the  captured  insect,,  and  should  bo  made  witli 
Tbnndsd  oomera  to  prevent  an  awkward  bruise  to  the  owner  in  case 
of  a  &11.  It  should  open  easily  when  held  in  one  hand,  (by 
a  spring  is  preferable)  leaving  the  other  at  liberty  to  handle 
the  specimen.  It  should  also  be  lined  at  the  top  and  bottom 
with  cork,  or  Kirrillemulle,  (a  substance  more  fully  described 
bereafter)  to  receive  the  pins.  For  this,  and  other  tropical  climates, . 
let  the  boxes  be  twice  the  size  of  those  used  at  home« . 

Thus  equipped,,  let  the  colleotor,  who  should  be  dressed  ia^ 
darkish  clothes,,  repair  to  any  open  space  in  the  jungle,  between 
the  hours  of  7  and  10  a,  m.  ;  after  that  time  it  becomes  too  hot>. 
and  the  insecta  keep  in  the  deep  shade.  Let  him  select  aa 
overhanging  tree,,  affording  him  shelter  from  the  sua,  and  a 
screen  from  the  insects,,  and  from  thence,  watch  hisinseet  game 
come  gliding  past,  or  hovering  over  some  favourite  flower,  and 
use  his  best  efforts  to  capture  it  Practice  will  teach  tbia  better 
than  I  can,  except  that  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention,  that 
when  the  insect  is  fairly  within  the  net,  a  sudden  tura>  of  the 
vrrist,  will,  by  doubling  the  gauze  over  the  handle  prevent  its 
catnpo.  I  have  always  observed  that  butterflies  fear  a  stationary 
ol|j»ct  much  leas  than  a  moving  one,  and  will  often  fly  within 
rtaok  of  your  net  when  standing  sitU,  although  they  will  not 
aoffer  you  to  aj)proat&  them :  they  are  quickly  alarmed  on  being 
followed,  and  generally  fly  high  over  head.  Butterflies  delight 
In  ^tteraate  shade  and  sunshine,  and  will  keep  about  the  same 
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tpoft  far  dftyi  together,  [Murtioiilarly  in    the  leighboiirhood  6f 
water,  by  which  they  will  settle,  and  drink  cepioosly,  and  muij 
ioiects   seldom   captured   on  the  wing,   may   he  taken   whilst 
drinking.    Ipias  Glandppe,  for  instance,  a  most  rapid  and  wary 
insect,  I  have  seen,  on  the  flooded  roads  by  thirty  or  forty  at 
a  time,  and  have  actually  ridden  over  them  before  they  rose, 
when   they  would  immediately  settle  aga!n«     Tbe  Pdyommati, 
and  Thecla  tribes,  should  be  sought  for  about  the  broad  leaved 
plants  upon  which  they  fix  their  thrones,  and  combat  any  rival 
whidi  may  appear,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  beauty  causing 
them  to  lose  their  slender  tails,  and  brilliant  glossy  tints.     In 
lact  every  insect  has  its  own  localities  which  can  only  be  learned 
by  practice,  and  attention  to  its  habits.    About   10  o'dodc  the 
collector  may  return  home,  till  3  or  4  p.  m.,  when  the  butterfly 
tribes  again  venture  forth ;  though  he  now  will  not  capture  sudi 
fine,  fresh  spedmens  as  in  the  morning  ;   the  butterflies  always 
escaping  from  the  pupa  early  in  the  morning,  the  moths  in  the 
evening.     However  he   may  make  good  captures,  particularly 
among  tbe  Hesperia  or  Skippers,  and  the  Tbeclas ;  and  as  the 
^vening  doses  in,  and  the  short  eastern  twilight  comes  on,  he 
will    be  amply  rewarded  by    Hesperid«d  and  Sphingids ;    the 
former   flying  heavily   along,    the    latter    darting  swiftly    from 
flower    to   flower,   never    alighting,    but    dipping    their   spiral 
tongues  into  the  dewy  flower  cups,  and  extracting  their  hidden 
sweets.    I  have  observed  in  this  part  of  the  country  (Colombo), 
that  true  Noctoa  are  not  commonly  met  with  on  tbe  wing.    It 
may  be  from  the  prevalence  of  the  dnnamon  plant  on  which 
fowfoed; 

But  we  must  now  return  to  the  collector  and  instruct  him 
how  to  preserve  his  captured  insects.  For  this  purpose  he  most 
have  a  pair  of  spring  forceps,  a  setting-needle,  (which  is  a  fine 
pin  or  needle,  bent  at  tbe  point»  and  fixed  in  a  handle)  pins 
of  all  thicknesses  and  lengths  from  four  inches  to  half  an  indb 
and  a  seUfl^  Jbaac,  which  should    be  lined  with  cork,   and  be 
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6f  goffimnt  eke  to  contain  80  or  100  speeunens,  it  thoold  be 
jnst  deep  enough  to  hold  the  insect  pins,  and  the  cork  shoold  be 
half  as  thick  again  as  in  the  store  boxes,  so  that  ivhen  the 
pin  is  driven  home  in  the  latter,  the  insects  wings  m^  be  jnst 
a  litUe  above  the  surface*  The  box  most  be  air  tight,  and  well 
supplied  with  camphor^  in  neat  bags,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  kiUIng  the  insects  and  preserving  them  from  mites,  Sfc 

Lei  him  now  &ke  the  specimen  to  be  set,  having  previously 
given  it  a  slight  squeeze,  under  the  thorax  or  chest ;  and  run  a 
prc^T  sized  pin  through  the  middle  of  the  thorax^  inclining  it 
slightly  towards  the  body^  taking  care  that  it  is  at  perfect  right 
angles  with  the  wings.  Having  stuck  it  down  uprightly  through 
the  cork,  let  him  take  two  pins  of  proper  length,  and  stick  them 
in  with  the  forceps,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  base  of  the  in- 
ferior wings,  pressing  them  down  towards  the  surface  of  the  cork, 
inclining  outward  towards  the  outer  angle  of  the  superior  wings.* 
Then  introducing  the  point  of  the  setting  needle  under  the  wings, 
gently  push  them  into  the  position  of  a  butterfly,  expanded  upon 
a  flower.  If  the  long  pins  press  the  wings  suflidently  down  on 
the  cork,  the  roughness  will  keep  them  in  their  proper  place,  if 
not^  fasten  down  the  long  pins  by  common  thick  ones  bent  in  two 
right  angles,  A  good  substitute  for  the  long  pins  may  be  found 
in  the  thorns  of  the  prickly  pear,  or  the  inside  rib  of  the  oocoa 
nut  leaf  termed  by  the  natives  *'  ekles."  In  this  state  leave 
them  till  dry,  or  set,  the  length  of  time  depending  on  a  moist 
or  dry  season,  they  are  then  fit  to  remove  into  the  store  boxes, 
which  like  the  setting  box,  must  be  made  quite  air  tight,  and 
constantly  supplied  with  camphor,  without  this  precaution  the 
labor  of  months  will  quickly  become  the  prey  of  Mites,  Tinae,  and 
a  host  of  other  enemies.  "  Eirrilemulle"  is,  as  the  Cingalese 
word  expresses  it,  the  root  of  the  Kirrila  tree,  (Sonneratia  Adda 
Linn ;)  and  is  found  about  the  banks  of  fresh  water  rivers  and 
tanks.  Caltura  produces  the  finest.  It  is  very  light,  and  easily 
receives  the  pin.    It  should  be  sawn  into  slab^,  about  a  quarter 
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er  tMee««)gltb8  6f  an  inch  ihidc^well  mootbed  wilh  tasd  fmp^t 
«iid  gitted  iaio  f^e  btxes^  then  neslly  ptsted  eTer,  witb  tbe 
tlftiiiiM,  and  softest  wMte  paper.  The  generic  name  of  eaob 
hsadlf,  shtfrid  k^  plaeed  at  the  cemjoeoeemffat  o(  the  gifonp>  the 
ipedde  Bame  ander  eaek  ioseot.  A  nvmbei  shimM  also  be  ap- 
pittdsd^  as  a  rsference,  and  a  eatalogue  made  of  the  nwat,  plaoe 
of  captarSy  dsseifptioii  or  drawing  of  caterpiUar,  and  food,  if 
knowB^  ia  separate  oolaoms.  Where  space  is  no  object,  several  ot 
each  species  should  be  kept :  say  for  instance  two  males  and  two  fe« 
malea  and  an  nndeijside  of  each ;  as.  in  many  cases  the  male  and 
female  are  so  dissimilar,  as  to  be  mistaken  for  separate  species. 
Insects,  being  very  local,  duplicates  should  always  be  kept  ;  to 
exchange  with  other  collectors,  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

NoTl»  Dried  specimens  received  from  CorrespoDdents  may  al- 
ways be  reset  to  the  Collectors  fancy  by  previously  relaxing  chem— 
wtieh  ia  6fte<5(ed  1^  piacUig  ihem  in  a  ootteied  vessel  half  full  of 
daai^  aaad  covered  with  a  sheet  of  bloltiDg  paper.  Some  recommend 
hot  water  instead  of  sand.  The  smaller  insects  will  be  fit  for  stretch- 
ing hi  a  flew  hours,  (he  htfger  often  wqulre  from,  two  to  tfaiee  days. 

Whetttb*  apeeimeai  are  perfectly  ^.thty  should  be  touched  with 
asolutioaof  Corrosive  Sublimate  and  spirits  of  wine«not  too  stroiig 
lest  a  white  sediment  be  deposited. 


I.18T  OF   INDIQENOUS    DIUI^BAL  LBPIPOPTEBA,  WITH 

THEIB 

LOCALITIES. 

1  PAPIUd. 

2  Danais. 

Halipbronvar" 

Plexippns         ] 

Polymnestor 

Chrysippus         Ubique. 

PsmoB 

lianiaee         j 

Hfolor 

i 

Milisia              Eandydistdot 

MuUus 

Ada^ 

Polytes 

L  Generally  distn.                  3  Eupl;ea. 

Polydorus 

buted. 

Corns                Ubique. 

AgamettttnoB 
Sarpedon 

Prothoe             Southern  coast. 
And  two  unnamed...IttMrior 

£pius 
DMmilb 

4  Diadem  A. 

Heleoiis          ) 

Bolina             ] 

EorypUtts        ^Interior  only. 

Lasinassa          Ubique. 

Two  unnamed 

J 

Auge 
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Lynceas 

Glaudppe) 

Hippia 

Phryne 
Severina 
Eacfaaris 
Paalina 

Mamouna 


5.  Idba* 
Joterior. 

6   JPHtAS. 

ITbique. 

7   PlEBIS. 

Western  coast. 


VUbique. 

Interior. 


14  TaaiAs. 
Hecabe         ...  Ubiqut. 
One  iiDDaBied...lDteriori  hills 

15    HlPPARCHIA. 

Leda  ...  Ubique. 

Seven  unnamed, 

16  Sattrus. 

Cbenos  ...  Interior. 

One  onaamed* 


17  AsoaiAs, 
Ubiqne 


and  foot  other  speoies  one  sop-    |phita 

posed  tft    be  a  fine  variety  of    Lubentina     '.V.  GeSiaHy  «itri. 
Nama    (DodUeday.)  buted. 

8   PONTIA. 

Nina  «..  Ubiqae. 

9  Caixidrtas. 


Three  unnMfiA. 

18  YAlfMlA. 


Alemeooe 
HUIana 
Pyrantbe         J 
and  two  others  unnamed. 


lUbique, 


10  Aktbocbabis, 

Eucbaris 
Dan&d 


Ubique« 

Jaffna. 
„.  Ubique. 
llntmor. 
Ghikw 


Laomedia 

Cardui 

Asteri» 

^none 

Orithia 

Lemonias 

Vulcania 
Charonia 

I  Afipo.  W.  ooaat.    Qne  unnameA . 
J     pliuns. 

1%  LfMB^li. 
11     IDMAIS,  ^^^.^         .^^y^^ 

One  unnamed  Bpecies.,,Cbilaw.     Procris     J  Interior  gontraUy. 

P^"*-  HeUodora  Interior. 

12  CoLiAs.  One  unnamed ...    Ubique. 

Three  unnaoied  species...W.  20  Ctictsia. 

oosst.  pfadn8«                        Arsinoe  Southern  coast  and 

13  Tbbstias.  interior; 

Mariamne  .     }^  ^^^  .^    ,^  21  Aruyhuis. 

P^n^  i  •*     ^      Phalanto  l^b' 

One  annamed  species.  Erymanthas    |^"**1'*®* 
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Nipbe              ...  Interior. 

30    MiMBTftA. 

Two  unnamed. 

Gambrisius     ...  Interior. 

21  AcBiBA. 

31   Ebtoina. 

VioI«         Ubique. 

One  unnamed ...  Interior. 

23  Cethosia. 
One  nnnamed ...  iTbiqne. 
24  EaeoLis. 

32   Mtbina. 

Four  unnamed ...  Ubique. 

33    POLTOMMATUS. 

One  unnamed,                # 

« 

25  Mblanitis/ 

Bosimon 
Nysttus 
Eythion 
Sixteen  unnamed 

f  generally 
)  Island. 

Unddaris     /  Where  C*ciMi.nut 
V   trees  grow. 

26    LiBTTHIA. 

One  nnnamed  ...  Interior. 
27  Emesis. 

34  Thecla. 

Hercules 

Narada 

Nila 

Elpis 

Epijarbas 

Vulcanus 

24  unnamed 

These  tribes  are  ver] 
distributed  over  tb< 

28  Amathusia. 

35  LoxuRA* 

One  unnamed  ..  Ubique. 

Atymnus      ...  Ubique 

29  Charaxbb. 

36  Hksperia- 

Bembardus    ...  Ubique. 
Three  unnamed. 

Thirty  six  unnamed.. 

.Obiqne. 
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ON  BUDHISM. 
W^ATTA   KAMMAK,  <P 

THE  PRESENT  RESULTS  OF  VIRTUOUS  CONDUCT. 

9t  the  Rev.  D.  J.  QesmuLY. 
(Read  on  the  4dh  November,  1848;. 

labile  Bagawa  l^sided  in  Jelawana,  a  park  belooging  to 
Anatbapindako  near  Sewat^  the  Gahapati  Aoathapindako  went 
there,  and  ^avkig  wdrshipped  Badha  aat  down  at  a  respectful 
distante.  Whenhe^iras  seated  Bagawa  said,  Gahapati,  there  are 
four  olijeoto  diffioolt  of  attainraenty  yet  desirable,  gratifyiog  and 
prodactlye  of  |ileasare.  The  first  of  these  is  the  attainment  of 
wealth  in  oonjnnotioa  with  jiiety.  The  second  is,  having  obtaiaed 
wealth  in  coajaDotien  with  piety>  to  be  applauded  by  relatives  and 
jodimoQS  friends*  The  third  is,  having  obtained  wealth  in  con- 
iDBCtioB  with  piety,  and  being  applauded  by  jodiciona  friends,  to 
live  loag  io  the  enjoyment  of  health.  The  fourth  is,  having  ob- 
tamed  wealth  in  conjunction  with  piety,  having  been  applauded  by 
relatives  and  judicious  friends,  and  having  lived  long  in  the 
enjoymeDt  of  healthy  to  obtain  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  frame 
by  death,  a  heavenly  state,  where  all  is  enjoyment.  These, 
Gahapati,  are  the  fouf  objects,  difficult  of  attainment,  yet  desirable, 
gratifying  and  produotive  of  pleasure. 

For  the  attainment,  of  these  objects  four  things  are  necessary. 
The  being  endued  with  fai|h>  with  virtue,  widi  Hberality,  and 
with  wisdom*  What  is  the  being  endued  with  fiftith  P  A  disciple 
of  Bodba  has  a  correct  creed :  he  believes  that  Begawa  is  imma- 
culate, that  be  is  the  supreme  Budba»  perfect  in  wisdom  and 
excellent  in  conduct ;  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  state  of  M. 
^rorlds;  is  the  subjeotor  of  men  and  their  infallible  guide,  the 
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preeeptor  of  Gods  and  Men,  the  Wise,  the  hiessed  One.     This- 
belief,  oonstitateii  the  being  endued  with  faith. 

What  is  the  being  endued  with  Virtue  P  A  disdple  of  Budh& 
abstains  from  destroying  Hfe,  from  stealing,  from  illicit  inter- 
eourse  with  females,  from  lying,  and  from  inebriating  liquors^ 
which  cause  irreligion.  These  constitute  the  being  endued* 
with  virtue. 

What  is  the  being  endued  with  liberality?  The  disciple  of 
Budha  delights  in  almsgiving,  gives  with  clean  hands  and  with 
a  benevolent  mind,  seeks  opportunities  for  liberality,  and  lives 
free  from  the  defiling  influence  of  avarice.  This,  constitutes  the 
being  endued  with  liberality* 

What  is  the  being  endued  with  wisdom  P  He  who  is  avari- 
cious, covetous,  and  subject  to  hardness  of  heart,  does  that  which 
ia  wrong,  and  neglects  thi^  which  is  right,  and  thus  forfeits  both 
his  reputation  and  happiness.'  He  who  is  malicious,  or  is  sloth- 
ful and  indolent,  or  of  a  haughty  and  irritable  character,  or  whose 
mind  is  perplexed  with  religious  doubts,  does  that  which  is  wrong 
and  neglects  that  which  is  right,  and  thus  forfeits  both  his  re- 
putation and  happiness.  The  disciple  of  Budba  knowing  that 
these  dispositions  pollute  the  soul,  banishes  from  his  mind  avarice, 
maliciousness,  sloth,  indolence,  irritability,  and  religious  doubts  : 
this  disdple  of  Budha  is  wise,  prudent  and  intelligent.  This  con- 
stitutes the  being  endued  with  wisdom. 

These,  are  the  things  necessary  for  obtaining  the  four  objects 
difficult  of  attainment,  yet  desirable,  gratifying  and  productive  of 
pleasure. 
.       Such  a  disciple  of  Budha  through  the  wealth  he  has  honestly  U 
}  and  justly  acquired  by  manly  vigor,  by  strength  of  arm  and  by  i ' 
laborious    efforts,   secures    four  advantages.      The  comfort  and  i  ^ 
business  of  himself,  of  his  family,  of  his  domestics,  and  of  hisfi 
friends  and  connections  is  provided  for.    This  is  the  first  advan- 
tage   he  derives  from    his  well  employed  wealth.     If  there  be 
any  losses  from  fire,  from  inundations,  from  oppressive  rulers^. 
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from  ihieyes^  from  untoward  events,  or  from  family  circumstanees^ 
tbe  disciple  of  Bodha  through  the  wealth  he  has  thas  honestly 
and  justly  acquired^  seeures  himself,  under  these  circumstances 
of  loss,  from  danger,  and  is  preserved  from  sufieriBg«  This  is 
the  second  advantage  he  derives  from  his  wisely  employed 
wealth.  Furthermore,  Uie  disciple  of  Budha  by  the  wealth  he 
has  thus  honestly  and  justly  aoquired,  is  enabled  to  present  the 
necessary  gifts  to  relatives,  to  sages  and  Bramins,  in  honor  of 
deceased  aacestors^  to  princes  and  to  the  Qods.  This  is  the 
third  advantage  he  derives  from  his  wisely  employed  wealtlk 
Again,  the  disciple  of  Budha  by  the  wealth  he  has  justly  and 
honestly  acquired,  ministers  to  those  holy  men,.  Priests,  and 
Bramins»  who  abstaining  from  concupiscence  live  peaceably  and 
virtuously,  and  by  the  exercise  of  self  control,,  subdue  and ,  es- 
tinguish  their  passions.  By  their  means  he  provides  for  himself 
.future  happiness,  a  residence  in  one  of  the  heavens,  continued 
pleasure  and  celestial  enjoyments.  This,  is  the  fourth  advantage 
he  derives  from  hb  wisely  employed  wealth. 

If  a  person  expend  his  wealth    so    as  to  produce  these  ad*- 

Tftotages,   his    property    has    not  been  thrown  away,    but  has 

produced  its  appropriate  results,  and  has  been  enjoyed  judiciously. 

He  will  be  able  to  reflect,  1  have  supported  those  whom  it  was 

my  duty  to  maintain :   I  have  been  freed  from   disasters,  have 

presented  the  five  principal  donations,  and  bestowed  gifts  which 

will  produce  advantages  in  a  future  state.    I  have  ministered  to 

the  necessities  of  placid,  holy  and  virtuous  men,  and  have  ao- 

eomplished  all  the  objects  a  wise  and  judicious  layman  could  wish 

to  e£foct  through  the  possession  of  wealth.    Even  in  this  world 

|r  I  am  applauded  by  wise  men,  who  are  established  in  virtue,  and 

|i   who  investigate  my  conduct,  and  in  a  future  state  I  shall  have  the 

I '.  enjoyment  of  celestial  pleasure. 

Upon  hearing  this  the  Gahapati  Anathapindako  being  much 
delighted  and  edified  with  the  discourse  of  Bagawa,  rose  from  hia 
seat,  and  having  worshipped  him,  departed. 
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to 

1  0I8CO1JB8B  to   80UE     INHABITiiNTS  OF   W£B4N1a. 

Thus  I  heard.  Oo  one  occasion  Bagawa  resided  near  Sewat) 
in  a  monastery  founded  by  Anatlaapindiko  at  Jetawany.  Some 
Bramins  and  Cultivators  of  Weranja  having  arrived  at  Sewat  on 
business,  heard  respecting  Bagawa  that  the  Samana  Ootamo  oF 
the  Sakya  race  had  left  his  Sakya  oonneotions,  and  retired  from 
secular  life,  and  that  he  was  then  i^siding  tiear  Bewat,  in  the 
monastery  fonnded  by  Anathapindiko  at  Jetawany,  They  also 
heard  that  the  voice  of  his  fame  had  ascended  prodalming  that 
thia  illustrious  person  is  perfectly  holy,  all-wise,  akilled  in  all 
science,  tinimpeaehable  in  tx>ndnct,  acquainted  with  all  existing 
objeots,  the  supreme  director  and  controller  of  men,  the  preceptor 
of  all  beings  human  and  divine,  the  Budha,  the  Illustrious  Ode. 
He«  by  his  own  inherent  wisdom  has  fully  asoertsdned  and 
developed  the  nature  vf  the  universe,  including  the  gods,  M&rayas, 
Brachmans,  Bag^  and  Bramins,  and  the  assemblage  of  princes 
and  people.  He  makes  known  his  doctrines,  'excellent  in  their 
principles,  excellent  in  their  developement,  and  ejicellent  in  their 
final  results^  replete  with  instructioii  and  eloqoenoe,  aad  enfbrces 
a  completely  perfiM)t  and  immaoulate  course  of  virtdous  Mudiioti 
tt  is  highly  desirable  to  have  i^n  interview  with  so  eminently  holy 
a  pereoa.  The  Bramins  and  Cultivators  of  Werai^  tuxsohHngly 
went  to  the  kesidenoe  of  Bagawa.  Some  of  them  wonhSpped 
him  and  sat  down*,  others  entered  previously  into  pteanng  ooa^ 
Vetsation  \rith  hiAi,  Bome  pladng  their  joined  handa  to  tbeii^ 
foreheads  bowed  reverently,  some  announced  their  names  and 
family  tDonneotioBS,  and  others  sat  down  silendy.  When  tbey 
Were  seated  they  said^  What  is  the  reason,  Ootamo,  and  what  ii 
the  cause,  why  some  beings  upon  the  dissolotion  of  the  systen  by 
dieath  ate  keprodnoedin  hell,  the  abode  of  wretdiedness,  misery^ 
and  csntinned  anguish :  and  why  others  aioe  rep? oduoed  iq  ihe 
heavenly  world  die  abode  of  hap^ness?  Bagawa  replied,  Cidti- 
vators,  a  wicked  and  profligate  life  is  both  the  reason  and  cause 
why  some    beings  in  this   world,  upon  the    dissohitioQ  of  the 
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"^atem  by  deatJi,  are  reproduced  ia  hell,  tbe  abode  of  wx^tched* 
nees,  misery,  sod  coatiDQed  aiigaish ;  and  a  bdy  and  virliiou^ 
life  IB  the  reasoo  and  oanae  why  etheis  are  rQ{»rt)daeed  ia  a 
heaveoly  world,  the  abode  of  happiBesB^ 

Tbej  replied,  exeelkol  Ootamo,  W6  do  «ot  di«tiiietl)r  mder- 
^aad  tbe  meaoiiig  of  what  has  "been  ibm  raoeinotly  and  'geberafly 
deobn^  WiU  the  €acoelleBt  Oataaao  «x|daiQ  that  whMi  htt  hmt 
ikmB  deolared^  m  that  we  may  iiktalj  nodereland  it,  I  urdl 
•eisplaui  ft,  €iiltmito^,  Inleii  and  eansftilly  eoiMd«r.  Tb^ 
aramiiM  Mid  Oolti¥aKi»8  of  Wmmja  f(^1ied.  f)o  so,  GMtaob. 
Bagawa  aceoidingly  said.  Ther^  ave  tbtee  kitlds  of  ytoe  and 
pro&%acy  ia  aofiidHy  Ibor  kinds  in  «p«Mb,  and  th^  ^in  tbe  dn- 
{M)^ions  of  the  mind . 

What,  Cultivators,  are  the  tbi^  knid&  of  vice  and  profligacy 
in  action  P  A  man  is  a  destrd^r  of  sctim^l  life,  ofoel,  Uoody- 
handed,  doaslantly  torawnting  and  destroyiag,  and  ni^nd  to  ail 
arennd  hiia.  Or  he  is  a  thief,  taking  the  fropei«ty  df  -othdrt, 
whether  it  be  deposited  in  aa  itihabited  of  uainbabiled  place,  sp- 
ppopxiatiag  to  hioisdf,  wjnh  «  dtabonest  intent,  property  wUoh  is 
aet  igiven  to  him*  Or  he  is  dissoltite  iu  his'oondoot  wi<h  femalM, 
hawi^  iUieit  interoool^  with  sack  as  ave  'finder  the  gtiardiaasU^ 
of  a  mother,  of « lalhte,'of  a  barother^  of  a  makm,  or  of  relaiiFeai  «ar 
who  mi^  have  «  hnsband,  or  'be  a  ward  of  the  orown,  or  <ioiltiactsd 
to  a  man  iiy  having  only  afioWat  inland 'thrown  4lyer  her  psis6a» 
Saob,  Ci^tivaton,  are  the  three  Innds  of  vice  aad  ^profliBaJoy  oon- 
iMMted  with  the  body* 

IVihat  are  tbe  Ibor  liinds  lof  "viee  abd  i>fot^^  ^ 

anitti,  OnltmitoTa,  is  a  liar,  beds  sumttioned  to^t%  d^ddeiMfs4nk 
<M>oi!t  of  jostiee,  or  in  (the  presenoeof  bk  atlendatttki  aad  nlailvM, 
•r  before  a  genDsral  asscmUy,  ar  in  4he  kbg's  -paladr,  4uldMMIi 
Jt  38  aaid  to  him  O  tnan !  sptak  that  wMdi  yonltnow,  te  Mys 
i  know,  concerning  that  of  wbi<)b  %ift  is  igtionttift.  I  do  liot4nM#, 
oonctf  nii^  that  D^ith  ^hicb  he  is  wqnm^tad.  I  saw,  coneertoin^ 
tfa^  which  be  did  not  see;  and  fl  saw  tot,  coneeming  that  ^hieh 
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he  did  see^  and  thus^  whether  to  benefit  himself  or  others^  or  ib' 
ooDsequence  of  being  bribed,  he  becomes  a  wilful  liar.  Or  a 
man  Is  a  calumniator^  mentioning  in  one  place  what  he  has  heard 
in  another,  in  order  that  he  may  cause  dissension  ;  he  introduoea 
diyisions  among  those  who  were  peaceable,  and  prevents  the  re- 
oondliation  of  opposing  parties ;  he  is  quarrelsome,  delights  ia 
contests  and  disputations,  and  by  his  words  stirs  np  animosity. 
Or  a  man  is  intemperate  in  speech,  using  contumacious,  harsh, 
irritating  and  contemptuous  language,  producing  disquietude  and 
anger.  Or  he  is  frivolous  in  discourse :  he  speaks  unseasonably, 
affirms  things  which  are  incorrect,  and  contrary  to  virtue  and 
propriety :  his  words  are  unworthy  of  regard,  ill-timed>  injudimons, 
unguarded  and  unedifying.  These,  Cultivators,  are  the  four  kinda 
of  vicious  and  profligate  discourse. 

What  are  the  kinds  of  mental  vice  and  profligacy.  A  man. 
Cultivators,  is  exceeding  covetous,  desiring  that  which  belongs 
to  others^  thinking,  Oh  that  I  could  obtain  possession  of  that  man's 
property.  Or  he  is  a  malicious  and  ill-disposed  man, 
wishing  **  May  that  person  be  tormented,  may  he  be  killed,  or  die, 
or  oome  to  ruin,  or  be  reduced  to  abject  poverty.  Or  he  is  here- 
tical and  heterodox,  he  afiirms  that  there  is  no  advantage  from 
alms-giving,  ofierings,  and  sacrifices :  that  there  are  no  future  good 
or  evil  results  of  mens'  actions ;  no  causes  of  present  or  future 
birth,  or  for  having  a  specific  father  and  mother ;  that  there  are 
no  beings  who  hc^e  mature  existence  without  the  intervention  of 
birth  and  childhood.  That  there  are  no  sages  and  holy  men, 
who  by  their  own  wisdom  have  ascertained  and  teach  the  nature 
of  this  and  of  other  worlds,  These  Cultivators  are  the  three 
,  kinds  of  mental  vice  and  profligacy.  In  consequence  of  such  a 
vicious  and  profligate  life,  some  beings  upon  the  dissolution  of 
the  system  by  death  are  reproduced  in  hell,  the  abode  of  wretch- 
edness, misery  and  continued  anguish. 

There  are,  also,  Cultivators,  three  kinds  of  holy  and  virtuous 
conduct,  four  kinda  of  holy  and  virtuous  speech,  and  three  kinds 
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of  holy  and  virtnoas  thoughts.  What  are  the  three  kinds  of 
holy  and  Tirtnous  conduct?  A  roan,  Cultivators,  abstains  from 
taking  away  animal  life^  lays  aside  the  cudgel  and  the  sword^ 
and  is  gentle,  ashamed  of  cruelty  and  compassionate  to  all  beings. 
He  also  abstains  horn  taking  that  which  does  noc  belong  to 
him,  and  does  not  with  a  dishonest  intent  appropriate  to  his  owq 
use  the  property  of  others,  whether  it  be  deposited  in  an  iO'- 
.  habited  or  uninhabited  place.  He  is  chaste  in  hi^  conduct  and 
abstains  from  illicit  intercourse  with  females  who  are  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  mother,  a  father,  a  brother,  a  sister  or  of  re- 
latives; or  who  has  a  husband,  or  is  a  ward  of  the  Crown,  or 
eontracted  to  a  man  by  even  throwing  a  garland  over  her 
persoB.  These  Cultivators,  are  the  three  kinda  of  yirtoooa 
conduct. 

T^at  are  the  four  kinds  of  holy  and  virtuous  speech  P  A 
man.  Cultivators,  abstains  from  Ijing  and  speaks  the  truth* 
When  brought  to  give  his  testimony  in  a  court,  or  among  his 
attendants  and  relatives,  or  before  a  general  assembly,  or  in  the 
king's  palace,  and  it  is  said  '<  O  man,  speak  what  you  know," 
he  says  coDcerning  that  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  I  do  not  know; 
oonreroing  that  with  which  he  is  acquainted  he  says  1  know; 
relative  to  that  which  he  has  seen  he  states  I  saw  it,  and  con- 
cerning that  which  he  has  not  seen,  he  replies,  I  have  not  seen 
It ;  and  thus  he  does  not  speak  a  wilful  lie  to  benefit  either  himself 
or  others,  or  on  account  of  any  bribe.  He  also  abstains  from 
calumny  and  lives  without  slandering  others.  He  does  not,  in 
order  to  promote  divisions,  detail  in  one  place  that  which  he  has 
heard  in  another,  but  is  a  reconciler  of  differences  and  a 
Atrengthener  of  friendships :  he  lives  in  peace,  delights  in  kind 
feelings,  rejoices  in  union,  and  his  conversation  tends  to  promote 
harmony.  He  also  abstains  f^om  irritating  language  and  cod« 
tnmafious  expressions :  his  words  are  free  from  asperity,  pleasing 
to  the  ear,  affeoCionate,  soothing,  gentle,  and  affording  general 
aatisfiietioD   and    pleasure.-     He    also    abstains   from  trivoloua 
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cUsoourM :  bis  language  w  rattable  to  the  occasioa,  true,  iistrad^ 
li¥€,  looakaliDg  virtQe  aod  trae  kiowledge^  aod  being  reasonable; 
jfidkiooe»  perepiiooiia  aod  edifying,  is  worthy  of  being  treasured 
kt  Qke  mind.  These  Coltivators  are  the  four  kinds  of  bolj  and 
virUiowB  topeech. 

WbaC  are  the  Uiree  kinds  of  mental  ho&iess  aad  virtve.  k 
nitn)  ColtiVators,  is  not  oovetons,  and  does  not  desire  the  pr<^>erlf 
of  others,  thinking,  0  that  it  were  Biine.  He  is  not  mal^nsttt, 
bot  with  a  aincere  mind  desires  that  others  may  be  free  from 
aagry  passions,  that  they  may  \m  {te9  irom  sofieiing  aid  distRss, 
and  be  able  to  maifitain  themselves  in  oomfert  He  is  ortbofci, 
halving  correct  religions  views.  He  acknowledges  that  there  ave 
meritorious  gifts,  offerings  ami  saerifioes ;  that  thai  there  wttl  he 
future  good  and  evil  results  of  men's  conduct,  that  tbcve  ase 
causes  for  existence  in  this  and  in  other  worlds,  for  having  a 
specific  father  and  mother^  that  there  are  beings  mature  in  form 
without  the  intervention  of  birth  or  childhood ;  that  there  are  Sages 
and  holy  men  placid  and  iBstablished  in  virtue,  who  by  their  own 
wisdom  have  ascertained  and  declared  the  nature  of  tbe  present 
worlds  and  of  other  states  df  being.  These  are  the  three  kinds  of 
mental  virtue  and  holiness.  In  consequence,  Cultivators,  of 
this  holy  and  virtuous  life  some  beings  upon  the  dissolution  of 
the  system  by  death  .are  reproduced  in  the  happy  and  heavenly 
worlds. 

If,  Cultivators,  a  holy  and  virtuous  man  experienoes  a  desiie 
in  his  mind.  Oh  that  upon  the  termination  of  ray  present  €xisteiieB 
by  deaths  I  may  be  born  of  an  opulent  Eattiya  family ;  and  the 
event  takes  plaoe  that  after  the  termination  of  the  present  life 
he  is  born  of  a  rich  family  of  the  Kattiya  tribe,  the  reiMon  is. 
That  he  was  for  that  purpose  sufficiently  holy  and  virMm«. 
[The  same  is  literally  repeated  respecting  the  Bramiaical  and 
Cnltivating  classes:  the  heavenly  words*  and  the  Rnfa  and 
Arupa  Worlds.]  I^  Cultivators,  a  holy  and  virtuous  maa  ex^ 
perience  a  desire  in  his  mind,  Oh  that  by  the  passioml  beconring 
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'^elrtioct,  I  may  know  and  fbllj  ascertaio  for  uymlf^in  thepreaeak 
state  of  being,  the  oatore  of  the  freedom  of  wisdoo,  ooovistu^ 
in  a  deliveraDce  of  the  nind  from  the  influence  of  denre.  The 
event  takes  place,  and  if  by  the  passions  beeoming  extinct  ha, 
in  the  present  state  of  existence  knows  and  fiilly  aacertaios  for 
himself  the  nature  of  the  Freedom  of  Wisdom,  oonsistiog  n  a 
deliverance  of  the  mind  from  the  influence  of  desire,  the 
reason  is  that  he  was  for  that  purpose  sufficiently  holy  and 
virtuous. 

When  he  had  thus  spoken  the  Bramins,  and  Cultivators  of 
Weranja  replied,  ExeeUent,  O  Gotamo,  most  excellent.  As  though 
that  whidi  'vnm  overtimed  were  placed  erect ;  as  though  the 
covering  were  removed  from  a  concealed  object,  as  though  a 
wanderer  were  directed  to  the  right  path,  or  as  though  a  brightly 
sinning  lamp  were  brought  into  a  dark  place  rendering  all  things 
vinUe ;  so  has  Gotamo,  in  vanous  modes,  made  known  bii( 
doetrine.  We  take  refoge  in  Gotamo,  in  his  doctrines  and  in  his 
paesta  Becave  ns,  Gotamo,  as  ^sciples.  From  this  day  to  the 
'«ad  of  omv  lives  we  take  refuge  in  Gotamo. 

MAHA  DAMMA  SAMADANA  SUTTAN. 
THE  LAaeim  Dnoouftsx  on  the  bksults  of  conduct. 

When  Bagawa  was  redding  near  Sewat^  in  the  monastery 
iMnded  by  Anathapindiko  at  Jetawana,  he  called  his  priests, 
.aayisg,  O  Prieata  !  the  priests  replied.  Sire !  when  Bagawa  said, 
Then  aie  many  persons,  Priests,  whose  desires,  wishes,  and 
thoT!ght8  are,  Happy  would  it  be  if  the  things  which  are  tmd^- 
sirable,  disagreeabk  and  unpleasant  were  removed,  and  cljects 
desimUe,  agreeable  and  pleasant  were  abundantly  iocrsaaMi, 
The  peraona.  Priests  wbe  bav^  this  wish  and  desire,  and  who 
holds  this  opinipi^  experiaaoe  an  increase  of  nndeamble  md 
unpleasant  drcumstancea  and  a  loss  of  the  things  whidi  a«e 
deeirable>  agreeable  and  pleasant.     Do  you,  Priests,  undetataiid 
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the  reason  of  tbis?  Bagawa,  Sire,  is  our  teacher,  our  guid^^ 
oor  director.  Bagawa  declare  the  doctrine,  and  the  priests^ 
hearing  the  words  of  Bagawa  will  receive  the  instruction.  If  so. 
Priests,  hear  and  attentively  consider,  I  will  declare  it.  The 
Priests  replied,  Do  so,  Sire.     Upon  which  Bagawa  said:^ 

The  unlearned  and  sensual  man,  heing  a  disregarder  of  Rahats, 
ignorant  of  their  doctrines,  and  disobeying  their  precepts: 
being  a  disregarder  of  holy  men,  ignorant  of  their  doctrines,  and 
disobeying  their  precepts,  knows  neither  what  he  ought  to  do, 
nor  what  he  ought  to  leave  undone ;  what  to  regard  nor  what  to 
disregard,  and  accordingly  engages  in  that  which  he  ought  to 
avoid,  and  neglects  that  in  which  he  ought  to  be  engaged ;  re- 
gards that  which  he  ought  to  disregard,  and  disregards  that  which 
he  ought  to  regard,  and  by  acting  in  this  way  brings  increasingly 
upon  himself  that  which  is  undesirable,  disagreeable  and  un- 
pleasant ;  and  fails  to  obtain  the  things  which  are  desirable,  agree- 
able, and  pleasant.    The  cause  of  this  is,  his  being  unwise. 

But  Priests  the  learned  and  eminent  disciple  of  Budha  being 
a  regarder  of  Rahats,  acquainted  with  their  doctrines  and 
obedient  to  their  precepts;  being  a  regarder  of  good  men,  ac- 
quainted with  their  doctrines,  and  obedient  to  their  precepts, 
imderstands  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  what  he  ought  to  leave 
undown ;  what  he  ought  to  regard  and  what  to  disregard,  and  ao- 
oordingly  does  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  leaves  that  undone 
which  he  ought  not  to  do ;  and  by  acting  thus  he  avoids  the  things 
which  are  undesirable,  disagreeable  and  unpleasant,  and  obtains 
abundantly  those  which  are  desirable,  agreeable  and  pleasant. 
The  cause  of  this  is.  Bis  being  wise. 

There  are  Priests,  four  classes  of  conduct  causative  of  events 
aamely,  that  which  produces  present  sufferings  and  future 
painM  results : — That  which  produces  present  enjoyment  and 
painful  results.  That  which  produces  present  sorrow  and  future 
happy  results :  and  that  which  produces  present  enjoyment  and 
future  happines^ 
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The  unwise  and  ignorant  do  not  distinctly  understand  the  Iin<^ 
cf  conduct  which  produces  present  pain  and  fntur  esorrow ;  in 
consequence  of  which  ignorance  instead  of  forsaking  that  line  of 
conduct  they  follow  it,  and  by  so  doing  they  bring  increasingly 
upon  themselves  things  undesirable^  disagreeable  and  unpleasant, 
and  fail  to  obtain  those  which  are  desirable,  agreeable  and 
pleasant.  The  reason  of  which  is.  That  these  are  the  results  of 
ignorance. 

The  unwise  and  ignorant  do  not  distinody  know  what  is  the 
line  of  condoot  which  producing  present  enjoyment  leads  to 
painful  results,  in  consequence  of  which  ignorance  they  do  not 
forsake  that  line  of  conduct  but  pursue  it,  and  thus  bring  in« 
ereasingly  upon  themselves  things  which  are  undesirable,  dis« 
agreeable  and  unpleasant;  and  fail  to  obtain  those  which  are 
desirable,  agreeable  and  pleasant.  The  reason  of  which  is,  That 
these  are  the  results  of  ignorance. 

The  wise  and  learned  distinctly  undersfand  the  line  of  conduct 
which,  though  painful  at  present,  produces  happy  results  ;  and 
in  consequence  of  that  knowledge  and  learning  pursOe  that  line 
of  conduct,  and  do  not  forsake  it,  and  thus  avoid  those  things 
which  are  undesirable,  disagreeable  and  unpleasant,  and  in- 
creasingly obtain  those  which  are  agreeable,  pleasant  and 
desirable.  The  reason  of  which  is.  That  these  are  the  results 
of  wisdom* 

What,  Priests,  is  that  line  of  conduct  which  produces  present 
pain  and  future  sorrow  ?  There  are  some  persons  who  enduring 
sorrow  and  distress  are  destroyers  of  animal  life,  or  who  are 
thieves,  or  lewd,  or  liars,  or  slanderers,  or  revilers,  or  foolish 
babblers,  or  covetous,  or  malignant,  or  heterodox,  and  who  in 
consequence  of  this  conduct  have  in  the  present  world  to  endure 
pain  and  anguish  ;  and  who,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  system, 
are  after  death,  reproduced  in  hell,  the  abode  of  wretchedness, 
misery  and  continued  anguish.  This,  Priests,  is  the  line  of  conduct 
which  prodoces  present  pain  and  future  sorrow. 
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^at  19  that  line  of  oondact.  Priests,  which  affords  preteftk 
gratification  bat  produces  future  misery  P  Some  persons  in  the 
e^ijoyment  of  pleasure  and  delight,  are  destroyers  of  animal  life^ 
thieves,  lewd,  liars,  slanderers,  revilers,  foolish  babblers,  covetous, 
malignant,  heterodox,  and  who  from  these  practices  experience 
pleasure  and  gratification :  but  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
system  they  are,  after  death,  reproduced  in  hell,  the  abode  of 
wretchedness,  misery,  and  continued  anguish.  This,  Priests,  is 
the  line  of  conduct  which  affords  present  gratification,  but  produces 
Ihture  misery. 

What,  Priests,  is  that  line  of  conduct,  which,  although  at 
present  painful  produces  happy  results  ?  Some  persons.  Priesti^ 
although  enduring  pain  and  disquietude,  abstain  from  destroying 
animal  life,  from  dishonesty,  from  lewdness,  from  lies,  from 
slander,  from  reviling,  from  vain  babbling,  firom  oovetousness^ 
from  malignancy  and  from  heterodoxy,  and  who  in  consequence  of 
abstaining  from  these  have  to  endure  pun  and  disquietude  ;  but 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  system,  they  will,  after  deaths 
be  reproduced  in  a  happy  heavenly  world.  This  Priests  is  the 
line  of  conduct  which  produces  present  pain,  but  leads  to  future 
happy  results. 

What,  Priests,  is  that  line  of  condnot  which  gives  present 
pleasure  and  leads  to  future  happiness  P  Some  persons,  Priests^ 
being  happy  and  contented  abstain  from  destroying  animal  life^ 
from  dishonesty,  from  lewdness,  from  lies,  from  slanders,  from 
reviling,  from  foolish  babbling,  from  covetousness,  from  malig- 
nancy and  from  heterodoxy  :  and  who,  in  consequence  of  abstaia- 
ing  from  these  things  are  happy  and  contented  in  the  present 
world,  and  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  system,  they  will,  after 
death,  be  reproduced  in  a  happy  heavenly  world.  This,  Priests, 
is  that  line  of  conduct  which  gives  present  pleasure  and  leads  to 
future  happiness. 

These,  Priests,  are  the  four  classes  of  conduct  causative  of 
eveuts,  and  may  be    thus   exemplified.     If  a  bitter  gourd  b^ 
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poisoned,  and  a  man  come  wbo  loves  life  and  would  avoid 
death,  who  wishes  for  pleasure  and  is  averse  to  pain,  and  it  he 
said  to  1)im,  O  man !  this  bitter  gourd  is  poisoned.  If  yon  desire 
U  yon  may  eat  it,  bnt  it  is  unpleasant  in  colour,  in  odour  and 
in  taste,  and  will  either  cause  death,  or  mortal  anguish.  If 
he,  disregardmg  this,  instead  of  rejecting  it  should  eat  of  it, 
lie  win  have  no  gratification  from  its  colour,  its  taste,  or  its 
smell,  bnt  will  either  die,  or  sufier  excruciating  pain.  To  this, 
Priests,  I  compare  the  tine  of  conduct  which  produces  present  pain 
and  future  suffering. 

Or,  Priests,  if  there  be  a  golden  Gbblet,  filled  with  sparkling 
fragrant,  and  exquisitely  flavored  wine,  yet  mingled  with  poison* 
and  a  man  come  desirods  of  life  and  unwilling  to  die,  altached 
to  pleasure  and  averse  to  pain,  and  it  is  said  to  him,  0  man> 
the  wine  in  this  chalice  is  of  a  beautiful  colour,  fragrant  and  of 
exquisite  flavor,  but  poison  is  mingled  with  it.  Drink  of  it  if 
yon  will,  but  although  you  will  be  gratified  with  its  colour,  its 
Tragranoe,  and  its  flavor,  you  will  lose  your  life,  or  endure  mortal 
aoguish.  If  he,  disr^arding  this,  should  not  reject  the  cup,  but 
think  its  contents,  although  gratified  with  its  colour,  its 
fragrance,  and  its  flavour,  he  will  either  lose  his  life,  or  enddre 
mortal  anguish.  To  this.  Priests,  I  compare  the  line  of  con- 
duct whidi  yields  present  pleasure,  but  produces  future 
misery. 

If,  Priests,  there  be  cow's  urine,  impregnated  with  various 
medicaments,  and  a  man  with  jaundice  come,  and  it  be  said  to 
him,  0  man,  this  cow's  urine  is  impregnated  with  powerful 
medicinal  properties.  Drink  it  if  you  will :  it  is  disgusting  to 
the  eye,  to  the  taste  and  to  the  smell,  but  it  will  produce  good 
eflfects.  He,  considering  this,  does  not  reject  the  remedy^ 
bat  drinks  it,  and  although  it  disgusts  his  sight,  his  smell, 
and  his  taste,  he  becomes  cured.  To  this,  Priests,  I  compare 
the  line  of  conduct  which  gives  present  pain  but  produces  future 
happiness. 
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If,  I'riestB,  there  he  a  mit^ace  of  cnrds,  hone^^  darifiecl  bottelt 
laod  0ugar,  and  a  man  with  dyaenteiy  come,  and  it  is  said  to 
him^  0  maDy  this  is  a  mixture  of  cordsy  hoirey,  clarified  hatter 
and  sugar.  Take  it  if  you  will,  it  is  {deasiug .  to.  the  sight,  to 
the  taste  and  to  the  smell,  and  after  taking  U  you  will  he  hetter. 
Be,  coDsideriDg  this,  does  not  reject  the  medicament,  hut  takes 
it :  his  sight,  tastes,  an^  ttnell  are  gratified,  and  upon  using 
it  he  is  henefited.  To  this,  I'riesiB,  I  compare  that  line  ef 
conduct  which  produces  present  pleasure  and  future  en- 
joyment. 

As  Priests,  during  the  sultry  weather  in  the  last  month  of 
the  year,  when  the  atmosphere  is  free  from  clouds,  the  sun  rising 
ahoY^  the  horizon,  dispels  the  deep  shades  of  night,  and  shines 
irradiating  all  around  with  its  splendor ;  even  so.  Priests*  the 
doctrine  of  the  line  of  t!onduct  producing. present  pleasure  and 
future  faapjaness,  sheds  its  lustre^  its  refulgence,  and  its  splendor 
around,  dispelliog  the  controvernal  darkness  of  multitudes  of 
Samanas  and  Bramins. 

When  Bagawa  had  thus  i^oken^  tiie  Priests  were  much  edified 
hy  the  discourse. 
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2T 
THE  RURAL  ECONOMY  OP  THE  SINGHALESE, 

MORE  PABTICUULBLT    Win    KlfllllfOB  TO  TBI  DI8TBI0Y  Or 
BAWWRABAU,  WITH  BOMS  JlOOOONT  OF  TBTO  limBiTITIOllB. 

Br  R,  E.  Lxwis,  Esq. 
(Read  4/A  November,  184S). 


The  proepeiity  of  a  country  withoat  maoafaotiiriag  pre- 
eminenoe^  and  waoting  in  oommerdal  adrantaget^  will  natnialljr 
he  tested  by  its  adaptation  for  Agrioottand  pnrsiiitSy  and  the- 
industry  and  skill  displayed  by  its  inhi^itants  in  oultiTating  tlia 
earth. 

Ceylon  as  the  country  of  the  Singhalese  is.  not  &  oonnnereial 
eonntry,  even  at  its  principal  port  Colombo,  the  anmber  Of 
natives  engaged  in  trade  is  oompavatiYely  few,  the  (Ohettiesy 
merchants  of  India  and  Moormen  carryiog  on  the  fu  giectei^ 
part  of  the  intermediate  trade  between  the  European  importer  and 
the  consumer,  theeii  dasses-  also  being  the  diief  importers  of 
grain  and  doth  from  India» 

The  chief  pursuit  of  die  Singh^^pe  is  undoubtedly  agriculture, 
though  it  would  appear  from  the  large  importation  of  grain  equal  , 
in  value  to  J?460>000  annually,  that  tbeir  duH  and  industry  is 
upon  the  most  limited  scale.  Making  every .  aHowanee  fcr  the 
influx  of  a  large  immigrant  population  of  Malabars  from  Hbdla, 
to  cultivate  the  Cofte  Estates  which  hate  been  planted  by 
Europeans  within  the  last  eight  years,  it  is  yet  wdl  known  and 
proved  by  the  importations  previous  to  that  date,  that  the  rice 
required  for  their  own  consumption  has  been  partially  supplied 
from  other  countries.  The  popultition  is  also  very  thinly  scal- 
tered,  many  fine  tracts  of  country  being  wholy  uninhabited,  and 
amounts  to  about  one  million  and  a  half  of  people,  or  about 
fifty  nme  persons  to  the  square  mile«  From  these  liMts,  we 
draw   the  condnsion,  that   either   the  soil   is   so   exceedingly 
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barren  as  only  to  yield  a  precarious  crop  under  the  greatest  care 
!  and  pains  bestowed  on  its  CQlti?atioB ;  that  the  quantity  of 
\:  land  aTailable  for  cultiYation  is  exceedingly  limited^  compared 
with  the  population,  or  that  the  cul  ivation  is  carried  on  in  an 
unskilful  and  slothful  manner**  Without  doubt  all  these  causes 
exist  more  or  less  and  operate  to  restrict  the  agriculture  of  this, 
people,  Tarying  in  degree  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  absence  of  oommunicatbn  by  roads,  and  the  nature  of 
their  cultivations  chiefly  restricting  them  to  inhabit  secluded 
Tallies,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  agriculture  should  be 
carried  on  in  the  same  rude  and  primitive  manner  as  it  was  in 
past  ages,  apparently  unimproved  either  in  the  manner  of  work- 
ing the  ground  or  in  ibe  implements  used  for  the  purpose. 
Their  few  wants  being  so  easily  supplied,  there  has  been  an 
absence  of  every  inducement  to  increased  and  improved  tillage, 
'  whilst  their  superstitious  observances  respecting  times  and 
seasons  handed  down  to  them  from  a  remote  period,  have  had 
their  efiect  in  tying  them  down  to  the  customs  of  tbdr  fore- 
fathers. 

In  considering  the  cironmstanoes  which  have  combined  to 
keep  the  agricdture  of  the  Singhalese  in  its  original  primitive 
form,  the  taxation  of  paddy  lands  must  not  be  left  out  of  view, 
as  unquestionably  operating  to  prevent  increased  production. 
The  amount  of  the  tax  is  uncertab,  and  assessed  yearly  hy 
persons  appointed  to  that  duty  and  afterwards  collected  by  a 
renter  or  middleman,  whose  powers  under  the  present  law  are 
most  vexatious  at  all  times,  and  may  at  will  be  made  highly 
oppressive  to  the  cultivator.  It  is  a  feeling  implanted  in  the 
human  breast,  to  resist  extortion,  the  husbandman  seing  that  an 
increase  of  crops  leads  also  to  an  increase  of  his  own  burdens, 
and  enables  the  tax  farmer  to  add  to  his  annoyances,  feels 
detered  from  increasing  his  cultivation,  his  fear  of  oppression 
preponderating  over  his  desire  to  possess.  My  purpose  being  to 
treat    of  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and  not  of  the  system 
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of  its  taxatioo,  it  is  not  for  me  to  pursue  this  part  of  tbe  suIk 
ject  farther.  It  may  be  said  however,  that  the  mode  in  whiob 
the    taxes  oo  grain    are  collected  io  the  rural  districts  of  the^ 

.' '  eouDtry,  as  afl&ctiug  the  morals  and  retarding  the  civilization  of 
the  inhabitants,  is  a  subject  worthy  of  the  study  of  the  philan- 
thropist and  sta'.esman.  Until  the  present  system  is  abolished^ 
and  the  taxes  are  collected,  directly  from  the  payer  by  the 
authorized  and  r^ponsible  servants  of  government,  there^  is  little 
room  to  expect  any  improvement  whatever  in  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  the  people..  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his> 
hire^  says  the  proverb,  and  those  means  which  will  ensure  it  to 

I,    him,  which  will   give  to  the  agricultorist  the  fullest  advantage 

H    of   his  industry,  must  precede  any  attempt    to  ameliorate    the 

'  \  modes  of  tillage  at  pressent  practiced. 

The  natives  of  the  interior  for  the  most  part  subsist  npon 
vegiteble  and  farinaceous  diet.  Dried  fish  and  dried  deers  flesh, 
is  used  aa  a  condiment  in  the  seasoning  of  their  dishes.  Of 
animal  food  with  the  exception  of  the  flesh  of  a  few  wild 
animals,  they  consume  but  little.  Rice  is  their  staff  of  life, 
£urakun>  a  seed  which  is  ground  into  flour  they  also  use  with 
the  addition  of  Cocoa  nuts»  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  the  fruit  of 
the  Jack-tree*  with  a  few  green  vegetables  and  chillies  for  their 
curries  comprise  the  whole  to  which  they  give  any  attention  in 
the  way  of  cultivation,  unless  we  except  the  cofifee  tree,  and 
the  areka  nut  tree,  which  grow  without  any  care  whatever 
bestowed  upon  them  about  their  dwellings.  The  staple  pro- 
duction of  the  Singhalese  is  Paddy  of  which  eleven  different  kinds- 
are  known.  The  BcUeoanda,  BaUanwany,  Afarlawar^ey,  QiU 
loo  Combilley  and  lattuwell  requiring  about  four  months  to  bring 
them  to  maturity,  are  sown  generally  in  March.  The  Hieneite, 
Stuiu  hienetie,  Moodtt-ktriatia,  and  Coortt-vie,  are  three  months 
upon  the  ground,  and  are  sown  if  the  season  is  favorable  in 
May  or  June. 

The  kind  called  Balla  Maha-tne  requires  the  long   period  ol 
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five  HM)Dthg  before  reaping,  and  is  generally  pet  in  the  ground 
in  Nevember.    SassanaUa  a  kind  grown  iu  the  low  country  is 
of  very  rapid  growth,  two  months  being  sufficient  to  bring  it  to 
maturity,  it  is  chiefly  sown    in  June.     The    periods    of  sowing 
paddy  differ  with  the  district  and  description  to  be  sown.    The 
growth  so  entirely  depending  upon    the  irrigation,  the  seasons. 
for  sowing  must  always  be  chosen,  when  the  streams  are  full, 
and    at   the  time  of   year,  when  a  continuance    of  rain  either 
in  the  locality  itself,    or  in    the  higher  ranges  in    which    the 
streams  take  their  rise  will  insure  an  adequate  supply  trough- 
out  the    period  of   growth.       In   these  respects,    locality  with 
reference   to   the  entire  mountain  district,    or  proximity  to   or 
distance    from  high  ranges  of  hills,  make    the    alternation  of 
seasons  and  prevalence  of  wet  or  dry  weather  to  difler  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  country,    and   consequently    the    periods  of 
agricultural  operations. 

The  cultivation  of  paddy  is  of  two  kinds,  sowing  upon  cleared' 

^   4-  /^^^  land  upon  the  hill  side,  and  sowing  in  swamps  where  the  land' 

^'>6ucnf/**-|ias    been  prepared   by  irrigation..     The  latter   is  the    kind  of 

yu  ^^U^  y-/*-^cultivation  more   generally   employed,  and   the  lands  used  for- 

iji*^^  .      the  purpose  can  be  sown   from  season    to  season,   and  year  to 

year,  whereas  the  hill  paddy  as  it  is  called  will  only  grow  upon 

>  .  a  soil  which  has  been  many  years  undisturbed,  and  upon  which 

the  exuberent  vigetation  must  be  allowed  to  spring  up  and  grow 

for  a  lengthened  period  before  it  can  be    again  used  for  this. 

'     cultivation. 

The  Paddy  swamps  of  the  low  country  and  the  mountains  are 
very  different. 

In  the  low  country  with  very  little  variety  of  level,  they  are 
generally  formed  out  of  natural  swamps,  and  the  irrigation  is 
performed  with  much  labor  by  baling  the  water  with  large  scoops 
suspended  to  a  triangle  from  one  division  of  the  field  to  another. 
In  the  lower  levels  owing  to  the  want  of  general  system  of 
drainage,  the  crops   suffei:   greatly  in   very     wet    seasons,  the 
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)>Iaiit  being  frequently  carried  away^  or  iDJured  from  too  lon^ 
Immersion  in  the  water.  Seasons  of  drought  are  no  less 
fatal  b  it.  On  the  mountains  the  formation  of  paddy  fields 
18  entirely  artificial,  and  the  whole  system  bears  witness  to 
considerable  skill  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  culti- 
vators. I'assing  through  some  ot  the  tocky  ravines  of  this 
picturesque  tsountry,  one  is  surprised  at  the  beautiful  ap- 
pearance of  cnltivation,  which  has  obviously  been  produced 
under  the  greatest  natural  dificulties^  When  spots  of  this 
land  have  been  selected^  a  very  superior  description  of  rice  is 
frequently  produced,  owing  probably  to  the  good  natural  soil 
flo  frequently  found  amongst  rocks,  and  also  fron  the  great 
distance  travelled  over  by  the  irrigating  stream,  more  fertilizing 
particles  are  brought  down  by  it,  than  by  streans  which  take  their 
Irise  in  swampy  ground  and  run  but  a  short  distance.  The  European 
inhabitant  of  Colombo  who  should  perchance  visit  these  roman- 
tic solitudes,  will  find  a  relish  and  a  nourishment  in  the  dish  of 
new  rice  set  before  him,  which  he  little  expected  from  that  grain  ; 
Bometi)ing  which  will  remind  him  of  those  exquisite  compositions 
of  wheaten  flour,  for  which  our  country  house  wives  at  home  are 
80  famous,  1  have  said  that  the  formation  of  Paddy  fields  in  the 
mountains,  is  a  work  of  much  ingenuity  and  skill,  it  is  also  one 
which  is  always  progressing,  step  by  step,  terrace  above  terrace 
is  added  to  the  field  every  season,  until  that  which  commenced 
in  one  Itttie  shelf,  from  above  which  the  rocky  streams  dashed 
below,  now  covers  the  whole  mountain  gorge,  with  a  bright 
harvest  waving  to  the  breeze. 

The  operations  for  preparing  the  ground  for  sowing  the  seed 
cover  much  time>  not  in  the  steady  occupations  of  industry,  but 
by  the  long  intervals  which  occar  between  the  several  processes 
to  which  the  ground  is  subjected.  The  land  having  been 
grazed  over  by  cattle  since  the  last  crop  was  taken,  water  is 
allowed  to  run  over  its  baked  surface  for  several  weeks.  When 
by  this  means  it  has  become  somewhat  softened,  it  is  hoed  over 
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In  a  irantier  vihkh  breaks  the  surface  into  clods,  tlie  sod  cover* 
iDgs  of  which  are  tarDed  oyer,  and  water  being  once  more  suf- 
fered to  run  over  it,  the  grasses  are  rotted  and  the  whole  field 
is  now  soft  to  a  considerable  depth.  In  this  state  Bnffaloe 
ploughs  inopleroents  of  the  most  primitive  constmction,  consisting 
of  a  short  sharp  point  of  wood  pressed  against  the  soil  is  used 
for  breaking  up  the  lumps  of  earth  which  remain,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  however  that  the  tramping  of  the  huge  animals  which 
are  tethered  to  the  plough,  effects  far  more  than  the  instrument 
itself  in  reducing  the  surface  of  the  field  to  the  consistancy  of 
mud.  Besides  the  plough,  in  the  low  country  a  square  board 
on  which  the  driver  continually  jumps  is  dragged  by  bufiiakloes 
over  the  fields  for  this  purpose,  and  men  in  the  glory  of  a 
Singhalese,  (mud  up  to  the  middle,)  work  it  about  with  scrapers 
and  n^amoties  to  produce  an  even  consistence  to  the  mud,  and  an 
■even  surface  to  receive  the  seed.  This  is  sown  broad  caste,  and 
the  green  spire  generally  makes  its  appearance  the  second  day 
after.  For  three  days  after  throwing  in  the  seed  no  water  is  turned 
into  the  fields,  and  then  for  one  day  only  just  to  keep  the  ground 
moist,  whilst  the  plant  is  gaining  a  hold  upon  the  ground,  a  little 
water  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  fields ;  and  a  gentle  supply  of 
water  kept  on  every  alternate  day  during  daylight  until  the 
paddy  has  three  leaves.  After  this  stage  of  its  growth  the  water 
is  allowed  to  flow  two  days  at  a  time,  alternately  with  two  days 
when  no  new  water  is  allowed  to  pass ;  this  process  is  continued 
about  a  month,  after  which  the  water  is  turned  on  for  about  ten 
days  at  a  time,  and  then  stopped  for  a  day  or  two  until  it  is  ripe. 
The  system  described  applies  more  particularly  to  deep  swamps, 
but  where  the  fields  are  of  a  dry  nature,  immediately  the  plant 
has  taken  well  hold  of  the  ground,  the  supply  of  water  is  kept 
up  through  the  whole  period  of  growth  until  the  harvest  is  fit 
for  the  sickle. 

To  improve    the   fertility    of   their  fields   by  manuring,   the 
natives. of  Ceylon  have  but  small  ideas.    Amongst  the  hills,  cattle 
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aire  }Mtiired  iipmi  ibe  stnbbfe,  and  tbo  ilraw  after  IbraaUng  is 
bimt  Dpon  the  field,  bat  paatnrage  of  eatde,  Oongb  good  M 
tbe  laod,  it  only  done  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  theniy  and 
tbe  boroing  of  staw  i«  only  done  to  get  rid  of  wbat  ia  left 
after  rethatcbing  tbeir  bnildinga. 

Id  tbe  viemity  of  the  Kaody  road,  the  atraw  is  e(Ad  to  Ibed  Oe 
draught  balloeka,  of  whidi  io  many  work  on  that  Hne  of  eon- 
nnnloatioD    with    the  interior.    Some   of  the  lande    near   the 
Xalany-ganga  which  ean  be  reached  by  boata  from  Coloinbo  are 
jnannred  with  the  bones  ooUeoted  in  the  gravets,  bnt  this  prae- 
tiee  is  of  every  small  extent  and  has  only  been  adapted  withia 
a  few  years.      Tbe  system  of  cultivation  by  transplanting   is 
sometimes  adopted  in  the  low  coontrv.    To  do  this  only  a  few 
of  the  ridges  which  composed  the  field  are  sown  with  more  thaa 
a  double   quantity  of  seed ;   when  the  plant  is  from  ten  inches 
to  a  foot  in  height,  it  is  taken  op  and  planted  in  rows  in  oAer 
parts  of  the  field.  This  labor  is  generally  performed  by  women, 
and  it  is  said  that  tbe  prodnction  from  a  given  quantity  of  land 
so  cultivated  is  considerably  increased  in  quantity  and  ^piality. 
Wet  weather  is  good  for  paddy  crops,    but  dry    weather    ia 
seldom  injurious,  if  the  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  centinues 
good.     On  the  Eastern   and   Southern  sides   of  Ceylon,  where 
the  rains  only  prevail  for  a  limited  period,  and  are  eaoceeded  by 
dry  weather  which  continues  unbroken  until  the  return  of  the 
wet  season,  the  crops  are  rendered  somewhat  precarious,  and  the 
remains  of  tanks  which  have  been  constructed  in  past  ages,  shew 
/    that  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  from  natund  sources  to  bring   their 
/    crops  to  maturity  could  never  be  depended  upon  in  that  part  of  the 
i     Island.    Even  on  the  secondary  ranges  at  the  elevation  of  1700 
feet  in  a  south  easterly  direction  from  the  Peak  zone,  the  crops 
are  frequently  lost  by    the  streams   felling   short,  before  tbe 
North  East  monsoon  sets  in. 

The  yield  of  paddy  is  various  depending  upon  soO,  dl|ipate,  and 
nature  of  the  m\  through  which  the  water  for  irrigation'  passet, 
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\  forty  eight  ioM  has  been  prodaced  in  many  parts  of  the  Meddc^ 
'  Corle^  whOst  in  the  Eaddewitte  Corle,  from  t«ro  to  six  foM  only 
is  taken  from  the  land. 

iThere  are  many  supwstitions  which  are  observed  by  the  Sin- 
ghalese in  carrying  on  their  cuItivJltions,  by  inattention  to  which 
they  wonld  despair  of  reaping  a  crop,  or  fear  some  misTortnne 
woold  overtake  them.  These  superstitions  mostly  have  refer- 
enoe  to  times  and  seasons,  for  beginning,  and  ending  their  varioos 
ooonpations  with  the  view  of  averting  calamity  whioh  they  be- 
lieve they  might  draw  upon  themselves  by  not  attending  to  these 
precantions.  They  hold  it  as  unfortanate  to  commence  the  work  of 
eoltivation  on  the  first  or  second  day  of  their  month,  and  after  the 
work  is  commenced  it  must  be  desisted  from  at  certain  intervals 
thus ;  supposing  that  the  work  was  commenced  on  the  drd  of  the 
month,  it  most  not  continue  over  the  7th  to  be  resumed  on  the 
10th  progressing  until  the  13th  when  an  interval  occurs  until 
the  15th,  when  cultivation  goes  on  for  seven  days  to  be  dis- 
continued one  day  and  carried  on  five  days^  which  completes  their 
month.  The  foregoing  describes  the  order  of  the  observances,  but  the 
commencement  is  always  determined  by  a^'  lucky  day"  and  consulta- 
tions with  wise  men  whose  business  it  is  to  ascertain  the  auspidons 
moments,  are  never  omitted.  Priests  though  frequently  resorted 
to,  are  not  the  only  persons  in  whom  the  people  place  confidence 
as  being  able  to  discover  the  important  period.  Learned  mea 
so  called  who  have  studied  for  the  purpose  are  applied  to  in  such 
caiies,  these  are  chiefly  the  priests  (Oonansia)  doctors  (Wedderalle) 
and  devil  dancers  (Cattadia). 

Books  on  lucky  days  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  before 
the  time  of  a  tradional  king  named  Maha  Samatta  Rajarua, 
whose  queen  having  become  sick  from  a  fright  from  tigers,  was 
the  first  person  cured  by  devil-dancing,  to  this  period  the  origin 
of  many  other  superstitions  is  referred.  Almost  every  part  of 
the  business  of  life,  is  undertaken  by  these  simple  people  upon 
appointed  days,  they  seem  to  have  a   singular   dread  lest  nis- 
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fortune  staoiild  follow  the  neglect  of  these  obserranceii.  Lucky 
days  are  tOBght  ht,  for  turniog  and  hoeing  the  fields,  sowing^ 
tying  fencesy  raping  and  trakuping  ont  the  grain,  also  for  baild« 
ing  the  small  houses  for  the  people  who  watch  the  fields  at  night» 
and  ior  tying  np  white  tatties  to  scare  away  animals;  again  fot 
pounding  the  paddy  and  storing  b  their  houses. 

When  grain  is  to  he  tramped,  or  threshed  from  the  straw  by 
the  feet  of  men  or  Buffaloes,  a  place  is  selected  and  a  curious 
ceremonial  follows,  a  hole  being  dug  on  the  spot,  a  shell  filled 
with  the  leaves  of  the  Boh  tree,  the  Nicka  and  the  Neagalla- 
welle,  and  some  Hillock  (a  long  grass)  is  placed  in  it,  besides  a 
reaping  hook,  with  precious  stones,  gold  and  silver  or  substitutes 
for  them.  These  being  covered  over  with  earth,  a  stone  is  placed 
above  and  three  rings  are  made  round  them  with  ashes,  after 
vhich  It  is  left  until  the  stars  appear  at  night  when  it  is  sup- 
posed good  luck  has  now  come  to  the  place,  and  the  work  must 
be  commenced  forthwith;  the  articles  deposited  in  the  ground 
being  in  the  first  place  removed.  Offerings  of  grain  are  some- 
times but  not  invariably  made  to  the  priests ;  in  the  case  ot 
reaping  the  first  fruits  of  a  uew  field  it  is  never  omitted.  The 
custom  is  to  take  sufficient  rice  boiled  for  a  meal  and  a  number 
of  different  kinds  of  cakes  made  from  the  fiour-;  of  these  the  holy 
man  must  partake  before  any  one  would  dare  to  make  use  of  the 
remainder  of  the  crop. 

The  fields  are  seldom  cultivated  by  the  owners,  most  fre- 
quently they  are  given  in  charge  to  some  one  who  undertakes 
the  whde  of  the  labor  and  ezpence  of  the  orop.  In  such  a  ease 
the  owner  and  the  cultivator  share  equally,  the  former  appoint- 
ing somebody  to  be  present  at  the  tramping)  to  see  that  he  is  not 
cheated  of  his  proper  share. 

The  rent  or   tax  payable  to.  the  king   was  one  tenth  of  the       ^ 
inrop;    except  in  the   case   of  GK)mmaralle,  (an  obsolete  title)        n 
vho  being  obliged  to  fiurnish  the  king's  messengers   with  food 
when  on  joumies  were  exempted. 
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A.Qimal8  oommitteg  depredadons  in  the  fields  are  frequently 
i»aght  in  traps  or  killed  by  the  watchers  at  night ;  bnt  it  is 
oonndered  nnolean  to  kill  any  anioaal  for  food  in  a  paddy  field — 
tbns  we  find  every  drcumstanoe  of  life  oonnected  with   some 

superstitition. 

HILL  PADDT. 
Hill  paddy  of  which  there  are  many  kinds  is  sown  in  Jnne, 
iSix  months  suffices  to  bring  to  maturity  the  following  kinds 
Rat-ellvie^  Battu-kirrie-ellvie  Gonabarroo-ellvie^  Moodonkirie- 
ellyie,  Laina-ellvie,  and  TaieoUa-ellvie  whilst  Pallai-ellvie 
grows  so  rapidly  that  it  ripens  in  three  months.  Hill 
paddy  is  never  sown  more  frequently  than  once  a  year,  it 
is  planted  upon  land  which  has  been  under  forest  or  very  full 
grown  chena  for  many  years,  it  is  so  exhausting  a  crop  or  the 
land  in}  naturally  so  poor  in  the  ingrediants  for  cereal  production 
that  every  crop  taken  requires  newly  cleared  land.  Artificial 
manure  is  never  applied,  the  ashes  of  the  wood  fires  alone  assist 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Chenas  are  largely  cultivated  in  the 
Eurrowitte,  Navadoong,  Sukulu  and  Attakalong  corles  in  the 
Saffragam  district.  The  crop  of  hill  paddy  suffers  more  from 
draught,  than  the  grain  cultivated  in  swamps,  indeed  any  de« 
fienoy  in  the  seasonable  moisture  is  sure  to  result  in  a  total 
failure  of  the  crops.  When  the  land  is  moderately  good  and 
the  season  propitious,  the  return  from  this  cultivation  is  generally 
tenfold.  The  work  is  generally  conducted  by  the  inhabitants 
of  ihe  viUage  together  who  share  equally  in  the  produce,  the 
women  do  their  share  of  the  work  in  weeding  and  harvesting, 
also  in  carrying  the  brush  off  the  land  to  be  used  for  fire  wood. 
It  is  eomputed  that  the  labor  of  two  men  in  this  cultivation  will 
pfoduee  suffident  for  the  subsistanoe  of  tliree  persons.  Swamp 
pa(ldy  is  more  prolific  and  the  labor  of  cultivation  easier,  the 
labour  of  one  man  bdng  supposed  to  be  snfficie&t  to  raise  the 
food  of  three  and  often  more.  The  same  superstitious  cere- 
monie;^  are  observed  wilh  reference  to  the  operations  as  described 
above. 
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KUBAKAN. 
Karakan  or  Natohery  is  extensively  cultivated  on  Chena 
lands  in  this  district ;  it  is  a  small  seed  like  brown  mastard> 
which  when  ground  into  flonr  is  used  in  miJcing  cakes.  The 
same  land  will  often  bear  two  crops,  bat  most  frequently  aftet 
the  first  instead  of  a  seoond  crop  of  grain,  diillies  are  sown.  The 
cultivation  of  Kurakan  is  carried  on  most  extensively  in  the 
Bintenne^  there  it  is  said  to  yield  Areqoently  fifty  fold.  The  natives 
after  the  clearing  and  sowing  is  completed  by  the  men^  consider  it 
d^ading  for  any  but  the  weaker  sex  to  perform  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  labor,  the  weeding,  the  cropping  and  the  threshing, 
therefore  is  performed  by  cutting  the  heads  from  the  plant 
and  drying  them  on  mats ;  when  dry  and  of  a  bright  brown 
color,  the  heads  are  crushed  in  a  basket  or  between  mats,  which 
soon  disengages  the  small  seed,  and  winnowing  in  coUoos,  (hand 
baskets)  completes  the  process.  The  seed  after  winnowing  and 
before  storing  is  exposed  to  the  sun  in  shallow  trays,  which 
hardens  it.  Before  threshing  or  grinding  they  do  not  observe 
any  form  of  divination  to  discover  a  happy  time  to  commence  the 
work ;  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  rule,  the  cultivation 
of  Kurakan  b  not  generally  profitable  the  return  compared  with 
the  labor  expended,  would  not  yield  a  subsistance.  tt  is  only 
cultivated  as  an  addition  to  other  productions,  and  it  will  grow 
upon  land  which  is  not  good  enough  for  Hill  Paddy.  Many 
diflTerent  seeds  are  sown  with  Kurikan  and  are  crept  afterwards, 
a  few  of  these  are  Moongatta,  Coolu,  Oolundue  and  Boomai  all 
vetches.  Panna  a  kind  of  com,  Abba  (mustard(  Miris  (chillies) 
Assamoodagany  (a  curry  stuff)  Iringgue  Clndian  corn)  Ammoo 
(small  grain)  Mair  curral  (a  kind  of  bean)  Wambotoo  (Bringal) 
with  Kackirrie,  Tirrambura,  Allu-poohool,  Ratta-poohool,  Dia- 
Laboo,  and  Vetha'ColIa,  all  different  kinds  of  goutds  and 
cucumbers. 

TOBACCO.      ^ 
So  very    litllu  tobacco  is  cultivate3  bj  the   natives  of  Ceylon 
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generally  and  in  the  district  of  Saffiragam  less  than  iQ>  maojr 
ether  parts  of  the  Island,  that  a  very  short  notice  will  auffice> 
to  describe  the  simple  operations  connected  with  its  culture. 

When  it  is  intended  to  plant  Tobacco,  cattle  are  penned  upoa 
the  ground  to  manure  It,  after  which  the  surface  ia  broken  up 
with  the  mamotie.  After  this  at  distances  of  three  feet  apart 
every  way,  holes  are  dug  about  eighteen  inches  wide  and  as  much 
as  two  feet  deep,  which  are  filled  with  cow^ung  and  soiL 

In  the  mean  time  a  nursery  of  young  plants  has  been  prepared, 
on  newly  cleared  ground  under  shade,  well  manured  by  the  ashes 
of  the  burnt  chena.  When  the  seedlings  have  attained  the  size 
of  three  leaves,  they  are  considered  best  to  transplant  into  the 
holes :  after  which  the  utmost  care  is  taken  of  them  by  shading 
and  watching  until  the  roots  have  taken  firm  hold  of  the  ground. 
From  this  period  to  arriving  at  maturity,  the  plants  are  continual- 
ly inspected,  to  remove  decaying  leaves  and  insects  to  which 
they  are  very  liable*  Havyig  attained  the  height  of  two  and 
half  feet  the  top  of  the  plant  is  cut  ofl^,  and  it  is  well  earthed  up 
round  the  roots,  this  prevents  the  plant  running  rapidly  to  seed 
and  promotes  the  growth  of  the  leaves.  Abont  three  months  is 
sufficient  to  bring  the  plant  to  its  full  growth,  the  leaves  are 
then  cut  and  cured  by  the  simple  process  of  drying  them  on  lines 
in  the  house.  The  quality  of  tobacco  grown  in  this  country  ia 
very  inferior,  it  is  mostly  used  for  chewing  with  betel  by  the 
natives.  One  would  readily  suppose,  that  every  native  in  the 
rural  districts,  would  produce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  dwell* 
ing  sufficient  tobacco  for  his  own  consumption,  but  such  b  not 
the  case.  On  the  contrary  it  is  one  of  those  articles  which  the 
more  enterprising  inhabitants  of  the  low  country  carry  up  to 
the  interior  to  barter  for  coffee,  areka  nuts  and  other  produce ; 
this  is  grown  in  Jaffna,  Chilaw  and  a  few  other  places. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years   a  quantity   of  tobacco  was 

,  grown  in  the  elevated  districts  of  Ouva  in  the  fine  soil  of  virgin 

forests.     This   cultivation  has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared 
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nnce  the  natives  have  been  prevented  from  encroachiog  upon, 
the  crown  lands.  The  quality  of  the  Oavah  Tobacco  is  finer 
than  any  other  native  kinds  prodaced  id  the  ooontry,  it  is  very 
rich  and  fnll  flavored  and  from  which  Cigarjs  and  Cheroots  equal 
to  the  most  oelebrated  sorts  could  be  made.  Large  quantities  were 
formerly  brought  down  by  the  Tavelams  to  Ratnapoora  and 
bartered  for  salt«  fish,  and  coooa  nuts ;  but  the  trade  in  this  article 
has  almost  entirely  ceased.  Dombera  is  also  celebrated  for  the 
quality  of  its  Tobacco,  a  circumstance  doubtless  attributable  to  the 
limestone  formation  on  which  rests  a  large  portion  of  the  soil, 
of  that  fertile  valley. 

Tobacco  being  a  lime  plant  and  therefore  a  crop  of  the  moat 
exhausting  nature  to  the  soil,  it  is  not  surprising  that  its  culti- 
vation is  not  persevered  with,  in  a  countryi  where  the  resuci- 
tation  of  the  soil  by  artificial  means  is  so  little  understood. 
The  quality  of  the  article  produced  not  only  suffers  by  neglect 
in  this  respect,  but  by  the  total  ignorance  of  the  cultivators  how 
to  prepare  the  green  leaf  so  as  to  improve  and  retaiu  its  narco*^ 
tic  qualities,  and  those  properties  for  which  the  article  cultivated 
m  the  Spanish  settlements  is  so  justly  celebrated. 

In  this  place,  it  may  be  interestiug  to  mention,  that  an  enter- 
pridog  foreigner  has  lately  established  a  Tobacco  plantation 
at  Tangalle,  where  he  has  introduced  the  kinds  most  in  repute 
in  the  European  markets,  and  employs  a  professional  man  (a 
Spaniard  I  believe)  to  prepare  the  leaves,  and  manufiEU}ture 
them  into  cigars.  Those  made  from  Tobacco  grown  from 
Havannah  seed  are  highly  esteemed,,  and  command  a  ready  sale 
at  good  prices, 

COCOA  NUTS. 
Experience  has  proved  that  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea,  the  cocoa  nut  tree  grows  in  perfection,  yet  it  will  bear 
much  fruit  at  any  elevation  below  2,000  feet;  it  is  therefore 
extraordinary  that  the  inhabitants  generally  of  the  Safiragam 
district  do  not  grow  sufficient  for  tjieir  own  use, 
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Cocoa  t)iits  are  still  brought  in  large  qnan titles  from  the  low 
coaotry  and  exchanged  for  local  prodooe ;  the  tree  being  ael* 
dem  met  with  except  sarrounding  the  houses  of  headmen,  and 
about  Wi hares.  About  the  atation  of  Ratoapoora  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ealluganga  the  trees  are  very  numerous^  and  inter* 
spersed  wicb  the  elegant  bamboo  add  great  beauty  to  *the 
landscape.  Whenever  natives  intend  to  plant  cocoa  nuts,  they 
always  procure  the  seed  nuts  from  the  low  country,  the  custom 
appears  based  upon  experience  that  the  tree  thus  raised  bears  better, 
than  one  raised  from  seed  grown  on  the  spot.  The  young  cocoa  nut 
plant  is  not  as  in  the  plantations,  sprouted  by  putting  the  nut  upon 
the  ground  and  partially  burying  it  in  soil,  but  two  nuts  being 
tied  together  by  stripes  of  the  hudk,  are  suspended  over  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  until  the  green  shoots  break  forth,  when  they 
are  planted  in  holes.  They  alledge  as  a  reason  for  adapting 
this  system,  that  they  are  safe  from  the  depredations  of  pigs  and 
also  frem  white  ants. 

On  occasions  when  Jack  and  Cocoa  nut  trees  are  more  par« 
ticularly  cared  for;  which  is  when  the  fruit  is  upon  them,  the 
natives  practice  certain  ceremonies  by  which  they  hope  to  pre- 
serve them  from  depredation.  Having  procured  a  number  of 
young  leaves  of  the  cocoa  nut  tree,  they  proceed  to  charm  them, 
by  laying  them  on  the  ground  anil  burning  dumla  (rosin)  round 
them.  These  leaves  they  then  tie  to  each  of  the  tree^t.  and  they 
believe  that  any  one  who  eats  of  the  fruit  afterwards  without 
daim  to  it  will  die. 

If  the  ceremony  is  effectual,  these  leaves  must  be  a  very  econo- 
mical police,  and  might  be  introduced  to  protect  more  valuable 
property* 

ABEKA   NUTS. 

The  trade  in  areka  nuts  U  so  extensive  that  any  notice  of  the 

products    of    Saffragam    would    be    incomplete    without    such 

description  as  the  subject  will  admit  of.     The  beautiful    palm 

which  produces  the  nuts,  grows  to  great  perfection   in  this  dia- 
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tritt,  it  deHgbto  in  ibady  and  moist  places.  Except  arouttd  my 
imik  boDgalow  I  never  saw  it  ooltivated  but  wberever  there  ace 
a  few  trees  aod  the  locality  is  favourable,  they  iDcrease  largely 
by  the  droppiDgs,  and  thus  have  been  formed  the  beaatifal 
groups  of  this  tree,  which  break  the  sameness  of  the  scenery. 
Tbey  are  collected  in  large  qaantities  by  moormeo,  who  send 
tbem  in  boat  loads  to  Colombo,  whence  they  are  shipped  to 
Ihe  coast,  and  to  the  Maldives, 

BETEL. 

These  leaves  Uie  produce  of  a  kind  of  pepper  vine  am 
not  grown  in  quantities  as  in  the  low  country  to  supply 
ihe  markets,  but  in  all  the  gardens,  the  plant  is  tndned  upon 
the  Jack  treeS|  and  supplies  the  wants  of  those  belon|^ 
ing  to  the  &mily.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  betel  ii 
trained  upon  sticks  and  patches  of  ground  to  the  extent  of  an 
aere  are  cultivated  entirely  with  it.  The  women  oolleot  the 
leaves  paddng  them  earefully  in  baskets  and  take  them  tp 
mairket. 

AH  ofierings  of  money  to  Temples  must  be  presented  in  it 
betel  leaf.  On  the  fence  of  a  betel  garden,  a  chatty  painted 
bkck  with  white  spots  is  frequently  exposed,  to  scare  away 
ftil  spirits.    This  superstition  is  not  confined  to  betel  plantation^ . 

0ABDA1I0M8. 

Cardamoms  are  not  cultivated,  but  they  are  found  in  small 
quantities  in  moist  situations  in  the  jungles.  Tbey  are  most 
plentifal  about  OiUemalle  at  the  base  of  tbe  mountains  on  ibf 
load  to  Adams  Peak  hma  Ratnapoora.  Tbey  are  frequently  used 
freen  to  diew  instead  of  betel  lea£ 

TALIPOT     PALM. 

These  wonderfhl  trees  grow  in  great  numbers  about  the 
-villages  in  Safiragam,  and  like  the  other  trees  wbioh  form  the 
beaatifbl  groups  about  the  houses  owe  litde  to  tbe  care  of  man. 
^ben  jungle  is  cat  lor  sowing  fine  grain  tbey  are  always  left, 
'fitery  native  canys  a  strip  of  th^  leaf  to  shelter  bin  firom  the 


— B-igrH^rect-try 


-Geegle  --^ 


mmmAnin.     Wbea  Aried  and  itwed  C^fethery  IcMt  plecei  ^ 
lwfft»  whteh  may  be   carried  by  ona  num  maka  aa  aooDellMt 
ipovtaUe  leat^  when  placed  im  atidts  oul  from  the  tteigbbetifiDg 
jtmgle.    They  are  much  tised  by  the  drivers  of  Bullock  Tawlams, 
wheo  they  stop  for  the  uight ;  the  pack  saddles  are  buHt  iato 
«   eqaare  heap  and  protected  fVotn  the   weather   by    TaNpeli 
filaeed  at  Ae  top.     Tetnple     beadmfen  and    RattamahatmeyiBi 
when  they  travel  are  always  followed  by  IVtlipot  bearers ;  lllb 
leaves  for  this  purpose  are  generally   sown  at  the  edges  and 
inlaid  with  laic  and  colotrs*     All  kinds  of  temporary  baildiaga 
ipa  tlottobed  with  talipots,  they  are  also  used  as  a  water  proof 
faveriig  for  loads   carried  ia  baskets^  it  would  be  almost   im- 
|MsiUe  to  describe  the  Qany  uses  to  whioh  they  are  i^ied  by 
tbdnativesk 

^ACE   TBBB. 

Hirfs  'Taluable  tree  is  seldom  planted  ba^  springe  vp  fhm 
aeel9  which  have  been  scattered  by  aecideat  around  die  dwslMagi 
of  the  natives.  The  seeds  and  pulp  in  which  they  are  coMaiiM»< 
Iriibinrthe  fruit  are  mudi  used  as  fopd.  Tbe  timber  is  peirhapt 
tte  ttmst  eseAil  gFOwn  on  the  hlaad,  befog  adapted  for  eTeff3r 
{mrpose,  if  cot  young  it  is  apt  to  be  (jnickly  worn  aatieii. 
BMieath  its  shade  the  eoffi»e  tree  grows  luxuriantly,  maoairad  hf 
o8al  from  the  house  and  not  pruned  down  into  heavy  bearing. 

COFFEB   TBBB% 

neOoflbebushin  theipper  part  of  this  district  attains  to  sm 
eattrttordlnary  tm^  in  the  Adigars  garden  at  Dallaogodde  (here  am 
neveral  speeimeae  of  the  tbksknew  of  a  man's  thigh.  In  seteial 
parts  of  the  district  plantations  bate  been  formed  after  Ifae 
aiaaner  of  cultivation  pntotioed  by  Europeans,  and  the  small 
of  Coflba  invariably  found  about  the  hooaea  have  been 
by  pbttting.  The  produte  is  picked  and  very  !&► 
fsefedlly  fivpnred  by  the  women  and  children^  and  is  sold  to  the 
■ooRnen  who  aoUect  it  principally  in  exrbaage  for  salt.  TImi 
H^  fliiaMW  ni>taiaod  for  it,  ban  abnent  snnihilaind  diakip 
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iht  to«(  «f  cvltimiM  mi  Iwnfort  «•  stt  nave^Bd  bj  tip 
€Sd0»ba  yrUt.  Tb»  coflbe  is  vtai  poktd  a»d  •torcd^  litMtUr 
WiCJDf  lotliMf*  Md  ¥m4  iiofMntitiet  will  be  poured  io  wkeB«v^ 
itm  price  rieet  bigb  enougb  ta  irvQrooerata  tb^  iiidqttriQai  U^oth 
IMA  and  Cbettite  vbo  collect  it«  Tb9  qoeotUf  pro4iioed 
MDQflJlf  ia  tbie  distrkt  in  tUted  io  the  ofl&ciitl  reiomi  kf 
\m  ^a^MO  biMbids  or  ibout  19.900  «ivt  I  m^y  M$  to 
niklerated. 

JAOaEBT  PALM* 

BiiilM  ib«  Areka  aad  Telif»i  p«lo»  ib#  Xtttil.  #r  J$^ 
fity  paku  is  alnost  iewaritfcly  foaod  etmil  tbe  fiUegfi^ 
I  hMre  tmaam  to  beUefe  it  is  «^yer  .fUoM*  bot  is  sawn  bf 
^nds  bcioB  4c$tlered  by  aBinals.  Tbis  tise  inseldom  fivmd  |p 
Imsts  M  ao  eUvatioa  cxoeedi^g  300Q  feet  and  grows  io  steif 
l^ie^  It  i»  macb  oot  dowo  by  ibe  natives  and  wbea  ^ 
ioasrpUb  Ml  removed  it  is  used  for  spouts  to  cooduct  the  waters 
fcr  irrigadoD  sod  from  tbe  roofs  of  iheir  bouses.  Tbe  woa4 
wlucb  is  particularly  hard,  appears  as  if  it  were  composed  of 
large  dark  fibres  twisted  together,  it  is  much  used  to  peg 
together  the  beams  used  in  building,  also  as  a  substitute  for 
iroo  as  bars  to  wiodows,  and  for  paddy  pouuders.  But  tbe 
chief  use  of  the  Kittnl  tree  is  to  draw  the  toddy  from  it.  The 
maoner  in  which  this  is  done  is  curions :  as  soon  as  the  bod  or 
spike  appears,  it  is  cot  off  within  three  inche;»  of  the  stalk, 
and  ao  incision  made  in  which  a  mixture  of  limes.  saTt,  black 
pepper  and  garlick  is  put  and  tied  up  Very  tight.  This  tett 
for  three  days  after  which  it  i»  removed  and  the  bud  sgaia  cut^ 
tbe  toddy  will  now  flow  into  a  chatty  placed  to  receive  it ;  the 
liquor  may  be  taken  from  a  tree  in  this  way  for  several  months 
at  a  time.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  tree  which  has  been  coo*^ 
tinoally  tapped  for  many  years  prodnces  the  hardest  wood ;  the 
wood  of  tbe  wiU  tree  growiug  in  the  jungle  being  oompara-' 
tively  soft  and  spongy,    Toddy  when  freflb  drawn  from  tbe  ireo 


.b  fweei  to  the  ftaste^  and  poMesMs  all  the  propertUto  of  ctii^ 
Jnice ;  after  being  boiled  and  the  watery  particles  eTi^rated  from 
it  several  times^  it  crystalizes  into  a  course  sugar ;  capable  ofbeing 
refined  into  a  superior  article*  Afiet  standing  twenty  four  houiw 
toddy  begins  to  ferment  and  acquirles  an  intoxicating  quality, 
in  this  state  it  is  called  rarh  and  much  of  it  is  dandestioeljr 
consumed/  I  use  this  term  because  the  arrack  renter  of  the 
district  has  the  power  of  levying  a  fine  upon  those  "who  use  it : 
a  power  too  frequently  and  vexatiously  exercised. 

The  Chrriea  or  Gamboge  tree  produces  a  pulpy  fruit  whidi 
the  natives  dry  in  the  sun  after  cutting  it  in  pieces,  and  use  it 
to  impart  a  powerful  acid  flavour  to  their  curries.  !%• 
Kaknna  and  several  other  trees,  produce  seeds  from  which 
they  express  oil  for  anointing  their  bodies  and  lighting  their 
dwellings.  The  primitive  mode  of  obtaining  the  oil  is  by  oom* 
pressing  the  seeds  previously  put  into  a  mat  bag  between  two 
^ralel  bars  of  wood,  and  catching  the  oil  as  it  flows  into  a 
ehatty  placed  beneath. 

CATTLE. 

Besides  fiuffaloes  which  are  used  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
paddy  fields,  a  great  many  other  horned  cattle  are  bred  in  this 
district.  The  bullocks  are  chiefly  hired  by  the  moormen  TaveTam 
keepers,  who  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  carry  to  the  low  country 
various  articles  of  produce,  which  they  have  collected  and  bring 
iip  salt,  cocoa  nuts,  fi»h,  &c  for  their  bartering  trade ;  others 
are  purchased  for  the  Bandy  traffic  of  Colombo,  and  the  Oalle 
and  Kandy  roads.  The  numbers  of  cattle  do  not  increase 
rapidly  ;  little  attention  is  paid  to  them,  their  food  is  only  what 
the  uncultivated  hills  supply,  with  the  occasional  improvement 
of  what  may  be  found  in  the  stubble  fields.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  were  the  natives  more  energetic,  the  number 
of  cattle  might  soon  be  doubled.  They  are  extremely  affraid 
of  misfortunes  occuring  to  their  cattle  through  the  agency  of  evil 
spirits,  to  prevent  this,  once  a  year  they  procure  a  quantity  of 
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tipo  plaintabs  which  most  be  grown  by  the  owner  of  the  eattlei 
and  place  them  with  a  dish  of  boiled  rice  on  a  small  platform 
made  for  the  purpose  in  the  maduwa  (grain  store)  attached  to 
their  houses.  A  Devil  dancer  (Cattadia)  who  has  been  previons- 
Ij  engaged  then  approaches  and  summons  all  the  devils  to  ap- 
pear  to  him,  he  then  falls  to  and  eats  as  much  as  he  pleases  of 
the  rice  aod  plantidns,  and  informs  his  employers  that  no  harm 
will  happen  to  their  cattle  dnring  the  ensuing  vear.  The 
ceremony  is  concluded  with  the  beatiog  of  tom  toms  and  dancing. 
When  bullocks  are  to  be  castrated,  branded  with  the  owners 
name,  or  trained  to  carry  loads,  the  wisemen  are  invariably 
consulted  to  name  a  lucky  day,  otherwise  they  apprehend  the 
animals  would  die  under  the  operation ;  and  they  frequently  do  so 
from  the  effects  nevertheless. 

H0U9K8. 

The  comfort  of  a  dweUing  must  be  estimated  by  the  sup« 
posed  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  judging  by  this  standard,  the 
people  of  Ceylon  and  of  Safiragam  in  particular  appear  to  be, 
as  the  saying  is,  pretty  well  to  do  in  the  world.  Their  wants 
|ffe  few  and  in  describing  the  manner  in  whidi  their  oul* 
tivations  are  conducted,  I  have  shewn  that  they  are  easily  sup* 
plied.  In  SafGragam  the  mode  of  building  rooms  to  form  the 
four  sides  of  a  small  quadrangle  as  in  the  Kandian  country 
b  not  generally  adopted,  but  the  houses  generally  consist  of 
t^ree  rooms  side  by  side  under  one  roof;  with  the  maduwa  or 
grainstore,  generally  a  shed  open  on  one  side,  placed  at  right 
angles  at  one  end.  In  the  Kandian  country  paddy  is  frequent- 
ly stored,  in  a  round  place  elevated  by  single  stones  from  the 
ground  in  the  manner  ricks  are  preserved  from  vermin  at  home, 
and  for  the  same  purpose.  This  is  built  of  wattled  sticks  and 
plastered  with  clay  and  cowdung  inside  and  out,  and  thatched^ 
it  is  seldom  larger  than  a  full  tsized  water  butt. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  there  are  owners  of  paddy 
lands  in  this  country  called  paddy-misers.  These  unhappy  persons 
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ifte  the  hoarder  of  coin  hyif  penorioasiy  in  die  inidit  of  plenty^  ^tf 
i^ore  up  the  produce  of  season  after  season,  they  caniioi  cBci-: 
same  it,  they  will  not  sell  it,  or  part  with  it  to  iinjr  one,  it 
therefore  peiiahea.     "Who  sliall  s^y  the  misei  U   not  4  i^xbnd^ 


The  superstitions  of  the  natives  respecting  their  dwel- 
Mngs  are  various ;  for  patting  in  tlie  posts,  thatcJbing  an% 
lighting  the  first  iire^  lacky  days  most  he  consnltej  for.  They 
consider  it  onlncky  to  bqdd  their  hoaaes  from  nort£  to  soutlh, 
or  vice  versa,  as  these  points  are  caUed  Cfinny  Cimnd  wH^ 
means  fire  end.  They  have  the  idea,  that  persons  living  in. 
hoaaes  so  placed  will  be  condnoally  ^hting  witli  each  ottieri  ancl 
snbject  te  all  kinds  of  sickness ;  and  the  house  itself  wiil  t>& 
sure  to  be  burnt  down.  Sometimes  a  maa  and  his  family  wilL 
desert  a  house  they  have  inhabited  all  their  lives,  from  the  feat 
of  devils.  In  this  way  th^y  prilcttoe  greatly  upon  the  cr^hlity 
upon  each  other ;  fr^uently  hiding  neat  the  hou^  and  pc/ltfftigi 
the  roof  with  pebbles  after  dark,  which  under  the  belief  it  ftta 
agency  of  evil  spirits,  dkHiies  the  inmskfea  to  abilndciti  tfiAr  baUl^ 
tation.  A  death  in  the  family  oiot  unfrequently  datsesf  tikik  W 
abandon  a  dwelling  in  whic&  the  family  have  resided' itiltny  yeM. 

Frequently  in  taking  up  their  lodging  In  one  of  the  tempdrary 
b'uildinga  erected  on  clearings  for  Coraken,  they  will  strip  tlie 
bark  from  the  nearest  trees  of  the  standii^g  Jbrest  in  6rder  io. 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  demons  from  whoW  they  ^ear  inolea* 
tation. 

.  Many  of  the  peaked- mountaina  of  this  district  have  ^veo  rise 
to  legendery  fictions,  which  still  exerdse  an  influence  iipon  ttve- 
natives.  The  story  mentioned  in  siajor  ForbesV  account  of  H 
journey  from  the  Wilson  plains  to  Ballangodd^  ia  stiA  belieVed. 
The  breaks  in  the  Pettiagalle  range  of  mouhtaind  which  fotm  tii 
important  feature  in  the  view  id  descending  frdfili'  ttid  Ztin^  tb 
fte  romantic  village  of  Gallagattiroa,  are  ascribed  to  Ae  Mtxdwm. 
Kftmaserta.    The  moimtain  ttsetf  at  hid  tb^  ttpj/^t  paft  (if  li 
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ii  called  God's  garden,  aad  tbey  believe  misfortniie  wilt  ove^ 
take  any  who  presumes  to  fell  tEe  forest  tor  cultivation.*  Tbia 
superstition  |affe  ffae'  to  iKueb  InoollveMenoe  to  ttfe  European^ 
who  commenced  dearing  the  land  for  Coflfee  cultivation,  every 
eat  finger,  ever^  f>ioW  firotn  the  brUidi  6i  ii  tifee,  was  looked 
upon  as  evidence  of  the  Deity's  displeasure.  To  the  eflbct  of  this 
Hf^hMba  l&tiHtiiMM  to  a«cribe  fbe  drectm^taftce  tllat  ihe  upper 
^  of  Patia^aDe  th6ugh  sintotitided  hjr  well  populated  viOleyi^, 
6iie<»f  Oe  few Ull*  ftk  dtti  distiKct  whfdi  wsw  covcfred  with  4n  oH*« 
filial  gttnriXL  df  fbres^  «itil  putcha^d  hy  Euti^afiM  ftr  Coffee 
cultivation.  The  superstitions  respecting  this  tfiountain,  havft 
dottbtless  been  kept  in  remembrance  by  the  eremite  priests  who 
f  ve  in  the  eavte  »t  its  bbse^  perhaps  there  is  n6  district,  ia 
wUeh  the  priesthood  is  more  numerous^  or  where  theit  influence 
ia  mote  felt  tiian  in  SaCraganu 

It  is  not  my  ifttelition  to  diverge  ihto  a  isoniSd^attdtt  df  th^ 
titfigidus  ot)8erviiiioes,  but  th^  "hirlotis  superstitions  Which  I  have 
trtefi^  gl&nccA  bX,  she^  th4t  iheiir  sentimehts  partake  mor6  6f 
tetii  thin  of  )iopd.  Instead  of  looking  for  th4  p'rotectioti  df  a 
Sopi^d^  ft&d  beheflbent  fieiii^,  ihey  seek  td  iSvert  by  propitil^ 
fibh  t(r<$  iiiiilUrtiiii^  wtitdi  they  belid^e  the  i^irits  of  evil  hAv^ 
(owe^  to  ibflict. 

This  paper  baa  fiur  exceeded  in  length  the  few  remdirks  t 
bitended  to  offer,  the  suoject  a^rd^ng  much  greater  scope  for 
deaeription  and  remark  than  I  supposed  at  the  commencement. 
Extended  as  these  notes  appear  to  be,  I  feel  that  they  aire  great- 
fj  cnrtidled  of  t&e  amplification  the  sal)ject  would  aJ^mit  of,, 
imd  t^dse  ^ho  take  a  pleasure  in  observing  the  manners  and 
customs  of  a  primitive  people,  will  look  (or  man^  ihofe  ^ri^ 
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S)tETCBE8  IN  THE  NATURAL  HKTORt  OF  CEYLON, 

Bt  EpeAB  L.  Latabd,  Ebo.  CMl  E.  Sw 

(Read  4dh  November^  1818> 


In  ofiering  to  the  Society  the  acoompaoyiag  Sketch  oa 
the  Gtenns  P^ilio  inhabiting  Ceylon,  I  beg  to  make  ancb 
few  obeervationa  as  will  explain  the  plan  which  I  propose  to 
porane,  should  my  eeaay  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
Society's  JonmaL 

Little  or  nothing  exists  on  the  Efoi,  to  shew  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  investigation  of  the  Fanna  of  the  Island.  I 
therefore  pn^iose  to  enumerate,  from  time  to  time,  the  varions 
indigenous  species  of  Insects,  Birds,  &c  giving  a  description  of 
such  as  are  new,  briefly  stating  their  locality,  season  of  ap- 
pearance, food,  and  any  other  peculiarities  which  may  be  in* 
teresting.  In  my  text  I  shall  follow  as  closely  as  may  be,  the 
example  of  men  of  note  who  have  pursued  the  same  course,  such 
as  Hodgson,  Sykes,  Blyth,  and  many  others,  whom  though 
I  cannot  equal,  I  may  at  least  follow.  For  the  correctness 
of  laets  stated,  I  will  vouch  ;  for  the  correctness  of  the 
Ideni^aHon  M  species  I  cannot,  although,  to  guard  against 
mistakes  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  I  will  submit  my  sped* 
mens  to  the  scrutiny  of  those,  who  have  the  power  of  re- 
fering  to  the  vast  collections  in  England  and  India,  and  also 
to  books,  of  which  no  Library  in  the  Island,  possesses  a  single 
volumn  on  Oriental  Entomology,  or  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal)  Ornithology. 

I  bad  the. honor  some  time  since  of  reading  before  thb  Society, 
a  paper  on  ^^  Collecting  and  rearing  Lepidoptera,  with  a  list  of 
our  indigenous  Butterflies/'  and  I .  purpose  that  the  Entomolo- 
gical portion  of  these  sketches  shall  in  a  manner  constitute  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  paper. 
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Ordo.  LEPIDOPTERA. 

Sectio.  DIURNA. 

Gfentis  Paptlto, 
^This  genus  contains  most  of  our  largest  Diurnal  Lepidoptera, 
two  or  three  species  measuring  upwards  of  six  inches  in  ex« 
pause.  It  is  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  Island,  one 
spedes  or  another  being  found  everywhere.  Of  all  at  present 
known,  but  one  has  the  hind  or  inferior  wings«  terminating  in 
long  slender  sharp  pointed  tails ;  eight,  have  moderately  lengthen* 
ed  tails,  broad  and  spatulate ;  three,  have  the  tail  still  less  pro- 
duced and  spatulate ;  gradually  approaching  the  remaining  three, 
in  which  the  tail  is  alt<^ether  obsolete. 

The  Aurelia  are  attached  to  a  branch  by  the  tail,  and  a 
band  round  the  middle ;  the  head  but  little  inclined,  except  in 
»  few  instanoes,  which  shall  be  noticed  under  the  species  in  which 
they  occur. 

The  larvae  are  naked,  and  furnished  with  a  fleshy,  furcate, 
tentacle,  on  the  shoulder  as  it  were,  which  they  have  the  power 
of  protruding  and  retracting.  It  is  moistened  with  a  strong 
scented  fluid,  and  is  I  believe,  a  means  of  defence  against  its 
parasitic  enemies,  the  Ichneumon  flies,  which  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  living  caterpillar ;  if  the  larvae  is  touched,  the  tentacle  is 
rapidly  thrust  out,  and  struck  on  the  irritating  object,  I  observe 
that  all  the  Papilionidse  whose  metamorphoses  I  have  followed, 
teed  on  aromatic  plants,  such  as  the  Citron.  May  not  the 
juices  of  these  plants,  supply  the  scented  fluid  alluded  to  P 

The  eggs  present  under  the  microscope  a  variety  of  singular 
forms,  and  the  succession  of  changes  from  them  to  the  perfect 
Ay,  is  generally  efiected  in  from  fifteen  to  thirty  days,  ' 

P.  Hal^hroH,  var.  This  is  a  distinct  species  from  the  true 
Haliphron  which  is  found  in  Celebes.  The  larva  feeds  on  the 
Aristolochia  Indica  (Linn  :)  **  Saxana"  of  the  natives.  The  per- 
fect insect  is  common  and  widely  distributed  except  in  the 
peninsular  of  Jaffna,  where  according  to  tjjc  Reverend  F,  Taylor 
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it  is  not  found.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  it  myself  dojH 
ing  either  of  the  two  visits  I  have  made  there  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year, 

.  P.  Polymnestor,  A  common  and  widely  distributed  insect 
though  rare  in  Jafiha.  The  larvsB  feed  on  different  kinds  of 
Citrus,  the  perfect  fly  appearing  plentifully  in  May. 

P.  Epiiis,  Agreeing  in  all  respects  with  the  last,  except  ^at 
the  dingy  variety  is  rather  scarce. 

P,  Helenus.  Not  uncommon  in  the  interior,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  8,540  feet.    Larva  unknown. 

P.  Polyd(yrus,  Very  common  and  widely  spread,  larva  feeds 
on  Aristolochia  Indica  (Linn :)  Fly  abundant  in  May  and  June, 

P.  Pcmmon.  As  the  last  with  the  exception  of  the  larva 
which  feeds  on  Citrus, 

P«  Hector,  Common  in  July  and  widely  distributed,  larva 
closely  resembles  that  of  Polydorus,  and  often  found  feeding  in 
0(mipany  with  it. 

P^  Jfuttus.  Not  common,  larva  feeds  on  Citms,  the  perfect  fly 
appears  in  Septembers 

P.  Pofytes^  Uncommon ;  I  have  only  captured  about  a  dozen 
specimens  and  those  in  the  month  of  June.  It  does  not  appear 
to  extend  to  the  hills.    The  larva  is  unknown  to  me, 

P.  Of  mo.  Fabricius.  This  splendid  insect  is  very  periodical 
in  its  appearant».  May  being  the  season  in  which  it  is  found 
in  any  abundance.  It  is  then  common,  flying  swiftly,  and  gene- 
rally in  one  direclion  according  to  the  wind.  I  never  could 
detect  a  perfect  fly  alighting  or  hovering  over  flowers  and  shrabs^ 
either  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  or  depositing  their  ova,  the 
larva  is  also  unknown  to  me.  The  specimens  taken  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Colombo  have  the  green  band  unbroken 
throughout  its  whsle  extent.  Those  taken  on  the  Western  Coast 
have  the  band  passing  into  the  discoidal  cell,  while  those  from 
the  interior  have  the  band  outside  the  cell,  but  very  broken  and 
nterupted.    Can  these  be  distinct  varieties  ? 
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1\  Sarpedon,    A  very  common  insect.     Time  of  appearand 

May  and  Jane.    Larrse  feed  on  Cinnamon. 
P.  EwrypOus,    Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  but   oonfiaed 

to  the  Hills  and  not  oommion,  I  never  met  with  the  larva. 
P.   Agamemnon.    Belonging  to  the  same   group  as  the  two 

former,  larva  feeds  .on  the  Soursop,  the  perfect  insect  met  with. 

frequently  in  June  and  July. 

The  Paps  of  Ihis^  Sarpedon,  and  I  presume  of  Earjrpilus,  are 

attached  to  the  underside  of  leaves  almost  horizontally^thus  diffiBC-^ 

ing  from  the  foregoing  species. 

P.  Bisswniis.     This  approaches  closely  to  the  genus  Danais. 

or  Euploea  in  the  appearance  of  the  perfect  fly ;  the  Larva  is  also 

famished  with  spines ;  it  feeds  on  the  Cinnamon  and  b  common  in 
Aprils  the  matuft  insects  being  devebped  in  May^   the   Pupa. 

wants  the  knobs  found  on  those  of    tho  other  Papilionid»  and 

resembles  a  piece  of  burnt  stick,  the  foundation  and  suspending; 

silk  is  blade,  being  the  only  instance  of  that  color  I    have  yet 
0eeD  among  the  various  silks  spun  by  Insects. 

jPcgnho  Btreka,  (Layard),  This  splendid  and  hitherto  rare 
insect  has  been  lately  captured  in  some  abundance  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Symons  in  the  KotmaJHe  range.      The  first  two  spedmena 

from  which   the  accompanying  description  was  taken,  were  pre^ 

sented  to  me  by  Woodford  Birch,  Esq.  and  taken  by  him  at 
KittoolgaUe  in  the  Ambegamoa  range. 

Expanse  of  wing,  about  five  inches:  depth  two  and  half; 
superior  wings,  velvet  bladc»  with  a  whitish  uneven,  triangle 
extending  over  three  parts  of  the  surface  towards  the  exterior 
margin,  broken  and  crossed  by  the  nerves,  which  are  black. 
Inferior  wings  also  velvety  black,  with  a  white  centre  as  in 
Polydoms,  but  extending  higher  into  the  discoidal  cell:  round 
the  exterior  margin  are  five  narrow  redish  Innules,  tails  long 
and  spatnlate.  Larv®  unknown.  The  perfect  fly  is  on  the 
wing  in  the  months  of  March  and  April  frequenting  shady  roads 
and  open  spaces  in  the  jangle.  It  is  very  wary  and  flies  with 
great  rapidity  on  being  alarmed. 
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P  Marianna.  (Layard),  This  lovely  and  graceful  insect  was 
first  observed  by  me  at  Kittoolgalle  between  Ambegamoa  and 
Tatteantotte.  It  is  the  only  instance  we  hate  in  this  country  of 
that  gronp  of  Ps^ilionidae  termed  by  collectors  '^  SwaUow  tailsy" 
as  a  spedmen  also  it  is  unique,  and  T  am  indebted  to  the 
liberality  of  Woodford  Birch,  Esq,  for  its  possession. 

Wings,  from  three  inches  to  three  and  quarter  in  expanse :  from 
shoulder  to  end  of  tail  two  inches  two  lines,  length  of  tail  nine  lines. 
Ground  color  greenish  white,  superior  wings  with  seven  black 
bands  varying  from  about  one,  to  one  and  half  lines  apart :  the 
first,  about  one  and  half  lines  from  the  shoulder  extending  from 
the  anterior  to  the  interior  margin :  the  second  rather  beyond 
the  anal  nerve :  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth,  across  the  discoidal 
cell :  the  sixth  into  the  anal  area ;  and  the  seventh  occupying 
the  whole  border  of  the  exterior  margin,  from  the  apidal  to  the 
anal  angle.  Inferior  wings  with  a  series  of  black  marginal 
lunnles,  the  second  and  third  extended  down  the  tail  which  is 
slender  and  pointed:  a  black  patch  crosses  the  disooidal  cell 
near  the  scutellar  angle,  and  the  marginal  lunules  are  sur- 
mounted by  similarly  colored,  wavey  marks.  The  underside  of 
the  superior  wing  b  the  same  as  the  upper,  but  that  of  the  lower 
wing  is  marked  with  several  dots  and  long  stripes  which  appear 
fiaintly  through  on  the  upper  surface.  A  black  line  runs  down 
the  center  of  the  body  from  the  base  of  the  antennae  to  the  end 
of  the  abdomen,  two  lateral  lines  springing  from  the  base  of  the 
wings  terminate  in  a  similar  way. 

The  perfect  insects  frequent  moist  glades  in  the  jungle, 
alighting  on  the  edges  of  the  streams  and  drinking^  in  which 
act  this  specimen  was  captured.     Larvae  unknown. 
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A  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS  IN  THE  TAMIL  LANGUAGE, 

WITH  THE   NAMES  OF  THE  AUTHORS,  THE 

SUBJECTS  AND    THE  DATES,  AS  FAR  AS 

THEY   CAN    BE   ASCERTAINED. 

Bt   SmoN   Casie   Chittt,  Esq.,    C.  M.  R.  A.  S« 

BMd  June  3rd  and  February  24,  1849. 

SECTION  L 
Philology. 
1.    Agatt^am. 

A  Grammar,  so  called  firom  Agattiyen  or  Agastya,  the  repated 
inveiitor  of  the  Tamil  Langnage.  Who  the  author  of  this  work 
mtm  is  not  certain ;  some  regard  it  as  the  genuine  composition 
of  Aga^a  himself  whilst  others  maintain  that  it  was  written 
by  another  person  under  his  name  long  after  his  time.  It  is^ 
however,  not  the  less  esteemed  anumg  the  literati  of  the  south  cf 
India^  and  is  generally  consulted  by  them  as  a  standard  work. 
%     Tolkappiyam* 

Another  Grammar,  the  oldest  now  in  existence.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  comprising  1276  sutras,  or  aphorisms  in  verse; 
but  it  is  written  in  so  abstruse,  Mid  difficult  a  style  that  few  can 
understand  it.  The  author  is  called  from  the  title  of  his  work 
ToUtgofp^^;  but  his  real  name  was  Tirranahimagnt ;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  lived  at  ToUaiq^akkudi,  a  village  situated  to 
the  south  of  Madura.  A  tradition  states  that  he  was  a  disciple 
of  Agastga^  and  having  quurrelled  with  him  composed  the  pre-< 
sQut  work  with  a  view  of  supplanting   the   one  written  by  his 

master. 

3.    Nannul. 

Another  Grammar,  written  by  a  Jama  ascetic,  named  Patfo. 
•fumdi,  and  inscribed  to  the  king  8eyakang<m,  who  is  conjectured 
te^have  reigned  at  Madura  about  800  years  ago.  The  author 
bad  prop  osed  to  treat  of  his  subject  under  five  different  heads; 
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tfi^nt ;  hut  having  died  before  he  had  completed  bis  deaigB^  the 
work  tfidBtefolrcf  (»tdpriMa  only  the  first  fwo  heads. 

Another  Ghfammar,  io  called  from  Verasozh^^en,  by  whom  it 
was  writteil*  It  ihk&y  tf^ta^  df  Ofthograj^hy  and  Etymology, 
aa  also  of  tte  mlat  aft  TeiiiflBafta%  Ml  iir  pvt^aMf  «f  the  same 
date  as  the  preceding  work. 

A  treatise  on  Orthogra{)!ir)r  tod  Etymology:  by  Qunaptra 
Panditen, 

A  treatise  oa  VeisificaiiiWi,  bf  «  /Mi^  flMtid)  nA^ei  ilM^ 
iasi^aran,  or  ''  the  ste  af  NMnr/'  wIm  ftoariibad  a0m#  fltt^ 
after  Panamndi.  TUa  ^ik  isy  hawivtelr,  dbaaidefeil  fiiy  oli« 
soure,  owiflf  iiy  »  pea4  aleaaue  la  the  atadiedi  Imvltf  #  tM 
^tyk  employtd :  haoee  Iha  pvavefb  ^  Balt«  Iw  b^  beflHag  tiM 
Pengai  (ketda  dram)  than  bt  ifMmg  v^ttm  Hy  ituijfn^  1116 

7.  TahdtyaUmkdfram^ 

8.  Mdrenaiankdram. 

Two  diflfereat  Ireatileadti  Rhetoric:  one  by  JVmkrfl  Atm^m 
and  the  other  by  Mrnnn. 

9.  IrrHyattdf  Afftgipotia. 

A  tMafllBe  (Hi  tb«  dttbidd  of  subjects  for  amatory  poems 
doai^Mkig  cf  ai  dcti^  of  rtiled  and  examples,  written  by  /r« 
f^jfUtatt,  Ute  b«ad  pt6fed9dr  (jf  the  atident  Tamil  tfniversity 
m  Msldttfa.  The  tit!^  Itf^i  dx  Irreiyanar  being  also  applica- 
ble to  Stva,  his  votaries  believe  it  to  have  been  revealed  by 
him  directly  to  the  University. 

10.  NamU  AfOff^nii^ 

A  treatise  on  the  compositioii  of  amatory  poeoMi:  by  iWlr* 
kairraga  I'famtn, 
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IL    PwapparuL 
A  treatiie  on  Ihe  octopsaftieii  bf  war^baixta  or  moral   verses 

A  treatise  oo  Grammar  and   Rhetoric. 

13.     Ytq^parufi^jfolam. 
14.    Sangojfopjpu. 

Two  diflerent  treatises  oa  Pxosodjr   and  Versification  by  two 
•different  -authors. 

A  treatise  «a  rhsiorioil  Agmes. 

16,    JSkifpii-i^/fl, 
^        17*     FatmoffBrmm, 

18.  Psabandka^dtpam. 

19.  Arty  avid' hu 

^0.    Trayoga^foweham. 

DiflhrenC  treafises  by  different  autboss,   conlaioiqf  rules  Sdx 
the  ooflWnctidn  A  Tarious  kinds  o^  poems. 

%1.    Tanchdiakkana  FtcQfogcfgpa^eru 

A  treatise  on  I3ramnuur  in  all  its .  juwts,  .and  rrriTt'irc  S^ 
«eries  of  1^000  verses^  written  by  XaUaren. 

2^,     ChiUtmbara  Fatifyef. 
23.    San^Hmta  PaUnfeL 
M.'   Ifavantta  Pattiyek 

Three  diflinrent  treatises   by  three  different  wtbocsi  aafibrfon- 

sUtiiig  of  a  centum   of  stanzas  on  the  jppwars  Af  jdhe  .flnt  Jet* 

er  with  which  a  poem  oommenoes  and  the    right  selection  of 

the  same. 

as.    B9ruUmmti0. 

A'Mate  on  the  liiikjeatier  iMocafton;eleelera,iititht  begftrttnn 
of  a  poem. 

2B.    ttcXkana  Vifakkam, 

§La  %c(XMiMon  of  the  true  rules  of  Qrammar  with  strictore^ 
Oft  Ihe  'MmtU:  ty  yjsffhiymafAa  Tandaram. 
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27.  IfakkoM   Vtfakka  Okuraoalu 

A  Counter  Blast  to  tbe  preceding  work  and  8du)liam  ibr  tbo 
'dnddation  of  obscore  passages  in  the  Nannul:  by  Swagnifona 

Tambtran, 

28.  Ifaiiana  Xbifu. 

A  collection   of  rales  on  tbe  dedensions  of  Noons  and  con- 
?jngations  of  Verbs:   by  Samtnatha  lambtran. 

29.  jffakkand  Jtf'ram. 

A  compendium  of  tbe  Grammatical  i^borisms  of  JPttvammd^ 

30,  iVlofiiifi/  Sutra  Yrittu 

An  Exposition  of   the    rnles   of  Grammar   according  to  tbe 
^Nannuis  by  Swagnyana    Tambtran. 

31.  Natmid  VrUh   Tm'et. 

An  |!xplanation  of  the  text  of  the  Aoftiiti^  written  by  San^ 
kara  Namattvagfen,  a  Poet  of  llnnevelly^  at  the  request  of 
Marutkuppa  Ife9en,PoligSiX  of  Ootamalei,  abont  A.  D,  1770. 

32,  Nannul  JSandmai  Turet. 

Another  Explanation    of  the  text  of  the  Nannul:  by    Vt$a^ 
^goffperumal  Iyer  of  Trttoi^at  near  Madras. 

33.  ToUiysp^  Sutra  Viruttt\ 

An  Exposition  of  the  roles  of  Grammer  according  to  the 
Tdkajfp^amn 

34,  An^f^fel   Vitakkam. 
niostrations  of  the  roles  of  Poetry  and    Rhetoric :   by  Sa- 

ravanqpperumal  Tyer  of  Madras. 

35,  EyaMama  SuruUam. 

A  compendiom  of  Ae  rales  of  Grammar  with  regard  (o  cooh 
positions  in  prose  Tamil :  by  the  same  author  as  the  last, 

36,  ITakiana    Vtna^ruUei, 

An  Explanation  of  Grammar  by  means  of  Qoestions  and 
Answers,  in  prose:  by  Tandavarqya  ifoockttiar,  Madras,  1828. 
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37.  IfakhmaehekimAka  Vuiamddeu 

Another  ExplaDation  as  the  preeeding :  by  Ytsq^tgEfpenimal 
Iyer  of  Madras,  1828. 

38.  Ure^art  Nannul. 

An  Ezpofflt  ion  of  the  Narmul,  written  in  the  Astnjfu  metre: 
by  Andi  Pukner  of  Ootankal. 

39.  Urtehal. 

A  Yoeabnlary  ascribed  to  a  Sawa  ascetic^  named  Xim^a^eth 
the  date  of  whose  existence  is,  however,  inTolved  in  obscority. 
like  all  other  ancient  Tamil  compositions  tiiis  work  is  written 
in  Terse,  and  the  anther  has  divided  it  into  ten  diapters,  the 
first  of  which  treats  of  the  Deities ;  the  second  of  man ;  the 
third  of  beasts  and  birds ;  the  fourth,  of  plants ;  Hbe  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh,  of  metals  and  minerals  and  of  varions 
other  objects ;  the  eighth  and  ninth,  of  words  expressing  qua- 
lities and  actions ;  and  the  tenth,  of  words  of  different  signifi- 
cations. It  b  chiefly  designed  for  the  nse  of  schools  and  as 
snch   is  held  in    general  esteem, 

40.  Dwakaram, 

Another  Yoeabnlary,  similar  in  character    to  the   preeeeding  , 
but  mnch  more  copious  and  oonsistiog  of  2386  couplets.    The 
author  Senden  was   a  native  of  Ambel,  a  village  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Eaveri.     Some  place  him  in  the  thirteenth  - 
century,   but  we  have  no  authentic  data  to  determine  it. 

41.  Fingalandex, 

Another  Vocabulary,  so  called  from  its  anther  Pingalen^  & 
distinguished  Saiva  ascetic.  Its  arrangement  is  the  same  with 
the  Divakaram  and  it  serves  in  a  great  measure  to  supply 
the  deficiencies    of  that  work. 

42.  Ek(^pcufha  Nigandu. 

43.  Kayakara  Ntgandu^ 

44.  jRevanasiUer   Sufram^ 
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Different  Yocabloaries  by  dUferent  authors^  bat  none  of  thenL 
m  general  rue, 

45«    Auvei  Nt^andu. 

Synonyma  of  Plants :  by  Auvetyar,  the  celebrated  Tamil 
Poetess,  who  floarished  in  the  ninth  oentary« 

46/   Poihya  Nigandu. 

Another  like   the  preceding  bat  by  a  diflferent  aathor« 

47,  Sukmumx  Nigandu. 

A  Voeabolary,  arranged  onder  twelve  heads  and  consiiting 
of  mere  than  1200  stanzas.  The  anther  Yira  Jfandalaven  was 
a  Jama  King  ;  bat  neither  the  name  of  his  kingdom  nor  the 
duronc^y  of  his  reign  is  known.  His  work,  howerer,  is  pos- 
terior to  the  Jhvakaratn  and  the  Pmgalandei  sinoe  he  notices 
tiiem  both  in  Ua.  Introdaatory  stansas. 

48.  Asirtya  Nigandu. 

Another  Yocabnlary,  so  called  from  the  verses  being  com* 
posed  throughoat  in  the  Asirtya  metre.  It  follows  very  dosely 
the  former,  both  in  the  matter  and  in  the  arrangement,  ani 
is  said  to  have  been  written  by  And^jndaver   of  Ootanka). 

For  the  following  the  Tamils  are  indebted  to  European  Wri-^ 
ters, 

1.     Tonnul  YtTakkam. 

An  Exposition  of  the  rules  of  Grammar,  including  Poetry,, 
written  by  the  Rev,  Father  C.  J.  Bbsohi,  otherwise  called 
Veramamunt  or  ^^the  Great  Champion  Devotee/'  It  b  divi- 
ded into  five  chapters,  comprising  829  Sutras  each  of  whicL 
has  a  series  of  examples  from  dassical  authorities  appended 
to  it.  The  assembly  of  Tamil  Poets,  to  whose  criticism  it 
was  submitted  by  the  author,  duly  appreciating  its  merits  is 
said  to  have  conferred  on  it  the  title  of  Terut'kuru  or  '^  tho 
Intellectual  Monitor/'  and  it  is  doubtless  the  best  work  oa 
Grammar  now  extant  in  the  Tamil  language. 
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%  Gnunmatica  Damulica ;  a  Tamil  Orammar,  ia  LaUo^  hj 
the  Bev,  B.  ZsiessBAtci.    Halle,  1716. 

3.  A  Orammar  of  the  CoimnoQ  Dialeot  of  t)ie  Tamil  Iaa« 
.^pnage,  taaaeiJSxim    Tasml,  in  Latin^  by   tbe  Bey.  Father 

C.  J.  B18CHT,  1739. 

4.  A  GraBmar  of  flie  High  DialeeC  of  the  Tandl  Laognage, 
termed  SAen  TamU,  in  Latin,  by  the  Bey,  Father  0.  J; 
Bbschi,  1730. 

5.  A  Grammar  of  tiie  Tamil  Language^  Yepery,  1789. 

6.  A  Translation  of  Beschi's  Kodun  Tamil  Ghrammar  into 
English,  by  the  Bev«  G.  H.  Hobst.    Yepery,  1806. 

7.  A  Translation  of  Besqhi's  Shen  TamU  Grammar  into 
English,  by  B.  G.   Babikciton,  Esq.    Madras,  1822. 

6.  A  Tamil  Grammar,  in  English,  by  the  Bey.  B.  Anderson, 
London,  1821. 

9.  Another  the  preceding,  by  the  Bey.  C.  T«  E.  BHumm 
Madras,  1836. 

10.    An  Abridgment    of  the  same,  Madras,  1845. 

10.  An  Abridgment  of  the  Latin  Grammar,!  in  TamiU  Pon« 
dioherry,  1845. 

11.  An  Abridgment  of  the  Frendi  Grammar,  in  Tamil. 
Pondioherry,  1845. 

12.  An  Abridgment  of  Murray's  English  Grammar,  in  Tamfl. 
Madras,  1828. 

13.    C&Hmt  Agaradt. 

A  Tamil  Dictionary,  compiled  by  the  Bey.  Father  C.  J« 
Bssom,  in  1732  and  so  called  from  its  consisting  of  foor 
(Cfhaiur)  distinct  parts,  the  first  of  which  exhibits  all  the 
words  of  diflbrent  signtfoations ;  the  second,  the  words  of 
Ae  same  signffications ;  the  tbiid,  all  the  odllectiye  noons  or 
ganerio  words ;  and  the  fDurth,  the  difibrent  words  lAich 
rhyme  together, 

14.    A  Dictionary,  Tamil   and  Latin,  by  the  same  anther* 
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15.  A  Dietionary,  Tamil  and  Portagnese^  by  the  same 
ianihor. 

16,  A  Dictionary  of  of  the  Malabar  (Tamil)  Langoage,  by 
^he  Bey.  B.  ZiEBinxB^La,  Halle,  1716. 

17;  A  Dictionary  Tamil  and  French,  by  the  Bey.  Father 
Dn  BouBcos,  formerly  of  Madras. 

18;  A  Dietionary,  Latin  and  Tamil,  by  the  Bey.  FaAer 
D.  Macmt* 

19*  A  Dictionary,  French  and  Tamil  and  Tamil  and  French^ 
by  Identenant  A.  Blain,  of  the  4th  Begt.  In&ntry,  Pondicherry,  Pa- 
ris, 1831. 

20.  A  Dictionary,  English  and  Tamil,  by  the  Bey.  T.  Fabbioiitb.' 

21.  A  Dictionary,  Tamil  and  English,  by  the  same    aathor. 

22.  A  Dictionary,  Tamil  and  English,  by  the  Bey.  J.  P. 
BoTTun.    Madras,  1834—1841. 

'23.    A  Mannal  Dictionary  of  the  Tamil  Language.     Jaffiia,' 
1842. 

This  work  contains  nbont  58,500  words  being  nearly  four 
times  as  many  as  are  found  in  the  whole  of  the  Oh(Uur 
Agaradi. 

24.  Mannal  Le^con,  English  and  Tamil,  giying  in  Ta- 
mil all  important  English  words,  and  the  nse  of  many 
in  Phrases.  By  the  Bey^  J,  Knight  and  the  Bey.  B.  Spaitldinc^. 
Madras,  1844. 

25.  A  Dictionary,  Latin,  French  and  Tamil.  Pondicherry, 
1846. 


SECTION  n. 

MtTHOLOOT,  HiiSTOBT   AND   BlOGBAPHT, 

1,    Ramayananu 
A  poem  in  seyen  books,  which  are  again    diyided  into  128 
oantos,^oomprising  12,016  stanzas.     It  narrates  the  adyentores  of 
J7ama,  the  conqueror  of  Ceylon,  as  told  originally  by  the  sage 
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Yakntkt  in  Sanskrit^  bat  with  far  greater  poetical  embelBsh- 
ments.  The  author  Kamben  has  left  nothing  on  record  res- 
pecting  his  personal  history,  except  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Trtvahtr  in  the  Tanji^re  country,  and  undertook  and  finished 
bis  Tolominons  composition  under  the  patronage  of  Sade^fen^ 
a  wealthy  farmer  of  VennetneUur  in  the  year  of  Saka  808 
(A.  D.  886).  A  tradition^  however,  is  current  that  he  enjoyed 
high  favour  at  the  Court  of  Kuloiunga  Ckolct,  and  was  ho«> 
nored  by  that  King  with  the  title  of  Kcan  Chakraoarh  or 
**  prince  of  poets,"  hut  that  proving  himself  inconsolable  at  the 
death  of  his  son  Jmb^^pcUi  who  was  impaled  alive  for  an 
attempt  to]  seduce  the  King's  daughter,  he  incurred  the  royal 
displeasure,  and  eventually  perished  by  the  hand  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. 

2.    Kcmda  Puranam. 

This  poem  like  the  preceding  consists  of  seven  books;  but 
IS  divided  into  141  cantos  and  contains  10,305  stanzas.  It 
has  for  its  subject  principally  the  conflict  between  the  Demons 
and  the  Gods  and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  former  by  the 
latter  under  the  conduct  of  Skanda,  who  sprang  from  the  frontal 
eye  of  S%va\  but  treats  of  every  legend  connected  with  Hin- 
duism, and  likewise  has  a  Canto  called  Andakosha  Padalamy 
exclusively  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  different  systems  of 
world,  and  of  their  relative  magnitudes  and  distances,  and  the 
causes  of  eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  as  revealed  by  Sukra, 
the  preceptor  of  the  Demons  to  their  King  Sura.  Its  author 
Kachehvfrpper  was  a  Brahman  of  Kanchtputan  (Conjeveram,) 
in  the  Camatio  ;  and  Mr.  Robbbts,  in  his  Oriental  Illustrations 
of  (he  Sacred  Scriptures,  p.  3,  supposes  that  it  may  have  been 
\vritten  1500  years  ago;  but  this  supposition  is  evidently  a 
mistake,  as  some  of  the  personages  whose  names  occur  in  the 
Introductory  stanzas  appeared  to  have  lived  not  earlier  than 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  century. 
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3.  Baradam. 

A  poem  in  50  cantos,  comprising  4288  stanzas,  treatar  of  the- 
ancestry  of  the  Pandava  and  Kcmrava  ^inces,  and  of  the  great 
Vatde  which  was  fought  between  them  near  Delhi,  in  consequence  mi 
the  latter  having  dispossessed  the  former  of  their  kingdom  by 
a  device.  The  author  VtUiputiur  Alwar  was  a  chief  of  the 
Ymshnatoas  at  Saniyw,  in  the  Camatic,  and  it  is  believed  that 
he  wrote  hi»  work  by  desire  of  the  King  Karikala  Chola,  whose^ 
installation  is  dated  A,  D.  465. 

4.  Reghu    Yang$hcm. 

A  poem  in  26  cantos,,  comprising  2444  stanzas,  treats  of  the 
history  of  Bama*s  ancestors  from  Reghu  and  of  that  of  Ramct 
himself.  It  is  an  imitation  from  Kalidasds  Sanskrit  Work 
under  the  same  tide  :  by  Arasakesari,  brother  of  Fararasa 
Segaren,  Kiog    of  Jaffiia. 

5.  NaidaXham^ 

A  poem  in  28  cantos,  comprising  1171  stanzas,  treats  of  the 
adventures  of  Nala^  King  of  Nuhadha  and  D&mayanH,  his 
consort.  This  work  was  composed  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  King  Adtvira  Rama  Pand'^en^  who  reigned  at  Madura 
about  the  middle  of  tbb  eleventh  century,  and  Mr,  Ellis  in 
noticing  it  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Ktural^  p»  163,  observes 
that  <<  its  high  and  courteous  tone,  notwithstanding  the  fire« 
quent  occurrence  of  those  gaudy  images  and  far-sought  alln» 
sions  which  European  taste  will  denominate  conceits,  is  worthy 
of  the  princely  author.'' 

6.  Nala   Tenia. 

A  poem  in  3  canto?,  comprising  418  stanzas  of  the  speciet^ 
called  VenbOy  treats  of  the  same  subject  as  the  last  but  with 
a  studied  brevity.  The  author  PugaletUt  was  &  contemporary 
of  Kamben  and  like  him  attached  to  the  Court  of  the  King 
Kuiotunga  Cholal 
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7.  Chmtamant, 

A  poem  in  10  caDtos^  eoniprisiDg  3315  stanzas.  '<  The  Qaeen 
Yijeiyety  the  mother  of  Sivae^an,  the  hero  of  the  poem,  wm 
forced  to  ^^  while  far  gone  with  child  of  him,  from  the  field 
of  battle  in  which  the  Kiog  her  huahand  Satchanden  waa  slain 
hy  his  rebellions  minister,  and  was  overtaken  by  the  paiasof 
labour  in  a  bnrmng  gronnd.  Heie  she  wa»  compelled  to  aban- 
don her  new  born  infiant,  who  was  found  and  brought  up  by 
a  man  of  the  Yaisya  caste.  The  mother  took  refuge  with  a 
sodety  of  holy  virgins  in  the  wilderness,  where  she  was  dis* 
ooTved  at  length  by  her  son,  after  he  had  arrfved  at  a  ma- 
ture age  and  had  aoquired  great  renown  by  many  glorious 
achievemeotB."  Ellis'  KwcU,  ^.  260.  The  author^s  name  i§ 
not  mentioned  but  he  describes  himself  aa  a  Jama  sage. 

8.  SHc^ppadikaraini, 

This  poem  treats  of  the  adventures  of  a  Ohett^p  named 
Kowden,  who  was  put  to  death,  at  Madura  on  a  false  charge 
of  having  stolen  a  SQappu  or  foot-ring  belonging  to  the  Edng« 
It  is  written  in  a  very  high  style  in  illustration  of  the  rules 
of  Tamil  prosody ;  but  the  author  and  the  date  are  both  un- 
known; 
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tt  contains  some  fragments  of  real  history,  especially  in  relation 
t6  the  contest  between  the  Satvas  and  Buddhisms  and  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  latter  by  the  former  under  the  government  of 
Kuna  Tandtyen,  The  author  Paranchodt  Tcmibiran  was  a 
Saiwa  ascetic^  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

An  analysis  of  this  poem  has  been  published  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Taylor  in  his  Oriental  Historical   Manuscripts,  vol.  I, 

11.  Tirrtivathavur  JPuranam. 

A  poem  in  7  cantos,  comprising  545  stanzas,  treats  of  the 
history  of  Ttrruvathavurer,  otherwise  called  Mantkavasa^ar, 
who  was  prime  minister  to  the  King  Artmarta  Pandtyen  at 
Madura,  and  afterwards,  adopting  the  life  of  an  ascetic,  retired 
to  Chillambaram  and  there  distinguished  himself  by  defeating 
the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  in  controversy  and  converting  them 
to  the  Saiva  religion. 

The  sixth  canto  of  this  poem  has  been  translated  by  me  into 
English  and  published  with  Notes  in  the  Society's  Journal  for 
1846. 

12.  Arichandra  Puranam, 

A  poem  in  10  cantos,  comprising  1212  stanzas,  describes 
the  adventures  of  the  King  Anchandra  or  Harxschandra  who, 
was  subjected  to  many  trials  and  afflictions,  and  lost  his  king, 
dom  as  well  as  his  wife  and  son  and  became  himself  sold  as 
a  slave  to  a  Pariah;  but  was  finally  restored  to  his  former 
prosperity.  The  author  Vtrakavtrat/en  represents  himself  as  a 
poet  of  Nellur  and  to  have  recited  his  work  before  the  as- 
sembly of  the  learned  critics  at  Madura  in  the  year  of  Saka 
1446  or  A.  D.   1524. 

13.  Valeiviesu    Puranam. 

This  poem  treats  of  the  legend  of  ParvalioB  the  daughter 
of  Triyambaka,  King  of  the  Parawas  and  Varuna  Yalli  bis 
consort,  under  the  name  of  Ttrretser  Madanki^ 
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Itn  'alratraet  of  tlits  poem  baa  be«n  giveD  l)y  me  id  my  R«^ 
^arki  on  the  Origin  and  Hinlory  *oi  the  Parawas.  Tide/ 
^Journal  of    the  Royal  Asiatic  Sodety,  vol,  lY, 

14.  Kasi  Kandam, 

A  poem  in  101  cantos,  comprising  ^529  stanzas,  treats  of 
the  holy  city  of  Kast  or  Benares,  as  also  of  the  prescribed  ob- 
aerrances  of  men  and  women  in  different  conditions  of  life  and 
of  the  atonements  i^ppointed  for  ;ifarion8  sins.  The  anther  is 
the  same  as  that  of  No.  5. 

15,  Xtnga  Fvrancun,  - .. 

A  poem  treating  of  the  origin  of  the  different  Ztngoi  of  'S^ 
and  of  the  merits  of  the  wordiip  offered  to  them^  illnstrated 
l>y  sundry  legends* 

16«     Sevatidki  Pwranam. 

A  poem  in  1^  oantos,  treats  of  the  submersion  of  Ure^fur^ 
the  capital  of  the  Kiog  PartmUxka  Chola,  by  a  shower  of 
earth,  as  a  punishment  for  his  having  forcibly  taken  from  the 
the  sage  Saramttm  some  Sevomdh*  flowers,  which  the  latter 
bad  reared  for  offering  at  the  shriAe  of   Siva  at  Trichinopoly. . 

17.  Ytsva  Puranam. 
Legends  of  Vtsva  Karma,  the   Bindu  Vulcan. 

18.  Cfkttra  Puranam^ 

L^ends    of  Chttragupta,  the  Register  of  Yama,  the  god  rf 

-deaih. 

19.  Valhyammen  Putanam. 

A   poem  treating  of  the   loves  and  n:  a  triage  of   Skanda  with 
Valh,]  y^o  was  brought  up  by  the    Veddas  in  the  irocd. 
'    20.     Verastngathana  luranam. 

A  poem,  treating  of  the  legend  of  Saranga  Densr  of  Kum- 
i^bakonam :   by  ^eknya   Sv^am. 

The  following  poems,  from  No.  21  to  41,  are  styled  ^5rt«to 
iWiwiof,  as  they  have  for  their  subjects   chiefly  the  origin  and 
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■ftOftityi  of  tbe  different  SiMia$.  or  plMer  of  Hind«  wmbip* 
in  India.  Bb.  Eli.T8»  in  bb*  trast  on>  Miraai  Bights^  speaking 
of  these  poems,  oliserT^r  that  '^  after  passing,  the  fabka. 
of  mythological  periods,  withi  which  they  nsnally  oommeooe, 
and  gaining  the  bounds  of  rational  chronology,  they  contain  mneh 
of  what  may  be  conudered  as  the  real  history  of  the  coantryj 
though  still  obsonred  occasionally  by  allegory  and  distorted  by 
extravagance." 

21.    ArunaeAala  Puranam. 
k  poem   in  12  cantos,  comprising  586   stanzas, .  treats  of  the 
shrine  of  Siva  at  Ar^fuuKalam  or  Trinomaly  in  the  CarnatiCp 
where  when    Brahma    and    Vishnu   contended   for    superiority, 
he  ii   said  to   have  sprung  up  before  them,  in  the    form  of  a 
fiery  pillar,  entirely  passing  through*  all  worlds,,  and  told  them, 
that  whoever  succeeded  in  finding  his   summit   or   base-  shoold 
be  tbe  greatest,  whichi  neiliier  of  them  was^  able    to  do,  not* 
withstanding  the  one  assnmiog  the  shape  of   a  swan,  ascended 
to  the  TegioB'  of  immensity  and4he  other  transforming  himself 
into    a  boar  dug  thiough  the  earth  with  his  tusks  and  descend- 
ed, i^to  the    abyss.     The  anihoi'S' name  is   £lkgfpa ;  but  the^ 
date  is  unknown* 

This   poem  is  alsO'  termed    IVrrumMdubmia  Punmam^    It 
eonsists  of  434  stanzas,  distributed  into  18  eantoa,  and  treata. 
of  the   ihrine  of  Swa   at    VruUhachalam,   a  hilL-town  to  tbe 
•ootli  of  UpSam^   The  author  and  the  date  are  both  unknown 
2S«.    Triehendur  Puranam^ 

A  poem  in  18  cantoi^  eomprising  900  stanaas,  treats  of  tba 
shrine  of  Skanda  at  Trustmidurr.  Ilanevelly.  The  aathor  and 
the  dat&  both  unknown. 

54.    Sktu  PmranmiK.  ^ 
L  poem^  in  50t  cantos^  comprising  3437  stanzas,,  tfesis  efOa 
ahfinaof  jSnns  at  i?ttfiiMParMi,  aa^  also  of  tbe^  merita^  of  baOfei^ 
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mi  oertun  sppto-  of  tie  Mfr  iq  tbat  neighbourhood,  etpeciallj^om 
tbe^  mde  of  the  rocks  sapposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  ^SSslu. 
or  bridge  erected  by  Bama  for  passing  over  with  his^army 
to  CeyloD.  The  author  is  cMei  AliiffAjfa  Daser;  but  the  data 
is-  nukoown. 

25.  Xbyti   Puranam, 

A  poem  in   5  cantos,  comprising  410  stanzas,   treats  of'  the 
shrine  of  Sfffa  at  CAtiiambaram, /whert  once  upon   a  time  he  is 
said  to  have  manifeHted   his    presence  visibly   among    his   wor- 
ihippers  and  danced  the   Tandava  before  them.    The  author  is: 
called   UmapoH  Stvachanyar ;  but  the  date   is  unknown. 

26.  TirrukazhukunkL  Pwranam^ 

This  poem  describes  the  shrine  of  Siva  at  J^cukidnMamp 
or  the  £agle  &iountain,  so  called  from,  the  sons,  of  the  sage 
Trxddkama  who  were  bom  as  eagles^  having  obtained  their 
hnman  forms  by  doing  penance  on  its  summit.  The  author  is  . 
Slid  to  have  been  a  blind  poet,  named  Kaan  Vtra  Bag^va^ 
Moodehar. 

27r     Vedapun  Puranam, 

A  poem  treating  of  the  shrines  of  Siva  at  Vedc^urt  or  Tri- 
i«lur  near  Chillambaram^. supposed  to  have  been  the  joint  pro* 
duction  of  the  celebrated  Saiva  devotees  Apper,  Stmdarer  and 
ManAavasagar^. 

28.  Kacheki  Puranam, 

A  poem  treating  of  the  shrines  of  Stva  and  Parvatt  at  Klm^ 
tbiporam  ;  by  thQ  same  author  as  thai  of  No.  1. 

29.  Paiam  Puranam. 

^  poets  treatbg  of  the  shrine  of  ^anda  at  Palani,  in  the  south. 
tt  Coimbalore, 

SO.    TitruppuvaiM  Puranaim 
A  poem  treating  of  the  shribe  of   Stva   at  Ttrruppipof^am^ 
Cbillamburam. 
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31.  Ttm^ipasur  Puranum. 

%,  'po#m  iretfiog  of  the  sbrlne  of  Siva  at   Trtpassoar,  in  ito 
^Carnatie. 

32.  Jamhukeswara  PurcoMm. 

A  poem  treating  ef*tlie  shrine  of.  Si»a  at  JambukuwarOt^n 
H>mru9aneikkap  near  Trichinopoly. 

33.  Ttrrucm^attu  JHuratum. 

A  poem  treating  of  the  shrines  of  Swa  at  Ttnuoai^ar^  near 
Taojore. 

34    JEalatH  Puranam. 

A  poem  treating  of  the  shrine  of  8t9a  at  Kalath  or  A- 
tolK  a  mountain  and  town  in  the  Carnatic,  where  a  black 
elephant,  as  the  name  implies,  is  said  to  have  worshipped  him. 
This  work  was  undertaken  by  JTartmepfaiaea  Swamt  but  was 
Ibished  by  bis  brothers  Stvqpraiasa  Swamt  and  VeUnya  Swatm, 
an  of  whom  were  Sawa  priests  and  floarished  in  the  seventeenth 
century, 

35.  Nallur  Puranam. 

A  poem  treating  of  the  shrine  of  Stwi  at  Naiktr:  by  V^ 
Unjfa  S^amu. 

36.  Tinruioava    Puramam. 

A  poem  treating  of  the  shrine  of  Su>a  at  Ihrrukoovam  ^ 
by   8%9qpr4iiasa  S^ami. 

37.  Seerkah'  Punmam. 

A  poem  treating  of  the  shrine  of  Stva  at  SeerkoK  or  Sngai^^ 
near  ChiUambaram  :  by  Arunaehaia  Kaioirayer^  iriio  lived  be- 
tween A.  D.  1705   and  1772. 

38.  ZuOaUur  Puranam. 

A  poem  treating   of  the  shrine  of  Skanda  at  KuUMwrt  \ 
Madras;  by   Saravana   Perumal  ly^r. 
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39.  Tanigui  Puranam, 

A  poem  treating  of  the  sbrifie  of  Skanda  at  Tantgaif  near 
"Madras  :  by  Kandqppa  Iyer. 

40.  Kykaa  Pwranam. 

A  poem  trenithig  of  "Uie  ^fima  or  Paradise  of  Biva,  as  also 
of  bb  sbriaeat  Drtnkemaln. 

41«     JVikkaut  Fttronam. 
A  poem   treating  of  the  sbrioe  of  Swa  at  Trwatur. 

42.  Magha  Fwanam. 

A  poem  in  32  cantos,  eompnsing  14S2  slaoxas,  treats  of 
the  origin  and  merits  of  the  aUntions  performed  by  tbe  S0io<a 
In  tbe    month  of  Magha  (F€l)mary,  March). 

43.  Sivcatatrt  PufOiMm. 

A  poem  in  '9  cantos,  comprising  652  stanzas,  telates  to 
the  Vigil  and  Fast  observed  by  the  Sowers  during  the  night 
preeeding   the  new  moon  in  the  month  of   Magha. 

44.  Vtgneswara  Puranam. 

A  poem  treidng  of  the  It^nds  of  Vignenpara,the  elephant* 
faced  God; 

45.  Jij^a  Maki. 

An    acoount  t^f  tbe  fiist  settlement  of  the  Tamils  in  Jaffna, 
together  with  the   legends  of  the  Oht^  princess^  who  was  re- 
lieved from  the  deformity  ol  a   horses'  head   with  which  she 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  bom,  by  batlHug  at  tJie  weR  at  Keen 
•male. 

47.    ^alvettu. 

An  account  of  the  King  Kulakkotu  Makarqjm  founding, 
and  endowing  a  tcEOple  in  honor  of  Siva  or  KonM9%tara  a€ 
Tnnkomalie, 

An  abstract  of  this  poem  in  English  has  been  published  by  me 
in  Ibe  Supplement  to  the  Ceylon  Gaxette  o/  the  26tk  of  No- 
vember 1831. 
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The  following^  are  written  in  prose : 

4S.    Nairn    Ka^ei. 

The  Adventures  of  the  Ring  Nala  and  Damayantt,  bts* 
eottsort 

This  work  has  heen  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Einpbbblkt, 
and  published  in  his  Spedmens  of  Hindu  Literature. 

49.  Bamer.Kadeu 
The  Adventures  of  Rama. 

50.  Vtramaren  Kadeu 
The  Adventures  of   Ytramaren^ 

An  abstract  of  this  work  is  given  in  Mr.  Robbrt's  lUusfra.- 
tions  of  the  Sacred   Scriptures,   p.  199—203. 

51.  Smttonden  Kadei. 

An  account  of  SkruUmden,  a  Saiva  devotee,  who  lived  at 
Tirudiankadu. 

52.  Aswamedhayaga  Kcutet^ 

An  account  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  horse  by  the  Pandwas  after 
their  victory  over  Dwryodham, 

53.  Kar^  Kadet, 

An  account  of  Kan^^  the  tyrant  of  Mathwra,  as  also  of 
Krishna,  by  whom  he  was  destroyed. 

The  following  works  on  History  and  Biography  belong  to. 
the  Tamil  Christians,  and  the   Moors. 

1.  Tembavanu 
A  poem  in  36  cantos,  comprising  3613  stanzas,  written  bj 
the  Rev.  Father  C.  J.  Bbsohi  in  1726.  Its  prindpal  subject 
is  the  History  of  the  Holy  Family  but  it  incidentally  treats, 
of  all  the  remarkable  events  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  as  well  as  of  the  lives  of  the  Saints  ia  the  early 
ages  of  the  Church. 
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2.  Ttrruehelver  KaiH|yam. 

A  po«n  in  24  cantos,  oomprising  1948  stanzas,  treats  of 
tie  history  of  Ttmtekelven,  an  Indian  priDoe,  who  was  oon«> 
Terted    to  Christianity    hy   the  anchorite  Barkm. 

3.  Siffitmant  Main. 

A  poem  treating  of  the  history  of  DwoM^ajfmi,  otherwise^ 
called  NUakandeny  who  was  SampnM  or  minisler  of  Wm^fim 
tnarianden.  King  of  Travaneore,  hn(  having  adopted  the  Ca- 
tholic ftith  was  degraded  from  his  office,  pat  to  torture,  and 
finally  shot  on  a  hUI  near  AramjHzlh  hy  order  of  his  royal 
master. 

4.  AduJ^a  'Kandam. 

A  poem  reeoanting  the  miracles  wrought  hy  Ood  at  the 
intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

5.  Joseph  Puranam. 

A  poem  treating  of  the  history  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren; 
written  by  the  poet  Yijookmgai  Tambiran  and  inscribed  to  the 
Rev.  PaiLip  Di  Mblho  of  Jaffiia« 

6.  Seercu 

A  poem  treating  of  the  birth  and  exploits  of  Mohammed: 
by  Omar    Pidaven  of  Kailpatam. 

7.  Kangabishega  Maiet. 

A  poem  treating  of  the  history  of  Mohamtned  and  that  of 
his   four  immediate  successors  :  by  Kama  Kavtri^en. 

8.  Misrm  Maleu 

A  poem  treating  of  Mohammed s  Night  Journey  to  Heaven  : 
by  AH  fuktoen. 

9    Sh^dad  Pwranam. 

A  poem  treating  of  the  history  of  Skuiad,  the  first  King 
of  the  tribe  of  Ad^  who  attempted  to  create  a  Paradise  on  earth, 
proposing  thereby  to  render  himself  'equal  to  God,  whose 
honours  he  dumed. 
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10.  Musa  Naln  Pura$am. 
A  foem  treating  of  the  history  of  Motes. 

11.  Tutuphu  Naln  Kov^^am, 
A  poem  trealing  of  the  hktory  of  JoMph. 

12.  Ibnt  Andkn   PadaiveUu. 

A  poiMn  trea^g  tyf  the  vietorf  of  Ah  over  Tbnt  Ande% 
BOd  two  other  Kings :   hy  Al^f&r  ILamrajfen. 

13.  i^tf^/  Padaiwtttu. 

A  poem  treating  of  the  victory  of  AU  over  the  King  Suby  ip 
by   VofisH  Meiyan^ 

14.  Zakkoon  PadatveUu. 

A  poem  treatiDg  of  the  victory  q{  Ah  over  the  King  Zakkotm^ 
by    Foftm  Jfetyan. 

15.  Eastm   VadaweUu. 

A  poem  treating  t>f  the  victory  of  JTonm  over  som  b  infidel 
chieftains. 

16.  8a$mto(m  Padatvetiu. 

A  poem  treating  of  a  boy>  named  Samaoan,  killing  an  in- 
fidel chieftMn  in  a  single  combat. 

17.  Mukeiuddeen  Puranam. 

A  poem  treating  of  the  history  o{  MtAetuddeen,  Khalif  of 
Bagdat,  who  is  considered  by  the  Moors  as  a  great  saint :  by 
ifuhetddeen  Palaver, 

m 

18.  Muhetuddeen  MakC 

A  poem  treating  of  the  same  subject  as  the  last ;  but  with 
a  studied  brevity  and  in  a  different  style;  by  Maula  PulO' 
ven  of  Sattanlcudi. 

19.  Abusakamma  Saridei. 

A  poem  treating  of  the  history  of  Abusakamnta,  Who  was 
put  to  death  by  the  Kbalif  Omar^  hia  own  father,  tor  adut 
tcry  and  drinking* 
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20,  BanMaMMMa  Sartdai. 

A  poem  treadog  of  the  adTentnres  of  Damman  m  the  great 
Desert:   by  Scyti  Zibbe  Pulaven. 

21.  Ansaroon  VadaweUu, 

A   poem   treating    of   the   victory   of  Ah   over    the    King 

^%    Mabsuktd  FadaweUu. 
A   poem    trestiDg    of   the  victory  of  AU   over    the   Kbg 

The  following  works  are  writtra  in  prose  : 

23.  Peria  Puranam. 

The  History    of  the    Bible:    by  the  Bev.   Father  Jaoomi 
Gojr^ALVSs. 

24.  Sinna    Puranam, 

A  Compendiam  of  the  preoeding  work,  by  the  same  aathor* 

.  25.    Ih9qpra$€n^en   Tirrukkcuftn, 
The  History  of  the  People   of   God:   by  the  Rev,  Fatlier 
Gabbiei.  Paoheco. 

26.    Shtgurta  Darpanami 
The  Lives  of  the  Saints :  by  the  Bev..  JAoom  GhmfALVis* 

27.  The  Historia  Ecclesiastica  :  by  the  Rev,  C.  T.  Walthse. 
Tnmquebar,   1731. 

28.  The  Life  of  the  Venerable  Joseph   Tax:  by  the  BeV. 
Father    Qabbiel  Pacheco. 

29.  The  life  of  St  Franeti  Xcuner  :  by  the  sams  aathor 
as  the  last. 

SO.    A  SnmmflU7  History  of  Bindoostan,  from  the  Mahom- 
medaa  Invasion,    by  P.  QnanapragoMa    Moodtlkar.     Yepery, 

1890, 

(lo  U   CanimuedJ- 
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MCETCfflSTHC  TtHE  N&TOH&L  HISTORY  OF  CEYLON. 
•KfilTHOLMY: 

On  THB    <hjna'   Bkee»^ 


&  Im  lAYABfii   EaOfe  a  il  &  ^ 
i20eKf   24/*    ^eimary    1849« 

The  design,  of  *#  ftllMring  ikekibto]  i»  to  iUnstrate  the 
Utm  «(ihifldaiil4  dieywe  fatedbd  lo  ftrtu  ftrt^f  mietie^^ 
of  Peperg  commendiig  with  jbe  Ind^s^enaus^  Mammaka  -^KJumS^ 
downwarde  in  the  eaefe  4L  emtfen  te  the  ZeopUta  Miieh  Sn- 
habit  our  aeft-shoree  and  lakes. 

They  are  in  a  manner  oat  of  plaoe  here ;  but  as  this  and 
thesiilMbeffing8r<jap1iaYeta.t^ty  occapied  much  of  my  attention 
daring  my  leisure  boors^  I  have  been  indaoed  to  emhody  my 
notes  while  the  MiMst  itttadied  to  tfaem  wae  yet  fresh  in  my 
mifidk 

^  Thete  b  oaeirf  these  |MMmees".-«iys  Mr.  Kirby,  speaking 
of  the  pursuits  of  the  Zoobgieal  Clob)  ia  his  addrato  at  Che 
foundation  of  the  Zoological  Club  Not.  2%  1633  "<  that  I 
diink  ought  to  stand  high  in  the  esteem  of  every  Patriot  Zoolo« 
gist.  I  mean 'the  study  dFthe  aniihala  that  are  Natives  or 
l^ffMiMl  YiMMls  of  his  trwn  ootmtry,"  ^  An  Thdig^nou^. 
JHm$m  is  (he  im  derideration  in  out  sdenoe;  and  could 
a  work  of  this  kind  be  aeeomplished  in  every  ti(mhttf, 
n&g«td  being  had  to  HMnral  boittndaries,  n^e  might  hope  to 
become  acquainted  with  all  theprindpd  fhrdups  xS  Anfmab,  and 
get  •  ondiiaQi^  rnntiSt  Men  flian  wHh  our  present  impMlbet 
knowledge  we  can  attain  to»  of  the  Genuine  ^sterna  Anumdum. 
wA  an  ils  inOilties  and  analogies  as  nencatenated  and  eon* 
traated  by  its  «i««t  Anttiir;' 

Agreeing  entirely  wi(fc  the  view  here  taken  by  the  Learned  tM» 
ter,  I  have  sinoe  myHwituiut  in  the  Island  sought  tn  gain 
an    intimate    acquaintance    with   its  Animal  Erodnctions,  and< 
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Itat  \im  rainJl  amtfont  of  knowledige  Ati»  acqtilred  s&oiild' 
not  be  qifite  ti9eleM^  but  haply  serve  as  a  Mq^piog  stoae 
fat  odiem  T  prefer  giving  it  at  oooe  to  tlie  Public,  rather  than 
vmdt  pevfeMioti  whidh  in  a  rtudy  of  this  nature  it  never  at- 
tuned ;^  eadi  sacoeeding  day  disolonng  a  new  and  varied  Page 
in  the  tnesihatifiitabk  book  of  Nature. 

The  Ftani!y  eeleet»d  for  the  subjieet  of  the  present  paper 
derives  its  name  from  the  conspicuous  tufts  of  Bristles  projeotiDg 
fbnravd  along  the  bi&  ;  in  some  spedea  surpasnng  it  in  length  •; 
the  Ififi  itself  is  very  rebust  and  conical  and  generally  aa  loi^ 
it  ncft  longer  than  the  Head :  from  the  width  of  the  Gape  the 
varioQB  vpecieSy  all  eminently  Baooivorous>  are  able,  to  swaUow 
a  good  rized  fruit,« 

Hie  nostrils  ;  are  round  and  exposed*  Feet  Sygodao-^ 
tyie:  resembfing  the  JPteidm  like  whom  it  is  sud  thegr 
diml)  an  d  even  'Map."  On  this  latter  pmnt  I  an  very  so^ti- 
eal  considering  that  the  Pietdcf  do  it  to  obtain  their  insect  fanf 
iftSi»  thd  Sueeonut^  are  fruit  eaters.  As  to  their  dinbo^ 
«ven,  I  doubt  if  it  extends  beyond  crawling  vf  to  their  nests  in 
the  lidles  of  old  trees  which  the  natives  teU  me  they  do^alwafs 
aBghdng  a  little  below  and  climbing  upwards*  My  informants 
tlluAsd  pairticularly  to  B.  MubricapiOus^  and  Fbuffram;  well 
Mthe  d6c  ated  information  on  ib^se  peinta  would  dear-  ap  wo/ik 
irtifcertainty.t 

Oronp.  Zygodactyly 

Tamily.  Bucoonidoe.  Barbets. 

Genus.  Bucco. — Lin. 
B:  Canteeps,  JPVaniltn. — This  is  the  largest  Barbet  we  have^ 
it  measures  about  9)^  inches  in  length,   of  whig  42<   iachea, 
tafi  ^  7-10  fndhes,  tip  of  bill  to  forehead  9-10  of  an  inch,  color 

•  I  ooee  Aol       "  B.  Caakept  **   vHUi  »  ftnfts  te  jli   Vteo«t>  the  tistn  oT  irhich 
'  I  of  an  Ineh  in  dluneter. 


^  In  ^eenflramtkm  of  "Wtal  1  Ittitan  obtcrred  as  regards  the  dtStr  aoaiilMoiMit  of 
kBOvledgB  in  Nfttund  Hiatwy  I  eUaraet  tlw  foUoWte  finooi  ttry  %k>te  bodk.  "ttBbu^ 
ii^KK?eh  17Qi,  **B.B«ibriM|rfUiH.'*  aiiot  tUa  spoelei  diflMl«  tip  tte  U^b  of  ttM* 
aoid  di^inz  otlmrk  in  quest  of  inaeflla.'*  My  ottsaadfc  Wm  kn^h  toth^  titt  Vx 
Hm   "  Tapidnf  **  it  madt  and  I  shot  it,  tbinlOiif  It  wai  a  naw  WoodpeoUr. 
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K>T-  Bill  reddish,  a  patch  of  bare  skio  of  a  doll  orange  celor 
^orronads  the  eye  and  extends  some  distance  backward.  Color 
above  green,  head  and  neck  brownish  freckled  with  white,  each 
leather  being  brown  with  the  shaft  whitish.  Vent,  bright  green^ 
Legs,  orange4 

Common  in  Ceylon  frequenting  trees  on  the  fruit  and  berries 
of  which  they  feed.  The  note  is  a  shrill  "  Foo  poo  poop" 
often  repeated.    Native  name  "Mai  KoturruaL" 

B,  Fkanfions,  Cnv.     This  handsome  species  is  next  in  size 
to  B   Canteeps  V,  measuring  about  7}^  inches   in  length.  Bill 
to  forehead  1  inch,  of  wing  4  inches,  tail  2  1-5  inches.    Above 
dark  green  the  edges  of  the  feathers  paled.     Forehead,  goldea 
yellow,  the  color  extending  over  the  head    along   the  shafts  of 
the  feathers ;  there  is  also  a  spot  of  yellow  at  the  base  of  the 
bill.    The  chin  is  blue,  a  similar   colored  patch  surrounds  the 
eye  extending  backwards,  lower  mandible  of  beak  yellowish  brown^ 
upper  mandible  deep  brown.    Vent  yellowish  green,  breast  the 
«ame,    but  the  feathers  being  each  edged  with  a  darker  greea 
give  it  a  scaled    appearance.    Inside    of  wing    blue    and   bufij 
Underside  of  tail  and  legs    verditer.      This   species  is  confined 
to  the  hilly  country  where  it  replaces  J?,  Canteeps,  and  is  very 
common  :  they  are  generally  found  in  pairs  and  the  moment  one 
begins  its  shrill  call  the  other  answers  it.     This  call  resembled 
somewhat  that  of  B.  hidtcus,  the  next  spedes,  but  is  louder  and 
more  shrill  and  may  be  heard  to  a  great  distance,  ^  This  species 
has   been   hitherto  considered  very  rare  and  rests  principally  oa 
the  authority  of  Levaillant.    It  is  peculiar  to  the  Island,  as  many 
other  varieties  of  Birds  and  Animals  are,  which  have  remained 
unknown  for  years,  but  will  soon  I  trust  grace  the  cabinets  of 
our  Museum    and  take  their  place  among  the  described  species 
of  the  Indian  Fauna.  * 

B.  Indtcufj  Z.— Length  6  M  inches,  wing  about  3  inches,  tail 

t  B.  Zeylanious  to  closely   reiemblM  this  in  all  respects  except  lize,  ihsi  I  am  in- 
r.Iined   to  think  it  a  mere  variety.     When  the  exanuQaUoa  of  numerouf  specimena 
»haU  have  determined  this  it  sball  be  noticed. 
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1^  inch,  Inll  io  forehead  ^  iocbee,  above  green  with  a  raj- 
^yieh  tinge,  the  feathers  slightly  marginated  with  yellow;  bdow 
yellowisli  white,  each  feather  centered  with  green.  Forehead 
and  gorget  l>rilliant  crimson^  immediately  behind  which  is  a 
black  band  foding  off  into  dark  lead  color,  below  the  gorget  is  a 
narrow  band  of  golden  yellow  ;  chin  and  throat  sulphur  color^ 
a  similar  colored  spot  surrounds  the  eye.  Base  of  bill  black, 
as  is  also  the  bill  itself.    Feet  red&h  with  black  daws. 

They  are  fond  of  sitting  on  a  dead  twig,  or  tree-top  nt- 
.  tering  their  dull  monotonous  call  generally  beginning  with  a  loud 
**  iurr''r'^»r  ascending  the  gamut  and  ending  with  ko-furr,  io-iurr^ 
Hence  the  Native  name  of  the  whole  Genus  Koturmal.  The 
species  is  very  common  in  Jaffna  and  Colombo^  bnt  not  so  much 
so  in  the  hills  where  B.  Bubrteaptllus  replaces  it  They  are  very 
partial  to  the  young  fruit  of  the  Cotton  and  Tamarind  which 
abound  in  the  Jaffiia  district. 

J5L  Subficaptttut,  6emlin.^Moch  resembling  the  proceeding 
n  ttze  and  color,  but  the  forehead  with  a  smaller  and  less 
brilliant  red  patch,  the  gorget  is  almost  obsolete  (in  some  speci- 
mens quite  so)  and  the  throat,  dun,  and  eye  spot  deep  duU 
orange,  the  upper  parts  are  of  a  more  unvaried  green  and  the 
lower  Ughter  and  streakless. 

Found  in  Colombo  and  Ja£ba,  oocasionally  in  company  with 
the  preceding^  but  its  great  haunt  seems  to  be  about  Kandy 
wbere  it  may  be  found  in  small  parties  of  6  or  8.  When  one 
flies  from  a  tree  the  rest  all  follow,  and  though  the  Indian 
spedes  are  sud  to  be  solitary  this  one  is  certainly  not  so. 
They  also  roost  in^  these  small  parties,  as  in  the  evening  I  have 
seen  them  seeking  ^eir  roosting  place  together.  Native  name 
Eotnrmal. 

Nothbg  is  known  of  the  Birds  &o.  of  the  Baticalloa  district. 
Contributions  from  thence  will  prove  most  acceptable  to  the  Society's 
Museum.  B,  Canteevs3XiiIndunis,lh9,ve  seen  from  then<»,  but 
some  even  of  the  Indian  spedes  may  yet  be  found  there.  In  a  small 
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of  JETfi&a^  C^Vn^.  wm^  U  vt^t^  to,  be^  «?npuqoQ  tliA|r«^ 
t^oogb  lyiknown  in  ^  j^  of  ^  iflM^  A^  V^  ^.  9!^ 
lot  c^^kiQs  bfoiigbt  Apiioe  by  a  friend  I  deteefe^  &▼•  fpec^ 
iMt  fipnnd  berp^  op^  9f  tbem  a  «o(S^-r<ii/  ^Ralloi;),  Tbi(  ^^ 
trict  is  ricl^  in  water  Vrds  an^  worti^^y  tb^  atfent^  of  an^ 
of  our    BfemberB  who  may  be  yiflitinfj;  it 

Oh  t^  Genm  Hwmdo^ 

In  oojumenting  on,  tbe  FiMirpftrtl  tribe,  Bwunaon  baa  well 
and  Aortly  deeepbed  tbem  in  tbe  fbOowing  pwMige,  ''  Th» 
FisviroBtral  birds,  as  a  wbole,  are  peonliaily  distingnisbed  bjr 
iiating  tbe  powers  of  fligbt  develop  in  tbe  Ugbest  degree 
iJl  tbe  energies  of  tbeir  nature  seem  eonoentnted  bk  tbis '  qna 
perieecion  ;  for  tbebr  ftet  are  alwaya  very  sbort^  weak,  and  ge- 
nerally so  imperfiect,  as  to  be  of  no  fiurtber  nse  flian  to  risst 
tbe  body  after  fligbt :  their  food  is  exda^Tely  inseote,  eaptorel 
upon  tbe  wing.  To  accomplish  this,  nature  has  given  to  tbsir 
ifioutb  an  enormous  wi^tb,  by  which,  superadded  to  diebr  amaring 
jBgbt,  apd  rapidity  of  movement,  fhey  ar^  4'?^  '"'^  ^  ^'^ 
tore  their  prey."  Hcve  then  are  weU  summed  op  all  the  |e« 
neral  qualities  of  the  swallow  race ;  a  pm  inii^vidnal  p9^nHan« 
ties  of  course  remain  which  wiH  b^  poticed  nnd^f  the  leqi^ 
tive  i^es.  The  Familj  is  divided  into  2  8ub:fiifn]liea  Bmmdb^ 
and  €|i9»#toi^  tiie  latter  i^gain  sub^vided  into,  the  fidlowing«^ 
Ogptdnul  AeanihjifhB,  CoUoeaka^  imd  MaeropUrj^. 

Mnuuh.  l4miM«-BiU  fattened  thfougturoV*  fjfgfit  ipapdp^ 
alightl|y bookod :  riofqsievim^  ofYibri9M*  f^  k^fvmv^Jif^ 
ter^ltoisevial;  hiad  and  idddle  toiod  espial ;  .and  y  loi^af||.|f 
not  longer  than,  the  tarsus:  plnmage  Instroas.  Tail  jpc«  ^ 
less  forked. 

Only  twp  oftlus  genus haveas  yetbeen  rep9gnii^  in  C^Ion^ 
bu^  one  of  then(i  is  an  undoeqcibed  sp^oies^  and  i^  %  as  I  off^ 
asoertiJA  is  not  vfigt^toTj,  limtGoafined  to  onr  Ifiimi^ 
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mMca,  Span. ;  JEF.  Jamtmea,  Sykes.    Cominoia  |i|  If^^  ^  t\f 
V/fitof  MBotriflP  iMwnwMy-    Tbty  anisB  in  CakmbD  about  the 

|t)9  iRQ]^  ^  iTfuiiiluriwid  F^NOWV-    I  >»T*  »PV>f  y^  fW> 

«  •*  ^   mW  WrtWe.     J  h^  f h,fifWd  ^  ,ffftiog  mm|^ 

Plumage  ^lomy,  Uoe  on  Hit  back  ;  wings  and  tail  inettnUg 
to  bown,  ftnrefaetd  and  diroat  roifoas^  aoUar  bdow  tiio  tbioai 
fted  bine,  nnderneadi  flesh  oolored^  tail  barred  with  white, 
oeter  tail  leathers  yery  long,  biftviog  been  known  lo  earned  As 
next  by  SH  ipdm. 


M^  i^m»*k^  I^JWL— Tbyi  h^o^^  twaBow  is 
.««*  ^  tifp  p^  ifK^  of  S^Jsn,  jp«^  |9  ^  ?5^«Fn^ 
inwra,  1^  tQ  tlyi  lodii^n  P^ifi.  ;M|  ^ijoqnatolaiioewit^ 
M)e  8B9mi  TW  JP  Npifpl^pr  ot  1?47  ,|r^  /jp  ^  jparney  tp 
l?§ndl?  TIWF  «!?W  Wbp  ^8  ^  bn^  <^^P^  yi* 
J*Wr  1??  9B^fl!f^ffl*toilflBfeij^  /l.^^  n^y  atf^fioii,  nor 
Sfpild  I  iefDeiyi}ier)i%y|pg  oyer  seeiia}iy  otbor  swallow  with  the 
fffffo  ^  tjpt|L  I)ijringOTr^rsakfi^tat  AAb^ppas^  they  were 
^^i^i}j|)ly  slriiiiin\ng  ov^  the  open  t^a/oe  in  front  rf  the  bniU 
g/jlpf^  fuj^  alon^  Ijhe  river  in  search  of  tbe^  jff*?^  F^7*  ^0 
^ipiJj^g  ^  ([nn  t  yrifm  obliged  to  ^t^t  mys^  with  makinp; 
f  .|f$^  i^f  them  4n  mj  jowi^j  of  Nfitnrfd  History.  In  Fe- 
}fl^fffgy  jof  IftF^  Jf|r  Uir.  Brodi^  of  Po^lam  4d)ewed  me  a  yery 
ff^  med^nen  of  a  new  ^swallpw,  whioh  he  said  he  had  fimod 
in  ».  Cbarna  towards  Korn^Jle.  This  I  instantly  reoogniaed 
fM  the  Ambeposse  bird,  and  this  is  the  ftcat  instanoe  of.  its 
bftef^  jremedL  Sabseqasntly  I  observed  them  at  Ambegi|9^ 
in Maci^,ai|d^at  Saad^  in  Kovember.  They  ft^qeat  the  bOI^ 
fffe  frc^  J^h  ife^f,  and  ar^  fond   of  psMhing  in  flooka  osk 
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tlie  Coflw  and  otW  low    boBhes,  sallying  off  oisoaaonaUy  b 
qnest  of  inseoti.* 

Plumage  of  the  bad:  as  for  as  the  taQ  coverts  glossy  steel 
Woe.    Taa  coverts,  vent,  and  breast,  deep   mfons  ;  throat  in- 
tdining  to  yellow;  jnst  over,  and  in  front  of  the  eye  is  a  still 
darlcer  mfbns  line.    The  shafts  of  the  breast  and    throat  fea* 
tbers  are  black,  the  color  extending  in  some    instances  to  the 
fealiher  :    Under  tail  coverts  mfons  with  steel    bine  tips ;    the 
tail  and  wing  primaries  glossy  rifle  green,    tn  size  these    bird 
exceed  H.  QuUmdkU  both  in  length  and  plumpness.    The  wings 
aie  pointed,,  and  the  tail  forked,  thongh  not  to  the  extent  of 
the  preceding :  the  exterior  feathers  I  have  never  observed  of 
#qnal  length.    Bill  distinctly  hooked  and  notched.    Feet  and  legs 
more  robnst  than  among  the  generality  of  swallows.    Lateral 
toes  eqoal  :  hind  toe  longer  than  middle,  and  as  long  as  Tarsns, 
Maeropteryx.    (Swamson.) — ^An  intermediate  genns  of  Swain- 
son's  between  Htrundo  and  Q/rpseha.  Tarsus  very  short  and  baie« 
Anterior   toes    of  nearly  equal  length,  halux  shortest     Hind- 
toe  very  weak  and  short    Plumage  silky  :  Head  crested.    Tail 
very  long  and  much  forked,  outer  tail  feathers  projecting  up- 
wards of  2  inches  beyond  the  next    Wings  in  some  very  long« 
We  have  but  one   of  the  present  genus  in  the  Island,  JbT. 
CarofuUus  (vel  lofi^i^^fenms),  which  appears  to, be  generally  dis- 
tributed, though  not  very  common.    I  have  traced  it  along  the 
Western  Coast  to  Jaffna^  in  the  interior  to  Kandy,  and  ajong 
the  Ambegamoa  range.    In  Colombo  it  is  met  with   in  small 
parties,  frequenting  the  Cinnamon  Gardens  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  high  jungle.    They  have  a  long  sailing  flight,  during  which 
tbey  utter  a   peculiar  note,  distinct    from  any    of  the  swallow 

•  The  Ute  Dr.  Gardner  told  me  that  aMdr  of  theee  UrdtbuUt  thdr  neft on  »  ifof  ia 
the  ceiling  of  hi»  bouse  in  the  Botanieal  Garden*  at  Peradenia.  Ihe  ring  euppOTtad 
a  chain  and  hanginir  lampt  in  the  center  of  the  sitting  room,  this  ehewa  tbeb  fear* 
leaa  nature,  resembling  in  this ,  respect  the  common  martin  of  Bn^and,  and  also  in  tha 
Htnictnn  of  their  nest,  which  Dr.  Gardner  described  as  **  mtule  of  clay  and  like 
that  of  the  English  Swallow.'*  Eggs  unknown  at  present :  but  I  trust  this  notice 
may  attract  the  attention  of  some  one  residing  in  tne  interior  and  lead  to  specimens 
Ning  sent  to  us  for  our  Local  Museum.  Ihe  young  birds  frequented  the  nest  for 
a  month  after  being  full  fledged,  returning  to  it  etery  night  to  roott. 
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*tnbe^  and  'ii«t«iiti]ike  fbe  worJs  **  thMt^tkM^,  MOkHktM^'* 
•ending  with  ''kkebo,  kkeho,"  often  repented,  tbe  ory  thej 
likeirifle  ntler  n^  perdied  on  the  letflew  bmndiee  of'treoi 
-on  the  look  -out  for  iDoeets.  The  croot  on  the  bead  le  on  snoh 
•occasiont  rapidly  elevated  and  depressed.  Oot  Ceylon  Sped- 
vena  agree  ipsR  with  the  dessription  givon  by  Dr.  Biyth  of 
the  la^an  Birds."  «<Onter  tail  At"  I  bnYe  neirer  heen  abfe 
to  ascertain  the  breeding  place  of  these  birds,  althoogh  they 
seem  te  vemain  most  of  the  year  with  ns,  appearing  in  Maieh 
and  -eoBtiMng  till  December.  It  is  said,  that  they  bnild  in 
hoiiciw  treefr« 

Acmt^ks,  (Bote)  Okmtma  {'^J->From  Mm^mpteryx  we 
pass  to  the  piesent  genns,  containing  the  largest  of  onr  Mtrwn^ 
^iMim,  of  this  also  only  one  species  has  been  diseovered  in  tie 
Irfaad  namely  A  CMkumia,  Sdo.  Otmdaemia  (Latham.)  C^. 
g^mUeus  (Temp.)  This  gigantic  swift  seems  confined  to  Ne- 
wwaEfo,  where,  according  toLient.  Sfflery^o.  n.  b.  (to  whom 
I  am  iMebteA  for  the  only  specimen  I  possem),  it  flies  witii 
<amaiing  vdocity.  The  nativee  say  timy  bnild  in  HoUsw  Bhodo- 
dendron  treea  which  ahonad  on  the  plain, 

TMs  iiird  may  be  ensay  known  by  ccAectors  from  its  large 
me,  (being  abont  %  inches  in  length)  and  its  sphiy  tail*  Swain* 
sonV  characters  of  tiie  genns  are  as  follow*  Feet  as  in  Maerap^ 
^etym,  hnt  the  taans  longer  than  the  middle  toe.  TaU  short 
4»d  e^mi  the  shafts,  prolonged  into  acvte  pounta.  The  onter 
tall  coverts  «re white;  the  chin  also  is  whitish.  From  this 
^DUB  we  pass  to, 

Cj^ieto.  C/fi^Jr— Having  the  tarsus  thidtly  clothtfd, 
toes  shorttaad  all  dfaected  forw«fds.t 


•  Cttpt.  Tickdl 
^  <rkti»  qhMirtww  do  nol  ipply  to  the  Sub^gemii  C»Uooli>  in  whtoh  th«  feet  and  hfi 
are  aeked,  mod  tiie  helm  well  oppoeed.  (Swauuoa  seems  to  have  omitted  this  fanx- 
if  M\\vtt&K\  Tidl  in  mnst  iniluiee*  forked  or  indented.  The  whola  triht  ««b 
<jf  ▼«!?  nnifixa  colon,  sooty  black  or  brown  with  flossy  tints.  someUmes  reUered 
with  white  on  the  thraet,  belly,  or  tail  coverts.  Our  ascertained  species  consist  of 
C.  Afinis  (Oraj),  essfiy  known  by  its  white  mmp  and  ti&roat.  and  bboker  Plumaft 
jSbBXi  any  of  our  other   swifts,  length  about  51  inches,   expanse  of  winf  12. 
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M    Oglofjte  in  ihi  HMgUiQiirbiod  «f  411^^^  Wt<dL    I  4»  adc 

e.  jBafiifmimB  f€fi^4^J{^J\»  timMMt  ^d  omhdmim^  <#  6«r 

<^y|M4ite>.fJi«fim^  ntejra  trMa  in  all  jpaiia^  €i>lh»<ooaii- 

tft^    Itt^  wfor  i»  one  mr^tM   mkiy^  h»mn,  wHh    a   tinge  of 

fftma  ^  Ma  gfeto    IfotA  htigak4%  kieheB.    Tatt'Very  filled* 

fOd  «h^  Wing  k  tiaj^  %e  easily  dkttiagwtohad  %onir>*e^pMMAiiBK 

by  ila  almiBMr  shape,  and  daeptr  forked  tail^  wWA  U  la.  aaa- 

^iipnitiy  wmiaing  aad4dAag.    k  «iay  W  Jaopd  w.\tha  idiig 

«tttikro«fb  .Iha4af>  bat  m  ikaamNiig  ifria<ai^«iiBUi^hMK 

Mktog  i*«r  rila^cad  andtohaang  ila)letfMra>iNdi.^ittL  iwnam 

AftdnJMBMiiiliiliifiMwyiii^tiafviaTlhaAaid  aiiA>anMifltfaft4« 

af  niiidk/aaftial  faka  tbMld  Hmt  Mtlv  whiok  v»  .PWHIWfi 

riaf'lhatdry.cattaaaf  ilbaBMrtiiiiPaalaadiaa  ^mI  Qttal  Jifht 

ittMf  aibalaiiaia^  ao^eated  kqr  l)ian^  aaiha  ftiaj^jMid.CMiaa 

•«d  lagalhar4ii  'a  aattWiMtir   atiapad  cap,.  iMiJaiJ    Iqpilha 

flat   tide  to  iha  leal.    The  egga  afa  af  a  paie  <«Uta.    I^have 

<iia«fr  4aiiid«oa^>thn4hifa  ui/a  naai ;  iM]r  •biaiA  i»itlia-4MpUia 

.™  '^W"j'  "asa*'  ^"na^  i|VHii*if**ap^^*'iff  ^^^  'F^p*nw^9:  ■•''  '^Wrjr  '<^aK* 

.  Ji^NMfi  OtikiMktL  'fgSw».>-4rhii>fioatfci  baia^  artiMiilhad 
laE>  iba   reeertiaa  of  aba  labriealQpa .«!   tha  iebfaato<r  adiUa 

«Bflata>ar-tbe.4ttiliMie^goanaatfda.  in  ilMat«raidi«4iMafia«a 
to  be  tnie  Cypaeli,  bat  of  a  feeble  raoe;  Aey-alpa  diftr  in 
tba  JMit^ri  illttktd  twrsi ;  tbe  lm4  tga  c^nffV  ^fV^  9Ufmi^ 
though  oapable  of  rotaUiig  ifopald,  8, -§iffi4m  rmiij  ^l»  mif^ 

'tirdwut  It  la  'probabtaib^;are  miuiy  more»  bntikoaiibaoeB- 
xflkjliaf^  aooaaala  of  tfaaellfia  a|iioh  aaaMtoiaty  natiU  -eouita 
aaqatmaf  ihtDEi.*    Of  thoie  thiae^  aaa  aafy  iiaa  Jii^afta^  ha^ 
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in.  CKifiM^  mod  as  tbe  BidifiMlipo  of  4ikt  nvhdb 
ffffNipivq«ir«»  i»««ttigii|iai  £  am  iniuosd  to  give  mti  Iti^flli. 
^  ^bMiinktioM  -nMcli  i  havv  mdk  vpto  Ihia  apaeioi.  M(j 
«nt  aacpainUMioa  wkb  H  )ira»  in  tke  IVtb  OoUlM  of  1848- 
wkB  I  Mled  a  apedteeii  frem  a  flodt  ftying  •▼•r  bir  PaMj 
fiMa  «l  €alta.  Ma  4iM  wm  Ml  pM^  m«  i»  ^oA  ohi- 
ttioo,  -aHMll  ilia  Ao^  vfaf»  iftiiii^  In  4ta  noailt  aiii  llin«l«. 
Not  liaTVig  any  neana  ^  iimMuAm  I  kafm  wU  4ioia  i^ 
•laaa  it  aa  it  did  not  ilraa%  faoocd  mitk  nay  ^  ttv^inf<M|'# 
i*awfiliiiiipii«  maika  aT  C^q^laa  at  Hinuida.  JMif  Siimmi 
nliKandlf  inNowBWlolMalDediararnlaMllSpaw^^  THy 
,  filing  ni  a  ^M  katflu  w»r  lUhaUa> 
.tha  lam.t 

1  liad  prerioQaly  Ikaard  that  near  Galtura^  aemeirhiera  In  tba^ 
•Paan9ooii  Corle^  the  Chineae  ootteotc>d  the  neata  of  the  EAlUn 
d^NrdLorw ;  1>nt  it  never  fttruek  m»  thai  thia  waa  the  fabtioator  of 
ibe  far  fiunad  neata.  In  December^  the  late  Dr.  Oacdaer)  then  8u» 
perinieadaat  of  the  GQvemnij^nt  Botaaioal  Garden,  (ropoaed 
that  1  fthodU  a^oompaqy  him  into  the  Paaadoon  Cork/  (whi« 
tber  he  waa  goin^  in  aearch  ^f  a  ^are  /em),  to  inapect  the 
cave  whe^  theae  ^walfawa  iiere  aatd  to  bi^.  Wa  aoacxrdingly 
.kf^  (^nUnra  on  the  18th  4^f  Peoei^ber,  and  vralked  to  Hayeaay 
n  distape^  of  35  or  40  i}uleaA  ^  reao^  pur  destination  tha 
^Vmfjfg  of  fthe  20th  wheA  we  inupediate^y  aa^ended  to  the 
eave  whidi  ia  iknated  near  the  ann^t  of  a   bill,,  qallad  hj 


-f  amii  :lkMi  »weMe<  a  Imm  ai^  wideh  I  Ml  teflHMd  to  tliitf^  ■aH  Iw^Oyp^ 
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thp  ^kflten  Dis^lsgwiUwft,   or   Htiii«mool6oanDta»  about  M6 

fwt*  alwe  th§  Wei  of   the  pWo  belO«^    ITie  cave  conmttsof 

'»  hogt  lOMs  of  limestaiie,  wbiob  hat  separated  frem  the  face 

of  the>  rack,  and   irtipptd  dpwn  upon   aoipe  loow   boulders  fce- 

9t)W,  farmiiif  a  halknr  trHngie  aboni  50    of  ^   feet  long,  by 

.25  broad   and    20   bigk     There  are  three     eotraiioea^  one  at 

emdb  etfd^  and  one,   a  .  very   euall    one   in  the    ceatfe.      The 

Tooba  wbieb'coinpoie'tbe  floor  are  covered  to  Uie   depth  ofotte 

or  two  inches   with    the  droppings  of    Uie    inmates,  Did  simI 

yomigt  wisgled  with  strands  of  grass  &o,,  Ac-,  dropt  fn»a  the 

nest,  or  by  the  patent  birds.      The  light  whidi  strugi^  into 

the  c«ve  ifm  Mm  «nd  nncertain,  bat  enongh  to  enabfe  me  todis- 

•eem   many  hundred    nests   glned  to   the    rode,   glistening  like 

flakes  of  ioe.    One  side  of  the  oave  (the  hill  side)  was  entbely 

unoeeopied^  I  presume  on  aoeonnt  of  the  water,  which  evidently 

streamed    down  it  in   wet  weafher,    and  perhaps  in   the  dewy 

morning,  oolleoted  from  off  the  trees  with  which  the  mountain 

6b  densely  dad.    Within    reach  of  my  hand  was  a  small  ledge 

•of  rock,  from    which  I   took  5    or  6   nests  ;    and  in  two  of 

them  oi^ptnred  two  single  yonng  nestlings,  fledged  enough    to 

•escape,  which  one  effected.     The   nests  procured  were  evidently 

•of  the  most  inferior  description,  and   had  been  left  on  that  account 

by  the  Chinese  for  the  young  brood.   They  were  composed  of  dried 

passes,  mosses,  hair  of  cattle,  ^.,  &c.,   agglatanated  together, 

'and   Kjemented    to  the   rock   by  what    is  presumed  to  be  the 

ftaliva  of  the  parent  b!  rds.* 

These  substance  appears  to  be  laid  on  most  irregularly,  in 
«uia^aal  <nassos>  la  one  nest  in  my  possession  the  foundation 
lain  thidc  patdies,  dear  and  semidaph annus;  the  interior  is 
lined  with  thin  threads  of  it,  ^srossing  and  recrossing  each 
uther  in  every  direction.  The  ends  of  the  materials  added 
to  it  are  all  drawn  together  to  the  upper  ^mors  of  the  nest, 

•  SpteiiMBt  of  dmU  aad  biids  in  spiiite  fo^  Ute  poipoM  of  bdng  disMsttd  «Ddl 
^^TMnttMMi  \n  leientite  meahave  been  forwaided  to  CatcutU :  the  reeult  of  tiiis  ta- 
«min«tion  uiall  be  communicated  in  a  future  .pf^r* . 
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ittd  diverging  ia  the  middle,  thoB  formbg  a  eemiciroiiltf 
fallow  oop  about  19^  inch  deep,2|(  long,  by  2  broad.  Tho 
formation  seems  gradalar,  and  effected  in  layers,  which  can 
be  split  apart  with  little  force.  I  cannot  detect  any  appear- 
ance of  Mood,  as  remarked  by  the  Rev.  J.  Barbe  in  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  XV  chap.,  363  page.  A  new  nest« 
in  the  possession  of  our  President  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  is  com- 
poeed  entirely  of  the  dean  white  gummy  matter  without  anjf 
admixture  of  grasses,  or  any  foreign  body.  The  Rev.  J. 
Barbe  speaking  of  the  nests  of  C.  Fucf/c^a,  collected  at 
Mergui,  the  Nicobars,  &&,  says.  ''They  are  of  three  qua- 
lities. The  first  of  a  fine  whitish  color  is  obtained  befoi:e  the 
swift  has  laid  her  eggs.  This  quality  is  sold  at  Penanj^  from, 
40   to  50  dollars  the  Cattee."  » 

^  The  second  quality  of  a  brownish  color,  is  obtained  by  takinf 
the  nest  when  the  bird  has  laid  her  eggs»  This  quality  is 
sold  at  Penang  from  20  to  30  dollars  the  Cattee.  The.  third 
quality  is  of  a  dark  color  mixed  with  blood  and  .feattiers,t 
being  obtained  by  taking  the  nests  when  the  youbg  birds  have^ 
flown."  Also  ''the  Chinese  say ^ that  when  the  nest  is  taken, 
before  it  is  completed  the  bird  makes  another,  but  of  an  in-' 
ferior  quality ;  and  it  appears  that  it  exhausts  itself,  in  build- 
ing the  second,  the  nest  being  spoUoflwUh  blood."  This  would 
appear  to  be  much  the  case  with  C.  Ntdifioa  and  aooords 
well  with  the  accounts  given  to  me  by  an  old  Chinaman. 
He  told  me  that  they  had  four  harvests  in  the  year,  one 
of  which  was  early  in  October.  This  would  bring  the  time  down  to 
about  the  age  of  the  nestlings  I  took,  allowing  about  two 
months  for  the  building  of  the  nest,  as  stated  by  Meer  Hooy^ 
man  in  Batavian  Transactions.  Dr.  Blyth  states  in  his  pam* 
pUet,  that  a  friend  of  his,  a  Capt.  Lewis,  saw  much  of  these 
birds  in  the  Nicobars:   ''and  especially,  he  has  often  remarked 

•  Accoidioir  to  "the  BaUnaa  TmtactioBt  fi»r  nearly  its  weight  in  dlTvU 
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ibat  they  retire  early  io  the  aftecoooa  to  their  caverna  (i.  e 
al^OQt  4  p,  u)"  Bat  be  states  that  the  edible  Bests,,  as  we  see 
them,  are  only  the  lioitig,  whieh  oomes  out  entire,  though 
hrdepeikdentfy  affixed  to  the  rook,  beiog  under«laid  by  a  net  work 
of  seine  vegetable  fibrous  substance  placed  en  ths  ledges^ 
whidk  die  gatherers  are  earefol  never  to  remove*  In  both 
pafticnlars  the  Ceyloa  birds  differ  from  this.  Though  k  was 
a  dull  afternoon,  nt^  even  tamed  a  Huk,  the  birds  were  on 
lAe  wing  tiU  iofk  ; «  and  in  the  dirty  soiled  nests  oom-poaed 
ef  the  vegetable  and  fibrous  substances,  and  which  certably  bad 
never  had  a  Ihring,  but  evidentfy  formed  in  one  solid  fobiic^  I 
oaptur^  the  young  bfards ;  neither  were  the  ledgiBs,  where  snoh 
iltnge  w«re,  sofficfent  to  sustain  a  deposit  of  material,  and  in 
itooet  fdaoM  the  nests  were  glued  to  the  smooth  su  rfaoe  of  the 
rook,  which  as  before  stated,  cter  hung.  I  was  told  that  in  the 
«MgfaboMliood  of  Hev«sey  llieie  were  one  or  two  other  oavea» 
m  wbieii  the  swifts  were  known  to  breed,  but  had  not  time 
to  vkil  tteoar.  I  sbeeld  think  however,  judj^eg  from  the  nii- 
9e»ue  floc^e  ef  Mrde  I  saw  sosiing  round  the  detached  som- 
Mtai  ef  Ae  HiHs  in  that  dhtrict,  and  also  from  the  fact  cf 
iMftig  them  in  Kandy  durfag  Itovember  and  December,  that 
very  naii^  es^es  exist  wfafdir  remain  to  be  diisoovered,  and 
to  adA  te  our  Ccionial  Bevemie.  The  apathy  of  the  nativea 
will  it  ft  great  measore  defirat  this ;  (hey  leave  it  entirely 
m  tiie  haaria  ef  the  Chinese,  never  attempting  to  speculate  in 
it.  ifaniBMlvteB^  and  when,  as  is  the  custom,  the  ^^JReni^'  is 
put  up  t»  aaetkn  by  the  government,  the  Chinese  are  the  qbdIj 
bfddeM.  O^er  speries  of  Nest  Builders  may  perhaps  be  found 
in'  Ibe  Isluid.  C.  JFue^aga  for  instance,  beiog  probably  an 
enlMhwly  sea  coast  species,  may  breed  among  the  rodcs  and 
cleAsi  efi  the  '  IVhieomaUe  Coast.  They  are  known  to  breed 
aloof  the  bay  of  Bengal ;  their  nests  are  of  a  superior  quality 

■         ■     I  LI       I    I  '■  I ■ 

•  Bwiilwr  1848;  wtlllnf  late  In  the  evening  bT  moonlif ht  in  the  einnni 
den*,  my  attention  was.  attneted  bjr  th»  tiritteitog  •(  O.  UMiSai  nod  ] 
Itdeeeried  Uiootanot  hawklsff    for   file*,  thej  feciniM  howfts  t^  ketf  ~ 
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waf  f&ntm  niicSflg  vtk  tie^  «Mem  ridtf  of  ofttf  ftUttif. 

For  tbe  purpose  of  oDablliig  onr  readers  to  identify  tbr 
Spedes,  I  give  the  ^ecriptioa  of  O,  'Nidjfiea  from  »  Bpecini8tt» 
before  me,  that  of  CX  JPuc^aga  from  Dr,  Bljth't  pamphbt 

<;.  JfMilflcii*^  kngtlrfrM  ^%  U  4j|f  iif,  {ff  ttidtRe  Ml'  fbA- 
iImv  1  inibee^  ootof  ^  fcogtr  r  ttiCM'  Mttlog,  lirUMr  ^riMuf,  Ml 
mamtmk  tiQ;  IcBgA  rf  wibg-  abotit  4)1  iihAmi  te#  g^nmd 
eater  is  •  ^Miy  Amms  Imimv  rlfihtr  ligbt  Mr  tt»  body 
and  belaw  vesy  fale,  BiU  ^fvtf  riMi,  iloiMlli  bnMri*  aadP  pfO- 
aiiiMBl^  tya  laige  aad  sonlMtii 

C  Jfhie^/Utfo.  St.  fws^phaga  (tbim.)  ''  About  %%  tnohei 
k  fcflgtb,  by  t  loehea  iu  expanse;  ibe  ta3  1$^  iocb,  aod 
tftvff:  wfog  9jr  iiiebM  ;  color  above  brackltfbr  gteen,  and  par* 
pie  gIos«d;  Mow  AisMo*  bnnrcn  paimtt;  t^  ^te  oa  the 
middle  of  thabelly^  with  wfailish  edge*  to  the  lowers  taib«>verts. 
k  single  large  feather  with  %  disiinot.  sopplemeotary  plomelel 
grows  on  the  hind  toe^  being,  nearly  aa  long  as  the  toe  with, 
its  claw^  thisi  is  alwaya  normalljr  psssantp  bot  isv  oftei^  leak 
in  dry  Spedmaaa." 

.  Befar0.  ^tfiMof  thbeal^  I  flnur  gUmee^  m  i  fiMgti^,. 
whUi^^  Itoi  tesir  broitgfat  to  my  iHCice  ba  a  fm/kt  eilfitM  «*  A« 
lostratioos  of  Instinct  by  J.  Couch  Es^^i  y.lkgi  ^  *»>>. 
Paga  123."  It  ia  aa  Mlewsr  aed  I  ^[lele^  ii  al  lengtb  that 
the  subject  Bay  ba  fceely  uawasKjd,  "^It  fit^  b^Heired  that  all 
the  species  comprised  in  the  linnean  Genua  Himndo^  scattered 
as  they  are  in  almost  every  comer  of  the*  earthy  are  impressed 
with  a  migratory  character ;  and  that  their  nests  are  generally 
formed  in  some  cooler  temperature  thaa  that  which  receivea 
them  at  the  opposite  season   of  the  year.     And.  thought  it  is 

•  0.  NidiSot;  H.  Nidifltt  (Lath)  H.  EMolmte  tMod  Honfldd*  H.  F«dpliBg& 
Atrad.  Slww  H;  Brwrinttiif,  MoCMtoild,  S.  Vawotor,  J«dMl  ia4.C7P«lb»  Ooaio-^ 
Wr  of  Om  mbm  «Qthor. 
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Inoim  tb»t  in  Ike  bland  of  Madon,  of  Ceyloo,  ia  Suritem, 
Bgjft,  and  probably. in  tome  other  parte  of  Afrioay  ewallowe 
are  found  thronghont  the  year,  yet  it  seems  that  in  all  these 
the  nambers  yary  with  the  season,  which  implies  a  migration 
t)f  part  of  them ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  those 
which  remain  prodnce  a  brood/'  Now  assuredly  this  means 
that  the  Himndines  bnild  their  nests  in  a  cooler  dimate  than 
that  in  which  they  generally  reside ;  and  that,  though  in  Cey* 
Ion,  and  elsewhere,  swallows  are  found  throughout  the  year, 
yet  that  the  bulk  migrate  to  cooler  latitudes,  and  the  moiety 
which  remain  do  not  produce .  nests.  This  I  hare  shown  to  be 
incorrect  in  this  paper,  which  was  written  before  I  saw  the 
passage  referred  to.  As  to  H.  Hjperythra  (B),  it  is  confined 
to  the  Island  as  for  as  we  know,  never  haying  been  received 
from '  any  other  part  of  the  world  ;  and  from  what  1  haye  seen, 
I  suspect  it  is  limited  to  the  Kandy  or  hill  country.* 

I  notice  this  to  shew  how  little  is  known  of  the  Fauna  of 
Ceylon,  surely  there  are  some  of  our  Members,  who  could  find 
time  to  notice  a  few  of  the  common  traits  of  nature,  which  are 
occurring  under  thdr  eyes  almost  every  day  of  their  lives,  and 
I  do  hope  this  society  will  be  the  means  of  difihsing,  through 
its  journal,  a  spirit  of  enquiry  and  research  among  the  native  po» 
pojaticii,'  of  nhom  many  may  be  found  having  abundant 
lime  and  oppc^tunity. 

•  Mr.  Bto^§  lp«Qini«n  wm  pnnand  bmt  XomiftDt. 
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.  r^<W   CETtOSITE  FOUND   NBA*     TBINCOMAME, 
Bt   IrfEUTEKANT  HENDERSON,  C.  R.  R. 

Ceylonit»,  «o  m))^d  from  kftvi«g  \mn  firft  f  disoow^  ui 
Ceylon,  is  in  its  primitiT^  and  osoid  form,  %  regular  o(}to« 
he4|Eon«  It  howevpr,  also  oooors  as  a^cQneiform  'octohedron  ; 
«Dd  baa  been  found,  tbotigb    more   rarefy,  in  rolled  grainp. 

In  size  it  reaches  to,  from  8  to  10  carats.  The  planes  of 
ita  crystals,  are  smoqtb,  sbiging,  and  poasemog  a  vitreoos  Ins- 
trfu  Its  stmctpre  is  lamllar,  and  its  fractore,  wba|  may  be 
teriqed  flat  cQn^qid^l-  Occamonally  i(  bas  been  fimnd  ta  be 
Imperfectlj  &liatad. 

Its  specific  gravity  ranges  from  3-6  to  3*7«  The  ligbtav 
colomvd  '^anetias.  (^hiob  I  have  not  aeea)  are  said  t^  be 
tf^HWfipfirea^  Th^  darker  spacimens  can  scarcely  ha  <aUed 
sew-tranfpyaqt.  On  tha  e^ea  of  the  crystals  they  are  trans*^ 
locent.  It  if  tdqgly  rtfracliye,  in  bardnaas  superior  to'Qnarts--. 
bat  inforior  to  Onental  Buby  or  Spinelle« 

Subjected  to  the  blow  pipe  it  is  foand  to  be  iq(ti8ib]a/wiUi<^ 
out  addition. 
Its  eomponeat  parts  are, 

Ainmine. *68 

Magnesia 12 

Silex. 2 

Oxide  of  Iron 16 

98    Xosa  2. 

Caylonite,  otherwise  called  Pleonaate,  has  since  ita  diacoverj 
in  Ceylon  been  met  with  also  in  Norway^  It  is  of  the  same 
faauly  as  the  Bnby,  but  more  closdy  allied  to  that  yaiiety^ 
termed  Spinelle.  This  latter  indeed^  which  withdiffirent  lines 
assumes  the  various  names  of  Balaia  Bnby,  Vermeil,  and  Bn- 
bmUa,  bj  mixture  with  blue,  passes  throngh  divers  «aloqrs, 
tiU  H  finally  ariivea  al  Indigo  blues  whidi  is  frequently  so 
^U^  aa  to  be  bartJiy  diatinguishaUe  from  black. 

This  then  is  the  ^yloni^Si  whi^  more  memMea  a  pisce  of 
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jet  than    any  other    mineral.     As    a   gem  it    can  hardly  be- 
laid to  hold  any  rank.    It  seldom  or  never  comes  under  the 
hands  of  the  jeweller ;    but  I  can    conceive   that  it  might  be 
very  well  adapted  to  be  formed  into  mourning  ornaments. 

Ceylonite  belongs  to  formations  of   the  primative     class,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the    position    in  which    I   found  it.     It  is 
said  to  have  been  found    imbedded  in    Calcareous  Spar,    and 
in  Adolasia  accompanied  by  Magnetic  pyrites  and   crystals  of 
TWica ;  but  of  the  correctness  of  this   I   am    not    aware.    The 
crystals  I  met  with   were  found  in  the   low  bank,  both  in  the 
small  water  courses  formed  by  the  rain,  and  (by   digging)  ap- 
parently in  situ  within  8  or   10  inches   of   the     surface.      Its 
matrix  appears   to   be  a  compact  gravel, 
'    The  whole  of  the  neighbouring  rock,  belongs  to  the  primary 
formation.     On  one  side,  at  the  distance    of  a    couple  of  hun- 
dred yards  or  so,  a  cut  in  the  road  exposes  a  mass  of  gneiss, 
(the  predominant  rock   of  the   councry)     affbrding    an  excellent 
view  of   its   contormable    strata,  dipping    considerably   towards 
the  East.     On   the  opposite,  or  AVestern    side,  at   no    great  dis- 
tance is  discovered  a  vein  of  graphic   granite  the  characters  of 
which   are  very   beautifully   and   distinctly    marked.     On    each 
side  and   in  contact  with  it,   are  vein*s  of  Quartz  and  Felspar 
more  or  less  commingled,  as  also    a  vein   of  Mica.      These    as 
shewn  by  the  section  which  has    exposed    them,   stand  nearly 
in  a  perpendicular  position.    One  is  struck   by  the  arrangement, 
which  seems  to   mark  the  gradual  weakening,   on  each   side  of 
the  graphic  granite,  of  that  agency,  or  power  of  peculiar  crys- 
tallization, which  disseminated  the   Quartz  through  the  Felspar. 
In  front  of  the  granite,    lie  large    blocks    of  unmixed  Quartz^ 
as  it  forcibly  ejected  from  the  mass,  while  in  the  act  of  passing 
from  a  state   of  fusion,  into  its  present  consolidation. 

At  the  dbtance  of  half  a  mile  to  the  westward  ot  this  pointy' 
»  vein  of  Trap  is  seen  cropping  out  from  the  beech,  midway 
between  high  and  low  water  mark ;  and  this  is  the  only  other 
rock  discoverable  mthin  miles  of  the  spot. 
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A  P  1"  B  ND  1  1. 
HINTS   TO  AMATEUR   CONOHOLOOISTft 

^Bma     SUGGESTIONS    FOB    THB     OOUBCmOH     AHft 

?BBFABATtOH    OF    SPBOIXBKB. 

BT 

HUGH  CUMINa>   ESQ.,   F.  B.  8. 

iLaod  shells  are  fonnd  in  many  places*  such  as  tmdef 
itones,  in  clefts  of  rocks»  on  the  sides  of  hitls  ai^d 
)Dountaina,  tinder  decayed  wood  and  trees,  or  the  tranfcs 
lor  leaves  of  trees^  at  the  root  of  trees  and  basheS|  in 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  .dried  leaves  and  mo9s,  on 
•mall  plants,  in  fact^  almost  £Very  sitaation  gives 
them  elccept  open  and  exposed  places.  Look  for  theiD 
diligently  when  yon  are  oat  icoilectfng  ;  where  yoti  .find 
dead  specimens  you  will  soon  find  living  ones.  Whet^ 
collected,  bring  them  home  and  put  them  in  a  pail, 
hueket  or  some  large  vessel  and  pour  a  quantity  qf 
cold  water  upon  them,  then  cover  up  the  vessel  fbr 
2  dr  3  hours  which  will  cAuse  the  animals  to  come  out 
a  little.  It  is  necessary  to  cover  them  up  or  else  they 
will  crawl  away.  When  they  are  a  little  out,  pour  ot[ 
the  cold  water,  and  pour  a  quantity  of  BoUing  hot 
ioater  on  them  so  as  to  cover  them  Well  ;  let  them 
remaib  a  few  miDutes  to  cool  a  little,  then  take  out 
the  animal  with  a  large  pin  or  needle  as  yon  would  l^ 
periwinkle ;  when  they  are  all  done  take  cme  of  youi 
soft  hnnktm  and  Wash  off  gentty  all  the  dirt  and  filth 
in  clean  water,  then  plaoe  them  in  another  veussel  of 
fresh  water  until  all  are  dona,  then  shaka  out  well  tbe 
itate^  tliat  is  in  tbem^  and  place  them  out  to  dry  with 
their  mouths  downwards,  but  not  in  tha  snui  in  a 
short  time  they  will  be  dry.  tf  they  are  small  you  can 
pack  th«m  away  in  small  botes^  writing  the  locality 
ind  the  situation  in  wluch  you  ftMwd  then  on  the  covers 
for  localities  must  be  paid  much  attention  to ;  but 
ihotild  the  shells  be  father  large^  than  ivrap  up  each 
shell  in  a  paper  by  Uaelfft  m  filie  Chioesa  paper^  then 
pack  them  away   in    a  large    box  with  their  locality 
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mnd  with  care,  but  never  put  by  a  box  that  is  not 
quite  fall,  without  patting  some  cotton  or  other  soft 
substance  to  fill  up  the  box,  for  such  tender  subjects 
diould  not  have  a  play  daring  the  transit  home,  from 
where  yon  collected  them. 

In  the  Rivers^  Canals,  Lakes,  Ponds,  and  small 
streams,  you  will  find  many  species  of  shells  which, 
although  not  handsome  are  very  interesting,  and  many 
of  them  wiH  prove  valuable  here  in  England,' therefore 
do  not  leave  a  single  one  of  them  behind,  as  it  may 
"he  a  cause  of  regret  hereafter.  Some  of  the  shells 
which  you  will  find  in  the  above  mentioned  places  are 
of  the  same  form  as  the  Land  shells,  others  are  like 
our  freshwater  muA^el  or  cockle,  they  are  mostly  found 
in  the  mud,  sometimes  in* deep  water.  You  will  be 
sure  to  find  dead  ones  on  the  banks  of  the  Lakes  and 
Kivers,  and  if  you  cannot  prdcore  them  yourself,  show 
the  natives  the  dead  specimens  and  ofler  them  money  to 
bring  yon  a  quantity  of  them,  and  the  same  with  every* 
other  subject  of  Natural  History,  don't  think  of  a  few 
dollars  when  you  will  make  pounds  of  them  ;  but  be  not 
too  lavish  of  your  money  with  them— it  will  alarm  their 
cupidity  and  they  will  seek  for  more.  I  am  certain 
that  when  the  natives  see  that  you  are  collecting  these 
things,  they  will  soon  bring  them  to  you,  as  they  Jove 
monev  and  do  not  value  the  articles  yon  are  seeking. 

The  Rivers  and  pieces  of  water  abound  with  shells,  be 
diligent  in  seeking  them  and  your  labours  will  be  most 
amply  repaid. 

'When    you   have    collected     the    Fresh watw   shells, 

i)1ace  them  in  a  vessel  and  pour  a  larqe  quantity  of  boil* 
ng  water  on  them,  they  do  not  require  to  be  put  into 
cold  water  before  the  hot  water,  as  the  land  shells; 
As  soon  as  the  water  is  a  liule  cool,  pour  it  off,  and 
take  out  the  animal  as  before  mentioned.  Wash  them, 
&c.  but  as  the  bivalve  or  freshwater  mussel  will  open 
wide  as  soon  as  the  animal  is  out  you  must  tie  them  close 
with  care  before  you  put  them  out  to  dry,  if  you  dd 
not,  the  hinge  will  break,  and  make  the  shell  in  part 
vatiieles$.    Some  of  the  freshwater  shells  that  are  like 
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the  snaih  have  a  month -piece,  which  yon  must  take 
great  care  of,  and  keep  these  moath-pieces  by  themselves, 
that  is,  each  species  of  shell  and  their,  moath^pieees 
most  be  packefd  together,  for  this  mouth- piece  or  oper* 
coium  is  of  great  service  in  determining  the  species. 
Some  of  the  Land-shells  have  also  a  month-piece,  those 
also  must  be  placed  with  the  shells  to  which  they  be- 
long. Be  most  careful  in  attending  to  this  piece  of 
information. 

When  yonr  bivalve  shells  are  tied  up  and  dry,  wrap 
them  np  each  in  a  piece  of  soft  Chinese  paper,  and 
pack  one  of  the  small  boxes  9o  as  they  shall  not  breaks 
lor  they  are  generally  brittle,  and  mtna  have  care 
taken  of  them,  and  if  your  box  is  not  fall  yoo  can 
pot  in  some  other  light  small  pill  boxes  of  shells  oa 
them.    Do  not  forget  their  localities,  habitats  &c. 

UABINB     SHELLS. 

Are  fonnd  in  various  sitaations  except  the  deep  sea» 
where  they  can  only  be  procored  by  dredging  which  can 
only  be  done  at  great  expense  of  time  and  cash» 
therefore  1  shall  confine  my  observations  to  the  littoral 
shells. 

The  befit  time  to  collect  marine  skolls  on  the  sea 
shore  is  at  the  new  and  full  moon,  for  ^hen  the  tides 
make  greatest  ebb,  therefore  you  should  be  on  the  spot 
two  hours  before  low  water,  with  an  assistant  to  help 
you  in  turning  over  the  large  stones,  should  there  be 
any,  under  which  you  will  find  many  species  of  cowries^ 
Baecinums,  lYitons,  Mitras,  Cones  and  several  species 
of  bivaWe  shells  also  many  kinds  adhering  to  the  stones, 
which  must  be  taken  off  with  a  knife  in  a  very  careful 
manner.  Several  ^pecies  bore  into  the  stone  itself,  which 
yoo  must  break  with  hammers  to  get  out  the  shell,  or 
if  the  stone  be  soft,  cut  it  carefully  with  a  hatchet,  in 
doing  which  yoo  will  see  many  species.  Take  care  wheu 
you  separate  the  stone  to  avoid  breaking  the  shell,  and 
those  that  may  be  near  it«  Be  always  provided  wjth  a 
light  basket  with  a  small  box  in  it,  to  pot  the  shells  mio 
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wbiehT<»  caHect»  fcnr  the  fine  deltci^oiies  most  aot  b» 
pkoed  nitii  lb»  iMiYy  and  strong. 

Tb^  stones  nhich  yw  tarn  orer  nnst  be  well  in* 
speded,  as  yon  will  find  /aany  triMlIs  cot»^  witk 
nirint  matter,  whieh  makeatkem  appear  like  the  atone 
il8el£  Collect  eteiything  ytm  aee  liowever  small  and 
mimeaning  fn  appearance,  for  amongst  them  may  be  new 
geomi  and  Tery  rare  shells  not  seen  before  from  4Mich 
an  interesting  country  as  Ceylon. 

Amosgrt  other  flhetts  which  70a  will  And  «nder  stones 
10^  Chitons^  which  nast  be  taken  off  in  the  same 
Hiaaner  as  the  Limpet  and  other  adhering  aniealvea. 
When  you  hwe  igot  the  Chitons  home,  se^iarate  them 
inim  the  iSOamt  shells^  mid  pat  them  into  a  pail  of  fresh 
water^  and  let  them  remain  there  from  12  to  2A 
hours,  hy  tblkt  time  they  will  all  be  straight  and  faiiv 
and  also  the  salt  of  the  fleshy  substance  that  sur- 
rounds them  will  he  well  soaked  out ;  then  cut  out  the 
animals,  and  wash  tbem  well  inside  and  out  from  all 
fiUh,  jttd  threw  them  into  aoaUier  vessel  of  fresh  water  ; 
there  let.  them  remain  until  you  have  cleaned  the  whole, 
then  place  them  len  narrow,  slips  of  boards  and  bind 
them  down  tightly^  and  put  them  in  a  shady  place  to 
dry,  but  never  in  the  sun;  in  3  or  4  dayathey  will  be 
fit  to  pack,^  but  never  do.  so  until  you  are  satisfied  they 
'ate  qmte  dry.  Do  not  let  them  be-  exposed  to  the  rata 
and  mice  at  night,  as  they  will  eat  of  their  edges,  and 
dedttroy  them.  Shotild  any  <)f  the  Chitons,  have  hairs 
orepines,  it  irould  be  iirell  to  wrap,  each  specimen,  in  «i 
aeparate  piece  of  paper  to  prevent  the  hairs  or  spines 
from  being  injured.  Pray  observe  when  yoa  begin  lo 
clean  them  if  the  animals  contract  themse^es  in  *a 
different  fdrm#  %hey  are  iM;til  aliivie^  wnd  yoa  should  defer 
cleaning  them  u  few  hours  tonger,.  These  shells  are 
valuable  and  highly  esteemed. 

Many  stones  at  the  very  loirest  ebb  will  have  most 
shells  on  them,  therefore  you  must  not  care  about  getting 
wet  to  turn  them  over,^  and  never  leave  the  place  until 
the  tide  compels  you.  In  some  spots  you  may  'find 
shellikof  great  value  in  obe  tide  and  under  the  stones^ 
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AmoBgsk  the  xpoks — on  the  sea  sbore— in  the  crenoe^ 
aod  on  tbem«  yon  will  find  o^ny  species  of  PatelJas, 
jChitone,  Maricea  and  several  others.  Make  a  carefut 
•nrvey  of  every  rock  and  stone  they  will  amply  repay 
jour  trouble.  All  sheltered  coves  or  little  bays  are  the 
lest  places  in  which  to  find  shells.    Take  thase  places  in 

JrefereDce,  bat  when  they  are  examined,  4hen  look  to^ 
bose  iu  more  exposed  situations.  The  first  ihxnfx;  yoo 
ought  to  observe  when  yoa  gel  into  a  new  locality  ta 
to  go  along  the  sands  at  hi^h  water  mark*  you  wilt 
then  find  maoy  good  shells  thrown  Uf^  by  the  sea,  par- 
iiculaily  light  bivalve  shells^  you  can  take  any  timo 
of  the  tide  to  do  it.  Never  miss  going  after  a  gale  .qf 
'Wind,  yon  may  then  get  many  rare  and  valuable  deep 
water  shells  which  can  never  be  procured  otberwise.^ 
In  sheltered  bays  and  places,  just  at  the  weiy  lowest  water 
JDark«  you  will  find  in  the  mud  and  sand  many  species 
of  bivalve  shells  just  beneath  the  surface^  and  generally 
jn  great  abundance.  Do  not  neglect  to  collect  all  aad 
every  species,  and  that  in  abundance. 

HOW  TO  TTSK  A  PBWQX* 

.  Drsdgmg  is  f)eriormed  id  two  -waya^  First  in  a  Sanffr 
sailing  boat,  «nder  enay  sail.  Mafae  fast  your  dredge  to. 
a  rope  of  100  fathoms  long  add  8  incbes  thiek,^  and  Idt 
the  other  end  be  made  fast  to  the  mainmast  or  any  other 
secure  place  for  fear  of  accident,  fiavia?  arnVed  >at 
the  spot  where  ydu  intend  to  dredge,  bring  ^he  boat  or 
vessel  up  on  the  ^ind,  then  throw  your  dredge  over- 
i)oard,  and  in  the  space  of  a  minnte  or  two  the  Dredge 
will  be  at  the  bottom,  then  pay  away  the  rope  and 
'make  easy  sail,  let  it  always  be  ihrown  out  astern  af 
4he  boat  or  vesseL  Afler  being  under  weigh  a  quarter  of 
an  honr«  iiaul  in  the  dredge,  and  examine  tbecontents. 
Ton  must  carry  with  yon  wfaeti  yon  go  dredging  a  Aae 
sieve,  a  hand  Bucket  and  a  large  cocoa  nut  sheU. 
Having  got  the  Dredge  on  board,  take  out  the  contents, 
if  mud  and  sand  with  the  cocoa  nut  and  fill  the  sieve 
a  third  full  with  it,  then  let  one  of  your  people  take  it 
in'  Us  hand  and  hold  it   over  the  side  of  the   vessel,, 
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then  let  another  man  poor  water  from  the  backet  opon 
the  sieve  gently,  the  man  holding  the  seive,  f^eni\y 
shaking  it,  by  which  means  you  will  iset  rid  of  all  tha 
fine  sand  and  mud,  leaving  nothing  but  the  shells  and 
the  larger  dehris  of  the  sea.  Examine  well  broken  shells 
and  stones  that  you  find  in  the  dredge,  for  on  them  you 
will  find  many  genera  of  shells,  such  as  Chitons,  Calyptrea^  ' 
Crepidula,  ^licas  and  various  others ;  and  so  continue 
all  the  contents  of  the  dredge  is  emptied  in  the  same 
manner.  Go  always  well  provided  with  things  to  put  the 
shells  in,  that  you  collect*  always  separating  the  light 
fragile  shells  from  the  coarser  ones,  as  the  natives  have 
on  interest  in  the  matter,  and  would  be  sure  to  break 
them.  W'h'n  they  are  cleaning  the  sand  and  mud  in  the 
sieve,  always  watch  it  to  see  what  shells  might  appear 
when  the  first  Bucket  of  water  is  thrown  over  them,  for 
should  there  be  any  heavy  with  some  that  are  fragile,  by 
the  shaking  of  the  sieve  the  more  fragile  ones  will  be 
broken,  and  those  that  are  most  valuable  seldom  come 
on  the  beach  in  a   sound  state. 

The  other  mode  of  Dredging  I  prefer,  which  is  thus.. 
Qet  a  comfortable  large  boat  with  an  awning,  with  a 
good  anchor  and  60  or  80  fothoms  of  cabfe  with  a 
Isherman's  canoe,  and  both  proceed  to  where  you  in^ 
tend  to  dredge,  then  come  to  an  anchor,  put  the  dredge 
in  the  canoe,  having  fastened  the  other  end  of  the  dredge 
rope  in  a  secure  manner,  then  order  2  men  in  the 
canoe  to  pull  away  and  when  they  have  proceeded  as 
far  as  the  dredge  rope  will  allow  them,  order  them  t6 
heave  it  overboard,  and  when  it  has  been  down  5  or  6 
minutes,  haul  it  on  board  as  I  have  stated  before,  and 
examine  the  contents.  If  the  boat  has  bottom  boards  or 
convenient  platforms  you  can  empty  the  contents  of  the 
dredge  on  it  cartfuUy^  the  men  can  take  off  the  dredge 
again  whilst  you  are  inspecting  the  contents  of  the  Idki 
dredging. 

Should  the  sand  and  gravel  contain  many  small  shells 
after  it  has  been  washed,  and  it  would  occupy  too  much 
time  on  board  the  boat  to  pick  them  out,  put  it  aside 
carefully  in  some  vessel,  take  it  home  and  dry  it,  and 
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pick  them  out  at  your  leisare.  For  the  small  shells  70a 
get  by  dredging  are  extremely  rare,  and  therefore  more 
highly  esteemed. 

The  most  fraitfol  places  for  shells  are  in  sand  banks 
in  deep  water,  near  to  reefs  and  rocks.  I  always  iband 
them  abound  with  shells  but  oftentimes  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  get  the  dredge  foal  of  a  piece  of  rock  or  coraU 
which  yon  will  soon  find  out  by  not  being  able  to  pall 
the  dreidge  on  board.  When  yon  find  this,  cause  the  men 
in  the  canoe  to  get  hold  of  the  dredge  rope  and  slack 
it  from  inboard*  and  then  to  overhaul  it  until  they  come 
to  where  the  dredge  is  fastened,  and  by  a  little 
exertion,  being  right  over  where  the  dredge  is  fixed 
they  can  unfasten  it,  which  I  have  done  scores  of  times. 
When  the  men  in  the  canoe  have  got  it  clear  of  the  rock, 
let  the  men  on  board  the  boat  where  you  are.  haul 
in  the  slack  of  the  dredge  rope,  by  which  they  will  pull 
the  dredge  and  canoe  clear  of  the  rock,  the  people  in  the 
latter  still   holding  on  to  the  dredge. 

A  little  experience  will  bring  you  into  the  mode  of 
dredging. 

The  Bivalve  shells  you  collect  in  every  situation 
put  into  a  vessel  and  throw  a  quantity  of  boiling  hot 
water  upon  them,  they  will  then  open  and  by  such 
means  you  can  take  out  the  animal  easily.  Then  wash 
them  and  tie  them  up  close  with  some  small  thread, 
put  them  to  dry  in  the  shade,  after  which  you  can  pack 
them  away. 

Marine  univalve  shells  you  can  place  in  a  vessel  in 
some  secure  place,  where  the  stench  will  not  offend, 
and  let  them  remain  there  for  a  month  or  so,  the 
animals  will  be  completely  decomposed,  then  you  can 
put  them  into  fresh  water  for  a  dtty  and  by  rinsing 
them  in  the  water,  you  will  make  all  perfectly  clean* 
Never  allow  any  shells  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  or 
thrown  from  one  vessel  to  another,  or  in  any  way  be 
roughly  treated.  If  you  do,  their  fine  edges  and  spines 
will  bo  broken*  which  will  render  them  of  considerably 
less  value. 
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Sue  attention'  sbonTcl  be  paid  to  the  men  and 
vtreanm  in  the  monntains,  and  all  dense  woods,  and 
bIso  to  heaps  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  in  shady 
plates,  for  there  abunxhnce   of  diells  ate  fire^e&tijr  to 
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ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  OF  THE  ASIATIC   SOCIETT 
OF  CEYLON  3l8T  MARCH  1848. 


Pbesbnt. 

The  Revd.  D.  J.  Gogerly*  (in  the  Chair),  6. 
Mnttukistna,  J.  Dickson,  Major  Lnshington,  Messrs. 
R.  E.  Lewis,  Caldwell  J.  E.  Middleton,  E.  Muttakistna, 
Dr8«  Willisford  and  Misso,  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 

Bead  and  confirmed  minutes  of  last  meeting. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  then  ballotted  for  and 
elected  Members  of  this  Society. 

Dr.  Rudolph  Gygax,  Proposed  by  R.  E.  Lewis  Esq. 
Seconded  by  J.  Capper  Esq«,  B.  Dodsworth,  Esq.  Pro* 
posed  by  J.  Capper  Esq.,  Seconded  by  J.  E.  Middle- 
ton  Esq.,  James  Alwis  Esq.,  Proposed  by  Dr.  Misso, 
Seconded    by  E.  L.  Layard  Esq. 

The  papers  read  at  the  previous  meeting  were  laid  on 
the  table  in  the  usual  course. 

Resolved. — That  they  be  printed  in  the  Society's 
Journal, 

MUSEUM, 

OBOLoaT. 

Dr.  Gygax  submitted,  through  the  Librarian,  the  plan 
of  a  case  for  the  reception  of  the  Society's  Minerals, 
&c. 

Resolved.— *That  a  sum  not  exceeding  £9  be  ap* 
propriated  for  the  purchase  of  a  case  of  the  description 
given  by    Dr.  Gygax. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  were  then  laid 
on  the    table. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

Specimens  of  Sea  Shells,  CypreeidcB-Solarium-Perspec- 
tivum  &c.  &C.  From  J.  Mendies  Mohandiram.  Not  in 
good  preservation. 

Specimens  of  the  Silk  and  Cocoons  of  the  Bombyx 
Mori. 
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PfaaloMia  Pai^hiat:— Oam^  Pb.  Ilylitfa^i>rtiry»  Boa- 
byx  MyViiia— Fab, 

Phaloena  Gtntbia — Cram. 

Clay  nest  of  an  Odyoerqs".  ?  supported  upon 
the  tendrils  of  a  Passion    Flower,  By  Edgar  L.  Layard 

Tbe  Lafvoe  trases  of  2  sperinras  of  Cicada  Pfebeia 
from  a  friend  in  Kandy. 

4  Varieties  o{  Land  and  Fleaviatile  SImUs,  by  K  L« 
Layard,  Esq. 

Skin  of  tbo  Mavis  Pentadactyla,  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Greeowood>  damaged,  Head  wanting. 

Varioas  specimens  of  Snakes  in  spirits  biy  Dr.  Gygax» 
and  J.  £•  Middieton,  Esq. 

4  Specknens  of  tbe  Pe«rl  Oyster*  by  James  Stemrt, 
Esqw  Master  Attendauit. 

Mr.  Edgar  C  Layard  deposited  the  whole  of  his  col- 
lection of  BlMs  in  the  Society's  premises  until  Specimens 
be  received  to  replace  them. 

INDUSTBlAIi. 

7  modelaof  u4ive  boajUi  iisad  ia  tbe  Trade  ajid  Fisheries 
of  the  Island,  by  the  Treasurer. 

SIBEABY. 

Persian  and  Arabic  eramoar,  by  J.  E.  Middieton, 
Esq.      . 

No.  24  of  the  Joqrnal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal 

The  Secretary  then  read,  the  following  Report. 

Report  qf  the  Committee  of  Management /or  1848. 

In  laying  before  yon  this  Deport  of  tbe  Society's 
operations  for  the  year  1848,  yonr  Committee  have  mnch 
pleasure  in  recording  the  great  progress  made  by  the 
Society,  and  in  adverting  to  the  stability  and  prosperity 
of  this,  body  wMeh  now  witnesses  ti)e  fourth  anniver- 
sary of  \t»  existence.  Baring  the  paet  session  the  So- 
ciety has  been  deprived  of  nine  members  by  death 
and  departore  firom  the  lislaAd«  yet  the  insertion  of 
t^7  new  names  on  the  Books  is  an  earnest  of  the  extend- 
ing   utility  of   the   body,    and  a   sure    sign    that  the 
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fobtic  are  not  indiffiarent  to  itsefibrts.  It  would  not  have 
been  too  mnch  to  have  anticipated  eerioas  obstacles  to  the 
Society's  advancenentt  from  the  recent  untoward  events 
which  have  thrown  a  gloom  over  the  prospect  of  all 
colonial  nndertakinije  ;  nor  has  the  Society  altogether 
eeoaped  the  ill-elects  of  the  depression  of  the  times^ 
as  the  mnch  smaller  number  of  original  oommonica- 
tions  read  this  yecur,  will  prove ;  yet  even  here  year  com* 
xaittee  can  rtate  with  pleasure  that  these  commonioations 
have  mostly  been  received  from  new  soorces,  and  it  is 
confidently  hoped  that  renewed  prosperity  wilt  restore 
sufficient  leisure  to  the^  Societ3r^s  old  contributors  to 
enable  them  to  enjoy  the  pursuit  of  literaturo^  i^d  again 
appear  in  the  pages  of  the  JoumaL 

Anqth^  source  of  congratulation  is  the  formation  of 
a  museum  for  the  reception  of  objects  illustrative  of 
the  Natural  History,  the  Antiq^uitiea  and  the  Indus- 
trial Progress  of  the  colony.  The  Govemmrait  has 
lit^erally  given  the  Minerals  and  Qeologicai  Specimens 
collected  by  Dn  Rudolph  Gygax  in  the  Safifragam  Dis- 
trict (about  120O  Specimens)  which  form  the  most  com- 
plete collection  which  has  been  mado  in  Ceylon*  Other 
contributions  from  private  individuals  has  bben  made  in 
the  several  departments  of  Conchology,  Entomology, 
Ornithology,  Antiquities  &e.  &c.  and  many  promises  of 
support  have  been  given*  The  accession  to  your  list- of 
members,  of  many  gentlemen  resident  at  outstations 
will  offer  peculiar  facilities  for  promoting  tlie  objects 
of  the  Museum,  and  to  those  members  your  Com- 
mittee would  beg  to  suggest  that  no- opportunity  be  lost 
of  forwarding  subjects  adapted  to  such  a  collection, 
however  trivial  they  may  appear  to  be.  Printed  in- 
stroctions  for'  the  preservation  of  objects  of  Natural 
History  have  been  already  freely  distributed,  in  several 
instances  with  success^  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
enable  many  others  to  forward  specimens  who  other- 
wise though  willing,  might  have  been  unable  to  do. so, 

To  ensure  the  proper  preservation  of  the  Birds,  Ani- 
mals, &c.  &c.  transmitted,  a  Taxidermist  has  been  en- 
gaged and  is  expected  from  Calcutta,  where  he  was  attach- 
ed to  the  Museamofthe  H,  E,  I,  Company,  and  a  suitable- 
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Case  for  the  objects  provided  :  these  expenses  are  to 
be  borne  by  a  sabscription  called  the  ^'Masenm  Fand^ 
which  has  been  opened  for  the  express  purpose,  and  is 
supported  by  Donations  or  small  monthly  sobscriptions. 

The  number  of  Donors  to  this  Fund  is  at  present  II, 
of  Subscribers  29,  the  amount  of  Donations  and  yearly 
subscriptions  is,  received  and  promised,  about  £40«  Many 
of  the  Subscribers  ai:e  in  no  ways  connected  with  the 
Society.  AlUiough  your  Committee  are  sanguine  as  to 
the  success  of  the  Museum,  they  have  deeply  to  regret 
the  want  of  proper  accommodation  for  it,  which  results 
from  sharing  the  room  occupied  by  the  Loan  Board,  and 
presents  an  almost  fittal  obstacle  to  its  advancement.  As  a 
means  of  aiding  the  Secretary  who  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  technicidly  acquainted  with  the  many  and  various 
objects  likely  to  flow  into  the  Museum,  several  gentle- 
men well  fitted  to  the  task,  have  kindly  consented  to 
arrange  and  supervise  the  materials  in  the  several  de- 
partments, thereby  lightming  the  labours  of  that  officer 
and  ensuring  correctness. 

Your  Committee  advert  with  entire  satisfaction  to 
the  Evening  Meetings  held  monthly  for  the  free  discus- 
sion  of  subjects  connected  with  the  labors,  of  this 
Society.  At  these,  several  highly  instructive  topics  have 
been  discussed,  and  much  knowledge  gained  in  the  Na- 
tive Practice  of  Medicine,  the  Native  Pottery  works,  and 
of  the  Singhalese  Hemp :  enquiries  have  also  by  the 
same  means  been  directed  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Mulberry  and  Silkworm,  (Bombyx  Mori,)  the  cultivation 
of  the  Indigenous  Silk-spinning  Larv<B,  and  wild  Bees, 
and  to  the  Mineral  resources  of  the  Island  &c.  &c. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  at  the  several 
Quarterly  Meetings  of  the  Society,  shewing  the  various 
fields  to  which  the  labors  of  their  contributors  have  been 
directed. 

I.  A  catalogue  (/  Tamil  Books,  (two  parts)by  S. 
Casie  Chitty   Esq. 

3. .  Notices  of  various  rock  inscriptions  in  the  N.  Wi 
Province  by  A.  O,   Brodie  Esq. 

3.    Hints  for  forming  a  collection  of  Lepidop^rom 
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fiueetSf    with  a    list  of    Indigenous   Diarnal  Lepidop- 
tera,  by  Edgar  L,  Layard  Esq. 

4.  On  BudAism  by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly. 

5.  Sketches  in  the  Natural  History  qf  Ceylm^Snio* 
mology.    On  the  Genut  Papilio,  by  Edgar  L«  Layard  Eciq[. 

6.  On  the  Agriculture  of  the  Singoleee,  ^c.  jfc.  by 
R.  E.  Lewist  Esq. 

7.  On  the  CevhnUte,  by  Liontenant  HendersoD^ 
Ceylon   Rifle    Roffiment. 

8.  Sketches  m  the  Natural  History  of  Ceylon^ — Omi* 
thology-^otk  the  Oenera  Hirundo  and  Bucco^  by  Edgar 
L.  Layard,  Esq. 

Early  in  the  year  a  most  interesting  ans^ver  was 
reoeived  to  a  letter  on  Badhism  addressed  to  the  Gbina 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  yoor  Com- 
mittee trost  that  the  snbject  will  not  be  snffered  to 
drop  after  the  coarteons  tone  of  the  letter  from  Af  r. 
Gntslaff'. 

In  the  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  oar  Island, 
some  advances  have  been  made  throngh  the  exertions 
of  one  of  oar  members  and  a  friend  at  Kandy,  and 
yoor  Committee  had  hoped  that  translations  woaM  have 
been  received  from  Calcutta  in  time  for  *the  present 
meeting;  these  have  only  been  delayed  accidentally, 
not  from  want  of  ability  to  decypber  them»  and  now 
that  a  clae  is  obtained  to  these  fast  fading  records  of 
past  ages,  it  is  hoped  that  increased  exertion  on  the 
part  of  those  of  our  members  who  may  have  it  in  thehr 
power  to  procure  copies  of  the  many  inscriptions 
buried  in  the  Jungles,  will  open  a  fresh  field  for  the 
investigation  ot  the  learned  and  carious. 

The  Librarian  will  read  to  yon  the  List  of  Books 
purchased  by  and  presented  to  the  Society,  daring  the 
past  year,  amounting  to  26  Vols,  and  82  Nos.  of 
Periodicals. 

In  alluding  to  the  Treasurer's  accounts  which  shew  a 
balance  in  his  hand  of;?16.  0,  6.  your  Committee  beg 
to  inlorm  you  that  in  future  the  Society  will  have  to 
bear  the  expense  of  printing  its  Journal,  as  Govera- 
ment  can  no  longer  undertake  the  work,  which  it  has 
hitherto  so  liberally  done. 
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Yoor  Comiaittee  observe  with  regret  that  Ibe  Meteofo^ 
logical  and  Statistical  Comniitlees  have  failed  to  fur- 
nish any  repocca  for  the  past  year^  the  Secretary  of  these 
bodies  having  been  left  unaided  by  the  meoibeffs,  and 
bavia^  been  himself  prevented  from  completing  any  of 
bis  labors  by  causes  over  which  he  had  no  control, 
has  deemed  silence  the  better  conrse  to  adopts 

He  has  however,  banded  to  yoor  Committee,  abstracts  . 
o(  the  Meteorological  Diaries  kept  at  Batticotta  and 
Trincomalie,  during  the  years  1847  and  1848,  vthich  are 
DOW  laid  on  the  table,  togstber  with  a  Register  of 
Temperature,  &c.  kept  at  Potlam  by  A.  O.  Bvodie,  Esq. 
and  these  your  Committee  advise  should  be  printed 
amongst  the  Society^s  Proceedings. 

Before  concluding,  your  Committee  would  revert  with 
feelings  of  the  deepest  regret  to  the  sudden  death  of 
one  of  the  Members  of  this  Society,  one  whose  name 
will  always  be  intimately  connected  with  the  Scientific 
Literature  of  the  Island^  whoso  early,  premature  deaiti 
has  left  immatured  a  vast  accumulation  of  Bo- 
tanical gleanings,  the  fruit  ot  several  yeara  of  unre- 
mitting toil* 

Although  the  unwearied  zeal  with  which  Dr.  Gardner 
pursued  his  Botanical  rest  arches^  and  bis  absence  from, 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Society,  left  him  no  time  or 
opportunity  to  appear  personally  amongst  us,  still  his. 
constant  expressions  of  sympathy  and  support  render 
evident  the  interest  he  took  in  the  efforts  of  the  So- 
ciety, for  the  promotion  of  the  public  good,  and  the 
few  pamphlets  ho  presented  to  our  Library  some  short 
time  since,  were  accompanied  with  a  promise  that  ia 
future  a  oopy  of  all  bis  publications  should  be  kept 
for  its  use. 

If  the  materials  collected  by  our  departed  fellow 
member  and  friend,  be  at  some  future  time  given  to 
the  world,  your  Committee  beg  to  record  their  opinion 
that  this  Society  should  procure  two  copies  of  the  work. 

Another  source    of  regret  is  to  be  found  in  the  ap- 
proaobing  departure  from    the  Island  of  our    respected 
President,  Sir  J.    E.  Tennent.     Ever  anxious  to  pro 
mote  the    interests  o(   the    Society,    and   ol    Science 
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jnenerally,  iri^  \osb  wiir  be  felt  by  all  nvho  desire  to 
forward  the  soctal  and  iiltellectnal  progreas  of  the 
Colony. 

In  conclosion  yoar  Comeiittee  while  thas  coiftpIetiB^ 
their  duties,  would  express  the  hope  that  each  socceed- 
iDf^  anniversary  may  witness  that  continaed  and  per- 
fect onanimity  of  purpose  amongst  the  membera  of 
this  Society,  which  alone  can  lead  to  real  usefulness 
and  permanent  prosperity.  The  work  has  been  but 
commenced :  much  has  yet  to  be  done  ;  but  looking 
at  the  present  position  of  the  Society,  your  Committee 
are  fain  to  believe,  that  success  will  attend  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  efibrts  which  have  hitherta  been  iMNle. 

The  report  was  onanimoufliy  adopted. 

The  Treasurer  laid  on  the  table  his  Accoonts  foi  the 

past  year  which  were  received  and  passed. 

The  Librarian  laid  on  the  table  a  list  of  the  Books 
presented  to,  and  purchased  by  the  Society  during  the 
last  year. 

After  some  discussion  relate  to  the  correspondence 
with  the  Hong-Kong  Society,  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly  was 
requested  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Gutzlaff  in  the  name 
of  the  Society. 

The  following  motion  was  made  by  Edgar  L.  Layard 
Esq.  and  Seconded  by  Mayor  Lushington. 

**  That  the  Society  do  record  its  sense  of  Ae  loss 
which  this  Society,  as  well  as  the  public,  has  sustained 
by  the  premature  death  of  George  Gardner,  Superin* 
teudant  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Peradenia  a^  a 
Member  of  the  Ceylon  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society." 

Unanimously  i^reed    to. 

Itesolved  that  the  above  resolution  be  communicated 
by   the    Secretary  to  Dr.  Gardner's  family. 

Moved  by  R.  E.  Lewis  Esq.,  Seconded  by  J.  E«  Mid- 
dleton  Esq, 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Soeiety  be  given  to  the 
Officers  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year.  Agreed  to 
unanimously^ 
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Resolved  that  tbe  following  GeDtlemen  be  the  Offi* 
cers  of  tbe  Society  for  tbe  ensaiDgyear, 

Patron. 
Tbe  Right  Hon'ble  Lord  Viscount  Torrington. 

Vice  Patrons. 
Tbe  Hon'ble  Sir  A.  Olipbant,   Chief  Justice  : 
The  Right  Rev.    James    Chapman,    D.    D.,  Bishop 

of  Colombo. 
Tbe  Hon.  Mr,  Jostice  Stark. 

President. 
The  Hon'ble  C.  J.  McCarthy,  Esq. 

Vice  President. 
Bevd.    D.  J.  Oogerly. 

General  Committee. 

;    F.  Willisiord,  Esq.    M.  D, 

Dt»    Misso. 
.   J.   E.    Middleton,    Esq. 

J.  O'Halloran,  Esq. 

James     Steaart,    Esq. 

Rev.  6.  Mattalcistna« 

C.  Caldwell,  Esq.,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number. 

J.  Capper,  Esq.  Treasurer  and  Librarian. 
;    E.    L.  Layard,  Esq.  Secretary. 

MUSEUM. 

The  following    Gentlemen  to  act  as  Curators  in   tbe 
several  Departments. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy 9  Dr.  Rndolph  Gygax. 

Conchology,  Land  and  Fluviatile  Shells,  F.  Layard,  Esq. 

Do.         Sea   Shells,  Corals,  Isc.  ^c,  J.   £.    Mid* 
dieton,  Esq. 

Natural  History  generally,   E.  L.  Layard,   Esq. 

Numismatics,  Mr    Jostice  Static. 

Arts,  Manufactures,  Sic.  J*  Capper,  Esq, 
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UST  OF  BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  Ac. 

PBISBEKTKD^  TO,    AND    BOUGHT    BY   THE   80CIETT 
Dt7RINa     1848. 

Davis's  ChinMe  Novels ^.m.^m  1 

Maurice*?  Ancient   Historjr  of  Hiiidostati»**«««  2 

Eindersley's   Hindoo    Literatare*. a..*^*.  1 

Lasson's  Bactrian  t)oiDs..««««  ••«•••••••. •  1 

Kelly's  Oriental    Metroloff)r «•••. •»...«•  1 

Bentley's   View    of  Hinds   Astronomy. •.••••••  1 

Hand  Book  to  Egypt    and    India..^ ••#*.  1 

Moon's   Botany •••». «. •• •.••...  1 

Milburn*s  Oriental  Commerce.  •••••«••••••••*  1 

Parke's    Travels   in    Africa. •.•••• ••««••  1 

Sir  W.    Malcolms   History   of   Persia.  •«•«..•  2 

Hoffmeister's  Travels  in  Ceylon  and   India. b.*  1 

Camphell^  Fidd-  Sytrts  ^  Cteyton. 2 

A  Treatise  bn  Diamonds..  •• •  I 

The  Pearl  Fishery  of  Ceylon^ ♦....•  1 

A  Treatise  on    Pantheism,     (Dotch)......^..«»  1 

Af^porte  ^ft  tite  xinanctai  ijondiitoR  or  Oey Ion . .  x 

Bite  Book  of  Ceylon^*. •••..•••••  ••.... «•.  1 

Nos.. 

Caloutta  Review...»....«,..,«.«,.,.4. ••••.•••     4 

JoorMl  of  the  Asiatic  Soeiety  of  Bengal  ..  /..  13 

D^     of  fiastern    Archipelago •.•«.••••«...••  12 

De.      of  Oeological  Society  of  London. .....    Ip 

Do«     of  Statistical  -Society  of  *  do 4 

A  Geological  Map  of  Ebgland. 
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LIST  Q¥  MEMBERS, 
or  tHB.  CsTum.  Bbanoh    o»  ttai    Rotal.  Asiatic  SoclKxr. 


Amritofe,  Mm.                    

GoinmnA 

Alvfe,  J.  de ......... 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

•-         do. 

do. 

I'atbun. 

do. 

......        CJolomha 

Beawll,,  H 

Bishop  of  Gdombo^ThfrB^t  Rsr.  

Banke^  Rct.  B.                   

Bowker,  JohBi                   

Bnqrbrooke,  F.  G ^ ;. 

llfodi6|   A.  O.                 '..••••••• 

CWdwell.  B.C 

CftpMr,  Jobti        «.....••.•••            «......^ 

Chetty»  Simon  C. • 

Chilaw 

GhsttY.  JTohti  C.        •......••            .••.••••* 

Wejjsreldenia 

D&Tles,  Rev,    J.               

Dawtt)D,  Rdbett                  

—^          do. 

Dawson,  ReV.  C.   C.               « 

DidisoD.   Rev.  "W.               

......        Ci>lomhA 

Dodswortb.  B.                   

Gotterly.  RtfV.  T>i  J. 

Colombo 

...•-.           Galle 

Gygax,  Or.  B;                ^^.4 

KesseD,  The  Rev..  Dr.,            ...•^ 

Lavatd.  E.  L.                  • 

......          do, 

...««•          do. 
do. 

liftyard^  F.               

dow 

•••••«       Colombo 

lister,  S.                           

_     j^                flo» 

Mata» 

XosHofftoD,  Maior               ••••.••••••• 

••.•••      Colombo 

MacCarthy,   Hon'ble  G,  J..           

Middkton.  J.  E.                 ...T.T; 

do. 
'•.••..          do*. 

Muttukistoa>  Rev.  E..               .,»^m 

„,.,».         do«. 
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Miwo,  Dr.  J.  B. 

>##«i.  ....••* 

Colombo 

Mooyaart,  J.  N. 

GaUe 

Mardocb^  John 

>••  ... 

Kandy 

MoVicar,  The   Bey.  Dr. 

Colombo 

Nelson^  J.  B. 

do. 

O'Halloran,  J,  G. 

do. 

Oliphant,  Sir  A. 

>•»••»••«••• 

do. 

Ondaatjie,  J.  M. 

Matura 

Palm,  Bev.  J.  D. 

••• ••• 

Colombo 

Percival,  Bev.  P. 

Jafioa 

Perera,  H. 

••« 

Matura 

Pole,  H.                      

Jaffiia 

Selby,  Hon'ble  H.  a 

Colombo 

SUlery,  H.o.  r.  b. 

■••••••••-... 

do. 

Smith,  D. 

••••• 

•...•«     Kaderane 

Smithi  James                 

Colombo 

Staples   H.  J. 

do. 

Stark,  The  Hon'ble  Mr. 

do. 

Steuart,  James 

do. 

Stenart,  George 

do. 

Stuart,  Dn 

do. 

Soysa,  L.  de 

do.- 

Taylor,  W.  S, 

Batticaloa 

TennoDt,  Sir  James  Emerson            

Colombo 

TorringtoB,  His  Exoelleooy 

Viscount    

do. 

TwyohJan  W.               ••..., 

'  ••••..          Jaffiia 

Williams,  B.  E.  b.  ▲. 

do. 

WiUisford,  F.  M,  D. 

do. 

Whitehouse,  E.  L, 

Jaffna. 

Worms,  G. 

... .•• 

Pnsilava 

Worms,  M. 

••*••«••• 

do. 
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Jiii^usC  1847w— Temperature  equable,  iveatlier  pleasaoty  liij 
"clear  with  detadied  eirras  and  oirro  cumnluB,  in  the  ^vouogs 
*eloud8  collect  to  the  N.  and  N.  £,  ia  \rhidi  direotioa  tiiander 
was  heard  oa  two  nights.  S,  W.  wind  prevalent,  generally 
gentle  tind  interrupted  by  -cidmB  «t  night  vand  in  the  morning; 
Tanks  dry. 

Sepiember.'-^ehiLet  Tory  pleasant,  slcy  tslear,  two  strata  of 

clouds  constantly  observed,  the  lower  drifting  along  with  the 
monsoon,  the  tipper  stationary.  Bain  (with  one  exceptioo)  in 
the  form   of  searcely  perceptible  showers.     Thunder  heard  on 

three  occasions,  ikr  to  the  ^ast.  S.  W.  blowing  oontinuously, 
frem  2nd  to  11th,  %ind  very  high,  at  night  and  in  the  mornings 
calms  frequently   observed;  Tanks  ^ry. 

October. — ^Tery  rainy  month,  thunder  observed  on  14  days 
but  only  on  two  occasions  did  the  «torm  pass  over   Putlam; 

S.  W.  still  prevalent,  but  interrupted  by  those  from  the  N.  and 

N.  £.,  and  also  by  cahns  which  occur  ahnost  -every  morning 
and  during  the  night.  Between  the  rain  days  atmosphere  as« 
tonishiogly  deur,  distant  objects  appearing  very  sharply  defined, 
iaise  snnsets,  and  halos  observed  on  several  occasions,  ap- 
pearance of  the  sky  in  the  evening  very  beantifbl. 

November. — Bain  almost  every  day,  frequently  heavy ;  light- 
ning observed  very  frequently  in  the  evening,  generally  towards 
the  south,  sometimes  all  round ;  only  five  storms  approached 
Putlam,  wind  variable,  with  frequent  calms  at  evening,  morning 
and  during  night. 

December. — A  Tainy  month,  lightning  far  to  the  south  fre* 
^uenUy  observed  dnring  the  evening,  three  storms  passed  near 
Putlam,  first  ten  days  dull  and  cloudy,  after  that  generally 
clear ;  wind  variable,  generally  from  the  North,  the  S.  If.  has 
quite  ceased,  weather  delightful  in  the  intervals  between  the 
jjainy  days. 
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January,  1848.— N.  E.  blofring  eontiDUODBly  at  times  strong^ 
sky  very  clear,  heavy  dews  at  nigbt,  mombgs  chill,  lightning 
oooasiona  lly  observed  far  to  the  sonth,  in  the  evening,  little  rain 

Fehnuxry. — Wind  blowing  nearly  continnonsly  from  tbe  N.  E,^ 
and  gently  espedally  in  the  monmigs,  veering  to  the  E.  at 
night;  rain  fell  on  ten  day s1}ut only  in  slight  showers  although 
the  appearance  of  the  sky  about  sunset  was  frequently  very 
lowering  ;  in  the  evening  distant  lightning  to  the  south  and  all 
round  observed    on  ten  days. 

il/arcA.— Wind  generally  blowing  from  tbe  N,  shifting  eon- 
stanily  a  little  to  tbe  £.  orW.,  frequent  calms  in  the  morning, 
sky  generally  clear,  only  one  storm  passed  over  Putlam,  although 
distant  lightning  was  observed  on  sixteen  evenings,  generally 
towards  tbe  N.  and  N.  E.,  latterly  also*  towards  the  S.  and - 
S.  E. 

Aprxl.^JT\>»  S.  W.  again  the  prevailing  wind,  blowing  gently 
in  the  earlier    partly  of  tbe  month,  more  violently  afterwards,, 
evenings    frequently    threatening,    and     lightning    observed  on 
twenty   occasions,    to  tbe  S.,  S.  £.  and  all  round,  four  storms 
approached  Patlam. 

J/<iy.—S.  W.  monsoon  blowing  steadily  and  rather  strong, 
sky  cloudy  throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  distant 
lightning  seldom  observed,  three  storms  accompanied  by  violent 
wind  visited  the  station. 

/tm^^T-S.  W.  blowing  continuously  and  strong,  sky  doudy 
four   scarcely  perceptible    showers,  calms* 

Jviy.  — S.  W«  still  blowing,  generally  rather  strong,  Ay  dbudy^ 
calms  in  the  morning  at  commenoement  and  end  of  month^ 
in    he  middle  of  the  month  fonr  boisterous  days  withbeaTy  rain*^ 

A.  OSWALD  BBODIE. 
Putlam,  mh  August    1849. 
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APPENDIX  XXin 

LAWS  OF  THE  ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OP  CEYLON 


I.  The  Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon  ii  instituted  for  the  in- 
irestigarion  of  the  Bistory,  Literature,  Beligion,  Arts  and  Na- 
tural Histor  y  of  Ceylon, 

%  The  Society  shaQ  consist  of  Resident,  Honorary,  and  Cor- 
responding Members. 

3«  Members  residing  in  any  part  of  Ceylon  shall  be  consi- 
dered Resident. 

4.  Persons  who  may  contribute  to  the  objeets  of  the  Society 
in  a  distingoished  manner,  are  to  be  eligible  as  Honorary  Members* 

5.  Persons  not  resident  in  C<domb  o  nay  upon  special  ground* 
and  wiCh  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  be  elected 
Corresponding   Membsfii. 

6*  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members  are  to  bd  adoiltted 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Sodety,  but  are  not  to  vote  at  its 
Meetings,  or  be  elected  to  any  of  its  offices,  w  take  part  in 
its  private   business. 

7*    All  Members  whether  Resident,  Honorary  or  Correspond- 
ing shall  be  elected   by  Ballot  at  a    General    Meeting;    it  is 
required  that  the  names  be  forwarded    to  the   Secretary  fully 
two  weeks  previous   to  their    proposal,  in  order  that  he  may 
give  notice  of    the  same  to  the  Members  of  the  Society. 

8.  No  Candidate  shall  be  elected  unless  he  has  in  his  fa- 
vor three-fourths    of  the  Members  voting. 

9.  The  Office  Bearers  of  the  Society  shall  conflist  of  a  Pre* 
ndent,  Vice-Presid  ent,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer  and  Librarian> 
who  together  with  a  Committee  of  not  less  than  five  Members 
ahall  have  the  direction  of  the  aibirs  of  the  Society  subject  to 
the  Rules  and    Regulations  passed  at  GoKral  Meetings, 

10.  The  Office  Bearers  and  Committee  shall  be  elected  an- 
nually at  the  Ann  iversary  Meetbg* 

II.  T  hree  shall  form  a  quorum  of  the  Committee,  and  five 
of  a  Gene  ral  Meeting. 

1%       The  Functions  of  the  Office  Bearers  shall  be  as  follows. 

1.    The  President  shall  preside  at  the  Meetings  of  the 
Society,  and  of  the  Committee,  keep  order,  state  and 
put  questions,  and  cause  the  laws  of  the  Society  to  ba 
enforced. 
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%  The  Vice  President  ^ball  in  the  absence  d  (hel'rfiN 
sident  exercise  all  the 'functions  of  his  office. 

3.  The  Secretary  shall  arrange  and  attend  the  Meetings 
'of  the  Society  and  of  the  Commiitee,  and  record  their 
proceedings  and  shall  exercise  a  general  superintend 
dance  under  authority  of  the  Committee. 

4.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  pay  out  all  monies, 
on  behalf  of  the  Society,  Tseep  an  account  thereof  and 
submit  a  statement  of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  So- 
ciety to  the   Anniversary  Meeting. 

5,  The  librarian  will  take  charge  df  the  Library,  keep- 
ing a  list  of  the  Books,  giving  them  out  to  Members 
in  the  manner  direeted  by  the  Committee,  and  seeing 
that  they  are  returned  in  proper  time  and  In  good 
condition. 

13.  Each  Kesident  Member  shall  |pay  to  the  Funds  of  the 
'Society  on  admission,  a  fee  of  ten  shillings  and  nix  penco^  and 
an  annual  contribution  of  one  pound  and  one  shilling. 

14.  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members  shall  lie  admitted 
without  paying  any  entrance  Fee  for  annual  subscription, 

15.  The  General  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  ia 
the  months  of  February.  May,  Augnst  and  November,  and  at  suck 
other  times  as  may  hQ  resolved  on  and  duly  notified  to  Ment* 
hers  by  the  Seqretary. 

16.  The  course  ^f  Business  at  the  <5eneral  Meetings  shall 
%e  as  follows^ 

1«  The  mbtftes  -of  ihe  prttceding  Meeting  shall  be  read 
and  signed  hy  the  President  or  whoever  way  in  his 
absence^  occupy  the  chair. 

t2.  Any  specific  *or  particnlar  Buftiness  which  the  Cora- 
imittee  «nay  have  appcnnted  for  the  con^deration  ot  the 
Meeting,  shall  4}e  proceeded  with« 

3«    Candidates  proposed  and  seconded  shall  be  ballotted  for« 
4.    Donations  shall  be  laid  before  ih9  Meetiag. 

^.  Pfupors  ^ttsd  CommBnieatioQs  shall  be  read  and  dis* 
cussed, 

17.  Committee  Meetings  shall  be  lield  once  a  month  at 
'convenient  times, 

18,    There  shall  be  monthly  evening  Meetings  held  (or  dis- 
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cosaiiig  Papers  read  at  Oaneral  Meetings,  and  for  promoting 
the  general  objects  of  the  Society. 

19.  Commnnioations  and  papers  read  may  be  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Society  nnder  the  title  of  the  Jonmal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon/  but  not  until  the  Meeting  next  fol- 
lowing that  on  which  they  were  read,  when  it  shall  be  decided 
by  vote  whether  they  be  so  printed  or  be  kept  amongst  the 
mannseript  records  of  the  SociBtyy  or  be  retonied  to  &  Au- 
thor if  he  80  desire  it* 

20«  That  every  Besident  ''Member  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive two  copies  of  the  Society's  Journal,  and  every  Honorary 
or  Corresponding  Member  receive  one  copy,  the  remainder  to 
be  sold  or  otherwise  distribnted. 

21.  A  Special  Meeting  maybe  caBed  at  any  time  by  the 
General  Committee,  or  by  the  Secretary  on  the  requisition  of 
live  Members  of  tiie  Society,  due  notice  bdng  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  time  and  object  of  the  Meeting, 

i%  Sub-Conmuttees  or  Committees  of  enquiry  may  be  formed 
for  any  specific  object  or  research,  but  these  must  be  named 
at  a  Geninral  Meeting. 

^3«    An  Anniversary  Meetoig  shall  be  held  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  new  Office  Bearers  and  Committees,  to  receive  the 
various  reports  of  Committees  for  the  past  year,  and  to  receive 
'-and  pass  the  Treasurer's  accoimts. 
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ROYAL    ASIATIC     SOCIETY, 
CEYLON   BRANCH. 


REMARKS  ON  SOME  ANALYSES  OF  THE 

COFFEE  OF  CEYLON,  WITH  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  MANURES. 

By  Db.  Rudolph  Qygax. 
(Read  June  9,  1849.; 


Having  had  my  attention  drawn  to  an  account  of 
some  analyses  of  the  Jamaica  coffee  berry,  made  by  Mr. 
Herepath,  the  Liverpool  chemist,  I  have  paid  some  little 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  coffee  plant  of  this  Island, 
forming  as  it  does  so  very  important  a  feature  in  the 
resources  of  this  Colony.  The  desire  that  I  thus  felt  for 
obtaining  some  information  regarding  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  Ceylon  tree  and  its  fruit  was  heightened  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  not  a  few  of  those  coffee  estates 
which  once  gave  good  promise  of  success  are  now  in  a  very 
precarious  state  of  production. 

I  much  regret  that  the  means  at  my  disposal  have  not 
allowed  me  to  carry  out  any  quantitive  analysis,  but  the 
results  of  my  labours  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  present 
purposes.  I  have  analysed  the  wood  and  fruit  of  trees  from 
two  different  localities,  as  well  as  the  ashes  of  some  plants 
sent  me  from  the  Rajawella  estate,  near  Eandy,  and  they 
all  tend  to  bear  out  the  result  of  Mr.  Herepath's  inquiries. 
Placing  the  substances  traced  in  the  coffee  plant  in  the  order 
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in  which  they   occur  in  the  greatest   quantity,  they  will 
stand  thus  : — 

Lime.  I  Magnesia. 

Potash.  I  Phosphoric  acid. 

Other  acids. 

Of  these,  lime  is  by  far  the  most  prominent,  forming  about 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

I  cannot  help,  therefore,  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  to 
cultivate  coffee  with  any  degree  of  success  the  first-named 
substance  must  be  present  in  the  soil,  or,  if  not  present,  must 
be  supplied  to  it  by  some  process. 

Kow^  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  rocks  and  soils  of  Ceylon 
are  greatly  deficient  in  alkaline  matter,  and  taking  this 
view  of  the  case,  one  no  longer  wonders  that  many  estates 
cease  to  produce  coffee.  That  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  planta- 
tions did  in  their  first  year  or  two  of  bearing  produce  liberally 
in  fruit  may  readily  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
alkaline  poverty  of  the  soil  was  enriched  by  the  burning  of 
the  vast  quantities  of  timber  which  lay  felled  on  all  sides. 
Whilst  this  temporary  supply  lasted,  all  was  well  with  the 
planter.  Heavy  rains  and  frequent  scrapings  of  the  steep 
land  by  the  mamoty  soon  dissipated  this  scanty  supply,  and 
short  crops  are  now  the  consequence. 

But  nature,  ever  bountiful,  ever  ready  to  compensate  for 
all  deficiencies,  has  provided  to  our  hands  a  ready  means  of 
remedying  this  evil  of  the  soil  by  scattering  throughout 
most  parts  of  the  interior  supplies  of  dolomitic  limestone. 
The  dolomite  of  Ceylon  is  not  pure,— far  from  it, — being 
mixed  freely  with  apatite  or  phosphate  of  lime.  Even  in 
this  very  accidental  circumstance  the  coffee  planter  is  aided ; 
for  the  phosphoric  acid  thus  combined  with  the  limestone 
is  the  very  substance  required  in  addition.  Some  of  the 
finest  properties  in  the  Island  are  situated  on  a  limestone 
bottom,  and  these  no  doubt  will  continue  to  yield  abundant 
crops  for  a  very  long  period. 
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It  has  been  urged  against  this  opinion,  that  in  some  dis- 
tricts where  coffee  planting  has  proved  a  complete  failure, 
dolomite  is  found  most  abundantly;  but  I  have  very  little 
doubt  that  the  dolomite  here  alluded  to  is  only  magriesian 
limestone,  of  which  a  great  deal  exists  in  tlie  Central 
Province,  and  which  is  most  inimical  to  the  coffee  bush. 

I  am  aware  that  already  several  manures  have  been  tried 
on  coffee  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  Guano  has,  I 
believe,  quite  failed,  and  is,  besides,  very  costly.  Cattle 
manure  is  said  to  be  effective,  and  no  doubt  it  is ;  but  it  is  a 
costly  and  troublesome  affair.  Bones,  ground  fine,  are  now 
being  tried,  though  they  cannot  but  prove  most  expensive, 
especially  when  imported. 

A  ton  of  bone  dust  consists  of : — 

Animal  matter  ...      746  lb. 

Phosphates  of  lime,  &c.  ...  1,245  lb. 

Carbonates  of  lime,  &c.  ...      249  lb. 

The  virtue  of  bones  lays  in  the  phosphates  far  more  than  in 
the  animal  matter,  and  thus  their  action  on  soils  is  felt  for 
many  years  after  their  application.  The  Sinhalese  cultiva- 
tors of  paddy  about  Colombo  and  Galle  appear  to  have  been 
long  aware  of  the  fertilising  effects  of  this  kind  of  manure, 
and  import  the  article  in  dhonies  from  many  parts  of  the 
coast.    They  bruise  them  coarsely  before  applying  them. 

The  partially  decomposed  husks  of  the  coffee  berry  have 
been  tried  for  some  years,  and  successfully;  but  they  are 
diflScult  of  collection  and  bulky  to  remove  from  one  part  of 
the  estate  to  the  other. 

In  Europe  it  would  appear  that  little  is  yet  known  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  fertilising  effects  of  oil-cake :  some  suppose 
them  to  arise  mainly  from  the  oil  left  by  the  crushing  process, 
but  this  is  not  at  all  clear.  I  do  not,  however,  see  that  we 
must  look  for  much  assistance  from  poonac  as  a  manure 
for  coffee;  for  the  cocoanut  tree  it  is  doubtless  most 
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valuable.  But  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  beyond  supplying 
80  much  more  vegetable  matter,  it  helps  the  action  of  the 
soil  on  the'roots  of  the  coffee  bush,  which,  after  all,  is  what 
is  really  required. 

For  the  proper  application  of  the  dolomite  to  land  as 
manure,  it  should  be  freely  burnt  in  a  kiln  with  a  good 
quantity  of  wood,  the  ashes  of  which  should  be  afterwards 
mixed  with  the  burnt  lime,  and  the  whole  exposed  for 
several  days  to  the  action  of  the  air,  sheltered  of  course 
from  the  weather.  The  mixture  should  be  applied  just 
before  the  setting  in  of  the  monsoon  rains  ;  if  the  land  be 
tolerably  level  the  lime  may  be  scattered  broadcast  on  the 
surface,  though  not  quite  near  the  plants.  When  the 
estate  to  be  manured  is  steep,  then  the  substance  to  be 
applied  should  be  placed  in  ridges  cut  crossways  to  the 
descent  of  the  slopes. 

About  one  hundredweight  to  the  acre  would  be  ample 
for  most  lands  ;  some  may,  however,  require  more.  The 
contents  of  the  husk-pits  might  advantageously  be  mixed 
up  with  the  burnt  lime  when  a  8u£Sciency  of  it  has  been 
saved. 
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A    DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE    OF    THE 
WOODS    OF    CEYLON. 

By  John  Capper. 
(Read  August   25,    1849.; 


Thickly  covered  as  the  greater  portion  of  this  Island 
is  with  dense  forests  or  jungle,  it  cannot  be  matter  of 
surprise  that  its  woods  should  be  found  in  the  greatest 
variety.  This  fact  seems  to  have  been  noticed  in  almost 
every  published  account  of  the  Island.  All  the  works  which 
treat  of  Ceylon  make  allusion  to  its  many  useful  and 
ornamental  woods,  though  very  few  of  these  have  entered 
upon  any  detail.  Indeed,  we  can  glean  but  scanty  infor- 
mation even  from  the  best  of  these  writers. 

Knox,  in  his  account  of  Ceylon,  tells  us  but  little  on  this 
subject,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Perceval;  whilst 
Cordiner  gives  merely  a  list  of  some  dozen  kinds  of  woods. 
Bertolacci  tells  more  than  any  other  writer  of  the  state  and 
value  of  the  timber  trade  of  the  Colony,  though  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  many  varieties  of 
woods.  He  considered  that  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Kandyan 
territory  the  British  had  opened  the  way  to  great  resources 
as  regards  timber,  and  beyond  a  doubt  the  vast  tract  of 
country  stretching  from  the  Kandyan  mountain  range 
through  Bintenna,  northwards  and  eastwards,  comprises 
forests  full  of  most  valuable  timber.  This  source  of  wealth 
is,  however,  at  present  nearly  closed  against  us  from  the 
utter  inability  of  the  natives  to  transport  any  produce  of 
weight  to  the  sea  coast,  on  account  of  the  impassable  state 
of  the  Mahaveli-gayga,  a  noble    river    which,    according 
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to  Mr.  Brooke's  report,  might  easily  be  rendered  navigable 
for  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Trincomalee,  and 
which  runs  during  a  great  part  of  its  course  through  a  dense 
forest  of  ebony,  satinwood,  and  halmililla. 

A  later  writer  on  Ceylon — Mr.  Bennett— enumerates 
ninety  varieties  of  woods  by  their  native  names,  but  enters 
into  no  detail  whatever  as  to  their  particular  uses  or 
localities,  though  he  calls  them  "  Kandyan  woods." 

A  list  of  about  two  hundred  varieties  was  taken  home  by 
the  late  Sir  A.  Johnstone,  and  by  him  presented  to  the 
parent  Society,  which  afterwards,  on  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Stewart  Mackenzie  to  this  Government,  requested  him 
to  collect  and  send  the  Society  specimens  of,  and  information 
regarding  the  woods.  This  was  not  done,  and  I  believe 
nothing  more  has  been  attempted,  save  a  few  small 
collections  by  various  individuals  ;  amongst  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  specimens  and  catalogue  presented  to  this 
Society  by  Mendis  Muhandiram. 

In  offering  a  few  remarks  accompanying  the  catalogue 
which  I  have  prepared  of  the  woods  of  this  Island,  I  con- 
sider that  the  subject  is  no  more  than  barely  touched  upon. 
The  few  facts,  however,  now  thrown  together  may  be  the 
means  of  inducing  some  of  our  many  outstation  members 
to  contribute  to  our  stock  of  information. 

The  first  step  towards  an  account  of  Ceylon  timber  is 
undoubtedly  to  form  a  catalogue.  The  list  with  this  I  have 
compiled  by  the  aid  of  others.  It  comprises  not  less  than 
four  hundred  and  sixteen  varieties,  which,  it  is  believed,  are 
nearly  all  those  which  have  been  observed,  though  it  is 
possible  that  in  the  dense  forests  of  Bintenna  there  may  be 
yet  many  new  varieties. 

But  a  small  portion  of  these  are  known  by  English  names, 
and  I  have  as  yet  been  able  to  find  the  botanical  names  of 
very  few,    A  column  is  added  to  show  the  comparative 
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value  of  these  woods  for  asefal  purposes,  in  which  they  are 
numbered  1  to  4. 

Those  numbered  1  are  the  most  valuable,  either  for 
ornamental  work  or  for  building  purposes,  and  able  to  staud 
long  exposure  to  weather. 

The  woods  marked  2  are  those  which,  though  good,  are  not 
BO  strong  nor  so  well  able  to  bear  exposure  out  of  doors. 

No.  3  are  such  as  are  only  used  for  inferior  purposes,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  employed  for  house-building,  except  perhaps 
by  the  natives.  They  are  used  chiefly  for  packing-cases, 
dry  casks,  ceilings,  stands  for  goods,  common  door  or 
window  frames,  partitions  in  rooms,  or  similar  purposes. 

No.  4  comprises  ail  those  woods  which  are  unfit  for 
carpenters'  work,  and  are  either  quite  useless,  or  only 
employed  for  constructing  mud  and  stick  houses  or  other 
rough  and  temporary  jungle  work. 

Of  the  four  hundred  and  sixteen  varieties,  there  are  : — 

88   of  No.    1.  I  162  of  No.   3. 

82   of  No.  2.  I  189  of  No.   4. 

Of  those  included  in  the  first  class,  the  most  prominent  are 
the  calamander,  the  kadumberiyay  the  ebony,  and  satin- 
wood,  the  two  latter  being  best  known,  as  they  are  found  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  enable  them  to  be  used  for  building 
or  other  purposes,  as  well  as  for  ornamental  works. 

Ebony  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  It  grows 
chiefly  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Provinces,  but  it  is 
also  met  with  in  the  Kandyan  district:  a  large  forest  of  it 
existed  at  one  time  in  the  vale  of  Dumbara,  which  has  since 
given  place  to  coffee  bushes.  It  is  not  used  for  any  purposes 
in  Ceylon  beyond  furniture  and  articles  of  ornament,  but  it 
is  exported  largely  to  Europe  at  times.  It  is  far  more 
difficult  to  work  up  than  satinwood,  and  also  more  brittle. 

The  kadumbSriya,  or  bastard  ebony,  is  of  a  fine  black 
colour,  deeply  and  richly  veined  with  red,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  furniture;  it  is  excessively  hard,  but  not  so 
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plentiful  as  ebony.     It  is  foand  in  the  same  districts  as  the 
preceding. 

Calaraander  is  valuable,  not  only  on  account  of  its  beauty, 
but  also  by  reason  of  its  increasing  scarceness  ;  it  is  only  to 
be  met  with  in  the  forests  near  Batnapura  and  in  the 
Pasdun  k6ral6,  and  even  there  it  is  found  to  be  very 
small.  The  tree  is  of  very  slow  growth,  the  natives  believing 
that  one  of  an  ordinary  size  is  at  least  three  hundred  years 
old  ;  it  is  pretty  certain  that  in  a  very  few  years  there  will 
not  be  sufficient  calamander  in  Ceylon  to  make  a  single  pair 
of  couches. 

The  satinwood  is  more  plentiful  in  certain  localities  than 
either  of  the  preceding:  it  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Northern, 
North- Western,  and  Eastern  Provinces,  growing  generally 
to  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet.  The  variegated  or  flowered 
satin  is  the  most  valuable  for  furniture,  but  it  is  found  in 
comparatively  small  quantities— probably  not  more  than 
three  per  cent,  of  the  trees  on  the  east  coast  yield  this  quality  ; 
but  in  the  country  about  Puttalam  it  is  said  to  prevail  to  the 
extent  of  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent.  Satinwood  is  admirably 
adapted  to  all  purposes  requiring  great  strength  and 
resistance  to  weather.  It  is  much  used  for  piles  of  bridges, 
and  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  only  wood  which  will  stand 
as  teeth  in  cog-wheels  of  machinery, — ebony,  though  harder, 
being  too  brittle.  In  the  Eastern  Province  this  wood  is 
most  abundant,  and  nearly  all  the  houses  are  built  of  it, 
even  down  to  the  flooring. 

There  are  some  other  woods  which  would  appear  to  be 
well  adapted  for  ornamental  furniture  work,  though,  with  the 
exception  of  the  nedun  wood,  not  yet  employed  for  such 
purposes  :  these  are  the  neduriy  the  tamarind,  and  the  del 
woods,  all  of  which,  save  the  last,  are  hard,  of  a  close  grain, 
admitting  of  a  fine  polish,  and  tolerably  abundant  in  the 
Western  and  Southern  Provinces. 
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After  the  four  first-enumerated  woods  may  be  placed 
others  equally  useful,  though  less  valuable,  because  more 
abundant,  such  as  the  teak,  jak,  kina,  mililay  suriya^ 
hal^miiila,  ndy  &c.  Of  these,  the  only  one  employed  for 
furniture  is  the  jak,  which,  when  well  selected  and  polished, 
very  frequently  equals  good  mahogany.  The  want  of  grain 
in  the  others  named  alone  prevents  them  from  being  used 
for  similar  purposes,  as  they  are  equally  compact  in  texture 
and  smooth  under  the  tool. 

It  is  doubtful  if  teak  is  indigenous  to  Ceylon,  but  however 
this  may  be,  the  chief  supply  is  derived  from  Moulmein 
and  Cochin,  though  a  good  deal  is  to  be  met  with  in  various 
parts  of  the  Western  and  Southern  Provinces,  having  been 
planted  by  the  Dutch  Government  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  quality  of  this  cultivated  timber  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  imported,  though  it  does  not  often  arrive  at  the  same 
size.  For  quality  the  Ceylon  teak  stands  first,  the  Cochin 
second,  and  the  Moulmein  timber  last. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  find  a  tree  more  generally  useful, 
than  the  jak,  if  we  except  the  cocoanut  tree.  Scarcely  a 
native  garden  of  any  size  is  to  be  found  without  at  least  one 
spreading  its  ample  shade  over  the  space  before  the  dwel- 
ling, and  yielding  its  abundant  harvest  of  fruit,  Jakwood, 
besides  being  most  valuable  for  furniture,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  all  purposes  of  house  or  boat-building.  It 
stands  the  action  of  the  weather  and  attack  of  worms,  it 
lasts  longer  under  water,  when  used  in  boats,  than  does  teak, 
and  it  is  far  superior  to  that  wood  for  upper  planking  of 
boats, where  it  is  liable  to  come  in  frequent  collision  with  other 
bodies.  For  this  quality  of  resistance  jak  is  only  inferior 
to  satinwood.  Domba^  being  cheaper,  is  usually  employed  to 
form  the  stems  and  stern  posts  of  large  cargo  boats.  The  jak 
tree  hollowed  out  makes  an  excellent  canoe  ;  indeed,  there 
are  very  few  purposes  for  which  this  wood  is  not  adapted. 
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AtUila  is  superior  to  jak  for  some  purposes,  being  of  a 
rather  closer  texture.  It  is  much  preferred  for  frames  of 
doors  and  windows,  as  it  is  not  liable  to  warp  or  shrink  ;  it 
is,  however,  rather  more  scarce  than  jak,  and  in  the 
Western  and  Southern  Provinces  it  is  comparatively  rare. 

Hal'tnilila  is  a  most  useful  wood  for  casks,  especially 
as  packages  for  oil  or  arrack;  indeed,  there  is  no  other 
wood  in  sufficient  quantity  adapted  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  is  close  grained,  free  from  resin,  and  very  pliable  in  the 
cooper's  hands.  It  is,  moreover,  a  very  clean  timber,  and 
does  not  impart  colour  or  taint  to  any  liquid.  Teak  has  been 
sometimes  used  for  oil  casks  on  the  coast,  but  it  is  not 
liked  here,  as  from  its  brittleness  it  is  more  liable  to  fracture. 
Hal-milila  grows  to  a  great  height,  and  usually  very 
straight ;  it  is  used  frequently  for  beams  of  a  large  span, 
though  not  preferred  for  this  purpose.  It  is  also  in  great 
request  amongst  carriage-builders  for  spokes  of  wheels  and 
several  parts  of  the  carriage  body.  The  principal  supply 
to  the  Colombo  market  comes  from  Trincomalee  and 
Batticaloa,  where,  especially  between  the  latter  place  and 
the  Bintenna  country,  immense  forests  of  it  are  found 
adjoining  rivers,  without  the  aid  of  which  the  cost  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  in  conveying  it  to  the  sea  coast.  The 
timber  contractors  employ  in  the  felling  of  this  and  other 
woods  the  village  V^ddds  of  Bintenna,  and  by  their  aid 
supply  the  owners  of  small  vessels  and  dhonies,  who  are 
mostly  Moormen,  and  these  bring  it  round  to  Colombo,  the 
profit  on  the  transaction  giving  them  a  very  fair  freight 
for  their  vessels. 

The  kina  is  another  lasting  and  useful  wood,  and 
from  its  great  length  and  straightness  is  generally 
employed  for  masts  and  yards  of  vessels.  It  is  to  be  met 
with  in  all  the  maritime  provinces  of  the  Island. 

The  principal  use  of  the  suriya,  or  Persian  wood,  is  for 
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the  shafts  and  other  beat  parts  of  carriages.     The  tree  is 
too  well  known  as  the  talip  tree  to  require  any  description. 

Not  the  least  important  of  these  woods  classed  as  second 
in  value  are  the  palmyra  and  kitul:  both  palms  are 
valuable  for  building  purposes,  for  which  they  are  very 
lasting,  as  well  as  for  yeilding  a  good  quality  of  jaggery  ; 
from  this  in  some  places  a  fine  white  sugar  is  made.  The 
former  of  these  trees  grows  chiefly  in  the  Northern  Province, 
whence  a  large  trade  is  carried  on  to  Colombo  and  the  opposite"* 
coasts  of  India.  The  chief  use  of  the  palmyra  is  for  rafters, 
that  of  the  kitul  for  reepers.  These  latter  are  known 
commonly  as  nipera  reepers,  and  are  dearer  than  any  other 
kind;  they  last  in  many  instances  for  fifty  or  sixty  years. 
The  kUul  is  used,  in  addition  to  the  above  purposes^  for 
handling  tools,  and  for  spears  for  hunting  wild  hogs  and 
porcupines.  It  grows  in  various  parts  of  the  Island,  though 
not  abundantly. 

The  gaUmenddra  is  very  good  timber  for  beams,  wall- 
plating  joists,  planking,  or  similar  purposes,  and  is  much 
used  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  more  durable  wood.  It  is 
abundant  in  most  parts  of  the  Island,  and  grows  to  a 
large  size. 

In  addition  to  the  above  enumerated,  there  are  some 
others  of  this  class  equally  valuable,  but  by  far  too  rare  to 
be  cited  as  useful  woods. 

In  the  third  class  there  are  a  far  greater  number  than  of 
the  previous  descriptions.  Foremost  amongst  them  in  value 
are  the  muriUay  godapara^  kirUA^mbiliya,  kora,  gona^ 
ubberiyoy  Aal,  and  diyapara.  These  are  all  good  for  secondary 
house-building  use  under  cover,  and  the  three  former  well 
adapted  for  dry  coopering  purposes.  The  diyapara  and 
muruta  for  casks  may  be  ranked  just  before  horay  hal^  and 
ubbiriya.  They  are  all  light  in  texture,  and  easily  worked  ; 
the  most  abundant  of  them  is  the  Aal  and  Aora  wood. 
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These  are  the  woods  almost  universally  employed  for  coffee 
casks,  their  cheapness  greatly  recommending  them  for  the 
purpose.  The  former  abounds  in  all  the  forests  of  the 
maritime  and  Central  Provinces.  I  am  of  opinion,  however, 
that  more  unsuitable  wood  could  hardly  be  found  than  this 
and  the  hora ;  indeed,  unless  they  be  remarkably  well 
seasoned  or  deprived  of  their  resinous  and  gummy  matters 
by  boiling,  they  are  about  the  worst  timber  that  could  be  used 
for  coffee.  I  have  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  water  in 
which  these  woods  had  been  boiled  a  scum,  an  inch  thick,  of 
dark  gummy  matter,  the  liquor  emitting  an  offensive  odour. 
In  addition  to  this  the  porous  nature  of  the  wood  is  an 
objection  not  to  be  overlooked.  These  are  disadvantages 
which  do  not  occur  in  other  kinds  of  wood  to  nearly  so  great 
an  extent.' 

Although  being  placed  in  the  third  class  for  reasons 
already  assigned,  the  cocoanut  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  of 
the  trees  of  Ceylon  to  the  natives,  and  regarded  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  it  must  be  so  considered  by 
Europeans,  Its  use  generally  as  a  building  wood  is  confined 
to  the  natives,  who  require  no  other  with  which  to  construct 
their  humble  dwellings.  For  rafters  it  is  also  used  generally. 
The  harder  part  of  the  tree  is  capable  of  being  worked  up 
for  furniture  and  ornamental  purposes,  admitting  of  a  very 
good  polish;  it  will  not,  however,  stand  any  long  exposure  to 
weather,  and  the  green  wood  will  decay  in  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  if  left  exposed.  There  would  appear  to  be  no 
portion  of  tliis  truly  valuable  tree  lost  to  the  Sinhalese  : 
every  part  from  the  root  to  the  dried  flower  and  the  stalks 
of  the  leaves  is  placed  to  its  own  proper  use. 

In  the  fourth  class  are  found  all  those  woods  which  are 
either  quite  useless,  save  for  firewood,  or  are  only  employed 
for  the  most  inferior  works,  such  as  fencing  gardens  and 
for  the  wails  of  temporary  mud  and  stick  huts.      They  are 
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mostly  of  very  rapid  growth  and  equally  rapid  in  decay,  some 
of  them  falling  to  pieces  within  a  few  days  of  being  felled. 

I  know  of  no  pecaliarity  attaching  to  any  of  this  class  of 
woods,  save  to  the  riti-gaha,  the  wood  of  which  is  perfectly 
useless,  but  its  bark  is  turned  to  good  account  by  the 
natives  of  Badulla  and  Uva,  in  the  forests  of  which  dis- 
tricts the  tree  chiefly  grows.  The  bark  is  very  pliant  and 
durable,  and  the  villagers  avail  themselves  of  these  qualities 
by  stripping  it  from  the  tree  in  large  pieces  and  sewing  it  up 
into  bags,  in  which  they  convey  coffee  or  paddy  to  market  on 
their  bullocks'  backs.  The  kirilla,  or  corkwood,  is  useful  on 
account  of  its  softness  for  lining  insect  cases. 


CATALOGUE    OF 

CEYLON    WOODS,* 

Sinhalese 

^§8 

Name. 

English  Name. 

Botanical  Name. 

Aaridde 

— 

— 

3  B 

Agalandere 

...  Malabar  Nut 

...                 ""~                    ••  • 

3   B 

Aha 

...  Broad -leaved  Morinda...  Morindasp. 

4  B 

Akmelle 

— 

— 

3   C 

Alebeiriye 

— 

— 

3  B 

Aleheriliye 

•••                ~^ 

— 

3   C 

Alerin 

...  Caneru 

— 

4   C 

Alpedde 

— 

...                  """"                    ••« 

3  B 

Alaboa 

•••               """ 

...  Calyptranthes  jambo- 

lana 

S  B 

Alukettiya 

— 

— 

4  B 

Aludei 

...  Dell 

...  Artocarpus pubeaceDs 

2  B 

Ambe 

...  Mango 

...  Magnifera  indica 

.     4  C 

Angene 

— 

— 

3   C 

Ankende 

— 

— 

4  B 

Anoana 

...  (Netted)  Custard 

Apple  Anona  squamosa 

4   C 

Arreloo 

•••  Gallnut 

...  Terminallia  chebula  ... 

2  C 

Arreliye 

...  Oleander 

— 

4  C 

Reprinted  exactly  from  the  original  edition  of  1849.— i7on.  Sec, 
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Sinhalese 
Name. 

English  Name. 

Botanical  Name. 

Quality. 
Abun- 
dance, 

Arremene 

— 

— 

2  C 

Attikka 

— 

...  Ficus  sp. 

4  0 

Atoketiye 

— 

— 

4  C 

Aotton 

— 

— 

4  C 

BadoeUa 

...                 

— 

4  B 

Bairije 

— 

...                "■""                  ... 

4  C 

Bakmie 

— 

— 

3  C 

Bale 

•••                 """• 

— 

4  C 

Baludan 

— 

4  B 

Bambere 

— 

— 

2  C 

Bappede 

— 

— 

S  C 

Batdambe 

•••                 *"~ 

— 

8  C 

Battedombe 

...  Clove  Tree 

— 

3  B 

Battekeena 

...  Wild  Keena 

...  Calophyllum  acumena- 
tum 

4  B 

Baltekirille 

...  Shining-leaved  Ery th- 
oxylon 

"^ 

3  D 

Bely 

...  Bengal  Quince 

...  iBgle  marmeloa 

4  C 

Beligobot 

...  Talia-leavedHybiscut...                — 

1  0 

Beriliye 

•••                ■"• 

— 

2  C 

Bilin 

...  Bilimbi  Tree 

...  Averrhoa  bilimbi 

4  C 

Boagaha 

...  Buddha 

...  Ficus  religiosa 

4  C 

Boakiri 

— 

— 

2  C 

Boamboo 

— 

•••                "~"                  ••. 

4  B 

Boamea 

•••               """ 

...                ^"^                  ... 

4  B 

Bookende 

...  Malacca  Tree 

...                ^~"                  ... 

4  0 

Borre 

...               *■■• 

— 

3  B 

Booloo 

— 

...  Termioalia  bellerica ... 

4  C 

Burutte 

...  Satinwood 

...  Cbloroxylon  Swietenia 

1  0 

Cabalmara 

— 

•••               "■"                 ... 

4  B 

Cadol 

...  Leafy  Mangrove 

...  Rbizophora  Cadel 

2  B 

Cadoemberiye...  Bastard  Ebony 

...  Diospyros  ebenaster ... 

1  C 

Cadoroo 

...  Spear'leaved  Cerbera 

I  ...               — 

4A 

Cahamilille 

— 

— 

1  0 

Cabate 

...  Astringent  Tree 

...  Eleocarpus  serratua  ... 

2  C 

Cahadawata 

— 

— 

3D 

Cadja 

...  Casbew  Tree 

...  A naeardium  occidentale    4  H 
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Sinhalese 
Name. 

Calemadowa   ... 

Coletiye 

Calooberije    ... 

Calubaberele  ... 

Calakeale 

Calumediriye ... 

Calaverei 

Carawoo 

Carepinche     ... 

Carewele 

Carre 

Carreboo 

Cfttepete 

Catoandere     ... 

Catoburute     ... 

Catoembool    ... 

Catokende 

Catoekeale 

Caotkiitool     ... 

Catokurundu  ... 

Catoyeiriye    .... 

Caumorangan... 

Caaperiburute 

Coan 

Coapy 

Cobbae 

Coboamelle     ... 

Cocatiye 

Coembook 

Gohombe 

Cohukirille     ... 

Colon 

Coodeludeby  ... 

Cukummaan  .. 

Cooretiye 
Corecaha 

Cos 

Cosdambe 


English  Name.  Botanical  Name. 

Cork-barked  Quatteria. . .  — 


Calamander 
li)bony 


...  Diospyros  birsuta 
...  Diospyros  ebenus 


—  ...  Bergera  Konigii 

Small -flowered  Canthum  — 

Homy  Alengeiena       ...  — 

Thorny  Satin  wood       ...  — 

Five-leaved  Silk  Cottcn  — 


Knotty  Thorn 
Thorny  Nip^ra 
Thorny  Sculopia 

Carambela 
Caffre  Satinwood 
Ceylon  Oak 
Coflee 


Averrhoa  carambola ... 


Coffea  arabica 


Saw- leaved  Ornitrophe   Ornitrophe  cobbe 


...  Pentapere  paniculate.. 


Cafire  Lemon 


Jak 


...  Randia  dumetomm    ... 


...  Artocarpua  integrifolia 


3  C 

3  C 

4  C 

3  B 
2  B 
1  D 

1  C 

4  C 
4  0 
4  C 

2  B 

3  B 

2  C 
1  D 
1  D 

4  B 
4  C 
20 

.     30 

3  B 
3  0 
3  0 

1  D 
3  B 
3  A 

2  B 

3  0 
8  B 

2  B 
.     2  0 

4A 
.  3  B 
.     3  0 

3  A 

2  0 
2  0 

1  A 

2B 
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Sinhalese 
Name. 

Cotekimbula 

Cottepol 

Cottambe 

Cukule 

Cummelle 

Curnti^redambe 

Curundu 

Daanga 

Dadamary 

Dalook 

Dambe 

Daminne 

Damonne 

Dampere 

Dan 

Daweta 

Dawalkurunda 

Debere 

Dedicaha 

Dehj 

Deloon 

Demete 

Dimbool 

Devicadaroo 

Dijebeirije 

Diyehaberde 

Diyehelija 

DiyeDan 

Dijapara 

Diyeratembela 

Diyetanliye 

Djietorene 

Dodanpana 

Dombe 

Dombekeena 
Dommele 


English  Name. 
Double-leaved  Fig 

Countrj  Almond 


Botanical  Name. 


Terminulia  catappa 


Cinnamon  ...  Cinnamomum  zeylani* 

cum 

Long-flowered  Spathodea  — 

Triangular  Spurge      ...  Euphorbia  antiquorum 


LioLe 
Pomegranate 

Wood  Apple 


Limonia  sp. 
Punica  granatum 

Fercnia  elephantum  , 


Wild  Jack 

Wild  Eeena 
Rosin  Tree 


Dillenia  ap. 


Calopbyllum 
inophyllum 


4  B 

3  C 

3  B 

3  B 

4  C 
9  B 

4A 

4  B 
4— 

4  C 

2  C 

3  B 

3  C 

4  D 
4  A 
•2  C 
4  B 
9  B 
8  B 
3  A 

3  C 

4  B 
4  B 
4  B 
8  B 
3  B 
3  A 

2  A 

3  B 
3  B 
3  C 

2  B 

3  B 

2  B 

3  B 
8  B 
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Sinhalese 
Name. 

Engliah  Kama. 

Botanical  Name. 

III 

Doon 

"""                    ... 

— 

...     1  B 

Donemadelan... 

— 

— 

...     3  C 

Eapette 

Tage-leaved  Alungria 

.^ 

...     2  B 

/Eariye 

— 

— 

...     4  B 

Eheale 

Purging  Cassia 

Cassia  fistula 

...     2  B 

Eheftte 

— 

.. 

...    4  B 

Elekeheriye    ... 

— 

^ 

...     1  C 

Elewaran 

— 

— 

...    4  C 

Elemedirije    ... 

— 

— 

...  ,2  D 

Emberelie 

— 

.. 

...     3  B 

Embille 

Small-leaved  Bramble... 

— . 

...     8  C 

Embooldeloon  .. 

Sour  t'omegranate 

-. 

...     3  D 

EmbooldodaD... 

Sour  Orange 

— 

..     3  C 

Emboolbakmee 

— 

— 

...    4  C 

Erebadoo 

— 

— 

...     4  A 

Esbedde 

— 

— 

...     3  B 

Etdemete 

— 



...     4  C 

Eteherilije     ... 

— 

— 

...     3  B 

Etfekerean     ... 

— 

.... 

...     3  B 

Etembe 

WUd  Mango 

Mangifera  indica 

...     4  A 

Etone             ••• 

— 

— 

...     4  A 

Etteiriye 

Ash-leaved  Munuja    ... 

— 

...     1  D 

Etloare 

— 

— 

...     4  C 

GaUndere 

t 

,_ 

...     2  D 

Galia 

"~"                   ..• 

— 

...     2  C 

Oalkerew 

— 

— . 

...    2  C 

Galkola 

— 

-. 

...    %  C 

Galmendora   ••• 

Mendora 

-. 

...    2  C 

Galmora 

— 

-^ 

...    2  B 

Gaaiyembela  ... 

"■■                   ••. 

— 

...     2  C 

Galvereloo 

— 

— 

...     3  C 

Gammanlo 

^■"                   «•• 

— 

...     2  C 

Gammee 

Oleandu  Cassia 

— 

...    2  A 

Gandepane      ... 

— 

— 

...     4  B 

Gedeboo 

— 

— 

. .     4  B 

Geriette 

— 

— 

...     3  B 

57—87 

0 
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Si^balese 
Name. 

Getenitol 

Gerikuloo 

Goacebaroo    .. 

Godacadooroo 

Godapara 

Goketo  or  Kana 
Goraka 

Gonele 

Goolmore 

Gonkea 

GoDne 

Goreka 

Gotokeena 

Gurukeena 

Gereika 

Goorinde 

BaTpenne 

Hakurusiyem- 
bel 

Hal 

Ualmendora  ... 

Halmilille 

Hompalenden... 

UumpinDe 

liandoonwenne 

Hedewoke 

Heenkebbel'e... 

Heennauren   ^, 

Helenbe 

Hick 

Hiogool 

Hiricadol 

Hoamdiriye    ... 

Hondepera     ... 

Uora 


English  Name. 


Poison  Nat 


Gambo^  Tree 


.  Gorka  Tree 

.  Large  Keena  or  Calaba 

•  Sooall  Keena 


Botanical  Name. 


StrychDos 
naz  vomica 

Dillenia  dentata 

Hebradendron 
gambogioides 


Garcinia  sp. 
Calopbyllum  calaba 


J«ggery  Tanrarind 
Hal 

Halmilille 


Ceylon  Sandalwood 
Small  Orange 


Vateria  indica 
.  Berria  ammoniUa 


.  Lar^e  flowered 
Dilenia 

Thief  Tree 


Dillenia  sp. 


2  C 
2  C 
8  B 

4  B 
2  A 


3  B 

3  B 

4  B 

3  C 

4  B 
4  A 
3  C 

3  B 
3 

4  C 

4  B 

3  C 

3  A 

3  B 

1  C 

3  B 

4  A 
3  C 

2  B 

2  A 

3  C 
3  B 
3  B 

3  B 

2  C 
1  D 

4  B 

3  B 
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Siphalese. 

m 

Name.  ' 

English  Name.                       Botanical  Nome. 

=51 

Hnlanhik 

—                     ...                 — 

1  H 

Hulanmauraee 

1                   —                      ...                 — 

2  B 

fluDakirille    . 

••                 *""                     •••                 ~~                   ... 

4  B 

Hury 

•  •                 ^"^                      •••                 ■"■                   *•• 

2  B 

Idde 

•  •                 "^                     •»•                 """                   ... 

3  B 

Imbool 

4  B 

Indy 

..  Small  Date  Palm         ...               — 

4  B 

Itte 

—                   ...               — 

4  B 

Ilookberije    . 

—                   ...               — 

3  C 

Jamboele 

. .  Pumplemos  or  Shaddock  Citrus  decumau  a 

4  C 

Jamboo 

..  Jambo  or  Malay  Apple   Eogeuiasp. 

2  B 

Jawenauren    . 

,..  King*8  Orange             ...                — 

4  C 

Jajepaale 

..  Parging  Croton            ...  Croton  tiglium 

4  B 

Kraba 

.•  Clove                           ...  Caryopbyllos aromaticns  4 

Kok 

...  Crane  Tree                  ...                — 

4 

Keale 

—                   ...                — 

2  C 

Kebelle 

..  Oblique  A gineia          ...                — 

2  B 

Kedepotta 

—                   ...                — 

3  B 

Kekuna 

...  Molucca  Nut               ...  Aleurites  molnccanum 

4A 

Kende 

—                    ...                — 

*3  A 

Keppettiya 

..  Aromatic  Croton          ...                — 

3  A 

Katekanle 

—                    ...                — 

i  B 

Ketembelle    . 

..  Rose-leaved  Bramble  ...                — 

3  B 

Kekelimesse  . 

—                   ...               — 

3  B 

Keneheriya     . 

...  Lobe-leaved  Cestus     ...               — 

3  B 

Kedemesse     . 

—                   ...               — 

3  C 

Kintoloo 

-                    ...               — 

4  C 

Keribeiriya     . 

—                   ...               — 

3  C 

Kericoan 

—                   ...                —                 1.. 

3  C 

Kerihimideye . 

—                   ...               — 

3   C 

Kerille 

. . .  Corkwood                    . . .  Sonneretia  acid  a 

4  B 

Riripolloo 

—                   ...               — 

2C 

Riripelle 

...  Indian  fig  or  Banyan...  Ficua  indica 

3  C 

Einwalla 

—                   ...                — 

3  B 

Kittool 

...  Nepera                        ...  Caryota  urens 

2B 

Kabari 

...Blotched  Wood           ...               — 

c 

3 
2 
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Siphateae. 

Ill 

Name. 

English  Name. 

Botanical  Name. 

Keyiya 

Screw  Pine 

— 

...     2 

Lamloe 

-. 

...                 ""^ 

...     4  C 

Lawflloo 

— 

— 

...    4  C 

Lijan 

— 

— 

...     3  C 

Lijangoo 

— 

— 

...    3  C 

Looloo 

.  Smooth-leaved  Cordis 

— 

...     3  C 

Loonumidelle.. 

.  CommoD-leaved  Tree 

— 

...     2  C 

Lowy 

.  Lovey-lovey 

— 

...     4  C 

l^uhankende  .. 

.  Three-leaved  Fagara 

— 

...     4  C 

Lunubinde 

— 

— 

...    3  C 

LuDQwanene  .. 

.  Sacred  Grateena 

•••                """ 

...     4  C 

Mabily 

— 

...                "~" 

•V     1 

Margosa 

— 

...  Melia  azedarachta 

...     3 

Maapatkebelte 

— 

— 

...     2 

Madetiye 

— 

— 

...     3 

Madool 

.  Bog  Tree 

— 

...    4 

Madool  Carende  Feast  Tiree 

...  Dalbergia  sp. 

...     4 

Mahftdun 

.  Jar  Plum  Tree 

Caly  p  tranihes  jambo 

. 

lana 

2 

Malabede       .. 

— 

— 

...     4 

Makalu 

— 

— 

...     1 

Mabburate     .. 

.  Flowered  Satinwood 

•     — 

...     3 

Malepete        «. 

— 

— 

...     3 

Malkeare 

— 

•*•               "^ 

...     2 

Marada 

— 

— 

...     4 

Marende 

— 

»••                "^ 

...     4 

Masan 

.  Blunt-leaved  Tree 

— 

4 

Malavere 

— 

— 

...     3 

Mauran 

— 

— 

...     4 

Mauoesaan     .. 

— 

—  . 

...     4 

Madje 

— 

.«•                — 

...     4 

Mediye 

— 

— 

...     3 

Mee  or  Illipia. 

.  Honey  Tree 

...  Bassia  longifolia 

...     1 

Meandel 

.  Delwood  or  Wild 

Breadfruit 

...  Artocarpuspubescens...     1 

Meiltayere     .. 

— 

— 

...     3 

Meanmeille    .. 

— 

— 

...     1 
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Si^baleae 
Name. 

Meepook 

Meeriye 

Melli 

Milille 

iVHdelle 

Mille 

Moalbedde 

Molebeja 

Moodilk 

Moonemal 

More 

Motemole 

Moodonmranga 

Myle 

Mngunie 

Mnrute 

Mala 

Naa 

Nan -nam 

Nangewallj 

Nanbingool 

Naawa 

NawehaDdj 

Neke 

Nelly 

NeDdoon 

Nereloo 

Neten 

Nuge 

Nomede 

Oomhonde 

Oouankende 

Oatoroo 

Ookberriye 

Oambj 

Oala 


English  Stme. 


Botanical  Name. 


Vitex  trifolia 


Eyeball 


Minnsops  elengi 
Nephelinm  pulpilU- 


tum 


.  Bag  Tree 

,  Iron  Wood 

<  Stem-flowered  Tree 


Lagerstroemia  regina 


Mesna  ferrea 


Dalbergia  lanceolaria 


Banyan 


3 
3 

3 
1 
4 
1 
2 
3 
4 
2 

2 
3 

,  4 
2 
3 
2 

.     3 

1 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
3 
4 
4 
.    3 

►  3 

>  3 
3 
3 

.     4 
.     3 
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English  Name. 
•••  Common  Lemon 


Sinhalese 
Name. 

Odidehy 

Ooguresse  ...  — 

OokooDQ  ...  — 

Oorukanu  ...  — 

Oornkeena  ...  Wild  Keena 

Ote  ...  - 

Oul  ...  — 


P*loo 

Palol 

Pambnru 

Pando 

Pandere 

Pamedambe 

Panukeren 

Patan 

Patechamere 

Patengey 

Patkeale 

Pattadel 

Pmiberoo 

Pau  watte 

Payeroo 

Pehimbije 

Petan 

Peire 

Peiretombele  ... 

Pelim 

Penele 

Penibaru 

Penidodan 

Pol 

Polyabere 

Poroadediya   ... 

Puwak 

Poroabedite    ... 

Poroamanreu... 

Ponjate 


.  Sweet-fruited  Tree 


.  Sappan 


Common  Dell 


Gaava 


Cocoanut 


Areka 


SacriBce  Tree 


Botanical  Name. 

11 

— 

••• 

3 

— 

«.. 

4 

— 

... 

a 

-— 

... 

4 

— 

... 

3 

— 

... 

4 

— 

... 

3 

— 

... 

2 

— 

... 

4 

— 

... 

3 

— 

... 

4 

— 

••• 

3 

— 

.«. 

3 

— 

... 

4 

— 

... 

3 

— 

... 

3 

Cceaalpioia  sappan 

.*• 

1 

— 

.. 

3 

— 

... 

2 

— 

... 

3 

— 

... 

4 

— 

... 

2 

— 

... 

2 

— 

••* 

2 

Psilium  sp. 

.*. 

4 

^- 

3 

— 

... 

4 

— 

... 

3 

— 

... 

2 

Citras  anrantnm 

... 

4 

Cocos  nuciferii 

... 

2 

— 

... 

3 

— 

•>. 

a 

Areca  catechu 

•.. 

3 

— 

... 

3 

— 

... 

4 

«. 

... 

4 
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Name. 
Panawclle 
Penile 

Rambutam     .. 

Rameneidele  ... 

Ranewere 

Ratberelije    ... 

Ratedel 

Ratekakeena  .. 

Ratkeale 

Rategoreka     ... 

Ratecombo     .., 

Ratejambo 

Rateaappoo     ... 

Ratelowoloo   ... 

Ratenelle 

Raek 

Ruekattene    ... 

Ritigaha 

Sal 

Samedera 

Sapoo 

Sapamiliile 

Seirie 

SeTelemediye... 

Sijembela 

Soketel 

Sooriye 

Soorijemaara .. 

Sndoeanu 

Sudolijan 

Sudokerew     ... 

Snvende 

Samanele 

Talgaha 
Tale 
Talandere       ... 


English  Name. 


Rambutam 


Red  Keen  a 


Erergreen 
Roseapple 


Botanical  Name. 


Nephlinm  lappaceum 


|j 


Pole  Tree 


Tamarind  ...  Tamarindns  indicua 

Smooth-leaved  Chocolate  — 

Persian  Wood  or  Tulip 


Tree 


Thespesia  populnea 
Mimosa 


Palmjra 
Baain  Tree 


,..  Borassus  ilabeliifurmia 


4 
4 

3 
2 
3 
2 

4 
4 
2 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
1 
3 
1 
3 
3 
4 
2 
4 

I 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
4 

1 
4 
2 
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'lit 

Sipbalese 

Xam& 

English  Name. 

BoUnioal  Name. 

§?•« 

Tarrene 

— 

— 

...     8 

Teakke 

Teak 

...  Tectona  grandis 

...     4 

Telembo 

— 

...  Bombax  neplaphiliam       1 

Telekebiriye  ... 

— 

— 

...     3 

Tembiliya 

— 

— 

...     8 

Tibiry 

Slime 

Apple 

...  Diospyros  embryop- 
teria 

...     8 

Timbool 

^ 

...               "■" 

...     4 

Totile 

— 

•..               "^ 

...     4 

Veere 

-. 

...               ^"' 

...     I 

Vereloo 

Ceylon  Olire 

...  Bleocarpas  aerratna 

...     4 

Vdenge 

— 

— 

...     2 

Velandere 

— 

•— 

...     1 

Wftde 

— 

...               ^^ 

...     8 

Walboambo    ... 

— 

...               "~" 

...     4 

Waldombe      ... 

— 

— 

...     3 

Walgonne 

— 

— 

...     4 

Waljambo 

-— 

••»               "~ 

...     4 

Walla 

— 

•••               ^^ 

...     4 

Walsappoo     ... 

— 

— 

...     4 

Walakeeua     ••• 

— 

•••               •"■" 

...     8 

Waneidelle     ... 

— 

.••               "^ 

...     2 

Wanemee 

— 

— 

...     3 

Wanepoloo     ... 

— 

...               ^■* 

...     8 

Wanepatoo     ... 

— 

...               ~~ 

-.     3 

Wanesapoo 

— 

— 

...     3 

Waran 

— 

— 

...     4 

Wantemadit* 

cbiye 

— 

— 

...     4 

Weawarene     ... 

— 

..•               — 

...     2 

Wellenge 

— 

...  Pterospernum  anberi- 

folium                     ...    2 

Welcaba 

— 

— 

...     3 

Welidamboo  ... 

— 

•*•                ^"^ 

...     3 

Wielipenne     ... 

— 

— 

...     3 

Welipiyanna  ... 

— 

— 

...    2 

Werelle 

— 

...      '         ^^ 

...     3 
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Si^haleee 
Name. 

English  Name. 

Wilendewenne 

— 

Yukebaluwft  ... 

.. 

Yakimbool      ... 

— 

Yakedde 

— 

Takbedde      ... 

— 

Yakberiya      ... 

— 

Botanical  Htm*. 
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2 

3 

4 
8 
4 
6 
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SKETCHES  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY: 

DESCRIPTION   OF  TWO  MINUTE   NEW 

FRESHWATER  MOLUSKS    OF   THE    GENUS 

PLANORBIS  AND  BITHINIA. 

By  Edgar  L.  Layard,  Esq.,  o.mb.s. 


The  minute  shells  here  described  were  first  detected  by 
myself  accidently :  a  mass  of  floating  weed  taken  off  the 
surface  of  a  small  tank  or  pond,  about  a  mile  and  a  half . 
from  Hambantota,  had  been  placed  in  a  basin  to  be 
examined,  to  obtain  specimens  of  the  next  species,  and  in 
stirring  the  floating  particles  with  the  hand,  a  dead  specimen 
of  a  new  Planorbis  was  found  adhering  to  it.  Every  atom 
of  the  weed  now  underwent  a  close  scrutiny,  and  the  search 
produced  seven  or  eight  other  dead  examples,  but  none  living. 

Recourse  was  again  had  to  the  pond,  but  though  a  large 
quantity  of  weed  was  collected,  and  many  dead  shells  found, 
the  habitat  of  the  living  creature  remained  still  unknown 
to  me.  Later  in  the  year  (in  the  month  of  June)  I  was 
sent  to  this  station.  Point  Pedro,  and  during  my  rambles 
through  the  many  lanes  of  this  populous  village  I 
examined  one  of  the  walled  tanks  which  are  so  common 
throughout  the  district;  here,  to  my  delight,  plentifully 
scattered  along  the  edge  of  the  water,  were  the  bleached 
shells  of  the  Planorbis  and  the  Bitkinia  of  the  Hambantota 
tank. 

Fortunately  the  drought  of  several  months  had  reduced 
the  water  so  considerably  as  to  enable  me  to  examine  the 
decaying  vegetable  matter  at  the  bottom,  and  attached  to 
the  underside  of  leaves  and  sticks  were  found  the  PlanorbiSy 
while  in  similar  situations,  but  principally  on  stones,  the 
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Bithitda  were  detected.  Many  specimens  were  procnred 
and  taken  home,  and  other  descriptions  now  given  of  their 
habits  and  form  are  taken  from  examples  which  are  living, 
and  have  been  nnder  my  close  observation  for  several  weeks. 

Planorbis  Tennentii. 

The  largest  example  fonnd  measures  two-eighths  of  an 
inch  across  the  widest  place.  Whorles  three,  transparent 
and  colourless,  showing  the  animal  within  ;  when  examined 
through  the  microscope  the  substance  of  the  shell  may  be 
perceived  to  be  laid  on  in  successive  layers.  When  the 
molusk  is  alive  it  gives  a  spotted  appearance  to  the  shell ; 
mouth  inferior. 

Habitat,  dead  leaves  upon  tanks  and  pieces  of  wood,  on 
which  they  feed. 

The  molusk  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  swimming 
along  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  manner  of  the  Lymma; 
occasionally  they  reach  the  surface  simply  by  detaching 
themselves  from  the  bottom,  when  they  rise  by  the  air  they 
have  carried  down  with  them  on  some  previous  occasion  ; 
but  when  the  air  is  all  exhausted  by  a  long  continuance 
below  the  surface,  they  crawl  up  some  aquatic  plant  till  the 
air  is  reached  ;  the  foot  is  then  thrown  out  on  a  plane  with 
the  water,  the  long  tentacles  which  are  situated  far  back  upon 
the  body  are  moved  rapidly  about  as  if  seeking  for  some 
support,  the  hold  of  the  plant  is  gradually  loosed  and 
brought  to  bear  on  the  surface,  and  with  two  or  three 
sudden  jerks  the  little  voyager  is  fairly  afloat ;  its  method 
of  progression  is  by  suction  ;  the  whole  foot  is  on  a  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  offers  sufficient  resis- 
tance for  it  to  propel  itself  along  by  alternate  contraction 
and  expansion,  the  edges  of  the  foot  being  frequently  raised 
above  the  surface. 

Unlike  the  common  Planorbis  Indictis,  which  carries  its 
shell  erect,  Planorbis  Tennentii  crawls  with  its  shell  almost 
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flat,  and  itfi  month  is  80  sitnated  that  in  this  position  it  can 
be  drawn  down  close  to  the  object  along  which  the  inmate 
is  crawling.  Six  minnte  eggs,  strung  together  and  fastened 
to  the  inner  edge  of  the  whorle  near  the  entrance,  have  been 
detected  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  glass. 

In  company  with  the  preceding  was  discovered  the 
following,  which  I  have  named  Bithinia  minima^  from  its 
diminutive  size  :-- 

Bithinia  Minima. 

The  largest  specimen  found  measures  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  length,  one-eighth  in  breadth  ;  whorles  three,  mouth 
oval,  plain,  close  with  an  operculum ;  colour  horny,  trans- 
parent, the  animal  when  alive  imparting  to  the  shell  a 
reticulated  green  appearance. 

Habitat,  in  company  with  the  preceding,  but  giving 
preference  to  stones  and  rocks. 

These  minute  shells  are  also  endowed  with  the  power  of 
crawling  along  the  surface  of  water ;  they  start  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  progress  by  alternate  expansion  and  contraction. 
So  great  is  the  hold  they  retain  of  the  surface,  that  I  have 
seen  one  with  the  whole  of  the  foot  even  and  level  with  the 
surface,  apparently  immovable,  and  yet  the  heavy  portion 
of  the  molusk  twisting  and  twirling  round  with  great 
velocity  to  dislodge  a  fellow  swimmer  who  had  made  use 
of  it  as  a  resting  place.  The  mouth  of  the  molusk  is  a 
small  slit  on  the  underside,  through  which  is  continually 
passing  and  repassing  a  small  stream  of  water,  much  aiding 
it  in  its  movements  whilst  swimming,  which  are  brisk 
enough. 

These  minute  molusks  appear  to  be  infested  by  a  singular 
parasitic  enemy,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  active  blood-red 
worm,  which  passes  up  into  the  shell  and  devours  the 
inmate ;  in  a  similar  manner  the  glow-worm  feasts  on  the 
Cyelostoma  of  the  Eandyan  country. 
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AN  OUTLINE  OP  THE  TAMIL  SYSTEM  OP 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

By  Simon  Oabib  Ohitty,  Esq.,  o.m.r.a.8. 
{Read   December   I,    1849.) 


Long  before  Nataral  History  as  a  science  had  engaged 
attention  in  Europe,  and  Aristotle  had  written  his  Historia 
Animalium,  the  Tamils  appear  to  have  cnltivated  it  to  a 
certain  extent  and  reduced  it  to  a  system,  by  naming  and 
classing  all  objects  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  as  far  as  they  were  known,  into  different  genera 
or  families,  according  to  the  mutoal  affinities  which  are 
indicated  by  their  external  characters.  There  are,  however, 
no  works  now  extant  amongst  the  Tamils  which  professedly 
treat  of  Natural  History,  but  we  are  assured  by  traditions 
that  Akattiyar,  who  has  not  undeservedly  been  called  the 
Hippocrates  of  India,  had  composed  numerous  treaties  upon 
it,  which  by  the  lapse  of  ages  have  perished  or  been 
forgotten.  My  materials  for  the  present  outline  of  their 
system  of  Natural  History  have  therefore  been  principally 
drawn  from  the  different  Nikandu  or  dictionaries,  as  also 
from  the  incidental  notices  which  occur  in  other  works. 
The  Tamil  system  of  Natural  History  embraces  a  two-fold 
classification  of  animated  nature, — one  mythological  and 
the  other  natural. 

According  to  the  mythological  classification,  the  "  Gods" 
form  a  part  of  the  zoological  circle.  All  organised  bodies 
being  distinguished  under  the  two  heads  of  movable 
{ekaram)  and  fixed  (acharam)  are  again  distributed  into 
seven  different  genera,  the  names  of  which,  and  the  number 
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of  species  comprised  by  each,  are  stated  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  the  Suldmani  Nikandu. 

According  to  the  natural  classification,  which  it  is 
carious  to  observe  approximates  in  some  points  to  that  of 
LinnaBUS,  all  things  that  have  life  {sivardchi)  are  divided 
into  four  classes  {t6tiam\  and  these  are  again  sub-divided 
into  as  many  genera  {sdti)  and  species  {pitam)  as  they 
are  known  4o  comprehend. 

The  first  class,  called  Sardyuehamy  includes  such  as  are 
viviparous,  as  man,  quadrupeds,  the  bat,  the  whale,  thQ 
porpoise,  the  dolphin,  the  shark,  the  ray,  &c. 

The  second  class,  called  Andachamy  comprehends  such  as 
are  oviparous,  as  birds,  fishes,  the  snake,  the  frog,  the 
tortoise,  the  crocodile,  the  iguana,  the  lizard,  the  chame- 
lion,  &c. 

The  third  class,  called  SuvStaeham^  embraces  such  as  are 
engendered  by  heat  and  damp,  as  worms,  maggots,  gnats, 
fleas,  <&c. 

The  fourth  class,  called  Utpichamy  comprises  such  as  are 
germiniparous,  as  trees  and  herbs. 

It  is  a  common  saying  among  the  Tamils  that  ^^  from  the 
ant  to  the  elephant  there  are  84,000,000  species  of  living 
creatures,"  but  this  is  altogether  fanciful,  and  deserves  no 
attention.  The  Nikandu  which  I  have  consulted  scarcely 
exhibit  the  names  of  more  than  100  species  in  the  animal 
and  500  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  should,  however,  be 
observed  that  these  works  do  not  mention  all  the  animals 
and  vegetables  known  to  the  Tamils  ;  and  for  the  greater 
part  confine  themselves  only  to  such  as  are  noticed  by  the 
ancient  poets. 

The  quadrupeds  are  distinguished  as  follows  :  — 

L     KuriflcAinila^ilaT^kUf  or  those  that  live  in  the  hilly 

country,  such  as  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  elephant,    the 

bear,  &c. 
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2.  Mullainila^lanku,  or  those  that  live  in  woodland 
conntry^  such  as  the  deer^  the  hare,  &c. 

3.  Marutamla-vilankUj  or  those  that  live  in  coro-fleldd, 
snch  as  the  bnffalo,  the  water-dog,  &c. 

4.  Pdlainilorvilanku^  or  those  that  live  in  sandy  deserts, 
such  as  the  wild  dog. 

5.  KSdilvdUvilanku^  or  those  that  live  upon  the  branches 
of  trees,  such  as  the  monkey,  the  sqairrel,  &o. 

The  birds  are  distinguished  as  follows  : — 

1.  Kuriflchinilap  paravaiy  or  those  belonging  to  the 
hilly  country,  such  as  the  parrot,  the  peacock,  &c. 

2.  Mullainxlap  paravaiy  or  those  found  in  the  woodland 
country,  such  as  the  wild  fowl.  , 

3.  Marutanilap  paravaiy  or  those  that  frequent  corn*^ 
fields,  such  as  the  heron,  the  andil,  the  pelican,  the  swan, 
the  water-fowi,  the  duck,  &o. 

4.  Fdlainilap  paravai,  or  those  peculiar  to  sandy  deserts, 
such  as  the  dove,  the  kite,  the  eagle,  &c. 

5.  Neytalnilap  paravai,  or  those  that  are  located  near 
the  sea,  such  as  the  sea-eagle. 

The  fishes  are  simply  divided  into  Ka^al-mix^^  or  the 
sea-fish,  and  A'ttti-min,  or  the  river-fish. 

With  regard  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  grasses,  the 
esculent  greens,  the  creepers,  the  edible  roots,  and  the  mosses 
being  respectively  arranged  under  the  the  heads  of  Pul^ 
Kiraij  Kodiy  Ailanku,  and  Past;  the  trees  are  distinguished 
into  A'n-maram,  or  the  male,  Pen-maram,  or  the  female, 
and  AU-maram  or  the  hermaphrodite ;  these  distinctions 
are  not,  however,  as  in  the  Linneean  system,  founded  upon 
the  differences  in  the  structure  of  the  flowers,  but  upon  the 
differences  in  the  texture  of  the  stems :  thus,  trees  the  inside 
of  which  is  harder  than  the  outside,  as  the  ebony,  fall  under 
the  class  of  male  trees  ;  those  the  outside  of  which  is  harder 
than  the  inside,  as  the  palmirah,  fall  under  the  class  of 
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females  ;  and  trees  i^hich  are  spongy  and  have  a  milky  sap, 
as  the  Erythrina  Indica^  fall  under  the  class  of  hermaph- 
rodites. 

Independent  of   the   foregoing   distinctions,  plants  in 
general  are  sub-divided  into  four  kinds,  viz : — 

1.  O'datif  or  those  which  bear  fruit  once  and  then  die. 

2.  AvakSsi,  or  those  bearing  no  fruit. 

3.  Vanapatif  or  those  bearing  fruit  (apparently)  without 
blossoms. 

4.  Var^apdtavam,  or  those  bearing  fruits  from  blossoms. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  animals  in  the  JSardyuckam 

class,  as  known  to  the  Tamils,  and  arranged  according  to 
their  genera.  Should  it  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
Society,  I  shall  in  my  next  communication  follow  it  up  with 
lists  of  the  objects  in  the  other  classes. 

LIST  OF  ANIMALS  IN  THE  SARA  YUJA  CLASS. 

I. — Qenus,  Puli. 

1.  Vayappuli  or  Sinkam,  the  lion. 

2.  Venkaippuliy  the  royal  lion. 

3.  Karumpuli,  the^  black  tiger. 

4.  SempuH,  the  red  tiger. 

5.  Kalutaippulif  hysBua. 

6.  SiruUeippuli,  the  leopord. 

7.  Ko^ippulij  the  tiger  cat« 

XL— Genus,  Pufiai. 

1 .  Piif^ij  the  domestic  cat 

2.  Kddduppuf^iy  the  wild  cat. 

3.  PubiAuppiinai,  the  civet  cat. 

III.— Genus,  Ydli. 
1 .     Tdli  or  Ydfiaiydli. 

The  name  of  this  animal  occurs  in  the  different  Mkandus^ 
and  is  described  as  a  lion  with  the  proboscis  of  an  elephant, 
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but  it  is  supposed  to  have  beeu  either  fabulous  or  one  of  the 
extinct  species.     Some  think  it  was  possibly  the  mammoth. 

IV, — Genus,  N6y. 
1  •    N6y^  the  common  dog. 

2.  Ghunankundyy  the  long-eared  dog. 

3.  Kodinay^  the  greyhound. 

4.  Chadaindyj  the  woolly  dog. 

5.  Cyndy^  the  wolf. 

■  6.     Chenndy^  the  wild  dog. 

7.  Marandy^  the  polecat. 

8.  Nirndyy  the  otter, 

v.— Gknus,  Nari. 

1 .  Nariy  the  jackal. 

2.  KuKnariy  th'e  fox. 

VI. — Genus,  Karadi. 
1 .     Karadiy  the  bear. 

VII. -Genus,  Yd'j^ai. 
1,     Tdnaiy  the  elephant. 

VIII.— Genus,  Kdnddmirukam. 
1.     Kdnddmirukam^  the  rhinoceros. 

IX. — Genus,  Pajiri. 

1.  ITrppanri,  the  domestic  hog. 

2.  Kddduppanrij  the  wild  hog. 

3.  Mudpaftriy  the  porcupine, 

4.  Kadatpanriy  the  porpoise. 

X. — Genus,  Kutirai. 

1.  Kutiraij  the  horse. 

2.  Fana^Aw^imi,  the  wild  horse. 

XL — Genus,  Kalutai. 

1.  Kalutaiy  the  ass. 

2.  Kdverukalutaiy  the  mule. 

57-87  u 
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XIL — Genus,  Oddakam. 
1.     Oddakarrij  the  camel. 

XIII.— Genus,  A '  or  Mddu. 

1.  A'  or  PasumddUy  the  cow. 

2.  Kdrd  or  ErumaimddUy  the  buffalo. 

XIV.— Genus,  A'du. 

1.  Velddu,  the  long-legged  goat. 

2.  PallaiddUy  the  dwarf  goat. 
•3.     vhemmariddu,  the  sheep. 

4.  Kurumpddu,  the  fleecy  sheep. 

5.  Faraideft^,  the  mountain  sheep. 

XV.— Genus,  Mdn. 

1.  Pullimdny  the  spotted  deer. 

2.  Velimdn^  the  antelope. 

3.  JPuluddai7ndj}y  the  hog  deer. 

4.  iiTa^^t^rman,  the  musk  deer. 

5.  Maraimdn  or  Marai,  the  elk. 

JTararmif^,  the  deer  of  whose  tail  the  chouri  is  made. 

XVI.— GenufiT,  Muyal. 

1.  Varimuyaly  the  hare. 

2.  Rulimuyaly  the  rabbit. 

3.  Chartikumuyal  or  Ukkuldn,  the  miminna. 

XVII. — Genus,  Kuranku. 

1.  ChenkurankUy  the  red  monkey. 

2.  £ein^7iib^ranAe^,  the  black  monkey. 

XVIIL— Genus,  TSyvdnku. 

1.  Namatiyvdr^kuy  the  brown  lemur. 

2.  jfiTart^n^t^^nAu,  the  black  lemur. 

XIX. — Genus,  Alunku. 
1.     J/t^n^,  the  armadillo. 

XX.— Genus,  KirL 

1.  .E^in,  the  common  ichneumon. 

2,  CAei}k(ri,  the  red-faced  ichneumon. 
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XXT, — Genu8,  AniL 

1.  Variahilj  the  common  squirrel.        * 

2.  Maravanil,  the  daDdolena. 

XXII. — QeniiBy  Vauvdl. 

1.  Muttiravauvdl,  the  common  bat. 

2.  Kanivauvdlj  the  large  bat. 


XXIIL-GenuB, 

Eli. 

1. 

Eli,  the  common  rat. 

*-«. 

Irappelt,  the  hoose  rat. 

3. 

Kaddeli,  the  wild  rat. 

4. 

Kareli,  the  black  rat. 

5. 

Velleli,  the  white  rat. 

6. 

Sundeli,  the  monse. 

7. 

Mulkli,  the  hedge  rat. 

8. 

AkaUn,  the  mole. 

9. 

PeruchehdK,  the  bandicoot. 

10. 

Jfi^StfAtirw,  the  mask  rat. 

XXrV.— aenuB, 

Churd. 

1. 

O'^^ytfAttrA 

6, 

Maddickchurd. 

2. 

^Mra^Aa/wAwrit 

6. 

Valuvanchurd. 

3. 

ZiwipagcAwra. 

7. 

vildcAehurd. 

4. 

Pdtehurd. 

Different  kinds  of  sharks. 
XXV. — GenaSy  Tirukkai. 


1.  A'ddt  tirukkai 

2.  Oddait  tirukkai. 

3.  Karun  tirukkai. 

4.  Kuruvit  tirukkai. 

5.  Kddddt  tirukkai. 

Different  kinds  of  rays. 

d2 


6.  Chen  tirukkai. 

7.  Faflchddit  tirukkai. 

8.  P2^/«^  tirukkai. 

9.  Manat  tirukkai 
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PRISON  DISCIPLINE    IN   CEYLON. 
Bt  a.  G.  QbeeNj  Esq. 


{Read  December  1,  1849.) 

Although  this  paper  only  relates  to  one  prison, — the 
Welikada  Jail, — yet  inasmuch  as  it  treats  of  the  sole 
place  where  any  systenoiatic  mode  of  punishment  and  train- 
ing has  been  carried  out,  it  may  truly  be  said  to  combine 
the  whole  Prison  Discipline  of  the  Island. 

Previous  to  the  erection  of  this  prison,  the*  want  of  a 
regular  and  systematic  mode  of  treating  criminals  had  been 
long  felt  and  confessed  on  all  sides— the  imprisonment 
and  labour  in  those  days  were  of  a  most  nnsatisfactory 
nature ;  nothing  like  security  of  the  prisoners,  or  real  labour 
at  their  hands  was  ever  attained.  They  appear  to  have 
preferred  an  imprisonment  which  offered  them  better  lodg- 
ing, food,  and  clothing  than  they  could  attain  in  their  usual 
mode  of  life,  with  quite  as  little  labour,  and  from  which  they 
could  escape,  whenever  it  suited  them  so  to  do. 

This  state  of  things  had  not  escaped  the  attention 
of  Government,  and  accordingly  proper  representations 
having  been  made  to  the  home  authorities  by  the  then 
Governor,  Mr.  Stewart  Mackenzie,  it  wits  determined  to 
erect  a  suitable  prison  which  should  be  placed  under  new 
and  e£Scient  management. 

In  1841,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  being  then  Governor,  the 
present  building  was  commenced  by  the  Civil  Engineer, 
with  the  artificers  of  his  department,  assisted  by  a  number 
of  the  prisoners  from  the  old  jail.  In  1843,  a  sufficient 
extent  of  accommodation  was  completed  to  enable  the 
i^uthorities  to  place  eighty  prisoners  within  its  walls,  and  who 
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continaed  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  remainder  of  the  work. 
Within  a  year  from  this  time  the  convicts  had  become 
snch  good  artificers^  that  the  Civil  Engineer  was  enabled  to 
dispense  with  hired  labour^  and  rely  upon  them  for  the. 
completion  of  the  buildings. 

This  proved  not  only  a  great  saving^  bnt  it  also  prevented 
hurtful  communications  from  being  kept  up  between  the 
prisoners  and  their  friends  outside^  by  means  of  the  usual 
hired  labourers. 

Not  long  after  this  it  was  determined  to  bring  from  Kandy 
about  forty  of  the  most  troublesome  prisoners  there,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  turned  to  better  account  and  reap  the 
advantage  of  the  new  system.  Amongst  these  convicts 
was  the  noted  Puran  Appu,  since  shot  at  Kandy  during  the 
late  rebellion. 

To  keep  the  prisoners  at  continuous  labour  is  a  difficult 
task  ;  on  the  one  hand^  the  natural  repugnance  to  toil  in- 
herent in  the  native  of  the  tropics  has  to  be  contended 
with  ;  on  the  other,  the  physical  powers  of  overseers  and 
others  in  charge  of  working  parties  are  liable  to  be  weakened, 
and  their  interest  to  flag  in  the  same  proportion  as  those 
of  the  workmen,  in  long  continued  monotonous  tasks ;  hence 
will  naturally  follow  among  men  deficient  in  energy  and 
activity,  a  desire  to  get  through  the  day  as  easily  as  possible, 
and  their  ideas  of  usefulness  in  their  vocation  are  bounded 
by  the  simple  effort  to  avoid  censure  or  dismissal;  from 
these  and  similar  causes  arises  the  necessity  for  strict  and 
unceasing  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  prison  government. 

A  great  obstacle  to  the  profitable  employment  of  prisoners 
consists  in  their  unwillingness  to  afford  by  their  labour 
any  benefit  to  Government,  whom  they  consider  as  their 
enemy,  in  depriving  them  of  their  liberty.  To  such  an 
extent  was  this  feeling  carried  among  them,  that  on  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  trades  instruction  into  the 
prison,  only  a  few  were  found  willing  to  avail  themselves  of 
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this  advantage  ;  and  the  benefits  which  have  sabseqaently 
aocraed  to  the  establishment  from  this  oonrse  would 
never  have  been  realised  had  not  Government,  on  the  argent 
representation  of  the  Civil  Engineer,  sanctioned  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  allowance  to  each  prisoner  who  should 
attain  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  in  his  trade.  This 
allowance  was  fixed  at  three  farthings  per  diem  to  those 
actively  and  diligently  employed  learning  a  trade,  and  six 
farthings  per  diem  to  the  expert,  or  first  class  workman  ;  any 
act  of  miscondact  or  breach  of  jail  rales  to  entail  the  forfei- 
ture of  the  whole.  This  allowance,  however,  only  applies  to 
labour  performed  under  estimates  sanctioned  by  Government. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  connected  with  the  history  of  Prison 
Discipline  in  Ceylon  that  the  admission  of  a  tradesman  to 
the  jail  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  ;  out  of  a  hundred  pri- 
soners committed,  there  will  not  be  more  than  one  who  has 
been  brought  up  to  any  trade.  It  would  seem  therefore 
that  when  the  natives  are  able  to  earn  the  ordinary  wages 
of  a  mechanic  they  rarely  resort  to  dishonesty. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  in  proportion  as  the  savings  of 
the  tradesman  accumulate,  so  will  his  endeavours  to  prevent 
their  forfeiture  increase,  hence  the  prison  government 
possesses  a  powerful  incentive  to  good  behaviour  on  the  part 
of  the  workmen,  and  cases  of  misconduct  amongst  them  are 
of  very  rare  occurrence. 

The  mode  of  selecting  prisoners  for  instruction  in  trades 
is  as  follows: — On  his  admission  the  prisoner  is  first  sent 
to  work  at  cooly  labour  in  the  road  gangs  or  at  the  cabook 
quarries,  and  there  kept  under  a  course  of  probation  for  some 
time,  when,  if  his  over&eer  is  able  to  make  a  favourable 
report  of  his  conduct  and  diligence  at  work,  he  is  placed  as 
an  apprentice  in  one  of  the  workshops ;  a  choice  of  trades 
is  generally  accorded  to  him  if  practicable,  and  the  usual 
results  of  promotion  to  second  class  work,  and  after  a  time 
from  second-to  first  class,  in  most  cases  follow. 
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The  tradesmen  prisoners  are  generally  well  behaved. 
The  few  cases  of  miscondact  which  occur  are  generally 
panished  with  removal  for  a  day  or  two  to  the  outdoor 
gangS;  which  seldom  fails  of  the  desired  effect.  Serious  or 
oft  repeated  offences  are  visited  with  fioal  dismissal  from 
the  trades  department,  and  consequent  forfeiture  of  all 
earnings. 

The  duty  of  providing  employment  for  the  prisoners  is 
entrusted  chiefly  to  that  department  with  the  twofold  object 
of  completing  the  erection  of  tbe  prison  and  providing  for 
the  employment  of  the  prisoners. 

Masons  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  erection  of  prison 
buildings,  workshops,  and  on  Qovernment  buildings  within 
a  reasonable  distance  of  the  prison. 

Carpenters  are  similarly  employed,  and  also  in  the 
execution  of  work  for  the  Civil  Engineer's  department 
when  available. 

Smiths  are  also  employed  on  the  iron  work  required  for 
the  prison,  and  on  making  chains  and  fetters  fpr  criminals, 
iron  work  for  bridges,  and  other  public  works. 

Sawyers  perform  all  works  required  for  the  public  in 
and  about  Colombo,  and  for  the  cooperage  in  the  department 
of  the  Commissariat. 

Stone-cutters,  besides  dressing  all  the  granite  used  in  the 
erection  of  the  prison,  are  constantly  employed  in  cutting 
stone  for  bridges  and  other  public  works. 

A  shoemakers'  shop  has  been  opened  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  European  overseer :  it  has  been  in  operation 
about  six  months,  and  although  all  those  now  working  at 
it  were  previously  ignorant  of  the  use  of  a  single  tool,  the 
manufacture  is  so  far  satisfactory  that  the  prison  work  is 
beginniog  to  be  much  sought  after ;  upwards  of  five  hundred 
pairs  of  shoes  of  all  sizes  have  been  made  and  disposed  of. 
A  cooperage  is  just  being  established  which  promises  to  be 
useful  hereafter. 
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The  coDstraction  of  wire  saspeasion  bridges  is  also  being 
attempted,  which,  if  saccessfal,  will  prove  a  profitable  and 
asefal  branch  of  employment. 

All  painters'  and  glaziers'  work  required  in  the  prison  is 
performed  hj  the  prisoners  themselves. 

Coir-matting  of  excellent  quality  useful  for  doors, 
verandahs,  and  barbacues  is  manufactured  in  the  prison. 

All  cabook  stones  required  for  prison  buildings  are 
quarried  and  carted  by  the  prisoners. 

All  cooking,  washing,  and  attendance  on  the  sick  is 
done  by  the  prisoners. 

When  practicable,  the  trades  instructors  are  selected 
from  among  the  prisoners  themselves  ;  this  is  now  the  case 
with  the  carpenters,  stone-cutters,  and  sawyers :  the  two 
latter  learned  the  business  in  the  prison. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  employed  at 
different  trades,  and  the  value  of  labour  performed  by  each 
class. 


Carpen- 
ters. 

Smiths. 

Sawyers. 

Stone- 
outters. 

Shoe- 
makers. 

i 

n 

i 

1 

6 
1 

^ 

6 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

1 

let  Glass. ... 
3nd  Class.... 
Apprentioes 

t 

8 

s,d. 
1    0 
0     9 
0    74 

2 

11 

6 

s  d. 
1     0 
0    74 
0    44 

5 
4 
4 

s.  d, 
1     0 
0    6 
0    44 

12 

12 

2 

*.  d, 
1     0 
0    9 
0     6 

3 

10 
9 

#.  d, 

1     0 
0    9 
0    6 

3 

6 

12 

#.    d. 
0    8 
0    6 
0    34 

81 
51 
41 

Total ... 

23 

19 

13 

26 

22 

20 

123 

The  hours  of  labour  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  public 
departments,  viz.: — From  6  to  11  a.m.  ;  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast;  from  11.30  a.m.  to  3.30  p.m. 
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Instruction^  Religiims  and  Scholastic, 
Table  of  religious  persaasion  of  the  inmates  of  the  Prison. 

Protesttnts  ...  ...  ...  ...  30 

Roman  Catholics  ...  ...  ...  ...  40 

Muhammadans  ...  ...  ...  ...  33 

Baddhists  ...  ...  ...  ...  153 

Gentooa  ...  ...  ...  ...  39 

Total  ...  800 

The  different  religions  services  conducted  in  the  prison 
are  :  for  the  Tamil  prisoners  instructioji  by  a  duly  qualified 
native  Catechist,  followed  by  Scripture  reading,  the  church 
prayers,  and  a  short  address. 

On  the  dismissal  of  the  Tamil  congregation,  numbering 
usually  from  forty  to  fifty,  the  Sinhalese  service  commences, 
conducted  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England ;  the 
same  course  of  instruction  is  pursued  as  with  the  Tamils, 
and  in  the  catechetical  part  a  knowledge  of  Scriptural 
history  is  sometimes  shown  to  an  extent  which  would 
surprise  many  Europeans.  The  practice  of  asking  ques- 
tions on  any  part  of  the  minister's  lessons  is  permitted 
and  encouraged.  The  Sinhalese  congregation  numbers 
upwards  of  one  hundred.  The  prisoners  are  visited 
generally  once  during  the  week  days,  and  addressed  on 
religious  subjects ;  those  in  hospital  also  receive  attention. 
Schools  have  been  in  operation  in  the  establishment  since 
its  opening,  but  very  few  prisoners  were  found  willing  to 
take  advantage  of  them ;  their  ideas  are,  that  Government 
must  reap  some  benefit  or  advantage  by  their  being  in- 
structed, or  they  would  not  incur  such  expense  for  masters, 
books,  &c. ;  out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  prisoners  only 
seventeen  for  a  long  time  attended  school,  and  the  system 
was  about  to  be  abandoned  as  hopeless.  But  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  Commission,  the  following  regulation 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Governor,  viz.,  "That  every  hour 
"  attentively  passed  in  school  and  Divine  services  should 
^^be  deducted  from  the  sentences  of  all  prisoners  under 
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^^coDfinement  for  more  than  three  months."  The  effects 
of  this  regulation  were  speedily  apparent ;  the  number  of 
scholars  rose  from  seventeen  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  '^ 
instead  of  one  teacher  being  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
schools  three  were  found  requisite,  and  in  addition  to  this 
number  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  some  of  the  more 
advanced  pupils  to  be  monitors  over  the  junior  classes. 

The  schools  have  continued  in  this  satisfactory  state  for 
upwards  of  four  years.  The  scholars  may  be  thus  arranged: — 


1st  Class. 

2nd  Class. 

3rd  Class. 

4tli  Class. 

Total. 

Tamil  School,  one 

Master 
Sinhalese  Sohool, 

two  Masters  ... 

13 

48 

9 
20 

35 

18 

0 
17 

67 
103 

Total ... 

61 

29 

53 

17 

160 

The  instruction  given  in  the  schools  is  chiefly  confined 
to  reading,  and  writing  on  slates;  a  few  learn  a  little 
cyphering,  some  few  have  attempted  to  learn  the  English 
language  ;  in  this,  however,  very  little  progress  is  made,  nor 
are  the  prisoners  encouraged  in  the  attempt ;  only  one  man 
has  beenable  hitherto  to  make  proficiency  in  English,  and  he 
is  "Ohandrefoly,"  the  leader  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
in  1842,  whose  sentence  of  death  for  high  treason  was 
commuted  to  fourteen  years'  hard  labour  in  chains,  and 
who  since  his  imprisonment  has  evinced  intelligence  and 
capacity  far  beyond  the  generality  of  his  countrymen  ;  he  has 
learned  to  read  and  speak  English  since  he  came  to  prison, 
has  read  the  New  Testament  through,  has  learned  the  trade 
of  carpenter,  and  by  his  general  good  conduct  has  won  the 
goodwill  of  all  with  whom  he  is  concerned. 

Suitable  books  are  provided  for  all  who  can  read  ;  a  small 
library  containing  some  useful  works  in  English  is  provided 
for  European  and  Burgher  prisoners. 
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The  nambers  wnich  have  passed  through  the  school  and 
been  taught  to  read  well,  and  in  about  half  the  cases  to  write 
a  little^  are  95  Sinhalese  and  46  Tamils. 

Tables  having  refereuce  to  the  state  of  education  generally 
are  here  subjoined. 

Table  No.  1  shows  the  number  who  could  read,  or  read 
and  write,  on  their  admission  to  prison,  of  the  present 
inmates  of  the  jail : — 


Could  read 

Could  read  and  write 

Neither 


16 

63 

221 


Total  ...  300 

Table  No.  2  shows  the  number  who  could  read  and  write  in 
every  hundred  prisoners  committed  during  the  last  six 
years : — 


Out  of  eyery  100        n^„i  j  -0^^ 
in  toe  year. 


1844 
1845 
1846 


26 
31 
22 


Out  of  every  100 

Prisoners  oommitted 

in  the  year. 

1847 

1848 

1849 


Gould  Read 
and  Write. 

26 
28 
34 


Table  No.  3  shows  the  state  of  education  in  different 
districts : — 
(Prisoners  admitted  from  the  several  outstations  and  Colombo.) 

Place.  Number.  ^^^^^ 

Jaffna  ...  84  ...  40 

Galle  ...  62  ...  19 

Colombo  ...  100  ...  30 

Chilaw  ...  58  ...  14 

Kandy  ...  100  ...  21 

The  hours  for  meals  are  6  a.m.,  10  a.m.,  and  5  p.m.  The 
former  consists  only  of  bread,  biscuits,  or  hoppers,  and 
coffee ;  the  two  latter  each  of  one-third  quart  of  rice  and  a 
curry  of  either  dried  fish  or  vegetables.  The  food  is  cooked 
by  a  portion  of  the  prisoners.     Twice  a  week  fresh  fish  is 
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substitated  for  salted.  This  scale  relates  only  to  the  native 
prisoners  ;  for  Burghers  and  Europeans  beef  and  bread  are 
substituted,  for  a  part  of  the  curry.  The  cost  per  diem  in 
the  former  case  is  S^d.y  for  the  latter  6^d. 

For  the  hospital,  of  course,  there  are  various  scales 
employed,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  medical  attendant. 

The  clothing  for  the  native  prisoners  is  of  the  simplest 
kind,  consisting  only  of  two  slips  of  blue  and  white  cloth,  the 
cost  of  which  is  9d.,  and  they  are  expected  to  last  fully  three 
months.  European  and  Burgher  prisoners  are  allowed  a 
straw  hat,  a  jacket  and  trousers  of  blue  calico,  a  shirt,  and  a 
pair  of  shoes,  the  whole  costing  12^.,  or  £2.  8^.  per  annum. 

The  bedding  for  natives  is  simple— a  common  straw  mat 
and  cumblie ;  and  for  Europeans  and  Burghers  a  mattrass, 
blanket,  and  pillow. 

The  prison  hospital  is  under  the  immediate  care  of  a 
medical  isub-assistant,  who  is  allowed  two  prisoners  to  act  as 
orderlies  under  him.  He  visits  the  whole  of  the  prisoners 
weekly,  and  the  inmates  of  the  hospital  daily.  This  officer 
has  great  need  of  the  utmost  vigilance  and  discretion  in 
reference  to  the  many  reported  cases  of  sickness  amongst 
the  inmates,  who,  quite  aware  as  they  are  of  the  exceptions 
from  labour  of  all  the  hospital  patients,  constantly  resort  to 
every  description  of  feigned  illness  to  gain  admission  to  the 
sick  wards.  The  obstinacy  and  endurance  of  actual  suffering 
on  the  part  of  some  natives  who  prefer  anything  to  labour, 
are  almost  past  belief. 

In  the  same  manner,  prisoners  sometimes  feign  insanity 
to  a  most  remarkable  degree — refusing  food  and  playing 
the  most  fantastic  tricks  to  give  probability  to  their  case. 
Instances  are  on  record  in  which  prisoners  have  starved 
themselves  to  death,  or  brought  on  fatal  maladies  from  their 
obstinate  determination  not  to  give  way. 

The  punishments  resorted  to  for  offences  committed 
within  the  prison  are  flogging,  solitary  confinement,  and 
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diminished  allowance  of  food.  The  former  is  mach  dreaded 
by  the  prisoners^  and  the  remembrance  of  it  seems  never  to 
leave  them.  Solitary  confinement  is  rarely  resorted  to  for 
longer  than  three  or  four  days,  as  it  has  a  prejudicial  effect 
on  their  health. 

The  practice  of  catting  off  thehairof  convicts,  though  so 
very  general  in  other  countries,  has  not  been  adopted  here, 
which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  fear  of 
losing  their  most  cherished  ornament  would  operate  very 
powerfully  upon  them. 

The  following  table  shows  the  terms  for  which  the  three 
hundred  present  inmates  of  the  prison  have  been  sentenced : — 

Transportation. 
Life.  Ten  years.        Seven  yean.      Five  years. 

1  ...         10         ...         6         ...         2 

Imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 
Years. 

Life.      14.      10.        7.         6.  4.  3.  2.        IJ.        1.        6.* 

1   ...  3  ...  4  ...  8  ...  44  ...  24  ...  Ill  ...  80  ...  8  ...  16  ...  37 

*  Months  and  nnder. 

Escapes  have  been  numerous,  but  not'more  so  than  might 
be  expected  when  the  exposed  situation  of  the  jail,  the 
density  of  the  surrounding  jungle,  and  the  extent  of  grounds 
over  which  the  outdoor  gangs  have  been  employed  are  taken 
into  consideration. 

The  number  of  escapes  during  the  last  six  years  have 
been  as  follows:— 


Tear. 

Escaped. 

Re-taken. 

1844 

9 

•  •• 

9 

1846 

3 

•  •• 

2 

1846 

2 

•  •• 

0 

1847 

5 

••• 

5 

1848 

10 

••• 

8 

1849  (9  months)... 

3 

.*• 

0 

Total  ...  32  24 
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Escapes  have  been  chiefly  made  from  the  parties  at  work 
at  a  distance  from  the  prison,  and  are  generally  effected  by 
men  who  were  not  liable  to  be  suspected  of  snch  an  intention, 
although  there  can  be  no  rule  given  for  placing  confidence 
on  any  prisoner  as  regards  his  not  escaping  ;  for  men  have 
escaped  from  the  prison  whose  periods  of  imprisonment  re- 
maining were  found  to  have  been  only  fourteen  days,  thirty- 
six  days,  three  months,  and  forty-five  days  respectively. 

Of  the  general  character  of  the  prisoners  the  following 
Table  of  Offences  will  give  an  idea  :- 


Convicted  of 

No. 

Ck)nvicted  of 

No, 

Murder 

3 

Rape 

3 

Manslaughter 

12 

Poisoning 

1 

High  treason 

2 

Forgery 

3 

Violent  assault 

15 

Uttering  forged  in- 

Assault 

13 

strument 

7 

Assault  and  robbery  ... 

31 

Arson 

1 

Burglary 

15 

Pejury 

3 

Burglary  and  robbery . . . 

26 

Maliciously     killing 

Highway  robbery      ... 

20 

cattle 

2 

Cattle  stealing 

35 

Breach  of  local  Or- 

Robbery 

22 

dinances 

6 

Having  stolen  property 

19 

Theft 

16 

Total  ... 

300 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  the  prisoners 
are  chiefiy  young  men,  and  the  prison  books  show  that  the 
weighty  offences  are  committed  by  men  advanced  in  years, 
to  a  certain  extent : — 

Of  50   years  of  age  and  upwards  ...         11 

13 
11 
24 
60 
...  Ill 
63 
7 


45 

do. 

do. 

40 

do. 

do. 

35 

do. 

do. 

30 

do. 

do. 

25 

do. 

do. 

20 

do. 

do. 

18 

do. 

do. 

Total 


300 
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In  calcolatiDg  the  progress  of  crime  in  the  Island  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  the  great  advances  the  population 
has  made  in  civilisation  during  the  last  five  years.  It  is 
an  admitted  fact^  that  as  new  tastes  are  acquired  and  fresh 
comforts  and  appliances  are  ushered  into  society  by  the 
advances  of  civilisation^  so  will  a  certain  class  of  offences 
against  the  laws  increase :  new  wants  are  created,  new 
desires  spring  up.  Better  clothing,  larger  houses,  and 
increased  conveniences  are  all  aimed  at  as  the  inhabitants 
become  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  usages  of  their  more 
civilised  neighbours.  What  at  first  were  deemed  luxuries 
gradually  assume  the  form  of  necessaries,  and  the  demands 
for  the  gratification  of  these  new  cravings  become  impervious 
and  irresistible,  and  either  form  effectual  spurs  to  industry 
and  enterprise,  or  where  these  qualities  are  not  called  into 
action,  lead  to  acts  of  dishonesty,  over-reaching,  swindling, 
and  the  like,  and  in  this  way  we  may  account  for  an  increase 
in  "  offences  against  property." 

The  tables  furnished  below  will  show  that  this  class  of 
offences  (against  property)  greatly  predominates,  and  even 
in  the  few  ^^  offences  against  the  person  "  enumerated,  there 
has  been  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  remote  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  "  property '';  as,  for  instance,  in  cases  of  murder 
and  manslaughter,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  victim 
has  in  some  way  stood  between  the  offender  and  the 
possession  of  property  in  the  shape  of  land,  money,  jewels, 
&c.,  which  the  latter  was  bent  on  obtaining. 

One  office  tables  exhibits  a  remarkable  difference  between 
the  five  principal  districts  of  the  Island  as  regards  the  pre- 
valence of  offences  against  the  person.  Thus  it  would  seem 
that  the  offences  of  prisoners  in  the  Colombo  district  have 
been  principally  against  property  alone,  only  fourteen  per 
cent,  having  been  convicted  of  offences  against  the  person. 
This  may  in  a  greater  measure  be  attributable  to  the  greater 
degree  of  temptation  thrown  in    the  way  of  domestic 
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servants  and  others  employed  in  the  houses,  stores,  and 
shops  of  the  merchants^  traders,  and  others  abont  Colombo, 
while  in  the  Jaffna  and  Chilaw  districts,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  scattered  over  a  greater  extent  of  country, 
and  where  Earopean  tastes  and  habits  have  not  obtained 
such  a  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  property  is  more 
secure  ;  but  quarrels,  assaults,  and  even  murder,  are  but 
too  common. 


Years. 

Crimes 

against 

Property. 

Crimes 
against 
Person. 

Com- 
bined. 

Against 
Local 
Ordi- 

nanoee. 

Total. 

1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
To  September  30, 184}> 

92 
90 
129 
199 
151 
150 

40 
38 
40 
104  . 
71 
23 

12 
7 
11 
54 
29 
25 

34 
28 
66 
94 
83 
21 

182 
163 
246 
451 
334 
219 

Grand  Total 

818 

320 

138 

826 

1,529 

Table  of  crime  as  prevailing  in  different  districts  : — 


One  hnndied  Prisoners  from 

Convicted  of 
Off  ences  against 

Com- 
bined. 

Total. 

' 

Property. 

Person. 

Kandy 

Colombo 

Chilaw  and  Jaffna      ... 

67 
74 
38 

22 
14 
27 

14 
12 
35 

100 
100 
100 

To  those  who  watch  the  progress  of  the  native  mind, 
and  the  effects  of  contact  with  Earopean  usages,  the 
foregoing  details  will,  I  trust,  be  found  interesting,  as  the 
narrative  of  the  introduction  of  prison  discipline  into  this 
Colony.  That  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  there  is  no 
doubt :  the  jail  as  a  Government  institution  may  be  said 
to  be  only  in  its  infancy,  and  who  can  say  what  will  yet  be 
effected  ? 

In  future  years,  as  opportunities  offer,  it  would  be  well  to 
watch  the  after-career  of  those  released  prisoners  who  have 
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been  tanght  trades  within  the  walls  of  W^likada ;  bat  at 
present  this  is  not  possible,  and  we  can  only  hope  and  believe 
that  the  knowledge  they  have  thns  acquired  is  turned  to 
good  and  profitable  account,  rendering  them  at  once  honest 
and  useful  members  of  society. 


57-87  K 
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CATALOGUE  OP  BOOKS  IN  THE  TAMIL 
LANGUAGE,  WITH  NAMES   OP   THE  AUTHORS, 
THE  SUBJECTS,  AND  DATES,  AS  FAR  AS 
*      THEY  CAN  BE  ASCERTAINED. 

Bt  Simon  Casib  Chitty,  Esq.,  o.h.r.a.s. 
{Read  December  1,  1849.; 


SECTION  IIL 
Theology  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy. 

The  following  fourteen  treatises  are  collectively  called 
Sawaehittdnta  Nuly  and  are  considered  to  be  the  most 
authorised  expositions  of  the  theological  position  of  the 
Vedas.  They  appear  to  have  been  written  by  different 
authors,  and  at  different  times,  but  none  of  them  date 
earlier  than  the  era  of  M&nikkav&sakar,  the  great  cham- 
pion of  the  religion : — 

1.  Tirt^ru^t^iyar ;  by  Mdnikkav&sakar. 

2.  Tirukkalittuppadiydr. 

3.  Sivaadfiapotam. 

4t.  SivaMf^aehiUif/dr, 

5.  Irupdvirupahtu. 

6.  Unmaivilakkam. 

7.  Sivappipirakdsam:  by  Sivappipirak&sa  Suwdmi. 

8.  Tiruvarudpayan:  by  Um&pati  Sivdchdriyar. 

9.  Vindvenpd, 

10.  Potiippahrodai. 

11.  Kodikkavi. 

12.  Neflchuvidututu. 

13.  Unmainerivilakkam. 

14.  Sankatpanirdkaranam. 
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The  following  treatises  illustrate  the  doctrines  peculiar  to 
the  worshippers  of  Vishnu : — 

15.  Arisatnaya-tipam. 

16.  TirmSymoli:  by  the  A'lwto. 

17.  Tirumoli:  by  the  Alw4rs. 

18.  Pakavatkttaiy  translated  from  the  Sanskrit. 

19.  Paneharctttiramf  translated  from  the  Sanskrit. 

20.  VaiAdnasajiy  translated  from  the  Sanskrit. 

21.  Irusamaya-vilakiafn. 

The  following  treatises  explain  the  doctrines  of  the  six 
different  philosophical  schools  of  the  HindAs,  which  were 
respectively  founded  by  the  Sages  Eapilam,  Patanchali^ 
Eau^&tar,  Yiy&sar,  Jaimini,  and  Padd&ch&ri : — 

22.  Avirdtavuntiyir :  by  Santaliyka  Suwimi. 

23.  Olitilodtikkam. 

24.  Vayirdkkiyatlpam :  by  Santalipka  Suwimi. 

25.  Yayirdkkiyachatakam:  by  Santaliyka  Suw4mi. 

26.  Tivikdlottaram. 

27.  SivatarumSttaram. 

28.  Kaivalliyanavanitam. 

29.  Saehchitdmntavilakkam:  by  Yilaiyinanta  Sawtoi. 

30.  Sittdntachikdmani. 

31.  Sittdntatipikai. 

32.  Sivap6kachdram. 

33.  SasivarnapSCanL 

34.  Sivaffdnatipam. 

35.  Sivdnuputivilakkam. 

36.  Ndtdntavilakkam :  by  Sa^kara  Sivich&riyar. 

37.  Ndtdntackdram :  by  Sa^kara  Siv&ch4riyar. 

38.  A'nantattiraddu. 

39.  Anantakkalippu. 

40.  Vetdntachuddmani. 

41.  ArivuvilaAkam. 

42.  Meyfindmtilakkam. 

b2 
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43.  Peruntiraddu. 

44.  Kuruntiraddu. 

45.  Tirumulamantiram. 

46.  Sivanerippirakdsam, 

47.  AMavataipparani. 

48.  Mdkavataipparanu 

49.  Vidduneriyunmai. 

50.  Adukkunilaippotam. 

51.  Anvdnantachittiydr. 

52.  Chorupdmntachittiydr. 

53.  Sivdjidntamdlai, 

54.  Tirundvukkaraiyar. 
65.  Mdydpiraldpam. 

56.  P2>ajt?w&'w*o/«7az,  translated  from  the  Sanskrit  by 
Sivappirakisa  Suwfimi,  1652  a.d. 

57.  Tattuvarattindkaram. 

58.  Tattuvdmirtanu 

69.  Ndnmanimdldi :  by  Tattuvardyar. 
60.  Samayachdram. 
01.  Sittdntakaranam. 

62.  Arudpirakdsam. 

63.  Kalifnaddal, 

64.  Meymmoli, 

66.  Tvttuvacharitai. 

67.  F/ratoawa»i. 

68.  A'nantapdtam. 
69    Anupavachdram. 

70.  Sorupachdram. 

71.  Sauntariyalakari. 

72.  PirapStackantirotayamy      translated      from     the 
Sanskrit. 

73.  SatpStackantirotayam,       translated     from       the 

Sanskrit. 

74.  Upanidatam,  translated  from  the  Sanskrit. 

75.  ^97tzrtocA<ira97i. 
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76.  Avirotapotam. 

77.  Tirumantiram. 

78.  ^djiavdshiddam. 

79.  ^dnasUti. 

80.  Paripuranasitti 

81.  TiruAkadatpattu. 

82.  Paramdrtatarisaxiam. 

83.  Saivasamayaneri, 

84.  Anuputinilaiyam. 

85.  UnmainilcUyam. 

86.  ^dncLsiriyan. 

87.  ifdnakural:  by  Auvaiydr,  the  celebrated  female 
philosopher,  who  flourished  Id  the  niDth  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

88.  ffana-veddiydn :  by  Tiruvalluvar,  the  brother  of 
Auvaiy&r  and  the  author  of  the  "  Kural,"  which  obtained 
for  him  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Tamil  poets  in  the 
University  of  Madura. 

89.  J^dnakkumrni. 

90.  ^dnamatiyuUdn , 

The  following  works  treat  of  the  illusory  nature  of  all 
mundane  existency,  defend  ascetic  devoting,  and  inveigh 
against  the  dogmas  of  the  A'kamas  Purdnas  :— 

91.  Siva-vdkiiyam:  by  V&kkiyar. 

92.  Pardparakkanni :  by  T&yumana  Suwami. 

93.  JSfdmnuru:  by  Akastiyar. 

94.  ^dfuimuppatu:  by  Akastiyar. 

95.  Konkanar  li&nam :  by  Ko|;^kanar. 

96.  Kapilar  Akaval :  by  Kapilar.  A  confutation  of 
the  claims  of  the  Brahmins  to  superiority  from  caste.  The 
author  was  the  brother  of  Tiruvalluvar,  and  is  said  to 
have  composed  the  present  work  in  consequence  of  the 
Brahmins  of  Tiruv^liir,  against  whom  he  was  brought  up, 
having  refused  to  invest  him  with  the  triple  cord  on  his 
mother  being  a  pariah  woman. 
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97.  AkapjoaieAeAUtar  PadaL 

90.  AlukunicAcAittar  Pd^aL 

99.  Idaikk&dduehehittar  PddaL 

100.  PaUvraJdriydr  PulampcU. 

101.  Paddanattuppillaiydr  PddaL 

A  collection  of  verses  of  different  metres,  attribnted  to 
Padda^attappillai,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  E&v^ripptimpadda- 
nam,  who  is  said  to  have  ejacalated  them  extempore  as  he 
wandered  np  and  down  the  country  after  he  had  parted  with 
all  his  worldly  possessions  and  assumed  the  life  of  an 
ascetic. 

The  following  works  belong  to  the  Tamil  Catholics  :— 

1.  ffdn6pcUe8am.—K  course  of  lectures  on  theology: 
by  the  Bev.  Father  Robert  De  Nobiles. 

2.  A'tma  Nirnayam.-- K  treatise  on  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  soul  of  man,  in  opposition  to  the  various 
conflicting  opinions  held  by  the  Hindu  philosophers  about 
them :  by  the  same  author. 

S.  Mantira  Mdlai. — A  choice  collection  of  prayers  for 
the  use  of  the  laity  :  by  the  same  author. 

4.  Vitiyar  Olukkam. — Exhortations  on  the  nature 
and  duties  of  the  office  of  catechists,  in  twenty  chapters : 
by  the  Bev.  Father  J.  0.  Beschi,  1727. 

5.  i^aita^^nn^*.— Meditations  for  catechists:  by 
the  same  author. 

6.  Stdnamuyatchi. — Exhortations  on  the  practice  of 
piety  :  by  the  same  author. 

7.  Veta  Fi/aA^m.— Exposition  and  defence  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  eighteen  chapters : 
by  the  same  author. 

8.  PitakanmrtUtal.—A  confutation  of  schism:  by 
the  same  author. 

9.  LiitarincUtiyalpu.— The  apocalyptic  vision  of  the 
fall  of  a  star  from  heaven  applied  to  the  fall  of  Luther  from 
the  Catholic  Church  :  by  the  same  author. 
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10.  ffoj^  Vunartal. — Spiritual  reflections  :  by  the 
same  author. 

11.  Suviseshdka  ViruUi  Urai. — The  Gospel  for  all 
the  Sundays  and  festivals  of  the  year,  with  practical  reflec- 
tions :  by  the  same  author. 

12.  Reppremata  Tarkkam. — Reasons  for  not  attending 
the  Dutch  Church,  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  a  Government  schoolmaster  and  a  Oatholic  boy  : 
by  the  same  author. 

13.  Pe«aj«iya»a»«»— Explanatory  prayers  at  Mass  :  by 
tbe  same  author. 

14.  Viydkulap  Perewantow.— Sermons  on  the  Passion 
of  our  Lord :  by  the  same  author. 

15.  Kristiyani  A'layam. 

16.  A'tma  Vttiydjiam. 

17.  ^dfia  Appam. — Pious  instruction  :  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Gabriel  Pacheco. 

18 •  Alukaik  Kuravai. — Meditations  on  the  griefs  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  :  by  the  same  author. 

19.  SattiyajeycUtan  «San^(imm.-*An  Answer  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Meloh's  "  Triumph  of  the  Truth  ":  by  the  same  author. 

20.  A'pt  Ilakkanam.— The  Six  Attributes  of  God :  by 
the  same  author. 

21.  ffdna  I^iUaiyal—The  Spiritual  Treasure :  by 
Rev.  Father  Sebastian  Pereira. 

22.  KHstu  AnucAdram. — The  following  of  Christ,  from 
the  Latin  of  Thomas  &  Eempis :  by  the  same  author. 

23.  Safichim. — A  vindication  of  the  Oatholic  Church 
and  its  dogmas  against  the  attacks  of  Heresy,  in  three 
books,  comprising  thirty-seven  chapters :  by  the  Rev. 
Father  L.  Du.  Pui,  Pondicherry,  1841. 

24.  Sattiyateta  Parikskau — A  work  of  the  same 
author,  tending  as  the  last. 

25.  Teyva  Parlkshai. — A  review  and  refutation  of  the 
HindA  religion. 
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The  following  works  belong  to  the  Tamil  Protestante  : — 

1.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament :  by  the  Rev. 

B.  Zeigenbalg,  Tranquebar,  1715. 

2.  Another  translation  of  the  same  :  by  the  Rev.  T.  A. 
Bronsveldt  and  the  Rev.  J.  J..  Fybrandts,  Colombo,  1769. 

3.  Another  translation  of  the  same  :  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Farricius,  Tranquebar,  1772. 

4.  Another  translation  of  the  same:   by  the   Rev. 

C.  T.  B.  Rhenius,  Madras,  1823. 

5.  A  translation  of  the  Old  Tastament :  by  the  Rev. 
B.  Zeigenbalg  and  the  Rev.  B.  Schnlze,  Tranquebar^ 
1723-1728. 

6.  A  translation  of  the  Apocrypha :  by  the  Rev.  B. 
Schulze,  Tranqnebar,  1726. 

7.  A  tmnslation  of  the  Pentateuch  into  high  Tamil : 
by  the  Rev.  Phillippus  De  Melho,  Colombo,  1790. 

8.  Arendt's  True  Christianity,  translated  from  the 
German  :  by  the  Rev.  B.  Schulze,  Halle,  1751. 

9.  The  Popes'  Mirror,  showing  the  errors  of  Popery. 

10.  The  Liturgy  of  the  Reformed  Church  :  by  the  Rev. 
Phillippus  De  Melho,  Colombo,  1760. 

11.  Triumph  of  the  Truth,  a  refutation  of  the  principal 
errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome :  by  the  same  author, 
Colombo,  1753. 

12.  The  Heidelburg  Catechism  :  translated  by  the  Rev. 
S.  A.  Bronsveldt,  Colombo,  1754. 

13.  Bern's  Compendium  of  the  Christian  religion : 
Colombo,  1778. 

14.  Borstin's  short  questions  on  religion. 

15.  Da  Mulliu  and  Drellincourt's  Meditations  and 
Prayers :  translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Franciscus,  Colombo, 
1778. 

16.  Catechism  for  children :  by  the  Rev.  S.  A. 
Bronsveldt,  Colombo,  1753. 

17.  History  of  the  Old  Testament:  Colombo,  1758. 
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18.  History  of  the  New  Testament:  Colombo,  1753. 

19.  An  abridged  History  of  Christianity :  Colombo, 
1781. 

20.  Spencer's  Dogmatic  Theology. 

21.  A  Dialogue  between  a  Heathen  and  a  Christian : 
Madras,  1776,  12mo. 

22.  A  Dialogue  between  an  Idolator  and  a  Christian : 
Tranquebar,  1790,  12mo. 

23    Dialogues  inter  Moslimum  et  Christianem  de  via 
ad  salutem:  Tranquebar,  1803,  8vo. 

24.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer :  translated  by  the 
Etev.  Christian  David,  Serampore,  1818. 

25.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  English  and  Tamil : 
Madras,  1826,  4to. 

26.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  i  translated  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Rotler,  Madras,  1828. 

27.  A  Protestant  Catechism,  showing   the  principal 
errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome :  Vepery,  1830,  12mo. 

28.  The  Evidence  of  Christianity  :  by  the  Rev.  T.  C. 
Rhenius,  Madras,  1835. 
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SKETCHES   IN  THE    NATURAL  HISTORY 
OF  CEYLON. 

Bt  Edgar  L.  Latabd^  Esq.,  o.m.e.8. 
(Read  June  9,  1849.) 


PART  h^MAMMALlA 

Order     Quadbumana. 
Family  Simla. 
Gtenus    Maoaous. 

1. — M.  SiNious  (L.)^  Desmarest. 
Stn. — M.  PiliattiSj  Lesson  ;   Vandurd^  Si^^. 

The  common  black  monkey  of  the  maritime  provinces ; 
very  common  also  in  the  Eandyan  districts  ;  about  Trinco- 
maleeit  is  replaced  hjFreabytes  thersiteSf  and  in  the  Jafina 
peninsula  by  P.  Priamus. 

Genus  Pbesbttes. 
2.— P.  Thkbsitbs,  Elliot  et  Blyth  (Journal  R.  A  S., 
XVI.,  1271). 
This  and  the  preceding  species  would  seem  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  Island,  the  preset  race  being  confined  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Trincomalee. 

3.— P.  Pbiamus,  Elliot  et  Blyth  (Journal  R.  A.  S., 

XIIL,  470;  XVL,  732). 

Syn. — KurankUy  Mai. ;  Buji^  Port 

Confined  to  the  Jaffna  peninsula  on  this  Island,  but 
inhabiting  also  the  Malabar  and  Goromandel  coasts.  They 
are  particularly  abundant  about  Point  Pedro,  feeding  on 
the  palmirah,  margosa,  and  other  fruits.  The  young  are 
produced  in  February  or  March. 
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4,— Pr.  Cbphaloppbus,  Zimmerman. 

Stn.— 5mia  dentataj  Shaw ;  S.  parphyraps^  Link  ; 

5.  pitAieuSj  Nestor  Bennet ;    Rilavdy  Sif. 

Peculiar  to  Ceylon,  and  distributed  all  over  the  Island, 
with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  north. 

Family  Lemubidjb. 
Genns   Stbnops. 

6.— S.  Gbaoilis. 
Stn. — Laris  graciliay  GeoflF. ;  Lemin  loriSf  Zimmerman ; 
L.  CeylonicuSj  Fisch  ;  Unahapuluvdy  Si^. ; 
T^dnkUy  MaL 

Very  common,  and  generally  distributed;  feeding  on 
birds,  eggs,  and  fruits.  From  its  nocturnal  habits  it  is  not 
much  noticed  by  Europeans,  but  by  the  natives  it  is  much 
prized,  being  used  in  charms  and  love  potions. 

Family  Cheibcpteba,  Cuv.  ; 

VfiSPBRTiLiONiD-ffl!,  Gray. 
Genus  Ptbbopus. 

6.— P.  Edulis  Pbbon. 
Stk. — P.  Edfvardiiy  Geoff. ;  Vavuld^  Si^. ;  Vauvdl,  MaL  ; 
MursagUy  Port. 

This  destructive  animal  is  generally  scattered  over  the 
whole  Island,  infesting  fruit  trees  by  night,  and  during  the 
day  hanging  in  clusters  from  some  huge  tree  in  the  depths 
of  the  jungle,  from  whence  it  sallies  forth  on  the  approach 
of  evening.    The  natives  use  them  for  food. 

Genus  Cynoptbbus. 
7. — 0.  Mabqinatus,  Birchy  HarnUon. 
The  small  flying  fox  of  Europeans;  abundant  in   the 
southern  and  midland  provinces,  but  I  have  not  met  with 
it  in  the  Jaffna  peninsula. 
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Genus  Ntotioejus. 

8. — N.  Hbathii,  Hor%f. 

Abundant,  and  widely  distributed ;  rises  easily  from  the 

ground. 

9. — N.  Tbmminokii,  Horsf. 

Syn.—  Vespertilio  noctulinus  et  V.  belangeri^  QeoflF. 

CommoD  about  Ealutara,  inhabiting  the  old  fort. 

Genus  Eebiwula. 

10.— K.  PiOTA,  Gray. 

Syn. —  Vespertilio  kerivoula,  Bodd. 

I  have  ouly  met  with  this  species  about  Colombo  in  any 

abundance,  and  I  obtained  one  solitary  specimen  at  Amba- 

gamuwa. 

Genus  Pipistrbllus. 

11. — P.  Irroritus,  Cautor. 

This  small  bat  is  abundant  in  the  southern  provinces;  to 

the  north  it  is  replaced  by  the  next  species. 

GeDus  Htpposideros. 

12. — H.  Spboris,  ScL 

Syn.— £?.  apicelcUus  (female),  Gray;  H.  penieillcUus  ' 

(male),  Gray. 

Remarkably  abundant  here  (at  Point  Pedro),  dwelling 

in  caverns,  of  which  there  are  several  in  the  stony  country 

about  the  villages  of  Alv&y  and  Tondam&naru.     It   also 

clings  under  the  roofs  of  houses  in  company  with  the  next. 

13. — H.  MuRiNus,  ElUoL 
This  is  equally  abundant. 

Genus  Mbgaderma. 

14.— M.  Lyra,  Geof. 

Syn. — M.  Carnatica^  £lliot. 

Very  abundant,  and  generally  distributed  ;  it  rises  easily 

from  the  ground  when  accidentally  knocked  down,  and 

I  am  nearly  sure  I  have  seen  it  rise  from  a  voluntary 

alighting. 
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Order     Carnivora. 
Family  Canidjb. 
OeDus    Ganis,  L. 
15.— 0.  Aureus  (?). 
Syn. — Saealius  Indicus ;  JVarfyd,  Si^^.j  Nariy  MaL 
I  have  never  been  able   to  obtain  a  specimen  of  oar 
common  jackal  for  identification ;  neverthelesB,  I  believe 
the  species  to  be  identical  with  the  Indian  races. 

Family  Felidjb. 
Genus    Felis. 
16.— F.  Pardus,  var.  Leopardub. 
Sy^.-^PuU  (nec;uvatus)y   Mai.;  Jlf^ir,  Port. ;    Kotiyd^Sii^. 
The  leopard  (or  tiger  of  Europeans  here)  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  notice,  save  that  the  common  appella- 
tion  of  tiger   wrongly  bestowed  on  it  leads  people  in 
England  to  suppose  that  F.  tigris  exists  here,    which  it 
really  does  not. 

A  black  variety  of  F.  pardtis  is  not  unfrequently  met 
with ;  it  is  nearly  accidental. 

17.— Felis  viverrinus. 
Oommon  about  Jaffna.    I  am  in  possession  of  a  beautiAil 
half-breed  between  this  species  and  the  domestic  variety. 

Family  Viverrin^. 
Genus    Paradoxurus. 
18.— P.  Zbylonious,  Schreber. 
Peculiar  to  the  Island,  and  seems  to  be  plentiftil  near 
Puttalam.     I  have  not  seen  it  from  other  parts. 

Genus  Viverra. 
19, — V.  Zibetha,  Lin. 
8YN.--F.  MidtUata^  QtnyiNdviy  Mai. 
Abundant  about  Jaffna.    The  natives  keep  them  in 
confinement  for  the  sake  of  the  musk,  which  they  secrete 
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largely.  The  method  of  collecting  the  seoretion  is  by 
placing  the  animal  in  a  small  cage,  against  the  sides  of 
which  it  is  obliged  to  rnb  itself,  thereby  depositing  the  mask 
on  the  woodwork,  whence  it  is  carefully  scraped. 

Genns  Genetta. 

20,— G.  Indioa.  4 

8ts.  -Maranariy  Mai.  (literally  "Tree-dog"). 

We  have  one,  if  not  more,  species  of  this  genus,  but  I  have 

not  been  able  to  identify  them,  never  having  procured  a 

full  grown  specimen;  they  infest  the  houses  in  Colombo,  but 

would  seem  to  be  quite  unknown  in  the  Jaffna  peninsula. 

Genus  Manousta. 

21.— M.   VlTTICOLLIS. 

Syn. — Herpestes  vitlicolliSy  Bennet. 

Not  uncommon  in  the  interior  of  the  Island,  about 

Ambagamuwa  and  Pussf U&wa,  from  which  places  I  have 
received  it. 

22. — M.  Griskus. 

Byv. ^ Herpestes grisemy  Sykes;  KM,  Mai.; 

Bungoose,  Port. ;    Mukatiyd,  Si^. 

Very  common  in  the  Jaffna  peninsula.   It  appears  identical 

with  the  Indian  race,  except  that  the  nose  and  paws  are 

much  darker.    There  is  another  variety  at  Trinconmlee 

which  accords  exactly  with,  the  Indian  animal. 

Genus  Lutra. 

23.— L.  Nair,  Cuv. 

Syn.  --Diyaballdy  Ri^j.    (literally  "  Water-dog  ") . 

Not  uncommon  in  the  Bentota  river.    I  kept  one  alive 

for  several  weeks  in  a  bath.    It  fed  on  fish  and  the  heads  and 

entrails  of  fowls ;  it  was  unfortunately  neglected  by  the 

native  servants,  and  died  during  my  temporary  absence  from 

home.    It  uttered  a  low  growl  and  a  plaintive  whine  in 

showing  anger  or  fear.    When  feeding  it  was  very  savage, 

and  would  snap  furiously  at  anything  held  to  it. 
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Family  Drsid^. 
Genns    U^sus. 
24. — TJ.  (Proohilub)  labiatus,  Blainville. 
Syn.— £7.  langirostriSy  Seid. ;    Valah&f  Si^^. ;  Kwradiy  Mai.; 

Um^  Port. 
The  common  bear  of  Europeans ;  ubique. 


Order     Inseotitoba. 
Family  SoRiD-ffl. 
Genus    Sobsx. 

25. 

Stk. — S.  Indieus  et  S.  Capensis^  Geoff. ;    Miyi^  Si^. ; 

Mufiehuruy  Mai.    (literally  "  Smelling-rat'*). 

The  common  shrew  or  musk  rat ;  abundant  everywhere. 
There  are  probably  several  species  yet  to  be  determined. 


Order     Rodbntu. 
Family  Murid^. 
Genus  Mus. 

26.— M.  Bandioota, -Bt(jA«. 
Stk. — M.  Giganteus^  Hard  wick;  Miyd^  819.;  AkaMuy 
Mai.;  RatUy  Port,  name  for  all. 

Common  in  the  paddy  fields  round  E6tt6,  doing  great 
damage  to  the  crops  and  embankments.  The  natives 
consider  them  very  good  eating. 

27. — M.  Indioa,  6eof. 

Stn.-— if.  kokf  Gray;    Velleli^   Mai.    (literally 

"White-belly  rat"). 

Not  uncommon  about  Jaffna.  The  natives  esteem  them 
great  delicacies,  and  they  are  much  sought  after. 

28. — M.  Setifbb,  Horsf. 
Founded  on  a  young  specimen,  the  only  one  procured. 
I  shot  it  in  a  paddy  field  near  Galle,  and  also  saw  another 
near  M&tara. 
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29. — M.   Dbcauenus. 

SYN.-'F^/feff,  Mai. 
The  common  European  brown  rat ;  introduced. 

30.— M.   Rattus. 
The  common  European  black  rat;  introduced. 

Genus  Gkbbillus. 
31. — G.  Indious,  Waterhause. 

Common  throughout  the  low  country.  It.  does  not  appear 
to  extend  to  the  hills.  It  constructs  its  burrow  just  under 
the  surface  of  grass  land,  to  the  great  danger  of  horses  and 
other  animals,  who  frequently  injure  their  feet  or  legs  by 
stepping  into  them. 

Family  Soiuridjb. 

Genus    Soiubies. 

82. -S.  Tknnentii,  Layard. 

SYN.-'DandU'lendy  Sii^. 

The  large  squirrel  of  the  interior  to  which  I  have  given 
the  foregoing  name^  is  found  somewhat  abundantly  about 
Ambagamuwa  and  Pussell&wa.  It  differs  considerably  from 
S,  bicolor.  For  full  description  of  this  and  all  our  squirrels 
see  Mr.  Blyth*s  paper  on  the  "  Sciuri  inhabiting  Ceylon,*' 
which  is  compiled  from  specimens  sent  him  by  myself,,  and 
which  are  consequently  not  now  in  my  possession  to  refer  to. 
It  is  peculiar  to  the  Island. 

33.— S.  Maorodrus,  Forster.    (Journal  R.  A.  S., 
XVI.,  1869.) 

Syn. — Maranilj  Mai.    (literally  "TreeHsquirrel"). 
Comifion  large  squirrel  of  our  western  coast.     It  never 
intrudes  on  the  haunts  of  the  preceding,  nor  is  it  intermingled 
with  it  in  its  own  locality. 
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34.— S.  Tristriatus,  Waterhouse.    (Journal  R.  A,  8., 
XVL,1001.) 

SYN.-~L^«a,  819. ;     Anil^  Mai. ;    Surkachiy  Port, 
for  all  the  tribe. 
The  common  low-coantry  palm  squirrel ;  identical  with 
the  Indian  race. 

35.— S.  Brodibi,  Blyth  and  Layard. 

Peculiar*  to  the  Island  ;  common  on  the  west  coast  from 
Point  Pedro  to  Puttalam,  replacing  5.  tristriattis,  from 
which  it  is  easily  distinguishable  by  its  pale  colour  and  long 
pencil  tuft  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  This,  however,  is 
often  wanting  in  stuffed  specimens,  and  indeed  even 
in  live  ones,  the  hair  being  but  lightly  attached  to'  the 
skin. 

36.— 8.  Layard  I,  Blytk. 

This  lovely  little  squirrel  I  procured  in  the  jungles  near 
Ambagamuwa.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  interior  or  hilly 
districts,  and  of  a  new  species. 

37.-8.  Kblaarti,  Layard. 

I  procured  a  Sciurtis  about  Ta^^galla,  which  I  fancy  will 
prove  a  new  species  ;  and  shall  therefore  name  it  after  one  of 
our  members  who  is  now  taking  up  the  study  of  the  fauna 
of  his  native  country,  thus  offering  a  bright  example  to  his 
apathetic  countrymen.  Our  Society  may  look  forward  with 
strong  hopes  to  many  new  species  being  added  to  our 
indigenous  fauna  by  his  researches. 

S.  kelaarti  may  be  described  as  very  like  S.  Palmarum 
of  India,  the  head  much  redder,  the  alves  of  the  back  and 
belly  more  blended,  and  the  animal  altogether  smaller.  It 
entirely  replaces  all  the  small  Sciuri  from  Ta^^galla  and 
Hambantota,  and  I  should  fancy  extends  far  on  towards 
Trincomalee. 

57—87  F 
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Oenns  Ptsbohys. 

38.— P. ? 

I  have  Been  a  mutilated  skin  of  a  species  killed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bamboda.  It  requires  identification, 
and  there  are  probably  other  species. 

Family  Histbioid^. 
Genus    Hystrix. 
39.— H.  Cristata. 

8yn.  -  Eyp-pajiri  and  Mud-panri^  Mai. ;  Porco  di  spinOy 
Port. ;  Katu-urd,  Si?,  (literally  "  Thorn-pig.") 

The  common  porcupine  is  unluckily  very  abundant,  and 
generally  distributed,  doing  great  damage  to  the  young 
cocoanut  trees  ;  the  flesh  is  very  white,  and  good  eating. 

Family  Lsporid^. 
Gtenus    Lkpus. 

40.— L.  NiGRICOLLIS,  F.  CWD^ 

Syn.  — L.  Meloncha,  Tem. ;    Musal^  Mai. ;     Letyriy  Port. ; 

Hdvdy  Si^. 
Common  throughout  the  Island,  and  very  abundant  in  the 
plains  of  the  western  coast. 


Order  Paohydsrmata. 
Genus  Elephas. 
41. — E.  Indious,  L. 

Syn. —  Ydi^ai,  Tam. ;    AUydj  Si^i. ;    Alphanti^  Port 
The  elephant. 

Genus  Sus. 
4Ji.— S.  SoROFA,  var.  Indicus. 

Syn.— Pa»,n,  Mai.;     Poreo^  Port. ;     Urdy  Si?. 
The  common  wild  hog. 
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Qenns  Halioore. 
43. — H.  DuGONG,  Cuv. 

Sys.  —  H.  Indicnsy  Owea  ;     Kadat-paf^ri,  Mai.  (literally 

"  Sea-pig") ;  Porco  de  maray  Port. ;  Mudu-urd^  Si\^. 

Common  in  the  Bay  of  Kalpitiya^  feeding  on  the  marine 
algae;  they  are  much  prized  by  the  natives  for  food. 

Of  the  Cetacea  that  frequent  our  seas  I  have  not  had  any 
opportunity  of  judging  further  than  that  occasionally  we 
have  an  unpleasant  visit  from  a  carcass  stranded  on  the 
Galle  Buck,  which  would  seem  to  be  that  of  the  common 
cachalot  or  spermaceti  whale. 

44. — Physbtbr  Maorocbphalus. 


Order    Ruminantia. 
Family  Cbrvid^. 
Genus   Cbrvus. 

45. — C.  HipPULAPHUS,  Cuv* 
Syn. — Maraiy  Mai. ;    Merongj  Port. ;  Gond  Si^. 
The  common  elk. 

46.— C.  Axis,  L* 
Syn.— ^dw,  Mai.;  Viado^  Port.;  MufoA^  Si^. 
The  common  spotted  axis. 

47.— C.  MuNTJAOK,  Zimmerman. 
SYJif.^Vel'mimd,  Si^.  (literally  "Field-deer"). 
The  paddy-field  deer.    I  have  been  assured  by  many 
sportsmen  that  there  exists  of  this  deer  sed  non  vidi. 

Qenus  Mbminna. 

48.— M.  Indica,  Gray, 

Syn.  -Mosckus  Meminruiy  ErxL;    Uhkuldfi  pafiriy  Mai. 

(literally  ''  Cleft  pig  ")  ;     Miminnd,  Si^. 
The  mouse  deer  of  Europeans. 

p2 
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Genus  Bos. 
49.— B.  Gaurus. 
Knox  gives  this  noble  animal  as  existing  in  his  time. 
They  are  undoubtedly  now  extinct,  which  is  much  to  be 
regretted. 

50.— B.  BOBALUS. 

Syn.— ^tt/M  Mddu^  Mai.;  MUharakd,  Si?. 
The  wild  buffalo. 


Order  Edentata. 
G^nus  Manis. 
51. — M.  Braohyura?    ErxL 
BiY'&.—AlunkUy  Mai.;  KaballSydy  Si:^. 

I  think  our  Island  species  is  identical  with  the  Indian 
race.  It  is  not  uncommon,  but  requires  identification.  I 
have  also  seen  another  species,  which  I  have  little  doubt 
will  prove  to  be  the  long-tailed  Manis  of  authors. 


The  above  list  of  mammalia  has  been  the  result  of  about 
three  years'  collection,  principally  in  the  Southern  and 
Northern  divisions  of  the  Island.  It  is  still  very  imperfect, 
and  many  more  species  and  genera  miay  be  looked  for  from 
the  interior. 

I  have  trustworthy  information  of  a  true  fox,  and  doubt  not 
that  a  search  would  amply  repay  the  time  and  trouble 
expended. 

Such  as  this  list  is,  I  present  it  to  the  Society  in  full  hopes 
that  it  may  induce  some  one  to  come  forward  and  contribute 
towards  rendering  it  perfect. 
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PART  II. 


SKETCHES  IN  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF 

CEYLON:    ORNITHOLOGY. 

By  Eboar  L.  Layard,  Esq.,  o.m.b.8. 

(Read  August  25,  1849.) 


Order     Soamsores. 
Family   PsiTTAOiDiB. 
Genus    Paljsorkis. 
1.— P.  Albxandri  (Edw.y  pi  292;  Nat.  Lib. 
PsittacidtSy  pi.  2). 
Syn. — Psittaeus  Alexandrij  L. ;  P.   Eupatriay  L.,   the 
female ;  Psittaea  Ginginianay  Bris.,  the  female  ;  P.  GtUnr 
neensiSy  Scop.  (nee.   Gem.) ;  P.  Sonneratiiy   Gem. ;  Pal. 
NepalensiSy  Hodg.  (Journal  As.  Res.,  XIX.,  177).     Pannu- 
ffirawdy*  Si^. ;  Paflehavarnak-kiliy  Mai.   (literally  paflcha 
•'  five,"  varna  "  coloured  ") ;  Pappugaikuy  Port,  (the  name 
for  all  parrots)  ;  Jongichyy  Dutch. 

This  parrot  is  found  in  large  flocks  about  Colombo  and 
in  the  jungles  of  the  lower  hills.  It  extends  to  Ghilaw,  where 
it  is  mingled  with  the  smaller  P.  tarqiiatuSy  and  is 
also  abundant  at  (}alle,  M&tara,  and  Batticaloa,  the  last 
place  in  particular.  Its  favourite  food  consists  of  the  young 
blossoms  of  the  (jocoanut,  and,  where  they  are  not  procur* 
able,  of  various  wild  nuts.    The  natives,  who  catch  them  in 

*  The  Sighalese  and  Tamil  names  sboald  be  pronounced  as  if  written 
with  Italian  vowels. 
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great  numbers  when  young,  report  them  to  breed  in  hollow 
trees.    They  roost  in  large  flocks  in  the  cocoanut  topes. 
2,— P.  ToRQUATDs  {DauhentorCs  PL  EnL,  551). 

SY^.-^PsiUaca  Torquatay  Bris. ;  Psittacus  Alexandria 
var.sB.  Latham;  P.  Cwie(?e^iam,  Hassel ;  P.  DociliSy 
Viel. }  Girawdy  Si^i. ;  Marvtan-kilij  Te^fianrkiliy  Mai. 
{Marutu  literally,  the  name  of  a  tree  in  which  they 
breed). 

Particularly  common  in  the  Jaffna  peninsula,  and  extend- 
ing to  Chilaw.  In  the  harvest  time  they  feed  in  vast  flocks 
on  the  stubble  or  standing  grain,  leaving  sentinels  on  watch 
for  danger.  When  the  grain  fails  them  they  devour  the 
fruit  of  the  tamarind,  margosa,  &c. 

The  eggs  are  pure  white,  and  with  little  distinction 
between  the  two  ends :  they  are  generally  three  or  four  in 
number,  and  are  laid  in  holes  in  trees  with  but  scarcely 
any  nest.  Weight,  2  drachms  and  16  grains.  Incubation 
begins  in  March. 

They  are  brought  to  Colombo  to  be  tamed,  and  when  pro- 
perly taught  speak  well,  and  are  much  sought  after  by  the 
native  bird-fanciers. 

3. — P.  Calthrop^,  Layard. 
Of  this  lovely  bird  I  procured  but  one  pair,  and  those  in  the 
month  of  November,  1848,  at  Eandy.  The  male  was  killed 
on  the  wing,  the  female  in  the  act  of  feeding  on  the  ground 
on  some  decayed  fruits.  As  these  specimens  are  in  Calcutta 
with  Mr.  Blyth,  the  Curator  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's 
Museum,  I  cannot  describe  them  from  themselves,  and  must 
therefore  subjoin  the  description  which  he  has  published ; 
and  here  I  would  beg  to  acknowledge  the  great  obligations 
I  am  under  to  that  gentleman  for  the  names  and  identification 
of  all  the  species  here  enumerated.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
aid  thus  kindly  afforded,  the  rough  notes  of  the  birds 
collected  would  never  have  seen  the  light. 
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Mr.  BIyth  says :  "  A  beautiful  species,  the  representative 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ceylon  of  P.  Cobimbotdes  of  the 
NilgherrieSy*  to  which  species  it  manifests  the  nearest 
a£Snity.  Crown  and  back  plumbeous-gray,  passing  to  bluish 
on  the  rump,  and  rich  dark  indigo-blue  on  the  middle  tail- 
feathers  and  outer  webs  of  the  rest ;  tail  yellow  beneath  and 
at  the  tips,  sullied  along  the  inner  web  of  the  rectrices 
above;  forehead  and  cheeks  (passing  beyond  the  eye)  broad, 
nuchal  ring  and  entire  under  parts  brilliant  green ;  wings 
deeper  green,  paler  and  yellowish  towards  the  scapularies ; 
throat  intense  black  and  contrasting,  with  a  tendency  to 
form  a  ring  round  the  neck.  Upper  mandible  bright  coral, 
with  a  white  tip,  the  lower  reddish.  Wing  5^  in.;  tail 
probably  of  the  usual  length,  but  its  medial  feathers  in  the 
specimen  described  appear  but  half  grown.f  A  female  or 
young  male  is  wholly  green,  more  yellowish  below,  except 
the  rump,  which  is  brighter  blue  than  in  the  adult  male,  and 
the  tail  is  mingled  green  and  indigo-blue ;  the  more  vivid 
green  ring  of  the  neck  but  obscurely  indicated.  Both 
mandibles  dull  coral,  with  white  tips,  and  the  wing  measures 
5^  in.,  the  tail  but  4^in." 

To  the  above  may  be  added  that  in  a  fresh  specimen  the 
feet  are  bluish-grey,  as  it  were  powdered,  and  the  eye  of  a 
pale  chrome. 

Our  late  President,  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent,  had  a  singular 
living  variety  of  this  species,  wholly  of  a  bright  chrome  colour, 
the  broad  green  nuchal  ring  being  slightly  darker  in  some 
lights.  When  I  saw  it,  it  had  moulted  several  times,  but 
had  always  assumed  the  same  garb.  It  was  caught  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Adam^s  Peak. 

*  This  species  may  yet  be  found  here.— E.L.L. 

t  While  going  to  press  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bljth 
enumerating  some  new  birda  received  from  Dr.  Kelaart  at  Nuwara  Elija. 
He  writes  :  "  Among  these  is  P.  Caltkropa  adult,  with  full-grown  tail  no 
longer  than  jour  specimen.** 
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4.— P.  Cyanooephalus  (Edw,,  pi.  233). 

STS.^Psittacus  CyanocephaluSy  £. ;  P.  Flavitorquis, 
Shaw ;  Palaomis  FlavicoUaria^  Frank ;  Paittaca  Ben- 
galsTisiSy  Bris. ;  Psittactis  ErythrocephaluSy  Gume  ;  Batur 
ffirawdy&ii^.  (literally  "  Brinjal  colour");  Payattar^'kiU 
Mai.  {Payaru  is  literally  the  name  of  a  bean). 

This  elegant  parrot  seems  generally  distributed  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Ja£fna  peninsula)  throughout  the 
Island.  It  chiefly  prevails  in  the  low  wooded  hills  between 
Colombo  and  Kandy,  feeding  in  small  flocks  of  one  or  two 
families  on  the  nut  of  the  dombagaha  (Sinhalese). 

The  adult  birds  are  much  prized  among  the  natives ;  the 
young  birds  have  the  head  of  a  greyish-purple,  with  a  yellow 
ring  round  the  throat.  On  assuming  the  plum  colour  of  the 
adult  bird,  the  feathers  do  not  fall  off,  but  change  colour. 
From  the  numerous  specimens  procured,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  this  change  takes  place  before  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

8ub-Family  Lorinje. 

Genus  Loriculus,  Blytk. 

5. — L.  AsiATious. 

Syn. — F,  AsiaticuSy  Latham  ;  P.  IndicttSy  Geme. ; 

MaUgirawdy  Sip.  (literally  "  Flower  parrot"). 

Very  abundant  in  the  plain  extending  along  the  whole 
sea  coast  from  Puttalam  (where  said  by  Mr.  Brodie  to  be 
common)  to  Taggalla.  Plentiful  also  about  Eandy  and 
Ambagamuwa. 

They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  drinking  from  the  toddy 
vessels;  and  in  such  situations  are  entrapped  in  horse-hair 
nooses  by  the  native  boys,  who  tame  them.  The  young  bird 
resembles  its  Indian  representative  L.  vemalis.  Not  having 
the  red  heads,  like  as  in  the  preceding  species,  the  feathers 
themselves  assume  the  bright  red  colour  by  age. 
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RAPTORES. 
Tribe     DiURNi. 
Family  Faloonidjb. 
Genus  Faloo. 
6.— F.  Pbrbgrinus,  L. 
8yn.— jF.  Barlarmy  L. ;  F.   Communis,  Bris. ;  Rdjaliydy 
^\r^.  (the  name  of  the  whole  tribe  of  Baptores);  Paruntu,  Mai. 
(general  name  also)  ;  Knykdief,  Dutch  (literally  "Chicken 
thief  *') ;  Moitu,  Port,  (general  name  also). 

Very  rare  in  Ceylon ;  one  specimen  only  procured  ;  this  I 
shot  in  Jannary^  1850,  on  the  open  plain  near  Yallai  Bridge, 
Jaffna  district,  feeding  on  the  waders  which  frequent  the 
borders  of  the  salt  pans.  In  its  maw  were  the  remains  of 
H.  LesckenauUL 

Sub-Gtenus  TiNNUNOULUS,  Vieillot. 
7. — T.  Alaudarius. 
Syn.— -Fafc^  Alaudarius,   Brie. ;   F.  Tinnuneulus,  Lin. ; 

F.  InterstinetuSf  McLelands. 
This  daring  hawk  is  common  throughout  the  Island  on 
open  ground  dotted  with  low  bushes.  They  are  generally 
found  hunting  in  couples,  skimming  low  over  the  bushes  and 
along  the  ground,  and  darting  suddenly  on  their  prey,  which 
consists  almost  exclusively  of  small  birds,  such  as  larks 
and  amadavats,  which  abound  in  such  situations. 

Sub- Family  PERNiNiE. 
Qenus  Baza,  Hodgson. 
8.— B.  LoPHOTBs,  (PL  CoL,  10). 
Sin.-Falco  LaphoieSy  Tem.  ;  F.  Syama,  Hodg. 
Uncommon,  but  found  occasionally  in  the  Jaffna  district 
in  the  cold  season,  from  October  to  February.    It  is  said  to 
feed  on  caterpillars,  but  a  specimen  which  I  procured  in 
Jaffna  contained  a  lizard    (Calotea)  in  its  throat    half 
devoured. 
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Sub-Family  Cibcabiinjs. 
Genus  Hjematornis,  Vigors. 
9.— H.  BiDO. 
%TS^.—Falco    BidOj    Hore.  ;    F.    Baeha    (?j,    Daudin ; 

F.  Cheela,  var. 
Not  uncommon  in  various  parts  of  the  Island,  having  been 
received  from  Mr.  Brodie  at  Puttalam,  procured  by  Dr. 
Templeton  near  Colombo,  and  another  was  shot  by  myself 
in  the  Pasdun  k6ra1£  near  the  hill  Diyagallagolava,  the 
habitat  of  the  Edible-nest-building  Collocalia,  while  sleep- 
ing on  a  low  tree:  a  fortunate  discharge  of  dust  shot 
brought  it  to  the  ground,  and  on  removing  the  skin  a  large 
mould  shot  was  found  embedded  in  the  bone  of  the  right 
wing:  from  its  appearance  it  had  evidently  existed  there  for 
a  long  period.*  The  specimens  procured  in  this  country 
are  uniformly  smaller  than  the  Indian  race. 

Sub-Family  Cibcin^. 
Genus  CrROUS,  Lacepede. 
10.— C.  SwAiNSONii,  A,  Smith  (Gould's  B.  E.ypl.  34.) 

Syn. —  C.  PallidtASf  Sykes  ;  C.  Albescens j  Leson. 
Not  uncommon  on  the  open  plains  about  Puttalam  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  salt  lake  at  Vallai,  Jaffna  district. 
It  preys  on  frogs,  lizards,  and  reptiles  of  all  kinds. 


*  For  the  benefit  of  any  person  collecting  in  this  region,  into  whose 
hands  these  ^*  Sketches"  may  fall,  the  following  description  of  a  col- 
lecting gun,  which  I  have  in  constant  use,  is  given  :  — 

Length  of  barrel,  3  ft.  7  in. ;  calibre  rather  less  than  S-8ths  of  an 
in.,  carrying  a  ball  120  to  the  pound;  thickness  of  metal  l-8th  of  an 
in.,  making  a  total  of  5-8ths  of  an  in.  in  the  diameter  of  the  barrel 
at  the  muzzle.  At  the  breech  the  metal  is  much  thicker,  to  counter- 
balance the  length.  The  stock  is  fitted  with  a  trap  box  holding  wad- 
ding, balls,  caps,  a  knife,  needles  and  thread,  &c.  I'he  charge  for  this 
gun  is  about  a  quarter  the  usual  quantity,  which  will  ba  found  very 
economical  in  a  country  where  all  the  collector's  ammunition  has  to  be 
carried  by  coolies.  It  kills  at  a  long  distance,  and  throws  ball  or  three 
buck  shot  admirably,  if  required  for  deer,  pea-fowl,  or  wild  ducks.  It 
was  with  this  gun  I  killed  H.  Bido, 
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11.— C.  CiNBRASOBNs  {GoultTs  B.  E., pi.  35). 
Syn. — F.  CinerascenSj  Montague  ;  C.  Montagui^  Vieillot. 
AbaDdant  in  the  same  localities  as  the  preceding^  and 
often  mistaken  for  it  in  its  adult  plumage.  When  young 
it  is  Tufous  brown,  with  a  light  chocolate  nuchal  ring  and  a 
conspicuous  whitish  mark  on  the  rump,  by  which  it  may  be 
identified  during  its  flight  at  a  great  distance.  Its  principal 
food  consists  of  snakes,  upon  which  it  pounces  in  its  low 
skimming  flight.  The  prey  is  always  seized  with  the  foot 
near  the  neck,  and  instantly  bitten  across  the  head.  I  have 
seen  it  strike  its  quarry  as  often  in  the  water  as  on  land. 

12.— C.  Melanoleucus. 
Syn.— i^afc(?  Melanoleucus^  Pennant. 
One  specimen  only  of  this  bird  has  fallen  under  my  notice. 
I  shot  it  near  M&nt6ddam,  west  coast. 

Sub-Family  AcoiPiTRiN.fi. 
Genus  Mioronisus,  G,  R.  Gray. 
13.— M,  Badius  {Rh  CoLy  308,  336). 
^YTS^.-'Falco  Badius^  Gmelin ;  F.  Bronmiiy  Shaw. 
This  is  the  common  sparrow-hawk  of  the  European  resi- 
dents,   and    is    most    universally    distributed,    and   very 

common.     It  preys  on  small  reptiles  and  birds. 

* 

Genus  Astdr,  Bechstein. 

14.— A.  Trivirgatus  (PI.  CoL,  303). 

Syn. — Falco  Trivirgatus,  Rein. ;  Astur  Indicus^ 

Hodg. ;  A.  cristatuSy  G.  R.  Gray. 

Apparently  confined  to  the  mountainous  districtSi  where, 

to  the  loss  and  annoyance  of  the  planting  community,  it  is 

very  common,  doing  great  damage  in  the  hen  roosts.     It  is 

very  sly,  and  rarely  falls  by  the  planter's  gun,  although 

always  killed  when  opportunity  offers.    The  late  Mr.  Dewar 
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of  GaroliDa  estate,  Ambagamnwa,  told  me  many  pairs  built 
in  the  clefts  of  a  perpendicalar  cliff  overlookiDg  the  fiedls  of 
the  Kelani-ga^ga. 

Sub-Family  THRASiBTiK^. 
Gtenus  Spizabtus,  VieilloL 
15.~S.  LiMNABTUS  {Fl.  CoL,  127,  134). 
Syn.— -Pafc{?  Caligatua^  RaflSes;  F.  Niveus^  Tem.;  Kdlih' 
kalian^  Mai.  (literally  "Fowl  thief"). 
The  crested  variety  of  this  noble  hawk  is  rather  abundant 
and  generally  distributed.    I  have  shot  it  at  M&tara  about 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  at  Point  Pedro,  the  northernmost 
point  of  the  Island. 

Sub-Family  Hallbtin^. 
Gtenus  Blagrus,  Bhfth. 

16. —B.  liEUOOaASTBR. 

Syn.— -P.  Dimidiatus,  Raffles;  Icthycetus  CuUrunguiSy 
BIyth.     (Journal  A.  S.,  XL)  KadaUA'ld,  Mai. 

(literally  "Sea  eagle")- 

Not  uncommon,  but  locals  one  pair  frequenting  the  same 
place  for  several  years  and  breeding  on  the  same  tree,  gene- 
rally an  aged  4^ -tree,  whose  sanctity  protects  the  nest  from 
the  depredations  of  the  boys.  I  found  the  nest  of  one  pair 
lately  (January,  1850)  in  such  a  situation  ;  anci  although  I 
offered  a  good  reward  to  some  lads  on  the  spot,  not  one  would 
mount  to  rob  it,  saying  that  the  demon .  of  the  tree  would 
injure  them. 

This  is  the  largest  bird  of  prey  now  existing  in  the 
Island.* 


*  Bennet,  in  his  work  on  Ceylon,  includes  Cfyp*  Indieus  among  the 
birds  of  the  Island.  Traditional  reports  are  also  current  among  the 
natives  in  the  extreme  south,  of  the  existence  of  a  large  bird  of  prey 
once  existing  in  thai  locality. 
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Genus  Haliastur,  Selby. 
17. — H.  Indus. 

Syn. — Falco  InduSy  Boddaert;  F.  PondicerianiM,  Gme.; 
Mihms  RotundioavdattiSj  Hodg.  (young) ;  Chem  Paruntu 
Mai.  (literally  "  Red  hawk ") ;  Brimdlgu  MoitUy  Port, 
(literally  "  Red  hawk  "). 

The  common  red-fish  hawk  of  Europeans  is  found  abun- 
dantly all  round  the  sea  coast,  and  particularly  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  where  it  preys  upon  all  kinds  of  carrion  brought 
down  by  the  stream,  fighting  with  the  crows  for  the  prize. 
They  will  sit  for  hours  on  the  fish-kraals  in  the  rivers  and 
catch  the  small  fish  which  rise  to  the  surface  in  their  endea- 
vours to  escape.    I  have  known  them  seize  a  fowl,  but  this 
is  of  rare  occurrence  ;  one  was  cut  down  with  a  table  knife 
by  a  gentleman  while  in  the  act  of  killing  a  large  hen.    They 
build  in  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  making  many 
false  nests  before  they  finally  fix  on  a  place  which  pleases 
them.    While  thefemale  is  incubating  the  male  occupies  one 
of  these  nests.    The  nest,  like  that  oiBlagrus  Leitcogastevj  is 
composed  of  sticks  and  twigs  without  any  lining  ;  eggs  about 
2  in.  in  length  by  1^  in.  in  diameter.    Colour,  dull  dirty 
white,  dotted  at  the  thick  end  with  bloody  coloured  unequal 
and  uncertain  small  blotches  and  spots ;  in  some  instances 
these  «pots  are  nearly  black,  resembling  dry  blood.    The 
young,  of  which  there  are  generally  two,  are  excluded  about  the 
first  week  in  February,  incubation  lasting  about  three  weeks. 
Before  the  appearance  of  their  feathers  they  are  covered  with 
a  grayish  down,  and  are  apparently  fed  with  soft  reptiles. 

Genus  Milvus,  Cuvier. 
18.— M.  Atbr. 
Syn. — F.  Ater,  Emen. ;    M.    Govinda,   Sykes ;    Karum 

ParuntUy  Mai.  (literally"  Black  hawk")- 
Common  all  along  the  sea  coast,  and  easily  distinguished 
by  its  deeply  forked  tail.    It  feeds  in  company  with  the 
last  on  the  same  substances. 
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Family  STRiGiD-flj. 
GenilB  Soops,  Satingy. 
19— S,  Lbmpigi  (PL  CoL,  99;. 
Syn.-— 5<na7  Lempigij  Hore.;    Scops  JavanicuSy  Less.; 
Punchy  bassay  Si^,  (literally  "  Small  owl/'  the  Dame  bassa 
being  common  to  all  the  owls,  and  even  including  the 
Caprimuljidai)  ;  NattUj  Mai. ;   Koorooiy  Port. 

The  Ceylon  variety  of  this  bird  (the  5.  Lempigi^ 
Jerdon)  is  common  throughout  the  maritime  districts, 
though  periodical  in  its  appearance.  During  moonlight 
nights  they  hunt  in  pairs  for  Coleoptera  and  PAalarus  about 
umbrageous  trees,  uttering  their  monotonous  and  melan- 
choly *'  nxigh  wagh  "  when  at  rest,  and  a  quick  tremulous 
cry  when  flying.    The  natives  say  they  build  in  hollow  trees, 

never  in  buildings. 

Genus  Eetupa,  Less, 

20.— K.  Cetlonbnsis. 
Syn. — S.  LeschenauUiy  Tern. ;  Loku  Bassa  and  Bakamund, 

Si^. ;  UniaUar^'kukaiy  Mai. ;  BacamunUy  Port. 
These  large  owls  are  common  and  apparently  widely  dis- 
tributed^  being  found  in  Colombo,  Puttalam,  and  Jaffna. 
The  natives  tell  me  they  feed  much  on  fish,  which  they  catch 
by  moonlight.  A  pair  I  kept  alive  for  some  time  fed  on  fish 
with  avidity.  When  alarmed  they  uttered  a  hissing  note, 
ending  in  a  deep  growl,  bulging  out  the  throat.  The  natives 
report  that  they  build  in  hollow  trees  and  clefts  of  rocks, 
laying  two  large  white  eggs. 

Sub-Family  Athbninjb. 
Gtenus  NI^'Ox,  Hodgson. 
21.— N.ScuTULATDS  (PL  CoL,  289). 
Syn.— 5^rix  SctUulata,  Raflaes;  S.  Hirsuta,  Tem.;  N. 

NiaknsiSy  Hodgson. 
Found  but  rarely  in  the  interior  of  the  Island.     I  know 
nothing  of  its  habits,  never  having  seen  it  alive. 
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Genus  Athens^  Boie. 

22.— A.  Castanotus,  Blytk. 

Syn.— ^.  Castanoptera,  Blyth  (Journal  A,  S.,  XV.,  280). 

Peculiar  to  the  Island,  and  discovered  by  Dr.  Templeton 

in  1846    It  is  pretty  generally  distributed  about  the  interior, 

and  not  uncommon. 

Its  description  is  fully  given  loc.  sit,  and  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  thus :  Length,  7  to  8  in. ;  head  and  breast  dark 
brown,  barred  with  dusky  buff;  back  and  wings  dark  brown, 
barred  like  the  head  with  a  dark  brown;  tail  similarly  barred, 
but  with  wider  stripes ;  vent  and  stomach  whitish,  and  much 
mottled  with  brown;  beak  much  hidden  by  the  vibriasa ;  feet 
small,  and  clothed  with  stiff  hairs. 

Sub-Family  Sybniin^. 

Qenus  Stbnium,  Sa/oigny. 

33.— S.  Indrani  {Gray's  II.  Oen.  Birds). 

Syn. — Strix  Indrani,  Sykes,  T.  A. ;  Ulamd,  Sip. 
Found  occasionally  in  the  densest  and  most  lonely  jungles. 
This  is  the  dreaded  "  Devil  bird  "  of  the  Sinhalese,  and  its 
note  is  considered  as  a  pure  prestige  of  evil. 

Sub-Family  STBiGiN-fi. 

Genus  Stbix,  L. 
24.— S.  Flammba,  L. 
Syn. — S.  Javanica,  Sykes. 

The  white  or  barn  owl  of  Europe  is  probably  identical  with 
the  species  which  we  have  in  this  Island.  The  only  place 
whence  I  have  procured  it  is  the  old  Fort  of  Jaffna,  where 
the  dilapidated  ruins  and  the  vast  old  banian  tree  on  the 
bastion  overlooking  the  esplanade  afford  it  a  congenial  home ; 
here  it  may  be  nightly  heard  uttering  its  mournful  cry  while 
seated  on  a  gable  of  the  old  Dutch  church. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  CEYLON. 

LATE  RITE    FORMATION.— FLUVIATILE  DEPOSIT 
OF  NUWARA  ELIYA. 

By  E.  F.  Kblaart,  m.d.,  f.l.s.,  f.g.s. 

Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Forces. 


*'  Even  those  who  run  may  read  in  the  Booh  of  Nature^  and  if  they  read 
therie  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  note /or  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
not  the  opportunity  of  studying  from  the  sams  pages.'* —lilEWBOLi}. 


Though  the  geological  formations  of  Ceylon  are  of  a  simple 
nature,  and  described  as  sach  by  writers,  that  attention  has 
not  been  paid  to  the  laterite  formation  of  the  Island  which 
it  deserves  :  some  have  called  it  decayed  clay  ironstone ; 
others  have  described  it  to  be  granitic  rocks  weathered  in  situ. 
It  has  not,  however,  been  so  slightly  regarded  by  Indian 
geologists.  Their  more  recent  researches  have  discovered 
new  features  in  this  peculiar  formation,  which  have  thrown 
great  doubts  as  to  its  being  the  mere  result  of  disintegrated 
or  decomposed  hypogene  or  trapean  rocks  in  situ.  Captain 
Newbold  of  the  Madras  Engineers  has  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  suspect  it  to  be  of  tertiary  origin.  It  is  with  a  view  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  observers  in  this  Island,  for  a  more 
complete  elucidation  of  this  subject,  that  this  communication 
is  submitted  to  the  Ceylon  Asiatic  Society. 

The  term  laterite  (derived  from  later,  a  brick)  is  applied 
to  those  masses  of  reddish  clay,  more  or  less  indurated,  and 
containing  pebbles  or  crystals  of  quartz.  It  is  called  by  the 
Sinhalese  cabook,  and  is  used  extensively  for  building  pur- 
poses. There  are  several  varieties  of  laterite,  and  which 
admit  of  classification : — (1)  Laterite,  properly  so  called,  of  a 
hard  compact,  almost  jaspedeous  rock,  formed  of  indurated 
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clay,  tabular  or  sinuous,  in  whioh  are  impacted  quartz 
crystals  of  various  sizes  and  colours,  generally  of  a  reddish 
or  brick  colour.  To  this  kind  the  term  qmrtzoae  may  be 
applied,  as  it  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  undecomposed 
quartz.  The  cavities  and  sinuosities  are  lined,  or  sometimes 
filled  with  a  whitish,  yellowish,  or  reddish  clay. 

(2)  A  second  variety  of  laterite,  and  that  most  frequently 
met  with  in  Ceylon,  is  of  a  softer  consistence,  and  can  be  cut 
easily  with  a  knife,  but  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  term  lithomargic  laterite  has  been  applied  to  this  kind. 

(3)  There  is  another  form  which  my  friend  Staff  Surgeon 
Dr.  Clark  calls  detriial.     This  is  found  in  nullahs  or 
ravines.    It  is  evidently  formed  of  pebbles  of  quartz  loosely 
imbedded  in  clay,  both  being  washed  down  to  these  nullahs 
by  the  heavy  rains.     The  detritus  of  laterite  is  seen  about 
Colombo  forming  a  bradccia  with  marine  shells.    A  laterite 
gravel  is  also  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  Island  covering 
the  laterite  hills,  and  it  is  also  found  at  their  base.    This 
gravel  is  nothing  more  than  the  quartz  crystals  of  the 
laterite  rocks  separated  by  the  rains  from  their  clayey  matrix: 
some  of  the  pebbles  are  denuded  entirely  of  the  clayey 
covering,  others  retain  still  a  thin  coating  of  it.    Lithomarge 
is  a  sectile  clayey  substance  of  variegated  colours.     It  is 
chiefly  formed  of  a  decomposed  felspar  and  hornblende, — 
whitish  when  the  former  prevails,  and  yellow  or  reddish 
when  hornblende  predominates  in  the  rock  from  which  it  is 
derived,  owing  to  the  larger  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron 
which  the  latter  mineral  contains.    There  are  extensive  hills 
of  lithomarge  in  Ceylon,  and  frequently  it  lies  under  the 
hard  laterite,  and  is  often  interposed  between  its  layers. 

With  the  exception  of  Yoysey  and  his  few  supporters 
(who  regard  the  laterite  to  be  of  igneous  or  volcanic 
origin),  geologists  consider  laterite  to  be  the  product  of  the 
disintegration  and  decomposition  of  granitic  rocks.    The 
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difference  of  opinion  rests  upon  the  question  whether  the 
disintegration  or  decomposition  took  place  in  situ^  or 
whether  the  disintegrated  masses  were  deposited  or  brought 
from  a  distance  and  laid  over  the  rocks  on  which  laterite 
now  lies ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  it  a  formation  in  itself 
derived  from  rocks  which  formerly  existed  ? 

To  the  former  view  (weathering  in  situ)  there  are  many 
more  supporters  than  to  the  latter ;  and  among  them  our  late 
mach  lamented  Dr.  Gkirdner,  who  from  observations  both  in 
this  Island  and  on  the  Continent  of  India,  attributed  the 
formation  of  laterite  to  the  simple  decay  of  gneiss  or 
granitic  rocks.  I  cannot  but  agree  with  him  that  in  many 
cuts  or  sections  of  the  rock  nature  is  detected  in  the  act  of 
disintegration,  some  of  the  originid  stratification  (often 
se%  running  almost  vertically)  of  the  gneiss  being  pre- 
served ;  in  other  places  it  is  difiScult  to  trace  where  the 
gneiss  terminates  and  the  laterite  commences,  one  as  it 
were  running  into  the  other.  But  I  must  observe  that 
I  could  never  trace  this  continuity  in  the  hills  of  the  harder 
variety  of  laterite.  Here,  certainly,  the  appearances  are 
favourable  to  the  opinion  that  laterite  is  a  distinct  forma- 
tion of  itself.  And  yet  this  hard  laterite  rests  on  gneissic 
rocks,  as  is  seen  at  the  bottom  of  wells  sunk  in  the  lateritio 
hills  at  Mutwal  and  in  the  Fort  of  Colombo.  Laterite  may 
also  be  seen,  says  Captain  Newbold,  capping  hypogene  or 
trap  rocks  of  great  elevations,  while  the  adjacent  hills,  com- 
posed of  an  exactly  similar  rock  and  forming  a  continuation 
of  the  same  bed  equally  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather, 
are  quite  bare  of  the  laterite.  He  also  observed  laterite 
resting  on  limestone  without  a  trace  of  lime  in  the 
laterite.  If  my  information  is  correct^  laterite  is  also  seen 
over  some  of  the  limestones  of  Jaffna  in  the  north  of  the 
Island.  General  CuUen  found  on  the  western  coast  of 
India,  15  miles  south  of  Quilon,  a  layer  of  lignite  in  the 
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laterite^  imbedded  in  a  stratum  of  dark  shale  and  clays* 
Lignite  has  also  been  seen  in  the  laterite  of  Travancore, 
and  graphite  has  also  been  observed  there.  These  are  the 
observations  which  have  made  Captain  Newbold  and  others 
view  the  laterite  of  Southern  India  as  a  distinct  formation, 
more  recent  than  any  of  the  hypogene  rocks.  Till  similar 
features  are  observed  in  some  of  the  laterites  of  Ceylon, 
we  are  obliged  to  regard  them  to  be  the  weathering  of 
hypogene  rocks  in  situ. 

To  comprehend  how  a  hard  compact  rock  like  granite  or 
gneiss  could  moulder  away  into  laterite  and  lithomarge, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  composition  of  the  minerals 
which  enter  into  the  formation  of  these  hypogene  rocks. 

The  following  are  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  mqist 
common  forms  of : — 


Felspar. 

Hiea. 

HomUende. 

smca 

••• 

66-75 

••• 

48-00 

••• 

42-00 

A^nfnr"ft 

••. 

17-60 

••• 

84*25 

••• 

1200 

Lime 

••• 

1-05 

••• 

... 

••• 

11-00 

Potash 

••• 

1200 

••• 

8-75 

••• 

a  trace. 

Magnesia 

•«. 

— 

.»• 

— 

••• 

2^25 

Oxide  of  Iron 

••• 

•75 

••• 

•50 

••• 

-25 

Oxide  of  Manganeae 

••• 

— 

••• 

•50 

••• 

-25 

Water 

... 

— 

••• 

9600 

••• 

•75 

• 

98*25 

98-25 

Quartz  consists  of  nearly  pure  silica^  with  a  trace,  however, 
of  aluminaand  sometimesof  iron. — Yrom  Jameisaris  Journal. 

It  is  easily  seen  th&t  the  chief  source  of  the  alumina 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  clay  is  derived  from  the 
felspar  and  mica  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  granitic 
rocks,  and  that  hornblende  supplies  the  largest  quantity  of 
iron,  the  hyperoxidation  of  which,  assisted  probably  by 
electric  influences,  precedes  the  disintegration  of  these  rocks. 
In  rocks  in  which  felspar  and  hornblende  predominate, 
the  clay  formed  is  much  variegated.  Pure  felspar  forms 
the  porcelain  clay  or  kaolin  so  abundant  on  the  plains  of 
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Nnwara  Eliya.  Qaartz^  if  deeply  impregnated  with  ozide 
of  iron,  will  also  moulder  away,  bat  not  quite  so  soon  as  the 
other  mineral  constituents  of  hypogene  rocks. 

Before  I  had  observed  the  immense  lithomargic  hills  of 
Uva  and  Nnwara  Eliya,  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  believe 
that  large  mountain  masses  of  hard  rock  could  disintegrate 
so  completely  into  lithomarge.  When  there  are,  however, 
such  unequivocal  proofs  of  rocks,  several  hundred  feet  high, 
mouldering  away  into  kaolin  or  white  procelain  clay  in  some 
parts,  and  in  others  into  lithomargic  earths  and  clays  of 
various  colours  and  consistence,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account 
even  for  the  formation  of  the  harder  forms  of  laterite.  In 
sections  made  in  NuwaraEliyafor  the  construction  of  roads, 
successive  layers  of  sienitic  gneiss  are  seen  in  various  stages 
of  decomposition,  and  these  layers  retain  in  some  parts, 
where  the  decay  is  not  far  advanced,  the  original  lines  of 
stratification.  Some  of  these  layers  are  of  pure  kaolin, 
others  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish  clay;  some  mixed  of  all  three, 
giving  a  beautiful  variegated  surface  to  these  exposed  parts 
of  the  hills.  In  half-decomposed  portions  of  some  of  the 
hills  on  the  plains  of  Nnwara  Eliya  may  be  seen  dark  red- 
dish spots,  which  are  formed  of  decomposed  garnets,  and  in 
other  hills  are  seen  scaly  graphite.  Adnlaria  and  ceylonite 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  beds  of  clay.  If  such  then  be 
the  striking  illustration  of  the  decomposition  of  one  form 
of  gneiss  in  which  hornblende  and  felspar  prevail,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  other  forms  of  granitic  or  gneissic  rocks  weather- 
ing into  laterite  in  other  circumstances  and  other  situations. 
Laterite  in  any  shape  is  not  found  in  Nnwara  Eliya.  The 
atones  used  here  for  building  are  half-decomposed  gneiss 
obtained  from  lithomargic  hills,  and  it  is  yet  to  be 
ascertained  how  long  these  will  last  I  fear  that  the 
decomposed  stone  is  too  felspathic  to  last  many  years. 

The  presence  of  lignite  in  some  of  the  laterites  of  Southern 
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India,  and  sometimes  laterite  being  foand  over  limestone, 
would  lead  as  to  suppose  that  laterites  are  of  two  periods : 
the  one,  and  only  one  perhaps,  existing  in  Ceylon  being  of 
the  weathering  of  rocks  in  situ,  and  therefore  still  being 
formed,  and  the  other  a  deposit  of  disintegrated  lateritic 
matter  (over  more  recent  formations)  derived  from  previously 
existing  lateritic  rooks.  The  subject,  however,  requires 
further  investigation ;  it  is  involved  in  greater  mystery  than 
many  other  geological  phenomena.  Ceylon  affords  many 
opportunities  for  carrying  on  observations  necessary  for  its 
.  complete  solution.  The  features  of  the  laterite  of  Southern 
India,  which  induced  Captain  Newbold  to  suppose  laterite  to 
be  a  distinct  formation,  may  also  exist  in  Ceylon ;  therefore 
Members  of  the  Asiatic  Society  will  do  well  to  note  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  on  which  the  Ceylon  laterite  lies,  and  to 
examine  whether  any  of  it  contains  lignite  or  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  fossilliferous.  The  discovery  of  fossils 
alone  will  not  prove  that  laterite  is  not  decomposed  gneiss 
in  sitUy  for  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  others  liave  suggested  the 
possibility  of  finding  fossils  even  in  gneiss  of  later  origin. 
Granting  that  this  is  the  case,  nothing  could  then  be  easier 
than  to  account  for  the  presence  of  fossils  in  decomposed 
masses  of  the  same  kind  of  rocks.  This  subject  is  now 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  (Geological  Society  of  London, 
their  notice  being  attracted  to  it  by  the  so-called  foot- 
prints on  the  gneissic  rock  at  Kurun^gala,  which  I  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  examining.* 

Though  the  geological  features  of  Ceylon  resemble  those 
of  Southern  India,  yet  from  the  paucity  of  observations 
perhaps,  there  appears  to  be  considerable  difference  in  many 
respects,  especially  in  the  nature  of  more  recent  deposits. 
Kunker,  a  limestone  gravel,  has  not  been  noticed  in  Ceylon, 

*  Since  this  Paper  was  written  I  have  examined  the  rock  and  found 
it  to  be  laminated  granite,  and  the  marks  merely  the  effects  of  weathering. 
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nor  has  clay-slate  been  seen  in  this  Island,  thongh  its  as- 
sociate rocks  are  found  in  great  abundance.  Both  are  found 
in  extensive  beds  in  Southern  India,  Regur,  the  black 
cotton  soil  which  covers  nearly  two-thirds  of  Southern  India, 
has  not  been  noticed  in  Ceylon,  and  yet  it  is  most  probable 
that  all  these  three  formations  exist  in  some  parts  of  the 
Island,  most  likely  in  the  northern  districts. 

The  only  alluvial,  or  rather  fluviatile,  deposit  in  Ceylon 
resembling  in  external  characters  the  regur  of  India,  is  the 
black  soil  of  Nuwara  Eliya  and  its  neighbourhood;  with 
this  difference,  however, — regur  lies  over  a  limestone  gravel 
and  the  blackish  loam  of  Nuwara  Eliya  over  a  quartz  gravel 
with  a  substratum  of  clayey  earths,  formed  of  the  litho- 
margic  hills  and  valleys  over  which  the  loam  and  gravel  were 
deposited.  A  deposit  of  gravel  and  loam  has  also  been 
observed  on  the  Nilgiris,  6,000  fl.  above  sea-level.  These 
deposits  of  loam  and  gravel  on  the  patanas  and  plains 
of  Nuwara  Eliya  are  considered  by  casual  observers  to  be 
the  decayed  particles  of  the  rocks  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
brought  down  by  the  rains.  If  this  is  their  real  nature,  the 
decomposed  particles  of  the  gneiss  and  quartzite,  which 
chiefly  compose  these  existing  rocks  above  the  plains,  could 
not  by  any  means  have  taken  their  present  position  of  the 
loam  and  gravel.  The  colour,  too,  of  the  decomposed  parti- 
cles would  not  be  dark  brown  or  black,  but  whitish  or 
yellowish.  The  loam  and  gravel  lie  so  conformably  on  the 
lithomargic  surface  of  the  hills  and  valleys  that  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  they  were  deposited  from  any 
other  source  than  from  a  large  sheet  of  water.*    The  heavier 

*  May  not  this  accoimt  for  the  want  of  Inxnriant  vegetation  on  these 
patanaa,  the  water  having  washed  and  carried  away  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Island  the  alkalies  and  phosphates  so  necessary  to  plants  P 
The  black  soil  of  Nuwara  Eliya,  however  rich  in  appearances,  requires 
much  manuring ;  the  best  potatoes  are  the  product  of  well-mannred 
gronnds ;  guano  is  as  much  required  here  as  anywhere  else. 
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particles  in  the  form  of  gravel  sinking  first,  and  then  the 
lighter  particles  held  in  suspension  in  the  water,  were  de- 
posited over  the  bed  of  gravel,  or,  as  in  some  places  seen,  on 
layers  of  various-sized  pieces  of  qnartzite  and  gneiss.  The 
loam  is  not  mixed  with  gravel ;  it  is  composed  of  fine  sand, 
jnst  such  as  the  mud  of  rivers  or  lakes  is  composed  of.  In 
the  lower  layers  this  loam  is  of  a  brown  colour,  but  becom- 
ing darker  as  it  approaches  the  surface,  and  after  being 
mixed  with  the  decomposed  matter  of  the  grasses  which 
grow  on  it,  the  loam  becomes  nearly  of  a  peaty  nature  and 
of  a  blackish  colour. 

In  sections  along  the  different  roads  which  traverse  the 
plains,  a  continuous  layer  of  gravel,  from  1  in.  to  2  ft.  or 
3  ft.  in  thickness,  is  seen  lying  over  the  lithomargic 
hills,  and  on  this  gravelly  surface  the  brown  or  blackish  loam 
is  seen  of  varied  thickness,  generally  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft. ;  in 
some  places  even  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  of  loam  is  found.  In  a  sec- 
tion near  the  Governor's  Cottage  an  interruption  appears 
to  have  taken  place,  after  about  a  foot  of  mud  was  deposited ; 
then  came  over  the  pure  mud  masses  of  gneiss  and 
pebbles,  now  lying  several  feet  thick,  mixed  with  loam  of  a 
brownish  colour.  Over  this  mixed  deposit  is  again  seen  a 
thin  layer  of  loam  such  as  is  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
plain, — the  whole  forming  a  curious  variegated  structure. 

The  above  observations  lead  me  to  conclude  that  the 
plains  of  Nuwara  Eliya,  and  perhaps  those  of  higher  parts, 
have  once  been  the  channel  of  a  slow  winding  river  or  bed  of 
an  extensive  lake.  And  it  is  probable  that  lower  hills,  which 
look  like  inverted  tea  cups,  were  elevated  by  subsequent 
upheavals  after  the  waters  had  deposited  the  gravel  and 
loam.  It  is  perhaps  in  this  manner  only  that  the  almost 
uniform  thickness  of  the  gravel  and  loam  in  the  valleys  and 
on  the  tops  of  the  hills  can  be  accounted  for.  Had  the 
present  elevated  surface  existed  while  the  waters  were 
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depoBiting  tiie  heavier  particles  held  in  saspeuBioD,  we  should 
expect  to  find  thicker  layers  of  gravel  on  the  vidleys  than  on 
the  sides  of  hills.  Such  is  not,  however,  the  case :  thick 
beds  of  gravel  are  even  found  on  the  tops  of  the  hills 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  present  drainage  of  the 
plains.  Geologists  have  decided  that  the  mountains  of 
Southern  India  were  elevated  to  their  present  heights  bj 
successive  upheavals,  and  therefore  it  is  not  objectionable 
to  consider  the  higher  lands  of  Oeylon  to  have  also  been 
elevated  by  more  than  one  upheaval.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  too,  besides  the  one  just  alluded  to,  to  conclude 
that  Oeylon  has  been  subjected  to  successive  internal  forces, 
which  will  explain  also  the  present  configuration  of  the 
mountain  masses  of  Nuwara  Eliya  and  the  characters  of 
Nuwara  Bliya  and  Horton  plains. 

Hitherto  no  evidences  of  deluvial  or  gladal  currents 
have  been  found  in  Oeylon.  The  rounded  blocks  of  granite 
and  gneiss  seen  on  various  parts  of  the  Island  are  the 
efiSdcts  of  a  spontaneous  concentric  exfoliation  which  small 
and  large  masses  of  these  rocks  are  susceptible  of.  M^jor 
Lushington  has  instanced  this  peculiar  exfoliation  in  a 
gigantic  scale  on  the  rock  of  DambuUa.  Alluvial  and 
fluviatile  deposits  are  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  Island, 
but  none  perhaps  so  extensive  as  the  fluviatile  deposits  of 
Nuwara  Eliya,  which  appear  to  extend  from  Horton  Plains, 
passing  over  Nuwara  Bliya  and  progressing  towards  the 
valleys  of  Maturata  on  one  side  and  to  Dimbula  on  the 
other.  Although  these  deposits  are  not  of  a  diluvial  nature, 
still  there  is  an  importance  attached  to  them,  as  they  show 
that  at  a  former  epoch  the  interior  of  Oeylon  was  traversed 
by  broader  and  more  expansive  sheets  of  water  than  any  of 
the  rivers  of  the  present  day.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  this  large  lake  or  river  which  has  deposited 
its  mud  on  the  plains  of  Nuwara  Bliya  is  dwindled  down 
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into  the  narrow  streams  which  now  exist  on  these  plains  as 
tributaries  to  the  great  Mah&w^l-ga^ga. 

While  geology  fiedls  to  tell  as  how  a  world  was  made^  this 
science  teaches  us  how  after  it  was  made  it  was  disturbed  and 
altered  for  the  habitation  of  successive  generations  of  orga- 
nised beings.  Though  the  ground  we  walk  upon  and  the 
hills  which  surround  us  are  inanimate  objects^  we  ought  to 
remember  that  they  too  receired  and  obeyed,  and  continue 
to  receive  and  to  obey,  the  laws  of  the  same  Creator, 
who  made  the  grass  to  grow  and  animated  the  world  with 
living  beings.  When  we  observe  hard  adamantine  rocks 
mouldering  away  into  soft  clays  and  earths  by  the  same 
forces  which  give  life  and  energy  to  animal  and  vegetable 
natures,  we  also  find  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  power 
which  reduces  both  organic  and  inorganic  matters,  at  later 
periods,  to  their  primitive  elements.  To  man  is  given  the 
fiiculty  of  observing  and  recording  the  operations  of  this 
power,  though  from  him  is  hidden  the  mysterious  nature  of 
that  power  which  was  from  the  beginning,  still  is,  and  will 
at  last  dissolve  the  great  globe  itself  Before  the  tender 
herb  and  scented  flowers  burst  into  life  and  beauty  the 
inorganic  world  received  the  care  of  the  Omnipotent  God ; 
and  surely  what  required  and  received  His  first  attention  is 
deserving  of  much  more  than  our  least.  Therefore  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Members  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon,  and 
their  friends  in  different  parts  of  this  Island,  will  make  such 
observation  as  will  contribute  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  Physical  History  of  Ceylon. 
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ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SUGAR  FROM 
THE  JUICE  OF  THE  COCOANUT  TREE. 

By  J.  G.  Tatlob,  Esq. 

{Read  Februaty  23, 1850.) 


In  1847,  daring  my  residence  in  the  Southern  Province, 
near  the  main  road  from  Point  de  Galle  to  Mdtara,  this  idea 
was  first  made  known  to  me  by  a  very  ingenious  person, 
now  a  resident  in  Galle  ;  but  I  was  too  incessantly  engaged 
in  the  duties  of  my  situation  to  allow  of  my  making  any 
experiments.  Nor  had  I  then  the  requisite  experience  in  the 
ways  of  the  Island;  besides,  unfortunately,  the  native 
population  had  conceived  so  many  prejudices  against  us  and 
our  sugar-making  operations,  that  I  think  it  would  have  been 
out  of  the  question. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  September  my  attention 
was  again  aroused  by  the  experiments  of  a  friend,  well 
versed  in  chemistry,  on  the  products  of  the  cocoanut  tree, 
and,  having  procured  a  small  quantity  of  sweet  toddy,  I  had 
the  satisfieu^tion  of  perceiving  that  a  very  fair  quidity  of 
sugar  could  be  made  therefrom.  After  this,  my  brother 
consented  to  tap  two  young  trees  near  his  residence,  on 
small  quantities  of  juice  collected  from  which  I  made  a 
great  number  of  experiments,  the  results  of  which  I  now 
propose  to  lay  before  you ;  and  I  am  even  sanguine  enough 
to  hope  that  some  of  them  (as  well  as  the  inferences 
deducible  from  other  remarks)  maybe  of  some  service  also  to 
the  manufacturer  of  sugar  from  the  juiceof  the  cane.  In  fact, 
we  find  that  very  often  more  light  has  been  thrown  on  certain 
investigations  from  observations  on  analogous  inquiries 
than  from  direct  experiment  on  the  very  subject  itself. 
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Two  methocU  are,  as  described  by  my  brother,  employed 
by  the  natives  to  preserve  the  juice  from  fermentation  by 
separating  the  fecalencies.  As  to  the  natare  of  these 
fecnlenoies,  we  are  still,  unfortunately,  very  much  in  the 
dark.  We  have,  even  did  we  possess  time  and  ability,  no 
apparatus  or  materials  for  the  investigation  of  the  subject, 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  I  earnestly  entreat  the  Society, 
should  they  agree  with  me  in  considering  the  subject  to 
merit  sufficient  importance,  to  cause  all  possible  efforts  to  be 
made  to  have  these  particulars  thoroughly  and  scientifically 
elucidated.  But  I  will  communicate  what  I  know  on  the 
point,  as  that  will  be  some  guide  perhaps  as  to  what 
direction  the  attention  of  the  investigator  should  be 
addressed. 

From  the  end  of  the  spadix,  a  slimy  matter  is  observable, 
oozing  out  with  air  bubbles  along  with  the  juice,  and  whether 
with  bark  or  lime,  but  more  especially  with  lime,  an 
abundant  bulky  mass  of  this  substance,  called  in  Tamil 
mundiy  is  generally  found  on  straining  the  juice ;  but 
curious  to  say,  when  the  spadix  is  reduced  to  a  mere  stump, 
and  the  running  of  the  toddy  draws  near  an  end,  very 
little  indeed,  if  any  of  this  muncU  is  seen.  I  imagine 
from  this  that  the  mundi  goes,  in  the  economy  of  the 
plant,  to  form  the  flowers,  &c.,  but  may  not  be  needed  by  it 
when  the  fruit  is  established  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  suggestion. 
It  is  not  the  substance  which  is  all  precipitated  by  the 
defecating  agents  employed,  for  they  are  equally  necessary 
when  we  see  none  of  it,  and  it  also  exists  in  the  drinking 
toddy,  which  has  had  nothing  put  into  it.  This  tnundi^ 
then,  is  a  white,  opaque,  pasty  substance,  quite  tasteless 
and  devoid  of  smell,  and  when  washed  and  dried  contracts, 
and  becomes  first  elastic  and  iodia-rubber-like,  and  next 
hard,  and  of  somewhat  the  appearance  of  gum,  but  when 
again  put    into    cold  water  swells,  and    becomes  as  at 
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first.  It  posseBses  one  very  carious  property,  howerer, 
which  may  possibly  give  a  clae  to  a  discovery  of  one 
at  least  of  its  constituent  parts.  When  added  to  starch 
paste,  heated  till  the  pellicles  burst,  it  will  liquify  the  same, 
and,  in  one  instance  only,  saccharified  it.  The  latter  only 
happened  with  one  parcel  of  mundi^  which  I  suppose  had 
been  kept  just  long  enough  to  allow  of  the  particular 
principle  which  effects  this  being  evolved  in  proper  pro- 
portion. But  the  liqui&ction  took  place  in  more  than  four 
trials  ;  one  on  the  scale  of  three  gallons  of  water,  kept  three 
hours  on  a  water-bath  at  150^,  with  about  two  ounces  of 
mundi  stirred  in.  Probably  this  may  suggest  that  a 
portion  of  that  strange  substance,  diastase,  is  present  in 
the  mundiy  as  the  nature  of  the  scum  or  pellicle  which  rose 
to  the  surfiBtce  from  time  to  time  seemed  to  look  like 
caseine.  The  dried  mundi  thrown  on  a  red-hot  iron 
gives  out  the  smell  of  toasted  bread.  This  may  indicate 
dextrine,  and  as  starch  itself  exists,  it  is  said,  in  the  sap  of 
all  plants,  that  may  be  also  present  A  small  quantity  of 
mundi  which  I  had  put  aside  and  forgotten  for  a  time 
became  quite  saccharine  by  itself.  Diastase  is  extracted 
from  malt,  which  is  formed  by  the  germination  of  a  grain ; 
then  why  not  in  the  bursting  of  a  flower  bud  ?  It  is  the 
diastase,  acting  on  the  starch  in  the  grain,  which  saccharifies 
malt.  I  trust  some  able  chemist  may  take  up  the  investi- 
gation, a  most  interesting  one,  even  as  regards  the  solution 
of  some  of  the  mystery  of  the  physiology  of  [plants,  and  of 
the  elaboration  of  their  proteine  compounds,  as  they  are 
justly  named. 

Whatever  they  are— and  it  is  all-important  for  us  that  they 
should  be  known  exactly — ^they  seem  to  exercise  under  fiAvour- 
able  circumstances  no  evil  influence  that  we  can  see,  on 
the  liquor  which  reaches  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer,— a 
clear  white  limpid  fluid  hardly  distinguishable  from  water. 
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I  ampnzaled  to  know,  indeed,  what  substanoes  they  may  be 
which  are  separated  by  the  defecating  agents.  So  long  as 
mundi  was  present  I  conclnded  that  it  was  that ;  bnt  I 
have  lately  manipulated  liquor  in  which  I  could  actually 
detect  nothing  but  what  had  been  put  in,  and  yet  we  have 
proved  that  without  anything  sugar  can  be  made  (thouhg  the 
litmus  paper  be  unreddened  at  all),  and  that  not  even  with 
the  after  addition  of  lime.  A  thick  scum  forms  on  the  top 
after  boiling,  and  the  syrup  assumes  a  viscous  character. 

From  the  hopelessly  black  colour  of  the  native  jaggery 
made  from  limed  liquor  (peni)t  I  thought  good  sugar 
could  not  be  made  from  it.  However,  I  procured  a  quantity 
for  trial.  The  enormous  quantity  of  lime  that  had  been 
put  into  the  chatties  was  soon  apparent,  and  it  was  partly 
diffused  through  the  liquor  like  a  very  fine  impalpable 
sediment.  Fine  English  towels  would  not  stop  it  from 
running  through  them.  I  earnestly  beg  for  assistance  also 
to  enable  a  plan  to  be  established  for  the  extraction  of  this 
floating  lime.  It  is  true  that  most  settles  to  the  bot- 
tom, as  I  have  since  found,  and  might  be  left  behind  by 
drawing  off  the  supernatant  liquor;  but  still  some  is  lost, 
which  I  am  anxious  to  avoid.  Now  herein  seems  to  be  a 
great  difference  between  cane  juice  and  peni.  Whatever 
quantity  of  lime  one  puts  to  the  former  seems  taken  up  by 
it,  and  to  exert  its  baneful  influence  at  once;  but  in  the 
toddy,  as  I  say,  we  find  the  most  of  it  at  the  bottom,  while 
the  supernatant  liquid  remains  quite  limpid,  and  not  to  have 
taken  up  more  lime  than  so  much  water  would  have  done. 
Although  by  the  first  experiment  with  the  limed  liquor  I 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  out  the  half  of  the  lime,  which  I 
estimated  correctly  at  over  an  ounce  to  a  gallon,  the  sugar 
did  not  turn  out  nearly  so  black  as  I  thought  it  would  have 
done,  and  is  the  sample  marked  No.  3.  These  trials,  I  may 
add,  were  all  made  with  open  chatties. 
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As  regards  filters,  having  remembered  seeing,  when  the 
coolies  poured  out  the  chatty  of  water  ronnd  the  cocoannt 
plants,  that  all  the  vegetable  imparities  seemed  to  remain 
on  the  sarface  of  the  sandy  soil,  the  idea  of  a  sand  filter 
occurred  to  me.  In  a  box  filter  of  fine  wire  cloth  I  spread 
three  inches  of  sharp  sand  from  the  bottom  of  a  well, 
and  ponred  on  gently  the  liquor  to  be  filtered.  The  sand 
stopped  even  the  most  minute  particles,  and  the  liquid 
cam:e  through  quite  limpid.  These  sand  filters  acted  in 
the  most  perfect  manner  possible  so  long  as  mundi 
was  present,— it  preventing,  in  some  curious  way,  the  fine 
particles  of  lime  from  choking  the  sand  ;  but  having  lately 
tried  them  with  the  liquor  which  contained  none,  they  failed 
of  their  effect.  They  still  stop  every  impurity,  but  soon  get 
choked,  and  are  thus  too  slow  for  practical  purposes.  But 
cane  juice  which  has  been  defecated  passes  through  well,  and 
therefore  I  recommend  a  trial  of  these  sand  filters  to  sugar- 
makers.  I  noticed  in  this  trial  that  the  lime  which 
remained  in  the  liquor  was  taken  up  and  dissolved  by  the 
sugar  when  the  density  of  the  syrup  was  about  20^  Beaume. 

In  the  next  trial,  the  floating  Ume  was  taken  out  with 
the  white  of  an  egg  to  two  gallons.  Eggs  are  not  generally 
admitted  as  legitimate  materials  for  defecation,  as  not  always 
procurable^  but  in  a  country  where  this  would  only  add 
one-sixteenth  of  a  penny  to  the  value  of  a  pound  of  sugar  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  they  might  not  be  occasionally  employed. 
In  this  case  they  took  every  atom  of  lime  out,  and  the  result 
was  an  excellent  sugar,  the  grain  of  which  I  purposely 
**  broke  "  for  claying,*  and  it  is  the  clayed  sample  No.  4. 
Thus  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  lime,  merely  in  solution, 
does  not  make  the  sugar  dark,  and  only  injures  the  result  by 
forming  an  undue  quantity  of  molasses.     And  yet  fd\  the 

*  An  operation  the  use  of  which  it  now  quite  exploded,  or  ought 
to  be. 
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drained  syrups  granulated  well  on  being  boiled  a  second  and 
third  time  ;  but  if  not  for  the  lime,  a  very  small  portion  of 
syrup  or  molasses  would  drain  from  it  on  the  very  first 
boiling,  as  I  have  since  proved.  Our  toddy-drawer  boiled  a 
lot  from  which  the  lime  had  been  extracted  by  egg,  and  to 
his  great  surprise  the  result  was  a  jaggery  actually  whiter 
than  that  made  from  bark  toddy. 

I  need  not  tell  any  sugar  maker  that  it  is  a  popular  error 
to  think  that  eggs  make  sugar  or  syrup  white.  The 
albumen  has  no  decolorising  power  at  all,  but  only  removes 
those  impurities  which  would  have  made  the  sugar  dark. 
U  therefore  we  extract  these  by  any  other  means  it  will  do 
equally  welL  If  it  be  true,  what  the  natives  tell  us, 
that  bark  will  not  prevent  the  juice  from  fermenting  some- 
what in  rainy  weather,  (though  that  I  doubt),  if  we  are 
compelled  to  use  Ume,  it  is  just  as  well  that  we  know  how 
to  get  it  out  A  nut  is  sold  in  the  bazaars  called  in  Tamil 
kaddukaiy  and  used  by  the  tanners,  but  it  is  not  the  true 
gallnut.  On  the  addition  of  an  infusion  of  the  powdered 
nuts  to  the  strongly  limed  but  clear  liquor,  a  very  abundant 
precipitate  took  place.  The  liquor,  being  filtered,  was  as 
brilliantly  transparent  as  rock  crystal,  and  all  the  sub- 
sequent processes  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  now  find  that 
the  solution  or  infusion  of  kaddukai  should  be  added  to  the 
liquor  at  the  temperature  of  140^  to  160^,  and  that  filtered 
a  minute  after  reaching  the  boiling  point.  The  precipitate 
was  a  reddish  brown  colour.  The  result  of  this  experiment^ 
which  I  have  repeated  since,  using  another  material,  gave 
the  sugar  No.  2.  The  kaddukai  infusion  gives  a  dark  blue 
or  nearly  black  colour  with  the  muriate  of  iron,  and  forms 
a  precipitate  with  the  solution  of  gelatine.  The  following 
day,  to  give  this  experiment  its  collateral  test,  I  ground 
twenty-five  canes,  which  produced  me  two  and  a  half  gallons 
of  juice,  at  9^,  to  which  I  added  two  drams  of  lime.    On  the 
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addition  of  the  infasion  of  kaddukai  just  as  perfeot  a 
precipitation  occurred  as  with  penii  after  filtration  it 
threw  up  no  scnm  whatever,  and  was  nearly  colourless. 
Oallnuts  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Evans  as  one  of  the  best 
defecating  agents.  I  confidently  recommend  a  trial  of  this 
to  sugar  planters,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  of  the  last  importance 
to  extract  the  lime,  and  for  the  above  idea  I  am  indebted 
to  the  suggestion  of  a  firiend. 

Before  this  I  had  ascertained  a  curious  fact  Strange  to 
say,  though  so  large  an  amount  of  lime  is  present  turmeric 
paper  is  not  reddened  unless  the  cream  of  lime  is  stirred  up. 
But  on  adding  a  very  great  excess,  the  peni  will  redden  a 
solution  of  turmeric.  This  was  done  till  the  liquor  assumed 
a  light  red  colour.  To  this  common  alum  was  added 
at  140^,  until  a  bulky  precipitate  took  place,  and  all  colour 
whatsoever  disappeared.  The  liquor  being  filtered  was 
remarkably  clear  and  pure,  and  notwithstanding  we  know 
that  the  sulphate  of  potash  is  still  present*  and  will 
exercise  a  baneful  e£fect  on  the  liquor,  it  did  not  seem  to  do 
so,  but  granulated  freely.  Perhaps  the  sulphate  of  potash 
may  pass  into  the  molasses.  I  tried  this  plan  with  a  solution 
of  very  black  cane  sugar,  and  with  the  same  effidct^  the 
precipitation  discharging  nearly  all  the  colour. 

The  idea  of  the  last  trial  which  I  shall  detail  is  taken  from 
a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Gay.  His  words  are :  ^^  The  addition  of 
tannate  of  Ume  and  alum  as  the  liquor  came  from  the  mill 
would  e£fectually  prevent  all  fermentation,  and  gelatine 
could  be  added  during  the  succeeding  process  of  clarification.'' 
I  must  here  remark  that  I  have  frequently  boiled  liquor 
defecated  by  bark,  and  though  it  made  good  sugar  found  it 
possessed  a  certain  thickness  which  I  did  not  like,  and  an 
unwillingness  to  part  with  its  molasses.    However,  this  idea 

*  Bvans,  p.  108. 
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'Of  gelatine,  on  being  pointed  oat  to  me  in  Mr.  Gay^B 
pamphlet,  seemed  very  applicable  to  oar  liqaor.  Being 
already  saturated  with  the  pecaliar  principle  of  the  bark,  on 
the  addition  of  the  gelatine  a  decided  and  very  abundant 
precipitate  at  once  took  place,  which  was  all  stopped  by  a 
flannel  filter,  leaving  a  pure  limpid  fluid,  which  we  all  agree 
in  thinking  cannot  contain  much  besides  sugar  and  the  salts 
-(supposed  to  be  of  potash)  peculiar  to  the  cocoanut  juice. 
Though  boiled  in  a  quantity  of  only  three  pints,  in  a  wretched 
little  earthen  pot,  which  burned  the  liquor  in  all  directions, 
418  they  all  do,  the  sugar  No.  1  was  the  result,  and  the 
molasses  merely  nominal,*  while  it  was  easy  to  see  the 
.«yrup  would  have  mostly  all  grained  on  a  second  boiling. 
This  process  I  consider  as  the  one  in  every  respect  the  best, 
^nd  I  also  recommend  this  to  the  cane  planter.  The 
pounded  hal  potUy  in  suflBcient  quantity,  I  would  leave 
in  the  clarifier  all  the  time  the  juice  is  running  in  from  the 
mill ;  or  if  that  were  insufficient,  a  decoction  or  infusion 
^ould  be  added.  The  gelatine  must  be  mixed  and  the 
liquor  filtered,  I  think,  below  the  boiling  point,  or  even  cold, 
but  that  must  be  ascertained  by  experiment.  The  vessels 
for  clarifying  must  be  of  copper.  I  fully  intend  to  prove 
.this  point  as  soon  as  our  presentwet  weather  shall  dear  up. 
Having  written  the  above,  I  was  favoured  with  the  opinion 
of  a  scientific  friend  on  the  subject,  on  which  I  have  detailed 
the  experiment  just  described.  He  says  he  has  been 
studying  the  action  of  the  bark,  and  does  not  think  it 
contains  any  tannin,  for  in  the  first  place  it  shows  no  action 
with  iron,  and  moreover  the  precipitate  which  it  forms  with 
gelatine  is  soluble  in  lime  water.  (This  is  true,  for  1  have 
proved  it  also.)  He  says  further  :  — "  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  contains  a  peculiar  principle  capable  of  throwing 

*  None  of  the  tamplei  of  sugar  I  tend  have  been  drained  for  nior« 
than  two  dajt. 

57—87  II 
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down  gelatine,  bat  differing  from  tannin.  I  find  that  other 
sabstances  throw  down  gelatine;  for  instance,  hematine,- 
the  pecnliar  principle  of  brazil  wood,  does  so,  but  the 
precipitate  is  solable  in  hot  water.  The  kadukkdy  doubtless 
contains  tannin,  and  its  precipitate  is  tannate  of  lime.  I 
tried,  as  you  requested  me,  the  gelatine  ;  the  result  was  the 
best  sugar  I  have  made,  and  the  quantity  also  was  more 
satisfactory.  A  careful  quantitative  experiment  is  necessary 
to  determine  the  relative  value  of  the  bark  and  the  chunam 
toddy.  The  lime  certainly  does  favour  the  catalytic  change 
of  the  sugar  into  glucose,  but  probably  it  would  not  if 
thrown  down  by  the  tannin  before  the  application  of  heat* 
Tannin  throws  down  almost  every  vegetable  proximate 
principle,  and  gelatine  throws  down  albumen,  so  that  I 
think  with  this  we  get  rid  of  everything  out  of  the  toddy 
except  the  sugar,  the  dextrine,  and  the  salts.  There  is  an 
innocuous  substance  which  precipitates  gum,  and  probably 
would  dextrine  also,  but  which  from  want  of  proper 
apparatus  I  am  unable  to  prepare  ;  it  is  silicate  of  potash. 
The  preparation  of  this  compound  is  very  easy  and  cheap, 
and  if  it  acts  as  I  think  it  would,  it  would  leave  us  just  the 
sugar  and  the  salts." 

I  have  since  tried  some  juice,  substituting  the  rind  of  the 
fruit  of  the  pomegranate  for  the  kadukkdy.  It  had  the  same 
effect  exactly,  and  the  result  is  excellent.  The  bark  of  the 
iron  wood  tree  I  believe  will  also  do,  and  perhaps  many 
other  barks  and  nuts. 

The  addition  of  a  true  decolorising  agent,  such  as  animal 
charcoal,  to  the  liquor  while  boiling,  effects  a  wonderful 
improvement  in  the  colour  of  the  sugar,  even  in  an  open  pan. 
But  as  that  would  involve  a  second  and  far  more  tedious 
filtration,  in  whichever  way  it  is  performed,  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  we  shall  ever  adopt  it.  However,  we  can 
manufacture  the  animal  charcoal  here  as  advantageously  as 
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in  any  place  in  Ceylon.  I  have  fancied  that  even  a  small 
flannel  bag-fall  placed  in  the  pan  improved  the  grain  of  the 
sOgar  in  one  or  two  trials,  and  I  fonnd  the  liquor  passed 
through  and  through  the  bag  as  it  boiled. 

The  gravity  of  all  the  pdni  we  have  experimented  on  is 
very  nearly  the  same,  being  about  9*5°  Beaume.  Sometimes 
the  mouths  of  the  mutties  not  having  been  well 
protected  a  little  rain  water  has  got  in,  as  we  judge  from  a 
suddenly  increased  quantity  and  lower  gravity.  On  one  or 
two  occasions  the  juice  reached  8'9°  Beaume.  There  is  no 
doubt  therefore  that  in  practice  over  a  pound  of  Muscovado 
sugar  would  be  extracted  from  every  gallon,  and  I  myself 
think  more  nearly  a  pound  and  a  half,  by  the  processes, 
either  of  bark  or  lime,  detailed  above,  and  I  think  it  not 
unlikely  that  could  the  trees  be  kept  constantly  running 
(whichp  indeed  they  could)  the  extraordinary  quantity  of 
180  to  200  pounds  of  sugar  may  be  obtained  annually  from 
every  cocoanut  tree.  How  much  more  ought  to  be  obtained 
the  new  publications  on  sugar  making  take  great  pains  to 
inform  us,  but  none  of  them  detail  any  method  by  which, 
except  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  they  can  really 
state  the  true  result  to  have  been  procured  in  practice. 

Many  speculations  of  different  kinds  of  planting  having 
been  undertaken  in  this  Island,  perhaps  without  due  con- 
sideration of  its  adaptation  to  them,  it  is  truly  satisfactory 
to  have  every  day  increasing  evidence  of  the  fact  that  this 
country  is  at  all  events  eminently  fitted  for  the  perfection 
of  the  growth  of  the  cocoanut  tree.  Here  we  cannot  ga 
wrong,  and  therefore  J  consider  the  subject  in  this  particular 
rests  on  the  solid  foundation.  Objections  against  all  new 
ideas  are  always  raised,  and  sometimes  where  we  expected 
to  find  encouragement  we  are  met  with  a  doubt.  I  have 
heard  it  observed  against  the  probability  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  manufacture  of  sugar  :  "  Such  great  numbers  of 
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men  would  have  to  be  employed  that  it  would  be  a  serioas 
'Objection."  It  is  true  that  very  namerous  gangs  will  have 
to  be  looked  for,  and  probably  brought  from  India.  And 
yet  look  at  the  Galle  district.  Ooly  let  a  beginning  be 
made  and  a  demand  for  labour  created,  the  supply  will  soon 
<;ome,  especially  in  a  fertile,  cheap,  and  abundant  country 
as  ours  is.  And  to  the  objection  as  to  numbers,  all  I  can 
say  is,  that  any  scheme  which  shows  that  a  great  force  of 
labour,  and  perhaps  also  necessity  for  the  employment  of 
European  talent,  is  required,  and  can  be  profitably  exerted 
in  the  carrying  out  of  any  object,  that  object  must  surely  be 
•deemed  of  s«)me  importance. 
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ON  THE  SAP  OF  THE  COCOANUT 
TREE,  AND  ITS  MANUFACTURE  INTO  SUGATL 

By  W.  S.  Taylor,  Esq. 

(Read  February  9,  1850.) 

At  a  time  when  there  are  complaints  made  of  decreased 
production  of  sugar  in  our  West  Indian  Colonies,  of  the 
failure  of  cane  planting  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  of 
the  ill  success  which  has  attended  some  speculations  of  a 
like  nature  in  this  colony, — when  the  futility  of  the  means 
adopted  by  the  English  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  has  been 
gravely  announced,  whereby  the  sugar  growers  of  Cuba  and 
Brazil  are  likely  to  acquire  too  great  a  predominance  in  the 
market,  and  well  nigh  a  monopoly  of  the  article,— it  will 
prove  encouraging  to  many  who  are  interested  in  the  general 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  Ceylon  to  hear  that  its  far  famed 
cocoanut  palms  are  calculated  to  yield  a  large  amount  of 
excellent  sugar,  the  manufacture  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
we  shall  ere  long  see  established.  When,  too,  it  is  con- 
sidered what  thousands  of  tons  of  sugar  must  be  destroyed 
by  the  distillation  of  the  sweet  sap  of  this  palm  into  alcohol, 
and  the  moral  pestilence  which  this  baneful  liquor  occasions, 
it  most  be  ardently  desired  by  every  philanthropic  mind 
that  the  sap,  if  taken  at  all,  should  be  converted  into  a 
blessing  in  the  form  of  sugar,  instead  of  being  perverted 
into  a  curse  in  the  shape  of  arrack.  By  this  means  we 
should  be  entering  the  list  against  vice,  and  not  only  the 
▼ice  of  intemperance  and  its  concomitant  evils  of  crime  and 
suffering,    bat  we  should    also  be  active  rivals  of  the 
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pampered  slave-owners,  and  directing  a  thoroughly  practical 
crusade  against  Negro  slavery.  Every  consideration  there^ 
fore  both  of  profit  and  humanity  stimulates  us  to  carry  oat 
this  idea.  Yet  it  seems  singular  that  it  should  never  have 
been  attempted  before,  as  the  sap,  or  '^  toddy "  as  it  is 
generally  called,  has  been,  I  presume,  from  time  immemorial 
made  into  the  form  of  jaggery,  which  is  however  a  far 
inferior  mode  of  rendering  it  useful  for  purposes  of  domestic 
economy,  it  being  with  diflSculty  prevented  from  deli- 
quesciug,  while  sugar,  from  its  being  in  separate  crystals 
of  considerable  hardness,  offers  more  resistance  to  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 

Having  seen  small  samples  of  sugar  made  from  the  toddy, 
[  determined  about  three  months  ago  to  try  two  young 
trees,  six  years  old  and  coming  into  bearing,  to  see  what 
quantity  of  sap  they  would  yield,  and  whether  the  product 
could  be  readily  manufactured  into  a  useful  and  marketable 
article,  and  as  far  as  the  experiments  have  been  carried 
(only  as  yet  on  a  small  scale)  the  result  is  very  satisfactory. 
The  natives  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  making  a  very 
superior  kind  of  white  jaggery,  and  therefore  it  was  only 
natural  to  suppose  that  if  they  could  succeed  in  making  it 
either  white  or  black  (at  least,  some  they  make  with  lime 
is  dark  brown)  at  their  pleasure,  any  one  accustomed  to 
sugar  making  could  produce  a  superior  article  at  once  from 
the  tree,  it  being  also  quite  easy,  as  has  been  proved  here, 
to  make  a  good  grained  sugar  from  the  jaggery,  and  even 
from  the  common  impure  article  manufactured  at  Point 
Pedro  from  the  palmyra  toddy,  used  for  binding  fine 
chunam  work. 

There  are  several  ways  of  taking  the  sap  here,  which  it 
may  perhaps  be  useful  to  detail  before  proceeding  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  sugar  :  that  is  to  say,  the  mode  of 
cutting  the  flower-stalk  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  but  I  mean 
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:a8  to  what  is  pat  into  the  pots  to  precipitate  the  feculencies 
and  prevent  fermentation.  For  drinking  purposes  alone  it 
is  taken  withoat  anything  being  pat  into  the  pots,  the  main 
point  being  then  of  conrse  to  get  it  to  ferment  as  soon  as 
possible,  when,  if  taken  for  instance  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  it  is  soarish  early  in  the  afternoon,  in  which 
«tate  it  is  drnnk  in  considerable  quantities,  and  is  very 
intoxicating.  For  this  purpose  it  is  taken  from  the  tree 
twice  a  day,  the  morning's  toddy  being  drunk  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  evening's  at  night.  Limed  toddy  can 
however  be  kept  till  three  or  four  o'clock  p.m.  withoat 
•change.  The  fermented  toddy  is  sold  regularly  in  licensed 
taverns, — taverns  which  I  need  hardly  say  are  perfect /{wri 
of  idleness  and  vice,  gambling,  &c.  No  one  can  tap  his 
own  tree  to  get  the  pure  sweet  toddy,  were  he  inclined  to 
4rink  it,  without  paying  one  pound  a  year  to  the  ^Hoddy 
renter."  There  is  no  tax  however  on  taking  it  for  making 
jaggery  or  sugar,  under  certain  restrictions,  L  e.^  with  an 
infusion  of  bark  or  lime,  which  of  course  are  supposed  to 
render  it  undrinkable.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  with 
such  a  law  we  can  work  with  tolerable  freedom.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  sugar  manufacturer  might  be  allowed  by  special 
license  to  take  it  without  bark  or  lime,  if  he  found  he  could 
make  a  purer  article  without  them. 

For  jaggery  the  best  method  is  to  put  some  pounded 
bark  into  the  pots  (mufti).  This  bark  is  called 
tumpdiam  paddai  in  Tamil,  and  hal-potu  in  Sinhalese. 
It  is  highly  astringent,  and  the  effects  of  its  tannin  is  to 
•coagulate  and  precipitate  a  white  pasty  sediment,  and 
thereby  prevent  fermentation.  This  sediment  is  thrown 
away  as  worthless,  but  there  is  also  some  sediment  found  in 
the  fermented  toddy  pots,  which  is  used  as  a  yeast  for 
raising  wheaten  bread.  Lime  also  is  a  powerful  agent,  as 
JDetter  not  to  use  it,  since  it  acts  too  strongly  on  the  sugar 
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contained  in  the  sap ;  the  proportion  of  it,  however,  can  be 
nevertheless  so  adjasted  as  not  to  have  a  very  destructive 
effect ;  still,  it  generally  causes  the  liquor  to  get  more  or  less 
dark-coloured  in  the  boiling,  unless  it  be  extracted  by 
employing  tannin  or  albumen,  as  will  be  elsewhere  explained 
]Q  my  brother's  paper  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  Ac. 

The  toddy  is  called  in  Tamil  kallu  when  it  is  used  for 
drinking,  and  pdni  when  it  is  intended  to  make  jaggery  or 
sugar.  To  obtain  it  the  same  method  is  practised  here  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  Island.  Sometimes  trees  which  are  not 
good  bearers  of  nuts  are  selected  for  this  purpose,  which  is- 
merely  done  I  presume  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  so- 
unprofitable  as  if  they  only  bore  a  few  nuts— though  a  good 
bearing  tree,  one  with  large  well-developed  pdlaikal  or 
flower  stalks,  is  decidedly  the  best,  and  will  of  course  yield 
more  sap  than  an  inferior  tree.  Whatever  tree  may  be 
selected  then,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pdlai  should  be  well 
matured  and  nearly  ready  to  burst  into  blossom,  at  which 
time  only  it  is  certain  to  have  a  good  flow  of  saccharine  sap. 
The  toddy  drawer,  called  Ifalavaii,  a  peculiar  caste,  watches- 
for  this  juncture,  and  at  the  proper  time  he  ascends^ 
the  tree — in  the  case  of  mine  a  mere  step  off  the  ground  on 
to  the  lowest  branch ;  but  if  the  tree  be  lofty  it  is  more 
difficult.  In  this  case  he  makes  a  small  circlet  or  fillet  of 
palmyra  leaf,  leather,  or  coir  rope,  in  which  he  inserts  his 
feet  to  prevent  their  slipping  apart ;  then,  with  the  soles  of 
his  feet  firmly  pressed  against  the  trunk  and  his  arms 
closely  embracing  it,  he  alternately  bends  and  straightens 
his  back  and  thus  climbs  up  the  tall,  snake-like  stem.  In 
the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  Island  they  do  not 
require  to  ascend  every  tree  separately,  as  there  are  ropes^ 
stretched  from  one  to  the  other,  along  which  the  men  pass 
safely  and  quickly  at  a  great  height  from  the  ground,  and 
this  enables  them  to  attend  to  about  fifty  trees  a  day  eacb 
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wAn*  whereas  bere,  twenty  to  twentj-five  trees  are  con* 
fffdei^  aboat  the  mark.  At  Qalle  especially,  where  a  great 
ttraoy  trees  are  rented  for  arrack  in  the  same  plantation^ 
tbfs  is  elftsily  xnanaged^  but  at  Batticaloa  very  few  tree» 
eomparatiyely  speaking  are  devoted  to  toddy,  there  being 
sttcb  a  steady  demand  for  the  nnts,  and  no  arrack  distilled 
here,  that  people  prefer  to  let  their  trees  bear.  The 
Jfalavan  is  provided  with  a  cylindrical-shaped  mallet,  called 
tciddarpuddey  made  of  a  hard  dark  wood  called  ndkay  neatly 
turned,  and  a  sharp,  broad  bladed  crooked  knife  called 
p6laik-katti.  Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  tree  he  seats  him- 
self quite  leisurely  on  one  of  the  broad  branches,  resting  the 
mufti,  before  tying  it  on  to  the  pdlaiy  in  the  hollow  of 
another,  which  seems  just  adapted  to  the  purpose.  At  first 
be  merely  beats  the  pdlai  well,  once  a  day,  in  the  mornings 
and  after  the  first  time,  and  again  after  each  beating,  he^ 
binds  the  pdlai  firmly  round  with  fillets  of  cocoanut  and 
palmyra  leaves,  to  prevent  its  bursting  into  fiowers.  On 
the  third  morning  he  slices  off  the  horny  tip  of  the  spatAa, 
or  sheath  of  the  flower-stalk,  exposing  to  view  the  young 
flowers  and  perhaps  one  or  two  young  nuts,  which  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe  are  formed  by  a  kind  of 
cryptogamous  generation  in  the  mysterious  recesses  of  the 
pdlai.  The  flowers  therefore  which  are  seen  on  the 
numerous  small  side  stalks  which  branch  out  of  the  main 
flower-stem  are,  I  believe,  the  male  flowers,  which  have  to 
fecundate  the  embryo  nuts.  However  this  may  be,  all  this 
process  is  interrupted  by  the  first  cut  of  the  trenchant 
blade.  The  same  evening  the  man  slices  a  little  more,  and 
afcer  that  regularly  twice  a  day,  but  he  does  not  always 
beat  it,  only  every  three  days,  once  in  the  morning.     I 


*  I  am  told  a  man  wiU  actaally  take  the  toddj  from  two  hundred  trees  ^ 
But  probably  with  assistance. 
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^appose  this  is  done  to  braise  the  young  flowers  and  nnts, 
end  prevent  their  forming  and  exhausting  the  sap,  which 
has  to  flow  through  the  main  and  side  stalks  for  onr 
purposes  perhaps  somewhat  different  from  what  nature 
intended.  Still  it  is  quite  as  allowable  to  take  the  produce 
of  the  tree  in  this  form  as  to  let  it  mature  its  nuts  with  all 
their  complicated  structure  of  coir,  shell,  and  oily  kernel, — 
which  one  would  suppose  would  task  the  tree  quite  as  much 
as  parting  so  readily  with  its  sap  can  do, — which  may  in  one 
«ense  be  said  to  save  the  tree  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  By 
pursuing  the  above-mentioned  treatment  regularly,  in  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  days,  or  less,  the  sap  begins  to  exude  from 
the  sliced  surface.  At  first,  and  for  two  or  three  days,  it  is 
too  small  in  quantity  to  be  worth  collecting,  and  it  is 
eagerly  consumed  by  bees,  wasps,  and  ants.  In  fact,  I 
observed  mine  oozing  out  sufficiently  to  attract  the  insects 
on  the  seventh  day,  but  the  natives  generally  allow  till  the 
twelfth  or  fifteenth  day  before  tying  on  the  mutti^  by 
which  they  may  lose  some,  which  perhaps  we  could  not 
afford  to  do  on  a  large  scale.  I  observed  the  pdlaikal  began 
to  drip  pretty  freely  on  the  ninth  day,  on  the  evening  of 
which  the  mufti  were  tied  on,  and  on  the  following 
niorning  they  were  taken  down,  and  after  being  strained 
the  liquor  measured  a  pint  and  three  quarters  from  the  two 
trees,  two  pdlaikal  on  each  tree  being  cut.  After  this  the 
mufti  were  taken  down  and  fresh  ones  tied  on  twice  a  day, 
no  more  tapping  or  beating  being  required,  only  regularly 
taking  off  a  thin  slice  twice  a  day,  to  form  a  fresh  surface 
for  the  sap  to  exude  from,  otherwise  it  would  soon  become 
^logged  up  and  would  not  run  at  all ;  and  this  is  continued 
till  the  pdlai  is  sliced  away  to  a  mere  stump ;  and  this 
obviously  depends  on  the  length  and  size  of  the  pdlai — if 
B,  short  one,  as  on  a  very  young  tree,  it  may  be  exhausted  in 
from  twenty  to  thirty  days,  but  if  a  good  sized  pdlai  on  an 
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older  tree,  it  may  last  as  mucli  as  forty  days,  or  perhaps  a  day 
or  two  more  or  less.  Bark  toddy  (paddai-pdni)  is  taken 
from  the  tree  twice  a  day,  the  mufti  being  emptied, 
washed,  and  burnt  out  with  a  little  dry  grass  or  straw  and 
kept  for  the  next  time,  and  clean  mutii  immediately  put 
on.  When  lime  is  used,  however,  it  preserves  the  sap  much 
longer  from  fermentation  than  the  bark,  for  which  limed 
mufti  are  not  taken  down  till  twenty-four  hours  have 
elapsed  ;  but  it  is  requisite  for  the  man  to  ascend  the  tree  in 
the  evening  and  take  off  the  muffi  for  a  moment  when  he 
slices  the  pdlaikal  to  make  a  fresh  surface,  and  then  replace 
them,  only  taking  them  down  for  boiling  the  sap  into 
jaggery  on  the  following  morning, 

I  found  that  the  trees  soon  began  to  yield  an  increased 
quantity  of  sap,  which  was  boiled  down  to  sugar  or  syrup  in 
•different  methodR,  as  explained  by  my  brother.  For  thirty 
days  I  gave  the  two  trees  a  fair  trial,  only  ten  pdlaikal  being 
cut  on  each,  and  the  sap  increased  from  3^  in  a  day  or  two 
to  7,  8,  and  even  9  pints  a  day  from  the  two  trees,  when 
towards  the  thirteenth  day  it  fell  off  to  5  or  6  pints.  The 
average  for  the  thirty  days  was  6J  pints,  or  ^  pint  from 
•each  tree  per  day.  In  the  meantime  two  other  pdlaikalhB.d 
been  cut  on  one  of  the  trees  and  one  on  the  other,  which 
gradually  came  into  yielding,  and  I  gave  the  two  trees 
another  trial ;  this  time  for  thirty-one  days,  during  which 
period  the  yield  increased  from  5  or  6  pints  to  9,  10,  and 
11^  pints  a  day  ;  and  the  average  from  the  two  trees  for  the 
thirty-one  days  was  8J  pints,  or  4^^  pints  per  tree  per  day. 
Since  the  end  of  the  thirty-one  days — i.  ^.,  about  the  middle 
and  latter  end  of  November,  when  there  was  only  one  pdlai 
running  on  the  smaller  tree — it  has  frequently  given  3 
pints,  which  seems  an  immense  quantity,  as,  if  three  or  four 
bad  been  running  together  at  that  rate,  the  tree  would  have 
given  from  9  pints  to  a  gallon  and  a  half  a  day  I     At  all 
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events,  1  am  iDclined  to  think  that  a  gallon  a  day  is  bat  & 
reasonable  yield  to  expect  from  each  tree  when  arrived  at 
a  proper  size  and  maturity  and  accastomed  to  yield  its  sap. 
The  quantity  of  sap  yielded  by  the  two  yonng  trees  in  sixteen 
days  from  seven  pdlaikal  was  439^  pints,  or  54|  gallons,  or 
7}  gallons  from  each  pdlai.  Add  one  eighth  more  pdlai^ 
which  was  matured  but  not  cut,  but  might  have  been  made* 
to  yield  within  the  time,  we  have  about  186  gallons  in  a 
year  from  each  tree.  These  two  trees  give,  say,  55  gallons  in 
two  months ;  one  tree  27^  gallons  in  the  same  time,  or  165- 
gallons  in  a  year.  Add  one  eighth  for  a  pdlai  not  cut,  we 
have  185f  gallons  per  tree  per  annum.  Perhaps  200galloi)S 
from  a  good  large  tree  might  not  be  too  much  to  expect. 
A  greater  quantity  would  probably  have  been  obtained  had 
we  gone  on  cutting  the  pdlaikal  as  fast  as  they  were  ready, 
but  I  wished  to  stop  to  prove  an  assertion  I  heard,  that  after 
tapping  a  young  tree  for  a  short  time  it  would  bear  nuts 
more  abundantly  than  one  which  was  not  tapped.  And  I 
must  say  that,  so  far  from  the  operation  having  tended  to 
exhaust  them,  as  some  might  imagine,  the  newly-developed 
pdlaikal  are  larger  and  longer  than  any  previous  ones,  and 
promise  abundance  of  fruit,  while  it  is  not  less  probable  that 
they  would  have  yielded  more  toddy  than  any  other  had 
they  been  tapped  in  their  regular  turn.  From  the  rains 
having  set  in,  and  other  circumstances,  I  am  waiting  some 
time  before  recommencing  toddy-drawing  operations. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  come  to  a  decided  conclusion  of 
how  much  a  tree  will  give  in  a  year.  The  quantity  of  toddy 
must  of  course  be  proportioned  to  the  number  oi  pdlaikal  that 
come  out  on  a  tree.  Ask  any  native  and  he  will  say  the 
trees  get  one  pdlai  and  one  new  shoot,  or  branch,  every 
month,  but  there  would  seem  to  be  no  fixed  rule  for  this,  a» 
more  come  out  on  some  trees  within  a  given  time^and  more 
on  one  tree  than  on  another.    I  think  two  a  nionth,  or  three 
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in  two  moathSy  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  rate^  bnt  then 
fiome  trees  grow  much  faster  thaa  others.  One  of  my  trees 
matured  and  woald  have  burst  six  pdlaikal  between  August 
28  and  November 20  ;  the  other  tree  only  four  in  that  time. 

The  sap,  or  peniy  with  bark  infused,  gives  a  much 
whiter  jaggery  than  that  which  is  limed,  the  latter,  as  made 
by  the  native  method,  being  nearly  black  and  full  of 
impurities.  Very  few  of  the  natives,  however,  take  bark 
toddy,  as  they  consider  it  more  troublesome  and  expensive, 
though  the  jaggery  makes  amends  for  that  by  fetching  a 
higher  price. 

The  difference  between  the  preparation  of  jaggery  and 
sugar  is  merely  this.  For  jaggery  the  liquor  is  boiled 
till  it  is  extremely  thick,  and  it  is  kept  boiling  and  well 
agitated  with  the  ladle  to  prevent  its  burning  till  it  is 
quite  inspissated,  so  as  to  be  merely  kept  in  a  semi-fluid 
state  by  the  heat :  it  is  then  turned  into  moulds  (generally 
cocoanut  shells),  when  it  immediately  cools  into  a  hard 
concreted  mass  without  any  distinguishable  grain  ;  whereas 
8uga^  (after  being  properly  clarified)  requires  only  to  be 
boiled  very  carefully,  yet  quickly,  till  it  attains  a  certain 
degree  of  tenacity,  which  is  known  to  the  experienced  boiler 
as  the  "  point."  It  is  then  taken  off,  "  skipped "  into 
another  vessel  called  the  cooler,  in  which  it  ought  to  part 
with  its  heat  gradually :  so  they  are  generally  made  of  wood, 
and  this  ensures  its  forming  a  good  strong  grain.  It  does 
not,  however,  become  quite  dry  till  it  is  transferred  into  a 
second  vessel,  constructed  so  as  to  drain  off  the  superfluous 
syrup  which  will  not  grain  ;  and  this  is  termed  the  molasses. 
This  will  sometimes  grain  on  being  boiled  again,  and  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  molasses  from  cocoanut,  .or  coco  sugar, 
even  when  the  liquor  has  been  very  highly,  perhaps 
excessively,  limed,  grains  much  more  freely  than  that  from 
cane  sugar ;  and  this  process  may  even  be  repeated  several 
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times  with  a  clear  gain  of  sugar  each  time,  till  at  length 
the  remaining  molasses  is  so  trifling  in  quantity  as  woald 
hardly  require  a  still  to  work  it  off  into  rum  (or  arrack^ 
whichever  it  might  be  termed),  which  is  so  necessary 
an  adjunct  to  a  cane-sugar  making  establishment.  Never- 
theless, it  is  probable  a  small  still  may  be  maintained  with 
advantage  to  entirely  prevent  waste  by  the  accidental  sour- 
ing of  the  liquor,  working  off  whatever  molasses  there  might 
be,  &c.;  but  as  to  skimmings,  the  liquor  can  be  so  easily 
clarified,  being  much  more  manageable  than  cane-juice — 
there  is  hardly  anything  to  skim  off  from  the  first  boiling 
of  the  "  skip." 

I  have,  since  writing  the  above,  heard  so  many  statements 
that  the  continual  drawing  of  toddy  would  injure  the  trees, 
that  perhaps  it  may  oblige  us  to  intermit  our  operations  for 
three  months,  during  the  season  in  which  the  hot  land  wind 
blows— say,  June,  July,  and  August. 
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ON    THB    ELU   LANGUAGE,   ITS    POETRY    AND 
ITS    POETS, 

By  Jambs  Db  Alwis,  Esq. 

{Read  February  23, 1850.) 
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Introductobt  Remarks. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  reason  why  so  little  attention 
is  paid  to  the  study  of  Ulu  by  the  Sinhalese.  Many  are 
the  conjectures  on  this  subject.  Whilst  some,  it  is  said, 
have  not  the  necessary  time  at  their  disposal,  others  com* 
plain  of  a  want  of  teachers  and  books.  Numbers  having 
the  means  and  time  necessary  for  its  study  deprecate  it  as 
little  less  than  tcseless^  Others,  though  possessed  of  all  the 
desirable  advantages,  devote  their  time  to  the  study  exclu- 
sively of  the  dead  languages,  ill-acquainted  with,  if  not 
ignorant  of,  their  own. 

It  is  matter  for  regret  to  the  writer  that  the  Sinhalese 
should  so  far  neglect  their  own  language ;  that  though  they 
use  it  in  their  everyday  intercourse,  and  thereby  shut  them- 
selves out  from  the  possibility  of  acquiring  a  correct 
idiomatic  knowledge  of  a  foreign  tongue,  they,  or  at  least 
the  greater  portion  of  the  rising  generation,  should  yet  be 
incapable  of  carrying  on  an  intercourse  for  any  length  of 
time  without  introduciDg  Portuguese,  Dutch,  or  English 
terms— a  practice  which,  I  regret,  is  gaining  ground  in  the 
towns  of  this  Island.  I  am  however  free  to  admit  that  with 
the  introduction  of  European  institutions,  manufactures, 
4&c.,  European  words  and  names  before  unknown  to  the 
Sinhalese  must  necessarily  obtain  amongst  them  :  as  for 
instance,  S)d@^i^Q,  Portuguese^  ^  a  watch' ;  §<;e^^,  boedel 
in  Dutchj  ^estate';  ^^e^^s^^CDaSSco,  English^  ^custom- 
house,' &c.  But  how  can  anyone  therefore  justify  the  admix- 
ture of  pure  English  words  with  the  Sinhalese— ^.  y., 
^«o  CSC3  trick  i>£S^si  play  zs^dQ/or  ^^  csca  ge^csjcoca^  zssdB, 
^He  has  played  a  nice  trick.'  The  writer  has  witlt 
regret  observed  the  ridicule  and  contempt  with  which  Euro- 
peans have  frequently  treated  language  such  as  the  above, 
and  that  to  his  readers  will  furnish  a  satisfactory  apology  for 
the  introduction  of  the  subject  in  these  pages,  besides  an 
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anxiety  on  his  part  to  hiing  the  subject  prominently  before 
his  native  readers^  with  a  view  to  the  discouragement  of 
a  practice  which  exists  to  a  lamentable  extent— a  practice, 
too,  from  which  no  good  results,  since  they  who  use  a 
mixture  of  English  terms  neither  think  in  English,  and 
thereby  exercise  an  easy  mode  of  acquiring  the  idiom 
of  that  language^  nor  habituate  themselves  to  a  correct  and 
fluent  expression  of  their  native  tongue. 

From  such  a  state  of  things — I  had  almost  said  the  de- 
generacy in  literature — one  would  be  led  tb  believe  that  the 
Sinhalese  language  is  defective.  But  this  is  not  so.*  Such 
a  belief  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  books 
treating  fully  od  a  variety  of  subjects.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  the  books  are  written  in  Elu  and  not  in  the  Sinhalese. 
This,  again,  is  a  mistake.  There  is,  in/acty  no  diference 
between  the  Sir^halese  and  Elu.  Owing  to  a  plurality  of 
vulgar  terms  which  the  natives  use  in  their  everyday  inter- 
course, and  also  to  a  belief  that  'Hhe  dialect  in  which  the 
Singhalese  works  are  written  is  called  Elu,"t  Europeans 
have  been  led  to  this  supposition.}  But  they  are  both 
appellations  for  one  and  the  same  language,  although  it  is 
true  that  from  time  to  time  the  E}u,  like  the  English,  has 


*  '*  The  EIoo  has  undoubtedly  given  birth  to  the  yernacular  language 
of  this  country.  It  appears  to  claim  great  antiquity,  and  being  derived 
from  the  Sanikrii,  a  great  proportion  of  the  words  may  be  traced  to 
that  source.  This  language  is  copious,  and  must,  in  former  periods, 
have  been  cultivated  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  ;  it  is  regular  in  its 
grammatical  construction,  and  possesses  most  of  the  elegancies  of 
style  ;  and,  from  the  numerous  works  which  are  still  extant,  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  capable  of  being  used  in  every  species  of  composition."— 
Clough*s  "  Singhalese- English  Dictionary,**  preface. 

t  Vide  C.  A.  S.  Journal,  1846-47,  No.  2,  p.  108. 

X  The  Rev.  B.  Clougb,  in  his  <*  Singhalese-English  Dictionary," 
p.  799,  gives  the  foUowing  definition ;—"  eiff)^,  the  Elu  or  ancient 
lan^age  of  Ceylon.** 

57—87  I 
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nndergone  a  slight  change.*    Again,  it  is  incorrect  to  say 

9^o60k^  ^9toa)e)8GoS)oo. — SwdbhAsala^kare. 

"Although  such  tricka  (of  composition)  preyiouslj  existed,  it  is 
improper  to  attempt  them  now  ;  for,  unlike  ^e  language  of  the  gods 
(Sanskrit),  the  Sinhalese  is  not  without  a  change  from  time  to  time.** 

The  change  here  alluded  to  consists  in  the  present  disuse  of  certain 
words  now  obsolete,  the  introduction  of  many  particles  which  were 
anciently  omitted  in  composition,  and  in  the  abundance  of  certain 
decorations  of  style  which  were  formerly  avoided.  The  following,  which 
I  have  elsewhere  translated,  will  explain  the  difference : — 

ExAMPLB  1.— C00O3  coS)<5^S  6)e)co  S)e)(5gd  C3®6D  65<»(»M  e<54SS9 
icS®<5  S)(3^d(33,  when  rendered  into  the  modern,  is  read  as  follows  : — 
oGo^g  a)(5S  e>Ad®®cf<9  coiB9^fSicyi^  6)S)<5ogeoGO  <|pgdi«oi«)zd 

ExAMpLB  2.— eod^  63S)d  c)<5co3>  0»«9«)c^C®^  <F^^^  •  <5gg)eod 
4D(3&)®^,  £i$«<S5g  Ok«Da0k®«(5)  in  modern  prose  reads  as  follows  : — 

«09g  6dQQQGS  Acsd  ffi)(33g   <pc)^^sGO^  t^m(5cS^6iQ^Qcs>&i9«6 

In  the  first  example,  6)e)«o  is  the  Sinhalese  for  the  Sanskrit  word 
§e)A,  which  is  now  used.  I  have,  however,  given  coifio^^odig,  which  is 
more  frequently  used.  jcSSd  is  of  less  frequent  use  than  ij^gd,  and  S)Q(^, 
the  substantive  form  of  the  adjective  S)30,  is  obsolete,  because,  perhaps, 
the  same  is  used  for  cats,    c)^^,  as  a  term  of  comparison,  is  now  obsolete. 

In  the  second  example,  ad^, "  feet "  (a  word  which. occurs  in  the  first 
as  the  verb  for  "  walking**),  is  obsolete  except  in  poetry,  ddc^*  in 
common  parlance,  either  an  ironical  or  sarcastic  expression,  b  frequently 
used  in  poetry.  <eOi«)iEd,  a  term  of  comparison,  was  anciently,  and  is  still, 
omitted  in  poetry,  as  in  enoi^^tsS^Qd  for  oo©9«o  «Oi®iS  Oftscodco;  in 
prose,  "the  ocean  of  youth.'*  The  decorations  of  style  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  and  which  are  particles  and  honorifics,  are  the  following : — m^^y 

From  the  above  examples  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  modem  prose 
is  much  more  redundant  in  its  style  than  the  ancient,  of  which  a  few 
passages  occur  in  the  '*  Sidatsa^gar&wa**  and  "Lakuijiumij^a.**  My  own 
suspicions  are  that  this  arose  from  the  decline  of  the  Sinhalese  as  a 
language  afler  the  general  destruction  of  literary  records  in  the  reigns  of 
several  kings,  and  also  from  a  frequent  reference  to,  and  a  close  imitation 
of,  the  paraphrases  and  commentaries,  being  the  great  bulk  of  prose, 
remnants  of  an  ancient  date  which  ex-necesiitate  adopt  the  redundant 
style — a  style  ill-adapted  to  other  species  of  composition. 
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that  the  ancient  books  were  written  in  Eln  and  not  in 
Siphalese.  The  ^^  Sidatsaygar&wa/'  an  Elu  work  (assnm- 
ing  that  the  ancientness  of  its  date  is  the  criterion  which 
should  decide  the  question) — ^a  work  indeed  written  in  the  most 
concise  ancient  style— designates  the  language  of  which 
it  treats  Stod'OggQcoS©,  "the  colloquial  Sinhalese" ;  and 
"  N&m&waliya  "  (which  is  a  vocabulary  of  terms  contained 
in  all  confessedly  Elu  works)  calls  the  language  of  which 
it  is  a  dictionary  "  the  Sinhalese." 

^^  I  sing  in  rhyme  N&m&wali  Sir^halese,** 

Now^  those  who  maintain  that  an  ancient  obsolete  dialect 
was  the  dd  different  from  the  SoOOQ,  will  not  deny  that 
the  two  books  above  quoted  are  in  that  so-called  dialect.* 
How  then  will  they  who  give  the  two  words  different  mean- 
ings, reconcile  their  opinion  with  the  positive  assertion  of 
the  learned  writers  themselves  as  above  cited,  both  of 
whom  designate  the  language  of  which  they  wrote  ^Hke 
Sinhalese''? 

Some  writers  have  also  defined  the  word  dd  to  be  that 
dialect  in  which  the  poetical  works  of  the  Siigihalese  are 
writteUjt  doubtless  intending  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  poets  of  old  and  those  of  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
This  is  incorrect  also.      Any  one  who  will  be  at  the  trouble 


^  '<8^^ofioc^c)  or  8S>i^0Ooaooo9COGO — A  Grammar  of  the  Elu  or 
Ancient  Language  of  Ceylon/* 

**  At  a  mach  later  stage  of  my  proceedings  another  native  production 
came  into  my  possession,  the  ^3®  QQqh,  a  vocabulary  of  Elu  nouns.** 
— Clough's  "  Dictionary,**  preface,  vol.  II.,  p.  xix.,  p.  733. 

t  *'  Their  scientific  writiogs  are  generally  to  be  found  in  Sanskrit ; 
their  religious  writings  in  Pali ;  whilst  their  poetry  is  in  a  dialect  of  its 
own,  the  Elu.**— C.  A.  8.  Journal,  vol.  I.,  p.  36. 

"  d^  ifSsyid}fyQ  had  been  composed  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the 
purest  E[u  authors,  especially  the  poets.**— Clcugh,  I.  c,  vol.11.,  p.  xix. 
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to  compare  together  all  the  poetical  works  of  the  Sigihaleee 
will  find  that  they  are  all  (with  the  exception  of  &  few  in 
blank  verse)  written  in  the  same  poetical  style  now  nsed 
amongst  the  literary  Sinhalese,  and  that  there  is  no  real 
difference  approaching  to  anything  like  a  dialect  between 
any  two  of  them.  Indeed,  I  fail  to  perceive  any  difference  of 
dialect  between  Totagamuroa^  the  father  of  poetry  after  "  the 
destrnction'*  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  and 
the  celebrated  Miripenne  of  the  present  day.  It  is  how- 
ever possible  that  several  words  which  occur  in  the  old 
poetical  works  are  no  longer  in  use.  This,  I  apprehend,  is 
not  a  sufficient  reason  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  so- 
called  old  dialect  was  not  the  Siighalese  ;  for,  otherwise,  we 
may  with  equal  reason  say  that  Milton  and  Shakespeare 
wfire  not  English  poets. 

But  I  trust  the  question  may  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of 
by  an  inquiry  into  what  the  poets  themselves  called  the 
language  or  dialect  which  they  wrote.  For  if  (as  it  is 
supposed)  there  be  a  difference  between  E]u  and  Sinhalese! 
and,  moreover,  if  the  first  is  an  obsolete  dialect  succeeded  by 
the  second,  the  old  writers  alone  could  have  designated  that 
which  they  wrote  the  E}u.  Far  from  this  being  the  case, 
some  of  the  old  writers  have  called  the  language  in  which 
they  sang  the  Sinhalese ;  and  some  of  the  modern  have 
designated  it  the  Elu.  And  very  often  the  same  writer  has 
given  both  the  appellations.  A  reference  to  books  will 
clearly  show  that — of  which,  however,  I  have  no  donht—the 
Si^alese  and  Elu  are  synonymous  termSy  and  have  always 
been  nsed  as  such,  notwithstanding  any  slight  changes  that 
may  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time  in  the  construction 
of  sentences,  or  in  the  formation  of  words,  or  the  elision  of 
letters  in  the  language  of  the  (Sinhalese. 

Having  but  few  books   to  which   I  can  at  once  have 
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recourse,  I  shall  quote  but  few  passages  in  addition  to  the 
two  extracts  already  given  :— 

1.    e&  eS#£)Se^  i^^m^.—Lakunusara- 

''  Thus  is  the  Elu  to  be  known."  (Before  1415  a.i>«) 

"  They  thus  occur  in  the  Sinhalese.'* 

^^  I  do  sing  a  little  in  the  Elu  language."  (1415  a.d.) 

3.  <BS  i8«f  <6<5@^©«f  iSSa  qf ^qtf . — LSvedasangrahava. 

"That  I  have  sung  in  Elu.''  (1472  a.d.) 

4.  q;c^d'®<^  @^®a^64^t8  aoOS)(sS>8«:r  £S)8^®^(S  ^Sfi  #® 
£$00^.-^  Kumj&iaka. 

^  With  a  view  to  Niwana  devoid  of  death  and 
decrepitude,  I  have  composed  ^Kusadd '  in  the 
Sinhalese  language."    (1610  a.d.) 

5.  8«)(3S)&s*  C3i0^8«f  ^Sco®  ^c;^ri.^Subdeite. 

"In  Sinhalese  rhyme  do  I  sing."  (1612  a.d.) 

6.  ©aad'^Jqd  «®«r  z9  ddoq  <fge8. 

^  Elu  stanzas  by  the  name  of  Maharaddaja.'' 
(1768  A.D.) 

7.  (£k9S>c9  «sdc5>9  dcQoyi.'^Kanmimhoii^ola. 

"The  ^/w  language  sweetly  rhymed."  (1771  a.d.) 

"  I  have  rhymed  io  pure  Elu  ^  the  oflFering  in  the 
river.' "    {Kirambay  1807  a.d.) 

9.  @®acoSa<rf    ^53©.8S3®>(9   ®«£3  85i5)ge^— /%a^- 

"  I  have  rhymed  in  several  tunes  in  Sinhalese." 
{Kirambay  1821  A.D.) 

10.  ScR®a<S  es^ess^d.—mhinihatd. 

"  Rhymed  in  Sinhalese."    (1832  a.d.) 
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11.    «co®«r  iX9S)cs9. — Kavmini  paAana. 
«  Rhymed  in  Elu.''    (1840.») 

An  inquiry  into  the  derivation  of  the  words  66  and 
QoCSiQ  will  also  furnish  us  with  further  proof  in  support  of 
the  position  advanced  by  me.f 

The  term  6<9  {Elu)  is  derived  from  QoGdq  {Sir^kala\  which 
mutated  into  Scoq,  Sq,  @^e36,  and  @^cod,  produce  66. 
But  scholars  are  by  no  means  agreed  upon  this  definition. 
According  to  some  it  may  be  from  6  and  (3^£)  (6(3^8),  % 


*  Since  the  above  extracts  are  nearly  CTerj  one  of  them  from  the 
Sinhalese  poets,  and  lest  the  reader  may  therefore  be  inclined  to  the 
supposition  that  Efu  is  the  designation  for  a  so-called  **  poetical  dialect,'* 
the  following  prose  selection  from  the  introdnction  to  the  Pansiya-panas 
Jdtaka  may  not  be  out  of  place : — 

*'It  is  proper  that  good  people,  having  given  their  ears  and  bent  their 
minds,  should  hear  the  Elu  version  of  *  The  History  of  Lives,*  composed 
without  departing  from  the  method  of  the  writer  of  the  AfutDouHu" 

f  The  following  passage  is  from  the  Pradipihdva :  ficoooodOM  co<o 

**  At  the  place  where  mention  is  made  of  the  *  Sihala  language,' 
what  can  Si^hala  language  mean?** 

The  writer,  after  explaining  why  the  Sinhalese  were  called  Sinhala  and 
this  Island  was  called  Svjjhaladwipa,  proceeds  to  answer  the  inquiry  thus : — 

G9®0^  e>€)adg  dcoo^   ®€)Gd^<»co^  ed(»^(;iOk^<:f^,  d®«o8{Cf 

«:f0KSt  Q09a9   8oG0(3   Q03V3O3®  9&, 

"  As  people  who  are  natives  (of  a  place)  speak  in  (their)  native 
tongue,  so  likewise  the  people  of  this  Sinhala  country  use  the  Si^haia 
speech.    Their  language  is  called  the  Svptala  language.^^ 

The  above  furnishes  us  with  almost  conclusive  proof  against  the 
positic»n  that  the  £]u,  hut  not  the  Sir^halese^  was  the  ancient  language 
of  the  Ceylonese.  For,  if  according  to  Ourufugdmi^  the  writer  of  the 
^*  Pradipikliwa,"  both  Wijayo's  followers  and  their  language  were  called 
SvQhala  from  the  period  of  their  landing  in  Ceylon,  it  is  impossible  to 
maintain  that  Elu  considered  as  a  dialect  different  from  Sinhala  was 
« the  ancient  language  of  the  Sinhalese.** 

t  9^tSiiQta  ^i)9ifls>9i<3®  A)d  GiCsyQ^^^Q^.—Kavyamukidhdre. 

"  Have  I  in  Heladiv  (Lanka's)  language  with  pleasure  finished  my 
•ong?'* 
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'^Laok&y"  the  last  word  contracted  and  added  to  the 
particle  d  prodacing  dQS  or  dd.  It  is  however  to  be 
remarked  that  the  first  of  these  definitions  has  not  only  the 
sapport  of  grammar,  but  the  authority  of  the  best  scholars 
of  the  day ;  is  apparently  more  correct  than  the  second ; 
and  that  both  support  the  view  that  Elu  and  Sinhala  are 
terms  for  one  and  the  same  language  joithout  distinction  of 
dialects^  in  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  two 
roots,  since  the  one  has  reference  to  the  nation  (SoOdq  ♦) 
and  the  other  to  the  Island  (O^^^S)  which  that  nation 
inhabits.  But  a  question  has  been  very  frequently  proposed, 
which  has  been,  I  believe,  never  satisfactorily  answered : 
"  What  is  the  Elu  language  ?  Is  it  a  dialect  of  the  Sanskrit  ?  " 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Elu  was  no  other  than 
the  Sinhalese  language:  but  the  question  still  remains, 
"  Is  it  a  dialect  of  the  Sanskrit?'' 

Though  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  censure  of  some  who 
maintain  the  affirmative,  I  shall  venture  upon  laying  down 
my  own  humble  views  on  the  subject,  counter,  I  regret  to 
say,  to  those  of  many  whom  I  respect. 

Let  us  first  inquire  ^^  What  is  a  dialect? "  It  is  defined 
by  several  lexicographers  thus  :  "  Dialect,  dialectique  F., 
dialeetica  L.,  dialetike  G.,  is  a  manner  of  speech  peculiar 
to  some  part  of  the  country,  and  differing  from  the  manner 
used  in  other  parts,  yet  all  using  the  same  radical  language 
as  to  the  substance  of  it."  Now,  those  who  maintain  that 
the  Sinhalese  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sanskrit,  do  so  upon  the 
ground  that  many  words  are  derived  into  the  former  from 
that  rich  and  invaluable  source  the  Sanskrit.  But  this  is 
no  more  correct  than  that  the  Portuguese  which  abounds 
with  Latin    terms   and  the    English  with    French  are 


*  ^  The  name  given  in  Ceylon  snbseqaent  to  the  landing  of  Wijayo, 
from  fi«#a99,  lion,  and  the  root  d,  to  de«<ro^.'*— Turnour. 
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respectiyelj  dialeots  of  the  languages  ttom  whence  such  terms 
are  derived.  K  also  the  premise  for  the  conclusion  under 
consideration  be  correct,  we  may  reasonably  affirm  that  the 
Sinhalese  is  also  a  dialect  of  the  Mdgahadi  or  P&li,  for 
words  deriyed  from  the  P&li  into  the  Sinhalese  are  as 
generally  abandant  as  those  from  the  Sanskrit.  Indeed,  the 
author  of  the  ^^  BidataaQgardwa  *'  says  : — 

*^  Words  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  :  (i.)  ^o<S),  purely 
natiye  E}u  words  ;  (ii.)  acs®,  words  common  to  Elu,  P&li,  and 
Sanskrit ;  and  (iii.)  cdS)£),  words  derived  from  the  P41i  and  Sanskrit, 
but  slightly  different  from  the  original  by  their  adoption  into 
the  EJu/* 

Upon  the  above  process  of  reasoning  we  may  well  conclude 
that  the  Sinhalese  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sanskrit  and  P&li. 
But  this  is  absurd,  if  on  no  other  ground,  upon  a  view  of 
the  definition  with  which  we  have  set  out.  For,  sii;ice  the 
E|u  has  words  of  its  own,  and  words,  too,  which,  though 
bearing  some  affinity  to»  are  not  derived  from,^  the  Sanskrit, 
they  cannot  be  pronounced  to  be  the  same  radical  language 
as  to  "  the  substance  of  it." 

Again,  a  language  and  the  dialect  of  that  language  are  not 
diverse,  but  one  and  "  the  same  radical  language  ":  e.  ^., 
the  Attic,  the  loniCy  the  Doric,  and  the  u^olicj  are  dialects 
of  the  same  radical  language,  the  Greeks  and  agree  with 
each  other  in  the  general  principles  of  declensions,  con- 
jugations,, &c.,  but,  I  believe,  differ  from  one  another  in 
spelling  or  pronunciation,  or  both — variations  which,  in  the 
words  of  our  definition,  affect  merely  the  "manner  of 
speech  "  and  ^^  the  manner  used."  The  Sinhalese  is  however 
different  from  the  Sanskrit  in  more  than  one  substantial 
point.  A  great  portion  of  the  language  is  not  derived  from 
the  Sanskrit :  the  Sinhalese  has  but  two  genders,  whereas  the 
Sanskrit  has  three :  in  the  former,  the  verbs  are  not  conju- 
gated as  in  the  latter  ;  nor  are  the  roots  the  same  in  both. 
The  changes  which  words  undergo  in  the  Sinhalese  are 
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•h<^theT  upon  a  prooesB  different  from,  and  less  oertain 
tiuui,  that  in  the  Sanskrit.  The  deolenaions  are  also  differ* 
ent  in  the  Sinhalese  from  the  Sanskrit,  the  dual  being 
unknown  to  the  former,  &c.  If  farther  it  oan  be  shovn 
that  the  Si^haleee  is  capable  of  being  written  without  an 
admixtnre  of  P&li  and  Sanskrit  terms,*  I  apprehend  there 
will  be  no  difficolty  in  establishing  my  position,  which  is 
thia ;  tic^  tie  Sir^alese  hears  an  affinity  to  the  Sanskrit^ 
and  that  they  are  both  cognate  langwige$^  derived  from  one 
and  the  same  source^,  which  is  perhaps  now  irrecoverably 
last, 

Jf^  a^  I  have  once  heard,  it  be  maintained,  because  cer« 
tain  word3  in  one  language  bear  affinity  to  others  of  like 
signification  in  another  language,  that  therefore  the  former 
must  be  an.d  is  a  dialect  of  the  latter,  I  fear  we  shall  ba 
driven  to  the  absurdity  of  pronouncing  the  Sinhalese  to  be 
a  dialect  of  the  Engli8h,t  and  the  Sanskrit  a  dialect  of  the 
Latin.  For  ^^  the  Sanskrit  language,"  to  quote  from  Sir 
William  Jones  {vide  his  works,  vol.  I.,  p.  26),  "whatever  be 
its  antiquity,  is  of  wonderful  structure :  more  perfect  than 
the  Greek,  more  copious  than  the  Latin,  and  more  exqui- 
sitely refined  than  either,  yet  bearing  to  both  of  them  a 
stronger  affinity,  both  in  the  roots  of  verbs  and  in  the  forms 
of  grammar,  than  could  possibly  have  been  produced  by 
acddent^so  strong,  indeed,  that  no  philologer  could  examine 
them  all  three  withotU  believing  them  to  have  ^rung  from  one 
common  source,  which  perhaps  no  longer  exists.'' 


*  The  writer's  acquaiDtance  with  the  Sanskrit  aad  P^  is  indeed 
inadequate  to  illuslrate  this  part  of  the  subject  with  an  example ;  but 
upon  the  authority  of  the  "  SidatsaQgar&wa/*  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  a 
hoiguage  of  which  two-tiiirds  are  nipan  and  tasamOj  is  capable  ef  being 
expressed  without  a  mixture  of  the  Sanskrit,  &c. 

t  -S.  g.,  lop,  9C%d ;  door,  e^6 ;  mud,  ©S) ;  water,  ©agd ;  Jiour, 
ma^di ;  serpent,  06  ;  new,  ^Q ;    way,  9&  ;  name,  zo^ ;  &c. 
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Just  80  with  the  Sinhalese.  The  affinity  which  it  bears 
to  the  SaDskrit  is  great,  so  that  the  conclasion  is  not  that 
the  former  is  a  dialect  of  the  latter,  but  that  they  had  one 
common  origin.  This  view  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Stephenson,  who,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  ^^  On  the  Maharatta  Language,  on  its 
connection  with  the  other  spoken  dialects  of  India,  and  on 
its  derivation  from  the  Sanskrit,  Persian,  and  other  sources," 
says :  ^'  It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  all  the  spoken 
dialects  of  India  were  merely  corruptions  of  the  Sanskrit ; 
and  although  many  words  were  found  in  those  dialects 
which  could  not  be  referred  to  that  source,  it  was  supposed 
that  those  words  had  merely  crept  in  by  reason  of  the 
barbarism  and  carelessness  of  the  speakers,  who  introduced 
them  from  ignorance  of  the  correct  terms.  This  opinion, 
however,  lost  ground  as  our  acquaintance  with  the  native 
languages  increased  :  and  it  is  now  pretty  generally  admit- 
ted that  those  of  the  south  of  the  peninsula  at  least  are  of 
origin  quite  distinct  from  the  Sanskrit,  and  that  they  have 
admitted  words  of  that  language,  not  from  a  want  of  native 
terms,  but  from  the  influence  of  religion,  all  their  orthodox 
writings  being  composed  in  Sanskrit.'* 

Now,  the  Sinhalese  is  unquestionably  an  Indian  dialect ; 
and  Dr.  Stephenson  conceives  that  the  case  is  the  same, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  with  the  other  languages  of  India  ; 
that  in  all  of  them  the  Sanskrit  is  grafted  on  an  aboriginal 
language ;  and  that,  proceeding  from  the  north,  it  diminishes 
in  quantity  as  we  go  southwards,  becoming  scarcely  any- 
thing in  the  vernacular  Tamil :  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Europe  the  influence  of  the  Latin,  which  is  predominant  in 
the  south,  decreases  as  one  approaches  Britain  and  Germany. 

To  the  Elu  language,  then,  which  is  the  Ceylonese  or  Sinha- 
lese, are  known  ten  vowels  and  twenty  consonants.  The  vowels 
are  subdivided  into  &q  or  Q(sq  "short,"  and  cs^di  "long.'* 
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In  fact)  the  short  vowels^  ^^  ^^  c^  d^  and  SD,  are  rendered 
long  thus :  <p,  gf  (or  <y),  (5«i,  iT,  and  ®.  Each  of  the  twenty 
consonants,  o,  cs),  c5,  ©,  ®,  -eS,*  o,  q,  «,  C3,  S,  ®,  c3,  tf,  q, 
©,  o,  o,  <9,  except  ©  (some  of  which  are  otherwise  written 
to  produce  corresponding  aspirate  sounds,  but  which  are 
not  here  reckoned),  may  be  so  expressed  as  to  produce  all 
the  sounds  of  the  vowels,  both  long  and  short.  Thus,  take, 
e.  ff.y  the  first  consonant  £a.  It  contains  the  sound  of  q. 
Render  it  ^,  it  produces  the  sound  <$ ;  render  it  £$,  it 
produces  ^;  render  it  ®^^,  it  produces  6 ;  render  it  e^tsio^ 
it  produces  S>.  So  likewise  are  the  five  long  vowel  sounds 
produced  by  rendering  «5  into  »3,  -sSS,  aj,  ®^,  ®^f.  The 
other  consonants  may  in  like  manner  be  varied,  except  the 
last  Oy  which,  being  immutable,  and  having  no  vowel  sound 
associated  with  it,  cannot  be  uttered  without  the  help  of  a 
vowel  sound,  and  it  is  usually  expressed  in  the  alphabet  with 
the  first  vowel,  thus,  qo.  The  nineteen  consonants  thus 
produce  ten  times  nineteen,  or  one  hundred  and  ninety 
sounds.  Add  to  this  number  the  unchangeable  consonant  o 
and  the  ten  vowels,  and  we  then  have  two  hundred  and  one, 
the  total  number  of  sounds  which  compose  the  Sinhalese 
alphabet.  These,  according  to  the  author  of  the  "  Sidat- 
saygar&wa,"  are  all  the  symbols  which  are  necessary  for  a 
correct  expression  of  the  Elu ;  yet  we  find  two  letters  or 
sounds  exclusively  Elu  which  are  not  included  by  the 
grammarian  in  the  above  number.  They  are  cfz  and  <f^, 
and  are  the  vowels  by  whose  assistance  the  changeable 
nineteen  consonants  are  rendered  esi  and  2S)t ;  <S3z  co^,  &c. 
Thus,  by  adding  qpi  and  q\  and  twice  nineteen  consonant 


^  The  general  use  of  this  gutteral  sound  mast  here  be  explained, 
lince  there  is  another  dental,  €0,  having  the  same  sound.  4S^  is  used 
after  6  or  o,  thus:  ad-^  "feet";  85'©^  "Buddha."  But  where 
the  d  or  CD  is  not  in  the  same  syllable  with  4S^,  the  dental  should  be 
used,  as  in  ^gd^Od  "gods  and  men,"  and  q^CDd^i)  "last  name." 
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soonda  which  are  formed  by  their  aaaistaooe  to  the  two 
hundred  and  one  aonnds  to  which  I  have  already  called  the 
reader's  attention^  we  obtain  the  two  hundred  and  forty* 
one  Bonnds  in  the  Sinhalese  language. 

Beside  the  above,  it  must  be  remembered  that  some  of  the 
ccmsonants  have  different  forms  prodncing  corresponding 
aspirate  sounds.  They  are  not  used  in  the  Eln,  except  in 
expressing  words  of  a  foreign  origin,  and  are  therefore 
omitted  in  the  ^^  Biiktsa^garawa/'  But  since  they  are 
essential  to  a  correct  expression  of  the  P&H  and  Sanskrit 
(languages  which  the  Sinhalese  anciently  used  in  common 
with  the  EIu),  and  also  of  tabava  words  (words  derfved  into 
Elu  from  either  the  P&li  or  Sanskrit),  these  aspirate  letters 
with  several  others  which  I  shall  hereafter  enumerate  are 
found  in  the  Sinhalese  alphabet. 

The  aspirate  letters  or  sounds  are  the  ten  following : — S), 
®,  tf,  -S),  c£,  <b,  <^,  a,  6,  and  «). 

The  Siigihalese  alphabet  also  contains  six  Sanskrit  vowels, 
e33,  esa?,  cs,  os^^  &6y  6D(o,  and  the  unchangeable  s  expressed 
with  the  first  vowel,  thus,  cfZ.  It  is  by  their  assistance  that 
the  Sinhalese  or  Elu  consonants,  which  are  common  to  both 
Ffili  and  Sanskrit,  are  changed  into  issi^  es^^  £a«i  esf^,  e^®Gi 

<9kSS3o),  iS338,  &C. 

I  must  not  here  omit  to  mention,  that  besides  the  above 
there  are  several  Sanskrit  and  F&li  consonants  which  are 
inserted  in  the  Sinhalese  alphabet.  They  are  csd  and  00, 
Sanskrit  exclusively,  and  S),  €),  and  <s^,  Pdii  and  Sanskrit. 

To  these  may  be  added  several  compound  or  mixed  letters 
which  are  formed  by  a  union  of  two  consonants  :  cd,  ©,  d, 
^  &,  g),  <;,  S,  5),  3,  and  «d. 

CD  is  common  to  all  the  three  languages.  In  Elu  it  is 
soundeddifferently  from  P&li  and  Sanskrit.  Thus^  q^,  aUga 
(Elu),  "horn,"  is  pronounced  more  softly  than  oshdj,  ffalij^A 
(P41i  and  Sanskrit),  "  river."    This  letter  is  formed  in  Elu  by 
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a  anion  of  •  and  qo^  and  in  P&Ii  and  Sanskrit  by  incorporating 
a  with  CD*  It  is  however,  though  mistakenly,  supposed  that 
its  formation  in  the  Eln  is  the  same  as  in  F&Vi  and  Sanskrit.* 

£)  (Pdli  and  Sanskrit)  is  compounded  of  ^  and  Q,  as  in 
e)£b,  valichd  {Fill  and  Sanskrit),  ''deceit." 

d.  This  form,  also  common  to  both  Sanskrit  and  Pdli, 
although  less  frequently  used  in  the  former,  is  compounded 
of  ^  and  d,  as  in  cfd,  a^a^  "  anoint." 

^  is  exclusively  Sanskrit,  and  is  a  compound  of  d  and 
4^5,  as  in  g3C^,  prajnuy  "  pandit "  or  "  scholar." 

A  is  common  to  both  P&li  and  Sanskrit,  and  is  formed  by 
a  union  of  Q  and  iiy  as  in  cf&y  attha  (Pfili),  "  eight." 

S)  is  used  in  all  the  three  languages,  and  is  a  contraction 
of  -€S  and  S,  as  qsd®,  haMa  (Elu), "  sound  ";  coS,  gaMa  (Pfili 
and  Sanskrit), ''  fruit"  As  is  the  case  in  all  the  compound 
letters  used  in  Elu,  this  is  pronounced  more  softly  in  Elu 
than  in  Pdli  and  Sanskrit. 

ij  is  exclusively  an  Elu  character,  compounded  of  4^ 
and  <j,  and  is  pronounced  softly  as  in  cd<j,  haMa^  "  moon." 

S),  common  to  Pdli  and  Sanskrit,  is  produced  by  a  union 
of  q  and  S),  as  is  gSD,  iuddha  (Pdli  and  Sanskrit),  "  Buddha." 

S),  used  in  all  the  three  languages,  is  composed  of®  and  3. 
In  the  Elu  it  has  the  soft  sound,  as  in  ^S),  a^ba^  ''mango"; 
in  Sanskrit  and  P&li  hard,  as  in  <|^g,  aihbu^  "  water." 

S>,  common  to  P&li  and  Sanskrit  alone,  is  formed  by  a 
union  of  q  and  ©,  as  in  ©cs,  dwaya  (Pdli  and  Sanskrit), "  two." 

^  is  peculiar  to  the  Sanskrit,  and  is  a  compound  of  o  and 
09,  t  as  in  <p©,  a^sa^  "  side."  I  may  add  to  the  above  ^, 
common  to  Elu  and  Pdli,  and  formed  of  (§  and  (2,  as  tSi^y 
*a7tf,"  black." 

All  the  characters  which  are  comprehended  in  the  241 
already  enumerated  are  used  in  the  Pdii  and  Sanskrit,  with 

♦   Vide  dd«?c^C3,  Elu  Prosody,  p.  1. 
t  In  £}a  as  in  P41i  o  ^'  corresponds  with  the  French  n  in  mofi.** 
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the  exception  of  qi  and  q^  which  are  peculiar  to  the  EIn  ; 
<9,  which  is  used  only  in  Eln  and  P&li ;  and  d  and  S), 
which,  though  used  in  P&Ii  and  Sanskrit,  are  therein 
pronounced  long,  as  €f  and  ®. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  find  that  the  sound  of/,  utterly 
unknown  to  the  Si^alese,  and  so  difficult  to  be  pronounced 
by  the  natives,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sanskrit.  See  Saras- 
vaUvydkarane. 


A  brief  elucidation  of  the  so-called  Sinhalese  alphabet 
leads  me  to  a  consideration  of  the  prose  writings  of  the 
Sinhalese,  which  I  confess  are  not  so  many  and  varied  as 
their  poetical  works.  Nor  indeed  are  they  so  recent  as  the 
last-mentioned. 

In  prose,  as  in  poetry,  nothing  is  more  to  be  desired  than 
clearness  and  elegance  of  expression.  What  that  clearness 
and  elegance  are  can  be  decided  by  none  but  those 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  language  ;  for  that  which  is 
elegance  in  the  English  is  the  very  opposite  in  the  Sinhalese. 
To  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  rules  of  composition  is  indeed 
to  translate  the  ^^  Sidatsa^gardwa"  into  English.  But  since 
the  object  of  the  writer  is  to  give  the  English  reader  a 
sketch  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  Sinhalese 
literature,  I  may  as  well  call  his  attention  to  the  sine  qud 
non  in  Siigihalese  composition,  the  necessity  of  introdticing 
one^s  entire  tkouffkts  and  ideas  on  a  subject  into  one 
unbroken  sentence.  In  this  respect  the  Sinhalese  is  as 
different  from,  and  as  much  opposed  to,  the  English,  whose 
"  soul "  is  *^  brevity,"  as  any  two  things  can  possibly  be.  If 
the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  some  of  the 
prose  writers,  he  will  find  a  great  similarity  between  their 
writings  and  the  superabundantly  exact  style  of  an  English 
conveyancer,  or  the  tedious  legal  phraseology  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament. 
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From  my  limited  reading  I  have  been  able  to  divide  the 
prose  compositions  into  but  three  classes  :  (1)  the  simple  or 
common^  (2)  the  elegant^  and  (3)  the  refined. 

(1)  The  first,  which  I  shall  call  the  ^^  common/'  is  that 
without  ornament,  the  elegant  style  of  an  English  scholar. 
Of  this  species  the  following  from  the  Sidataangardwa  is 
an  exampte : — 

A  swarm  of  bees,  which  in  the  morning  hover  over  (in)  the 
lotuses,  are  like  the  offspring  of  darkness  walking  in  quest  of  their 
parent  of  darkness.* 

(2)  Of  the  second,  which  is  the  Sinhalese  decorated  with 
all  the  glittering  ornaments  of  compound  words,  compari- 
sons, &c.,  and  which  in  English  may  be  denominated  '^  the 
verbose,"  the  following  is  a  specimen  from  the  introduction 
to  the  Batiddha  §atakaya  : — 

^®dtf®@So®cOflS  C3i33(3  8<5j,^Sb^§  ®(S)<TS®q©@soc<sf 

C3®«CD  csaDcage^cflcS  ^q-^  £SioO)fl)C3««^C5»9C3®QO)  ^  d5® 
€k§«»d'^  «®  §333£}-^  o<jd3©®^0)30W3®  @y£53®®2rf  ^csSa 
®©jS  ^  8c5ooS>)go5®»©-®«So^  ^BQca  ©3cSGS3©di€)3CsS 
<§  d)Q(5eaSSc5o3qofl«fSQD«f®^  ®^S5®d'c1  ^e©23a®So3 
^«3  §®(20€^  C5530«DCSgC5^SD2$D  Soxs)  qfi^©  od'®S<^S) 
^S>y&(SM  QosxS^oo^  tsifs^&s^tsi  ^®g  geD®>e9G)3J9  gesx^ 

co<03^  «^c5X33^oo<$::f  c5©^$>)SS)®^J'. 

Sri  Rdmachandrabh&rati,  an  illustrious  Briihmin,  bom  of 
the  family  of  (E&tya),  learned  in  all  the  rich  sciences  of  logic, 

*  This  sentence  conveys  the  idea  that  bees  are  inactive  at  night, 
and  that  their  activity  npon  the  absence  of  darkness  is  sncb,  that 
it  may  be  almost  supposed  that  these  children  of  darkness  are  in 
search  of  the  night — their  lost  mother. 
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grammar,  poetry,  music,  &o.,  having  arrived  in  the  beautiful 
Island  of  Lap^  (Cejlon)  from  the  treasury  (seat)  of  ail 
science  (language)  Gauda  in  the  prosperous  Jambuddwipa,* 
and  having  inquired  and  learnt  the  Tripifaka  doctrines  from 
the  Reverend  and  Venerable  Sri  Rdhula  Sthavirayo — Supreme 
Master  of  the  Tripitaka  doctrines  and  Principal  of  the  temple 
Sri  Saygabodhi  Sri  Wijajab&hu — and  being  (also)  greatly  pleased 
in  mind  (delighted)  with  the  religion  (or  those  doctrines),  hath 
with  supremely  sincere  and  greatly  devout  faith  paraphrased 
Sfdnan  Yasya  Samasta  Wtistu  Wishayan  f  and  other  stanzas 
of  the  book  composed  by  himself  in  praise  of  Buddha,  and  called 
Bhaktuatakaya,  *'  A  Centum  of  Faith.** 

(3)  The  third  is  what  Europeans  call  "  the  bombastic  "  : 
and  so  great  is  the  difference  of  taste  between  Europeans  and 
the  Sinhalese  on  the  subject  of  composition^  that  I  had  almost 
said  the  rules  of  English  composition  may  be  used  with  the 
rule  of  contraries  to  attain  a  good  native  style.  The  Sin- 
halese regard  the  bombastic  as  the  best ;  and  the  following 
from  the  DSvaduta  sutra  sannd  will  serve  as  an  example : — 

8cs^  ^9^  0(9@^0  C^<S  9<S»3  ©Qood  e^o^go  gS© 

£0©  <?(§«*   S®-€S  9GSS)^dssiiQ;st    0^03(5^  s^isa© 

0D(§  S©(g  SDq@v®3(5  ®(g§g<rr  got  agd'c5®«^«S^  cs^ 

§©sjf8a(g  csi©c:fg(5  e®nfcS  @»q©(^®  ®©®vqd<5  ©iSSo^ 
9S«f  SBd  ©QD-^^  «aiq©3  <^®®^df  ©q,<^-€6(3^. 


*  Oav^a  stands  for  Calcutta,  and  Jambuddwipa  for  one  of  the  four 
quarters  ot  the  globe,  being  the  terra  cognita  of  the  BuddliiBta, 
a  part  of  Asia.  The  Tripifdka  doctrines  embrace  nearly  the  whole  of 
Buddha*8  sermons. 

t  This  is  a  part  of  the  first  stanza  of  the  work  called  "  Bauddha 
Satakaya,*'  one  of  the  school  books  of  the  Sinhalese. 
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At  the  temple  called  J^tawsoa,  in  the  city  Of  S§w^t  [like  unto 
the  city  of  Alaka^  the  seat  of  the  powerful  king  Euwera],* 
full  of  prosperity,  teeming  with  the  wealthy  and  possessed  of 
armies  composed  of  soldiers  (foot),  horsemen,  elephant-men 
(cavalry),  and  cars  containing  men  (artillery);  numbers  of  brave 
and  intrepid  troops  able  to  withstand  the  demi-gods ;  beautiful 
fleet  horses ;  splendid  elephants  with  huge  double  teeth,  and 
which  with  their  spreading  ears  remove  swarms  of  bees  that  hover 
over  them,  invited  by  the  tempting  odour  of  the  matter  whicli 
greatly  oozes  from  their  (elephants')  cheeks ;  splendid  rows  of 
beautiful  white  spacious  squares  of  sizes  (small  and  targe);  hills 
as  large  as  the  Himalayas  ;  and  gates,  entrances,  porticos,  towers, 
batteries,  and  fortresses  (at  the  aforesaid  temple  of  the  afore- 
said city)— did  Buddha,  presiding,  speak  as  follows  to  the  summoned 
priesthood. 

Besides  the  above  division  of  prose  compositions  into  the 
"  simple  "  or  "  common,"  the  *'  elegant,"  and  the  *'  refined," 
they  are  susceptible  of  another  classification  into  the  ^*  pure '' 
and  the  ''  mixed."  The  first  comprehends  the  pure  native 
Sinhalese,  and  the  second  a  style  compounded  of  Sanskrit 
and  Pdli  words  derived  into  the  Siighalese.  Of  the  first 
species  the  first  and  the  third  seuteDces  above  extracted  are 
examples ;  of  the  second,  the  second  from  the  Bauddha 
^atakaya  is  a  specimen. 

Tarn  we  next  to  the  poetry  of  the  Si^jihalese,  a  de- 
partment of  literature  cultivated  to  great  perfection,  if 
prefection  could  indeed  be  attained  in  any  human  perfor- 
mance. That  the  Sinhalese  poets  have  over-excelled  the 
great  and  celebrated  Indian  authors  is  perhaps  not  true  ; 
but  that  there  are  a  few  Sinhalese  works  which  equal  in  merit 


*  Kuwera,  in  the  Indian  Mythology,  stands  for  the  Grecian  Platna. 
He  is  the  lord  of  wealth  and  master  of  nine  inestimable  treasurefi. 
His  city,  called  Alaka,  is  situated  on  Mount  Kaildsa,  and  inhabited  by 
Yakkhd,  demi-gods. 

57—87  K 
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some  at  least  of  the  Sanskrit  works,  I  shall  venture  to  assert. 
The  Selalihini-sandese  of  Sri  Rfihula  Sthavlra,  mentioned 
above,  may  indeed  be  cited  as  one  which  is  by  no  means 
inferior  in  point  of  imagery  to  the  celebrated  "MeghadAta" 
of  Edliddsa,  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Wilson  in 
1813.*  But  I  mast  not  omit  to  mention  that,  unlike 
the  Sanskrit,   which  can  be  procured    from    India,  the 


The  above  is  from  the  ^*  Meghaddta/*  p.  88,  and  the  following,  from 
Mr.  Wilson's  beautifal  translation,  with  his  notes,  will  give  the 
English  reader  a  faint  idea  of  the  writings  referred  to  in  the  text : — 


'a  beauteous  creature   stands, 


The  first  best  work  of  the  Creator's  hands ; 

Whose  slender  limbs  inadequately  bear 

A  full-orbed  bosom  and  a  weight  of  care ; 

Whose  teeth  like  pearls,  whose  lips  like  bimbas  show, 

And  fawn-like  eyes,  still  tremble  as  they  glow,**  &c. 

Note.—**  The  first  best  work  of  the  Creator's  hands,''  literally  the 
first  creation  of  Br&hma,  and  ^* first"  may  refer  to  time  or  to  degree  ; 
it  most  probably  here  means  "  best.**    So  Milton  speaking  of  Eve^ 

"  Oh  !  fairest  of  creation,  last  and  best 
Of  all  God's  works.'*— PoradMC  Lost 

*<  We  now  enter  upon  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  part  of  this 
elegant  little  poem — the  description  of  the  Yakshi's  wife.  I  may 
perhaps  come  under  the  denomination  of  those  who,  according  to 
the  illiberal  and  arrogant  criticism  of  such  a  writer  as  a  Mr.  Pinkerton, 
prove  *that  the  climate  of  India,  while  it  inflames  the  imagination 
impairs  the  judgment,*  when,  standing  in  very  little  awe  of  such  a 
poetical  censor,  I  advance  an  opinion,  that  we  have  few  specimens 
either  in  classical  or  modern  poetry  of  more  genuine  tenderness  or 
delicate  feeling.** —  Wilson. 
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Siyhalese  or  Ela  works  are  few  in  number ;  and  this 
arises  from  the  grievous  loss  which  they  have  sustained 
from  the  invasions  of  this  Island  by  the  Malabars,  and  from 
the  general  destruction  of  literary  records  during  several 
reigns.  At  least,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  share  of 
civilisation  possessed  by  the  Siighalese  prior  to  the  age 
of  Viddgamd  and  Totagamuwa,  much  less  for  the  great 
talent  and  learned  research  displayed  by  those  literati^  without 
supposing  that  many  valuable  manuscripts  which  once 
existed  are  now  lost.  But,  however  few  their  works,  the 
Sinhalese  have  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  do  not  deserve 
to  be  disparagingly  spoken  of  by  Europeans — the  majority 
of  whom,  whatever  may  be  said  of  their  superior  powers 
of  intellect,  can  never  appreciate  those  beauties  of  native 
style  which  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  native 
idiom,  the  genius  of  the  language,  and  the  religion  of  the 
Sinhalese,  finds  in  the  Elu  works.  The  Bighalese  scholar 
finds,  indeed,  in  the  writings  of  his  country's  poets  the 
unmatched  sublimity  of  a  Milton,  the  fiowing  gracefulness 
of  a  Pope,  and  the  sparkling  wit  of  a  Goldsmith.  Of  course 
the  English  reader  must  understand  the  comparison  here 
instituted  with  reference  to  the  idiom  of  expression  and 
the  genius  of  the  language,  the  habits  of  nationality,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  religion  of  each  class  of  writers. 
Perhaps  it  is  difficult  for  an  European,  accustomed  from 
his  infancy  to  the  peculiar  expressions  of  his  language, 
the  numbers  of  his  poetry,  and  the  national  and  religious 
feelings  which  they  convey  (all  which  dispose  his  ear  and 
bias  his  judgment  to  give  preference  to  his  own  language), 
to  understand  what  is  here  attempted  to  be  shown — the 
existence  in  the  Sinhalese  of  works  which  may  be  compared 
to  those  of  England,  from  the  sameness  of  the  effect  which 
they  severally  produce  upon  the  minds  of  the  two  classes  oj 
readers.    Perhaps  also,  for  the  same  reason,  a  native  is 

k2 
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incompetent  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  this  subject,* 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that  in  the 
mind's  eye  of  one  who  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  both  the 
languages,  the  Elu  is  not  a  language  which  should  dis- 
paragingly be  spoken  of. 

Apart  from  the  mere  beauties  of  composition  (which  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a 
language),  I  have  occasionally  found  in  the  Siighalese  books, 
as  in  all  Oriental  literature,  a  vein  of  thought  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  the  Western  writers.  Who,  for  ins- 
tance, could  read  the  following  from  Subhdsiti  of  Alagiya- 
wanna  Mohott&la  and  would  not  be  struck  with  the 
sameness  of  idea,  if  not  the  exactness  of  their  symbols  ? 


*  The  writer  once  explained  Goldsmith's  beautiM  lines  '<  On 
the  death  of  a  mad  dog  **  to  seyeral  of  the  most  intelligent  Si^alese 
scholars  of  the  present  day,  and  instead  of  hearing  from  them  what 
Mrs.  Barbauld  thought  of  "this  specimen  of  Goldsmith's  poetical 
powers,**  that  it  '*  was  wonderfully  pathetic,  and  that  it  was  sweet  as 
music  and  polished  like  a  gem,*'  the  writer  was  told  by  the  Pundit8 
that  they  ooald  not  perceive  the  wit  of  being  informed  by  a  poet 
"  that  his  song  could  not  hold  them  long,  if  they  found  it  wondrous 
short:' 

In  like  manner,  the  English  reader  wiU  indeed  fail  to  perceive 
the  gay  and  smiling  imagery,  and  the  smooth  and  flowing  numbers 
of  die  two  following  stanzas,  the  last  composed  under  the  circum- 
stances which  I  shall  here  briefly  detail.  A  native  poet,  who  was 
rather  deficient  in  personal  beauty,  conceived  an  attachment  to  a  lady 
of  great  attractions.  A  marriage  was  proposed,  but  was  not  concluded 
for  some  time.  About  this  time  one  of  his  friends,  wishing  to  rouse 
the  dormant  powers  of  the  enamoured  bard,  sent  him  an  extract  of 
the  following  lines  from  the  **  Kusaj&tak^,**  wherein  the  beautiful  princess- 
P4bb&weti,  indignant  at  the  deformity  of  her  husband,  King  Kosa, 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed  at  the  eve  of  her  separation  from  her  royal 
consort : — 

ik^e^  ^9>a5  S)^0  2S«9C  ^ 
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On  Criticism. 
"  One  Science  onlj  will  one  genius  fit.'* 

I  need  not  remind  the  reader,  however,  that  to  render  the 
English  literally  into  the  Sinhalese  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible. And  the  absence  of  the  same  pithy  expressions  in 
both  the  langai^es,  and  the  difference  of  idiom  between 
the  two,  mast  necessarily  render  a  literal  translation  little 
less  than  ridicaloas.  Bat  if  the  well-conceived  and  under- 
stood idea  of  an  English  sentence  be  conveyed  in  the 
Sinhalese  suited  to  the  peculiarities  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  the  translation  thus  made  will  serve  the  purposes 
of  a  literal  one.     Of  this  the  following  from  (Goldsmith 

**  If  one  were  deformed,  and  jet  longed  for  a  beantifdl  womaD, 
when  did  any  good  remit  to  bim,  bat  inordinate  ill ! " 

To  the  aboTe  the  poet's  answer  was  not  only  pert,  bat  what  was 
more  (to  ose  the  words  of  Mrs.  Barbauld),  '*  it  was  wonderfallj  pathetic 
— sweet  as  music,  and  polished  like  a  gem.**  He  knew  that  this  was  a 
biting  sarcasm  upon  himself,  and  therefore  was  sarcastic  in  retom 
withont  being  ofiensive.  He  appealed  to  the  sequel  of  the  very  '^  Kosa- 
jltake  **  to  prove  the  illiberality  of  a  sentiment  expressed  in  the  heat  of 
anger ;  and  referrini;  to  P4b4weti,  who  afterwards  ex  necessitate  and 
voluntarily  adored  her  previously-loathsome  husband,  and  also  to  the 
alletred  circumstance  that  their  reunion  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the 
king's  deformity  by  the  power  of  a  miracle,  the  poet  answered : — 


€>t&  S)a  «t6h<5i 

e 

00 

dcd9  qqcssa  6g 

e 

00 

co<S  9S<^®^ 

e 

00 

ec^  ^S)^c)  ®c9(5mko 

e 

00 

''  That  dictum  was  incorrect ;  for  the  lover  consummated  his  wish 
and  attained  prosperity,  and  Dambadiwa  did  on  that  day  present  the 
Appearance  of  a  festive  house.* 
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(one  of  the  exercises    of  the  writer)   will  serve  as  aa 
example : — 

On  Woman. 
When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly, 

And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray  ; 

What  charms  can  soothe  her  melancholy 

What  arts  can  wash  her  guilt  away  ? 

^s^iSaa  «0C  ^  ®<Siyd  5^c5>-«6  <§4sf  o  S© 
Oi®i9  dg  jssi  oS)«5Q  ScJ§«f  g  s© 
S5®«  «»qca  ^  catf  fls)  i35d'-€#q         g© 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 

To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye, 
To  give  repentance  to  her  lover. 

And  wring  his  bosom — is  to  die. 

©(5       q    «§)(©  <pi®c20OddB  ©iSos)  Q 

O)©        q    S8gc3d8®©    qS®c33  O 

®©^    q    qfi-eS  ssidi^  ®cscS3®c3  qf^  Q 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  translations,  it  is  perhaps  not 
amiss  to  introduce  into  these  pages  one  or  two  remarks  upon 
the  subject  of  the  translated  Holy  Scriptures.  It  indeed 
behoves  everyone  who  feels  assured  that  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  will,  in  process  of  time,  become  the  universal  faith  of 
the  Ceylonese,  to  have  the  Scriptures  translated  into  correct 
idiomatic  Siighalese,  so  that  this  Book  of  Books  may  prove 
to  the  Sinhalese  scholar  what  the  English  version  is  to  the 
English, — ^in  the  words  of  Dr.  Lowth,  *^  the  best  standard  of 
the  English  language."  That  any  of  the  Siighalese  versions 
now  extant  are  as  correct  as  they  can  or  ought  to  be,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say.  Nor,  if  called  upon  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  with  reference  to  the  style  adopted,  can  I  much 
hesitate  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  old  version  in  preference 
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to  the  so-called  "  Kottfi  version."  I  shall  not,  however, 
here  pause  to  consider  the  disputed  question  regarding 
the  pronouns  &zs)i  (tS)  and  S)S)Soo^9ie{  (pbawahanse)  ; 
nor  indeed  do  I  blame  the  pious  and  learned  gentlemen 
who  introduced  the  innovation,  believing  as  I  do  that 
they  were  actuated  with  the  best  of  intentions.  But  that 
the  simplicity  so  much  studied  by  the  new  translators 
after  '^an  elegant  English  style"  is  opposed  to  the 
genius  of  the  Sinhalese  language,  I  trust  I  have  already 
shown  by  exhibiting  the  difference  between  English  and 
Sinhalese  compositions.  I  admit  that  long  parenthetical 
clauses  and  laboured  periods  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided 
in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  clearness 
of  expression  should  be  the  first  endeavour  of  any  writer 
or  translator.  But  I  do  indeed  object  to  one  or  more 
concurrent  ideas  which  can  be  well  and  elegantly  expressed 
in  one  continuous  sentence  being  broken  into  two  or  three 
periods,  either  in  writing  in,  or  translating  into,  the 
Siighalese. 

I  shall  here  extract  a  few  paragraphs  from  a  paper 
written  by  me  some  time  ago  : — 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  the  English  version  the  first  three 
verses  of  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (St.  Matt.  v.  1-4) 
comprise  one  period : 

1.  And  seeing  the  mnltitades,  he  went  up  into  a  mountain :  and 
when  he  was  sat,  his  disciples  came  unto  him  : 

2.  And  he  opened  his  mouth,  and  taught  them,  sajing, 

8.    Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs*  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  Eott^  translators  have  divided  the  above  into  four  com- 
plete sentences  ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  language  whose  very  elegance 
consists  in  the  introduction  of  as  much  matter  as  one  can  into  one 
continuous  sentence. 
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Such  a  style,  especially  in  the  Bible,  is  calculated  speedily  to 
impoverish  the  Sinhalese  as  a  language,  and  is  unfit  for  any  com- 
position above  juvenile  books  or  little  tales  for  children. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Without  omitting  any  of  the  words  above  given,  the  following 
would  be  preferable  :— 

^«®  :-^.  §<Sg«^c)  csDcfldduoa  ^8^  ^cs3  6D§cJ  ^3Q»3^e^^*o  ^« 

•  •  •  •  • 

Nor,  as  far  as  we  can  be  guided  by  the  English  version,  does 
the  above  appear  to  us  to  be  a  correct  translation.  o^E)  has  no 
equivalent  in  English,  esgooob  is  singular,  and  not  ^*  multitudes." 
esgooc^  ^G5  in  the  old  version  is  preferable  to  the  above,  though 
rendering  the  English  literally  it  should  be  e3ga>o<es:)  4^03.  '^  When 
he  sat "  conveys  "  a/ier  he  was  sat ":  and  the  Evangelist  evidently 
wishes  us  to  understand  the  period  of  time  when  the  disciples 
came — "when  he  was  sat,  the  disciples  came  unto  him."  The 
E6tt£  version,  however,  does  not  give  one  an  idea  as  to  when  the 
disciples  came.  According  to  the  distinctly  separate  periods  into 
which  the  above  passage  is  rendered  in  Sinhalese,  it  is  perhaps  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  disciples  came  unto  Our  Lord 
before  he  was  sat  (5©c)  is  "near";  but  "unto"  required  e»©o. 
A  person  may  come  unto  one,  and  yet  not  come  near  him.  cp^& 
for  the  third  person  plural  is  ungrammatical :  it  should  be  cpis^^o. 
Here  we  find  a  change  of  expression  by  the  translators,  who,  in 
the  controversy  regarding  td&adobawahans^^  object  to  e)e)^9d, 
upon  the  plausible  ground  of  a  violation  of  the  prohibition  solemnly 
given  in  Revelations  xxii.  "  Opened  his  mouth  "  is  rendered  ed^S) 
^<{  «OGDa,  which  means  "  tuned  "  or  "  sounded."  To  such  an  ex- 
pression we  do  not  positively  object ;  butedi€)@^<{  ^coa  is  incorrect : 
it  should  be  Oi&{  esxsa.  But  wherefore  change  the  English 
expression,  which  is  in  the  Oriental  idiom,  and  foreign  to  the 
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Occidental?  gM)<s}  9^<D^t«3  is  a  common  bat  idiomatic  Sinhalese 
expression,  and  means  ^'  without  abusing  by  (word  of)  mouth." 
Why  then  not  render  '^opened  his  mouth  "  literally  as  in  the  old 
version,  §q)co  ^id  ?  Or,  why  not  shorten  the  expression  by  still 
keeping  to  the  original  words  aod  the  idiom  gQ^cDis)  ( Sanskrit) 
or  g^^^is)  (Sinhalese)  ?  Buddha  is  said  to  have  *'  opened  his  lotus 
month"  (g&SgS)  9^036)03),  and  to  have  '^inquired"  from  the 
priests  **  in  what  conversation  they  had  been  engaged.*' 

^tSiQ  is  not  the  Sinhalese  for  the  first  **  and"  in  the  second  verse  ; 
nor  was  there  any  necessity  arising  out  of  any  supposed  difference  of 
idiom  to  omit  in  the  Sinhalese  the  pronoun  ^*  them"  after  ^'  taught." 
S)gis}  <p&8:iq  (^.Gf^CDJo  is,  strictly  speaking,  ungrammatical. 
According  to  the  ^'  Sidat  Sa^garfiwa**  it  should  be  ®gS,  the  nomi- 
native case.  &i&^  $<Se^^9  though  not  wrong,  is  better 
expressed  &tS(Q  gesf  qiciG>c^O. 

Being  poor  in  heart  (or  spirit  J, » 

But  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  have  carefully  selected  the 
Above  passage,  I  shall  turn  to  the  very  commencement  of  the  new 
version,  where  at  least  for  divers  reasons  one  expects  greater 
accuracy  than  in  the  ^'parenthetical  clauses  of  St.  Paul": — 

KottS  Version. 

In  the  beginning  Ood  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. — I.  Gen.  i. 
^Skoot  68^  o0ecfcs>i®8i®^  «sE)cfia4cr  tfooc^/xf  i)i§g)9Qft. 

In  the  first  place,  the  above  passage  is  inelegant  in  construction. 
In  the  Si^alese,  as  in  several  languages  of  Europe,  the  governing 
words  generally  follow  the  governed,  and  the  former  precede  the 
verb.  This  is  a  rule  which  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  consulting 
grammars,  but  fVom  a  competent  knowledge  of  a  language,  by 
reading  and  observation.  Take,  for  instance,  an  example  from 
^Sidat  Sa^gardwa,"  "  a  book  of  tbehighest  possible  authority,"  and 
which  I  shall  have  to  cite  hereafter  to  test  the  grammatical 
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accuracy  of  the  sentence  before  me-^^O)®,  odq®«)i8g8&st 
e^&& — ''  The  doctrines  were  preached  by  Buddha.*'  But  not,^ 
as  the  Sinhalese  of  the  first  verse  in  Genesis  above  given,  cod^® 

The  words  ®^^Sc3isJ  ©SisJ  ®i©€)30,  "  created  by  God,"  are 
ungrammatical,  and  therefore  incorrect.  If  the  translators  were 
conversant  with  the  Si^^halese  language,  they  would  not  only  have 
shortened  the  sentence  by  the  omission  of  the  preposition  @&tsi, 
but  would  also  have  rendered  the  English  sentence  literally,  and 
word  for  word  into  idiomatic  and  grammatical  Sinhalese.  The 
word  @3<S}  requires  a  passive  termination  in  the  verb  ®i.dS,  as 
in  the  example  already  quoted  from  the  ^  Sidat  Sa^g&rawa" — 
<;o®  «3d«;®«i5a  SSisJ  &q&S.  •  •  • 

That  is  to  say,  the  expression  *'  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  "  is  at  present  translated  "  By  God  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  created,"  instead  of  ^^  By  God  the  heaven  and  the  earth 

were  created." 

•  •  •  • 

To  return,  however,  to  the  subject  from  which  we  have 
digressed.  The  Sinhalese  books  abound  in  pastorals  and 
descriptive  poetry,  which  are  divided  into  many  (nearly  thirty- 
five)  heads,  all  which  comprise  the  several  species  of  poetry 
known  to  the  English.  Besides  the  legitimate  Singhalese 
poetry  there  is  a  species  called  the  ib€>s^<SQots^  (Elu  sl6ka)y 
of  comparatively  modern  introduction. 

The  last-named  follows  the  rules  of  Sanskrit  Prosody^ 
and  is  written  in  a  variety  of  measures  with  which  that 
beautiful  language  abounds :  it  will  suffice  to  give  twa 
examples : — 

No.  \.—0n  Night. 

«k233<jqaf  03  GDS®s:ts3S)cf  csScgd'af  ®^c33(^©3C3ooJ©a!r®k0^5f 
f^didbei  8®s  ©«r  §Sc8c35^  ^af©«r  ?§  ®tSesi(5. 
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When  the  ooctnmal  spirit,  seeing  the  goddess  of  the  evening 
sip  the  honey  of  the  moonbeams,  fastly  and  indignantly 
approached  (the  latter)  exposing  with  her  mirth  her  flowery 
teeth,  and  waving  the  iron  staff  of  night ;  the  eveniug  fled 
indeed  with  her  scarlet  jewel  of  a  sun,  and  the  crimson  mantle 
of  a  scarlet  cloud  :  the  remnants  which  she  left  behind — a  silver 
salver  and  the  honey-drops  which  it  scattered — illumined  into 
the  moon  and  the  spangled  stars. 

The  above  selection  from  the  Gangdrohane  is  composed  in 
the  MatUbhavikridita  tune,*  and  comprises  : — 


anapoest,  «  dactyl,  oretic,    trfbinch,  moloesns,  bacchlc,  short  and  long. 

No.  2. 
The  following,  one  of  the  concluding  stanzas  of  a  beauti- 
ful little  poem,  **A  Critique,"  upon  the  work  from  which  the 
last  has  been  selected,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  celebrated 
living  author  named  Miripenne: — f 

*  The  rule,  which  is  the  following  :  — 

WW w-'  —  w  —  www w ;w  »nd  — 

exemplifies  itself;  "an  anapcest,  a  dactyl,  a  oretic,  a  tribrach,  a 
molossas,  and  a  bacchic,  ending  with  two  letters,  of  which  the  last  either 
long  or  a/,  and  with  a  pause  at  the  end  of  the  13th  syllable,  compose 
the  species  called  Maliebhavikri^itam** 

t  This  talented  and  venerable  priest  is  a  resident  of  the  Galle  district 
As  a  Sighalese  poet  he  is  unrivalled  at  the  present  day.  Some  of  his 
earlier  productions,  quite  of  a  piece  withCowper's  "  John  Gilpin,"  were 
burnt  by  the  writer,  as  they  were  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  an 
individual  who  was  the  hero  of  the  tale.  There  are  many  persons, 
however,  who  had  committed  the  whole  poem  to  memory  ;  and  I  believe 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  still  to  reclaim  it  from  the  Destroying  Angel 
of  time.  His  miscellaneous  writings  comprise  two  volumes,  and  are 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  Sighalese  classics. 
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I  do  indeed  esteem  him  as  a  clever  writer  :  but  what  is  there 
free  from  fault  ?  For  do  not  you  see  even  in  the  lotas 
{nelumbium  speciosum)^  whose  glowing  flower  is  so  sweet,  that 
its  stalk  is  full  of  thorns  ? 

The  metre  and  constrnction  of  the  last  are  founded  upon 
the  rule  called  Mdlini*  In  this  species  of  poetry,  as  in 
the  above  stanza,  every  line  must  not  only  contain  the 
same  number  of  short  and  long  or  al  8ounds,t  but  those 
several  sounds  must  uniformly  correspond  in  all  the  four 
lines.  Thus  each  of  the  lines  in  the  above  selection 
contains  fifteen  sounds,  of  which  seven  are  either  long  or 
al  and  eight  short ;  and  they  are  uniform. 


,  tribrach    tribrach    molosaiu     baoohlc     baochic 

It  must  however  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  this  species 
of  poetry  the  last  sound  or  syllable  must  always  be  long 
or  al.  This  distinguishes  the  Elu  slSka  from  the  real 
Sinhalese  poetry,  which  may  end  with  either  a  short  or 
long  sound,  and  need  only  have,  except  in  one  or  two 

*  The  rule  of  Mdlini  vertfificatioD  is  the  following : — 

"  Two  na-gana  tribrachs,  one  ma-gana  molossus,  and  two  aorgana 
bacchic,  with  a  pause  before  and  after  the  eighth  letter,  comprise  the 
m4lin6  Tersification.**    The  very  rale  will  serve  as  an  example. 

>_/  >_/   >_/     v^^    s^^   s^  _^   __  ^^  s^   ^^^    ____  >_/  ^^ 

co«)«)oogoso^1goo11  ebg^9«o)cS  m^^ma^ 
t  In  Sinhalese  prosody  a  long  letter  is  equal   in  quantity  to  an 
al  consonant,  together  with  the  vowel  by  whose  assistanoe  that  ijp^ 
letter  is  sounded  ;  vide  infra. 
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species,  an  equal  nnmber  of  sounds  ;  regarding  a  long 
sound  or  the  syllable  of  an  cf^  sound  as  being  equal  to 
two  short ;  as  in 

o®Oi  rf  §^  85^8  &C5  oS«f  (3  <; 

Bvduguna  Alankdrd, 

Upou  the  completion  of  2015  years  from  the  era  of  the  death 

of  the  OmniscieDt  Supreme  Intelligent  (Buddha)  ;  and  three  years 

since  the  installation  into  regal  office,  in   prosperous  La^kd,  of 

King  Buwaneka  B&hu  of  worldly  renown  : — 

^^>^  —  ^^^w>^^-^>^^-^^-^>^>^  —  >^>^  =14  short  and  2  long. 
WW— "wwwwwwwwww  —  ww  =  12     do.     3      do. 
^^  —  >^^^^^^^^^^  —  ^^=16     do.      1      do. 

WW  —  wwwwwwwwww  —  ww=l*        do.        2        do. 

14  +  (2  X  2)=  18^ 
J 12  +  ^3  X  2)  =  18  I 
We  must  get  \  |g  T  /j  C  -i^  =  18  r  *"  equal  number  of  soimds.* 


!14  +  (2  X  2)=  18) 
12  +  (3  X  2)  =  18  f 
16  +  0  X  •-^)=>8l 
14  +  (2  X  2)  =  is) 


It  will  be  perceived  from  the  above  that  a  return  of  the 
same  music  in  all  the  lines  is  not  essential  to  Sinhalese 
poetry,  although  it  would  greatly  add  to  the  solemnity  of 
compositions.  The  writer  had  been  successful  in  this  in 
the  following  elegy  "To  the  memory  of  a  friend"  who 
lately  met  a  watery  grave  : — 

«  03    @^©C3  @v^3©@^3<S  gca  «3lO  <¥QD  c  ^^ 
Cf  ts^    do)  ffig  ®d5  <f  C3C^  ©igcji  ^^ 

GO  CD      ®dz  qfa®C33do  ©^^3^23®  ^©£3      c9  ^^ 
Whilst  watching  the  return  of  the  friend  of  my  heart   (and) 
inquiring  from  people  after  his  health,  the  Angel  of  Death  hath  at 
W^lip^nna    snatched  him   away  by  stealth,  unmindful  of  our 
grief ! 

*  To  the  Sinhalese  is  known  poetry  of  different  numbers  bat  uniform 
in  aU  the  four  lines.  I  almost  think  of  this  species  the  numbers  of 
sounds  or  feet  vary  from  two  to  twenty-eight. 
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I  have  said  that,  except  in  one  or  two  species  of  poetry, 
a  staoza  had  an  equal  number  of  sonnds  in  all  the  fonr  lines. 
Of  the  exceptions  the  short  common  metre  is  one ;  but  I 
cannot  find  any  rule  for  its  construction.  From  observation, 
I  have  however  clearly  ascertained  that  the  first  line  consists 
of  nine  sounds^  the  second  eleven,  the  third  nine,  and  the 
fourth  fourteen. 

Example. 

®c3S)§§qS  ^SqgdO 

<5®«  <f q@kC3®  SO®  <s>Q(SiQ.—KafmimkoMlala. 
The  peacocks  with  their  mates  in  the  mountainous  forest 
hearing  the  din  of  tumultuous  torrents,  and  glistening  (with 
beauty),  freely  play  about  from  hill  to  hill. 


Although  out  of  place,  I  must  not  here  omit  to  remark 
that  the  above  stanza  is  so  composed  as  to  be  used  in  the 
diagram  without  the  repetition  of  eight  of  the  letters 
found  in  all  the  lines. 
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Besides  the  above  and  the  blank  verse  (of  which  I  shall 
treat  hereafter)  there  are  three  or  four  others,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  which  have  an  inequality  in  the  number  of  soands 
or  feet  in  the  four  lines  of  a  stanza ;  and  they  are  of  a 
modern  introduction — at  least  I  suppose  so,  having  only 
met  with  a  few  in  two  of  the  modern  poets.  Dunuvila 
Gajan&yaka  Nilam^,  and  Kirafiib^  Terunn&ns£  have  both 
adopted  them  in  their  works.  They  are  very  pleasing  to 
the  ear,  besides  being  in  one  respect  similar  to  the  Latin, 
in  that  it  is  permitted  in  the  latter  to  place  the  two  syllables 
of  a  word  in  two  lines— a  license  neither  permitted  in  the 
English*  nor  so  'ludicrous'  in  the  Sinhalese  as  it  would 
seem  if  introduced  into  the  former  language.  From 
Kiraihbe: — 

^  ®  (3  aa^caog  8(3  C53...^(2p 


*  *'  Can  anything  give  us  a  more  ludicroufi  idea  than  the  practice  of  the 
ancients  in  sometimes  splitting  a  word  at  the  end  of  the  line  and  com- 
mencing the  next  line  with  the  latter  part  of  the  word  ?  This  must 
have  been  nearly  as  ridiculous  as  the  following  English  verses  in  imita- 
tion of  this  absurd  practice: — 

Pyrrhus,  you  tempt  a  danger  high 
When  you  would  steal  from  angry  U- 
oness  her  cubs,  and  soon  shall  fly 

inglorious; 

For  know  the  Romans,  you  shall  find 
By  virtue  more  and  generous  kijid- 
nes8  than  by  force  or  fortune  blind, 

victorious." —  Walker. 

Also  :  Gallicum  Rhenum,  horribilesque  ultim" 
osque  Britannos. — Catullua,  Od.  11,  12. 
Labitar  ripa,  Jove  non  probante,  ux- 
orius  amnis. — Horace^  Od.  1,2,  19. 
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The  row  of  long  beautifal  toes  like  superb  gold  Bhelb  ornament 
the  feet ;  and  the  two  feet  greatly  pleasing  to  King  Cnpidy  are 
like  the  full-blown  soft  lotus. 

w^wwwws^www ^  =16 

wwwwws^w^ww  w =14 

s-/  s^  \m^  >-•  >••  >••  >•«'  ^  \my  >-^  "^  "^  "^  >— -^  ^  •''* 

The  following  has  one  word  split  into  two,  whereas  in  the 
preceding  the  noan  is  only  removed  from  its  adjective. 

s    ^  as® ^  §«  o«3  6  •  •  -oi® 

The  fair  princess^  like  the  soft  and  delicate  nymphoo  lotus 
coveted  as  the  full-blown  lotus  by  the  bee-like  king ;  and  who 
surpasses  the  beautiful  Sirikata  (Goddess  of  beauty) — has  illu- 
mined the  heads  of  all  women  like  a  garland  of  flowers. 

To  the  last  may  be  added,  from  Dunuvilay  one  other 
species,  which  has  a  sort  of  "  catch -word  "  at  the  end  of  the 
first  and  third  lines,  which  thereby  are  rendered  unequal  in 
number  to  the  second  and  fourth. 

Example, 

q^  ©3  QDqc8^S(5@v«3«©i  Gf®sf...®@»QD 
co^  ©3  ^S  ^cs®8  oB®®       cfooar 

Having  believed  that  thou  would'st  come,  I  was  brimful  of 
joy  :  (now  that  thou  hast  disappointed  me)  the  very  core  (field) 
of  my  heart  continually  bums  with  fire ;  and  on  thy  account  shall 
my  life  cease. 

_^  _  IQ 

>■•  \m^  v-^  s«/  >.«•  >«•  >*•  s«^  >«•  >*•         —   '■^ 

s,^  s-/  ""  ^  >*•  s«^  s^  s,^  >«•  >_•          s-/  >^^                        ^  lO 
IQ 

V_^    >-*  >*•    >*^    >«•    V.^    >.•    S-/    >_•    S^     ^m^     S«^    \«/  —     *■'-' 

>■-•   ^^    ~~"    ""     ^^     -^^    «^^    Nfc-/    V— •    >^-/    >^^    S^-/    S_/  ^~     '■^ 
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Another  Bpecies,  also  of  modern  introduction  into  the 
Sinhalese  (probably  from  the  Tamil),  is  to  be  foand  in 
several  works  of  the  elegant  poet  from  whom  I  have  already 
qnoted,  Eirambe  Temnn&ns^.  This  has  eleven  feet  in  the  first, 
second,  and  foarth  lines,  and  twelve  in  the  third,  in  which,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  line,  the  coesnral  pause  falling  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  foot,  or  syllabic  instant,  renders  the  stanza 
very  sweet  and  elegant.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  in  this 
species  the  third  line  does  not  rhyme  with  the  rest.  The 
following  is  from  the  beautiful  poem  called  Kdnchanade- 
vikaMwa: — 

qcsSc  <^®         :  q»C3«8(3C3 
doi^  oof©    :  SQ  @®®ti 

The  female  without  blemish,  like  a  mooD  without  the  hare's 
shadow,  haying  thus  reached  the  place  to  hear  Buddha's 
doctrines  : — 

s^'.'.^^  Wl-w^  =11 

\^'.'.s^  S^I-W  =    11 

—         ''S-^    S^     s^J-w-    S^    s^    =    12 

v^— :_  w:.\^       ^:^       —  =  11 

The  following  is  also  from  the  same  writer  :— 


gaf  c3©-«^2s:f 


C0C3  tSi®Q 


I  do  bow  unto  Buddha,  like  onto  a  lotU4  pond,  full  of  the 
water  of  benevolence  and  the  renown  of  lotuses,  frequented 
(attended)  by  swans,  like  unto  the  purely  virtuous  priests,  and 
having  waves  of  six-coloured  rays  : — 

,  »,^;;>w^.^>:>w'        :=11 

>^"v-^S«/:n-/        =^11 

—       ::  w  w     w w  v^    :  =  12 

,      ^   ::  ^^      :  =  n 

57—87  L 
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'^  Blank  verse/'  which  is  called  (3  gi^  thongh  known  to  the 
Si^halese^ — as  indeed  it  was  the  species  of  musical  composi- 
tion with  which  many  nations  commenced  poetry  in  the  early 
ages, — ^is  not,  however,  in  use  now.  Nor  are  there  any  correct 
books  to  ascertain  the  rules  of  its  construction.  The  Elu 
Chandasay*  the  only  work  of  its  kind,  is  found  so  incorrect, 
owing,  probably,  to  the  errors  of  ignorant  copyists,  that 
with  the  assistance  of  four  copies  procured  from  different 
parts  of  the  Island,  and  with  the  living  aid  of  two  Sinhalese 
scholars,  1  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  information  I 
desire.  But  I  may  venture  to  state,  that  of  gi  there  are 
nearly  fifteen  species,  differing  in  quantity  from  each  other. 
The  number  of  sounds  do  not,  however,  altogether  exceed 
44.t    The  following  are  examples  : — 

t3<J-@5  oSd  ©<5(3C3  =10 

®io«»©CSO^^  qf 6ca«        =11 
(^g©  @»od  ^s)(9S®«t  =  10 

fiB«d5Sg  ®v4SD3C5i#k®«kef        =  10  =  41 

King  Eusa  forgot  the  indignities  which  had  been  previously 
offered  to  him  by  the  princess  upon  her  prayers  at  his  lotus-like  feet^ 
covered  (leaved)  with  her  sevel  %  like  flowing  hair. — Kusa  Jdtaktu 

®QDq  (2D<J29(§   23idL  =      9 

C3©®«r  ©^(5)83  qcJeoS  =11 

SQ««t  5^®  CS^JCDa  =11 

ffi5(5@w€^  QqesTcscDc^  =  11  =  42 


^  Since  writing  the  above  I  htve  met  with  another  work  on  versifica* 
tion,  called  Swbhdsa  Ala^hdraya,  from  which  it  will  be  perceived  that  1 
have  thready  presented  the  reader  with  a  specimen  in  a  previous  note. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  translation  into  the  Sinhalese  of  a  Sanskrit  work 
called  Dandiya  Ala^k&raya. 

t  We  ought  not  to  omit  another  species  of  poetry  called  ooiflDig  sfhfUf 
and  compounded  of  ^*  blank  verse  "  and  **  rhymes,**  and  which,  perhaps, 
to  avoid  repetition,  we  may  well  consider  hereafter  (vide  infra). 

X  The  Sinhalese  poets  have  frequently  compared  the  flowing  hair 
of  a  female  to  the  floating  masses  in  the  water  called  Ms#d(^  (  ValUnaria 
octandra)y  the  Rlu  form  of  •^o^Q  in  Sanskrit. 
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Haviog  made  my  heart  the  residence  for  him  who  knew  the 
end  of  all  things^  I  compose  the  ^*  Sidat  Sa^garfiya^^'  in  order  that 
the  ignorant  may  be  instmcted. — Sidai  Sangarava. 

8Sg<j3Q  QD3  dd^^s^         =  11 
cfcSqfSi^s^diCSioejsssQqci  =  13  =  44 

Even  the  great  beings  who  came  from  the  Brahama  world 
have,  enticed  bj  the  allurements  of  love,  lost  all  the  prosperity 
of  kingdoms  :  how  much  more  then  (can  we  saj  of)  other  people 
like  unto  little  tender  plants  ? — Elu  Chandcua. 

Althongh  I  have  given  the  above  in  fonr  lines,  each  verse 
is  properly  written  in  two.    Thus : — 

80»c8o©<2dQ  se  -83^  gQo  Si§d  a©©  qd(9— 

(They  said)  Indra  alone  could  (with  his  thousand  eyes) 
behold,  and  Ananteya  (with  his  thousand  mouths)  alone  could 
expatiate  upon  even  a  portion  of  Pabawatu's  deportment.  If  we 
attempt  to  describe  it,  we  should  say  the  lotuses  of  her  lovely 
feet,  by  means  of  their  charms,  the  nails,  constantly  laugh  at  the 
lotus  of  her  hair,  whilst  her  lovely  slender  calves  emulate  the 
proud  (light)  of  the  two  lamps  lit  for  the  Cupid  who  entered 
the  habitation  of  her  body. — Kawsilumina, 

There  is  also  a  species  of  poetical  composition  (similar  to 
the  English  ^^  ballads"  of  a  former  day)  called  SSg  viriduj 
which  is  sung  at  festivals  and  other  places  of  rejoicing, 
without  preparation  or  previous  reflection,  and  upon  a 
subject  selected,  often  suggested,  at  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
Of  this  the  folio  wing,  from  if2^72^(7;2^;27^a/a,  one  of  the  atten- 
dants of  the  late  ELandyan  Minister  Pilim£  Talfiwa,  and  the 
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author  of  a  beaatifal  work  called  Saliga  Raja  guna  alankdre, 
may  serve  as  an  example  : — 

(1)  &Q    ®  ^o  ©c^^  ®®  ^®  6<§  CS)3®  dQ 

(2)  q©    ®  eg  ot^&  @»®®a  (g^  o(^(3Sof)  <p^    «ra 

(3)  @»^3(5®  ©gdjOo  cp^oa*  SiS  q(SB§,  ®^8a  <f^      ^Q 

(4)  8(§    ®  oqS®©  ^(3«»®@Ks>45;:f  qi^^So  QqQq^  §«fQ 

(1)  To  several  chiefs  have  I  sang  to  obtain  clothes  ;  (2)  if  for  my 
iuward  coat  I  have  received  coarse  cloth,  (3)  and  although  leaves 
can  be  worn  bj  being  woven  together,  coarse  cloth  can  I  not  wear 
outermost ;  (4;  Chief  Pilim^  Taldwa  will,  however,  give  me 
(something  fine*)  as  a  token  of  remembrance. 

There  are  also  different  kinds  of  '^  pans  "  by  poetSi  soaring 
high  in  the  immense  regions  of  fancy ;  and  to  give  even  a 
sketch  of  these  beauties  of  native  literature  is  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  this  Paper.  I  may  however  mention  a  few. 
Under  the  head  of  pun  I  may  include  that  which  is  known 
as  the  English  "acrostic."  However,  the  SiQhalese  lan- 
guage, which  has  certain  sounds  with  which  one  cannot 
commence  a  line  {e.ff.,  ^  l)j  is  ill-adapted  to  this  species 
of  composition,  which  on  that  account  is  rare  in  the 
Sinhalese.  In  the  absence  of  a  suitable  specimen  from  a 
book,  I  shall  here  present  the  reader  with  a  letter  forwarded 
by  the  writer  a  few  months  ago  to  a  friend  : — 

<^«^(5  #®2S3G  o<;  §(3  QSe^9d  ^ 

Rev.  Bulatgama,  of  universally  esteemed  fame,  like  the  moon  in 


*  The  words  within  parantheses  in  the  translation  are  introduced 
here,  as  elsewhere,  to  explain  what  the  idiom  of  the  language  conVejs 
to  the  reader. 
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aotamD :  pray  kindly  send  me  a  correct  book  answering  to  the 
first  foor  letters  of  this  stanza. 

The  following  from  the  Kdviyasekare  is  a  speoimeD  of  a 
stanza  containing  the  same  word  repeated  several  times, 
bat  conveying  at  each  repetition  a  different  meaning  :— 

(1)  ®g{Sc5  o£)iA  9&5D  gd  9  S  o 

(2)  66  ^9<cp&A  SS^&A  9  S  A 

(3)  QoS^<5^  98^  &»  9  d  e^ 

(4)  tf4^g<9  ©i«9  9©^  Sq  9  ©  « 

(1)  The  paroquet  which  extracts  honey  from  the  sweets  of 

flowers ; 

(2)  The  bees  which  enter  the  widespread  lofty  mi  forest ; 

(8)  The  wild  buffalo  which  destroys  the  ground  and  the  forest 

by  its  horns  ; 
(4)  The  rats  daubed  with  glittering  chalk  (plumbago)  which 

enter  the  holes  of  trees. 

Carrying  the  last  plan  a  little  farther,  the  author  of  the 
Kavminikondala  has  given  as  one  line,  which  when  repeated 
four  times  conveys  four  several  meanings : — 

(1)  ©«5oqc  ®^^@<5«SC 
(2r©^G>qc  ^'^^©C^SC 

(3)  ©^^qc  •^©CaSC 

(4)  ©«zs>qc  ^®0«SO 

(1)  The  jungle  trees  became  bright  with  the  tender  foliage  ; 

(2)  The  forest  became  bright  by  reason  of  the  assemblage  of 

plantain  trees ; 

(3)  The  eloped  wife  glistened  with  (her)  streaming  tears  ; 

(4)  The  jungle  was  bent  with  (the  weight  of)  the  dew  upon 

the  tender  leaves. 

The  same  elegant  writer  has  given  as  several  pans  of 
this  kind,  of  which  the  reader  will  observe  the  following 
stanza,  consisting  of  ten  letters  in  each  line,  when  divided 
into  two  may  be  read  without  the  second  half,  hy  supplying 
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its  place  with  the  first  half  read  from  the  last  letter ;  or 
from  the  end  to  the  beginning  and  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  as  in  the  English  word  Glenelg. 

cad'ooq    :  q(3®  6  C3 

(1)  The  lotus  (Nelumbrium  speciosum)  reared  in  the  water  of 

the  river  was  opeoed  ; 

(2)  The  kdndattd  (Cuculus  melano-leuccu)*  obtained  its  great 

delight,  the  water  ; 

(3)  The  noise  of  the  birds  that  received  the  water  echoed  ; 

(4)  The  moon  that  emitted  rays  on  all  sides  lost  her  brilliancy. 

From  the  same  writer,  abounding  in  puns  of  different 
kinds,  the  following  is  selected  as  a  specimen  of  a  stanza 


*  A  species  of  cuckoo,  with  a  peculiarly  plaintive  cry.  It  is 
supposed  by  the  Sinhalese  that  this  bird  is  *' begging  for  water  from 
the  clouds,  since  it  cannot  satisfy  its  thirst  otherwise  than  by  swallowing 
drops  of  water  Id  the  air.*'  Some  suppose  that  it  has  a  hole  or  defect 
in  its  beak  or  tongue  which  prevents  it  from  sipping  water.  Mr.  Wilson 
has  the  following  note  with  reference  to  this  bird  at  page  14  of  the 
«M6ghaDdta":— 

«  The  Chataca  is  a  bird  supposed  to  drink  no  water  but  rain-water  ; 
of  course  he  always  makes  a  prominent  figure  in  the  description  of  wet 
and  cloudy  weather.  Thus,  in  the  rainy  season  of  our  author's 
*  Ratu*Sa9har6,'  or  assemblage  of  seasons  : — 

The  thirsty  Chataka  impatient  eyes 
The  promised  waters  of  the  labouring  skies, 
Where  heavy  clouds,  with  low  but  pleasing  song. 
In  slow  procession  murmuring  move  along.*' 

In  the  translated  "  Amarak6sha  *'  it  appears  that  the  Chataka  is  a 
bird  not  yet  well  known,  but  that  it  b  possibly  the  same  as  the  Piphiay 
a  kind  of  cuckoo  {Cuculus  radiaim). 
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composed  of  two  letters  in  the  alphabet^  and  in  which  are 
incorporated  all  the  vowel  sounds  :— 

0kejj©»  8©«  ©  « 

«©  5^3  ©^  &  Q  ^ 

©^  »^o&Q  ^^  ©  «o 

es^d^ocs^a^©  £g@^  ©  ^ 

Birds  of  divers  coloars  entered  the  forest ;  the  nd  (Meaua 
Ferrea)  and  hakmi  (Nauclia  orientalis)  became  fresh  (with 
foliage) ;  the  unwise  eloped  wives  have  received  no  consolation  ; 
(and)  the  forests  became  rivers  to  the  bathing  elephants. 

Illustrative  of  the  decorations  of  style  which  the  Sin- 
halese poets  make  their  study,  I  may  also  mention  the 
existence  in  their  compositions  of  what  may  be  termed 
rhymes  in  the  middle  of  a  stanza.  This  is  very  common 
except  in  short  metre.  Of  this  species  the  following  will 
serve  as  an  example : — 

©iS@»©  «  ©>(3  C53  #q«  q«  o®^Q>  tQ  Gi  d 

9^qp^  q  «  ^    C33  q«dc3  QiQ>  @»«3©  8  «a  tf 

og  •»©  A  ^      tS3  ^sy^Q&ts^  @iiS^&  o  o  d* 

^  <;    «  OD     cao  d«  e^QtQ  ^co^®  &  g^  d 

O  Chief  (Mndaliy&r)  Disan&yaka  I  unbounded  in  wealth  by 
reason  of  your  valuable  charities  !  just  as  the  increase  of  learning 
in  proportion  to  its  impartation  to  others ;  on  my  bended  knees 
do  I  constantly  pray  that  you  will  visit  us. 

The  two  following  verses  may  be  read  in  one  diagram  of 
uniform  construction  by  the  omission  of  sixteen  letters  : — 

•  (1)  C^  OG  q^e  C  SO 

(2)  8c303  (2D«  &QS>  s  C 

(3)  tadQes^iQ  ^tSioQ^         g  O 

(4)  e®@<3e3  ^cs  @^^.sa®ke3  g  Q 

*  The  numbers  have  reference  to  the  lines  in  the  diagram  on  page  282. 
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(1)  The  forest  has  receiyed  bright  teoder  foliage. 

(2)  The  heavens  (vacuum)  became  bright  with  blue  rainy  clouds. 

(3)  The  ponds  have  received  their  brightening  (elements  the)  water. 

(4)  The  world  (itself)  thus  greatly  brightened. 

(5)  ®^®§g  e5<j  8Se3  C3  o 

(6)  ^^Q  ss^id  <5«DO)  «  (3 

(7)  £Sid3  c<q  8ge  «  C 

(8)  oS^Sqco  6(5-89  cs  q 


The  young  peacocks  delighted  with  the  storm,  and  having 
ascended  the  nearest  but  large  mountains,  commenced  to  play 
about  in  divers  (two)  ways,  by  spreading  their  wings  adorned 
(wet)  with  blue. 


Gy 
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I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  presenting  the  reader 
with  another  diagram.    It  is  the  one  in  the  annexed  Plate 
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(see  page  283*)  by  Koratota  Terunndnse,  who  received  a 
handBome  reward  from  his  sovereign,  B&j&dhi  RdjasiQha,* 
for  the  cleverness  and  ability  with  which  he  introduced 
into  one  diagram  twelve  well-meant  elegant  stanzas. 

1.  eaefiqcac  *«s  ^^  ^<^^  coo     o 

1 3.  8^S©(8i)«  <J«D«co®«  otf  «e5         c 
.  4.  fiSoDtO  ^<5o  «®^®  «©«  4aQo)    (3 

(4)  I  bow  to  the  great  Sirigana  (Buddha),!  who  abstained 
from  idle  praise  (exaggeration)  ;  (3)  who  was  firm,  renowned, 

*  The  writer  has  given  his  ntme  and  the  date  of  his  oompoiition,  &o., 
in  the  followuu^  stanzas.  The  Saka  era  (from  the  date  of  the  reign  of 
a  king  of  that  name)  is  much  in  use  among  Sinhalese  scholars.  It 
commences  78  years  after  the  Christian  era. 

iQ  AS)    6dcQ6i  «KO:fc  ^®^®  00^  <5i  Q  & 

Bev.  Dhammdr&ma,  the  disciple  of  the  Preceptor  of  three  Sovereigns, 
hath  composed  this  novel  diagram  embodying  twelve  stanzas,  in  the  sixth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Bdjadhi  Rijasiyha,  and  in  the  yenx  of  Saka  1708  : — 

M^S  g    •e)oMO  «3<5Sb  ficaoed^  di 

m)(o^  g    QoO  6^  9(B  oe)^«)9  £q  <^ 

This  king,  having  with  delight  seen  with  bis  eyes  this  diagram,  like 
unto  a  noose  on  the  necks  of  his  (the  writer^s)  rival  poets,  has  made  an 
ofiering  to  this  Chief  Priest  of  an  estate  called  Pall^b^dda,  as 
long  as  the  earth  shall  endure  (in  perpetuity). 

t  There  are  no  less  than  twenty-six  epithets  for  Buddha.  They  are 
embodied  in  the  following  six  lines  from  the  "  N4mavaliya"  :~ 
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andy  like  a  precious  gem,  who  extingaished  the  fire  of  metempsy- 
chosis ;  (2)  who  was  the  chief  of  the  world,  blessed  with 
prosperity^  who  when  king  Kusa  heard  the  lion's  roar,  who  (by 
self-denial)  extinguished  in  himself  the  allurements  of  sin  and 
vice, — who  was  gentle  (cold)  as  the  moon,  benevolent,  the  saviour 
of  men,  the  ocean  of  river-like  wisdom,  and  who  destroyed  the 
weakness  of  the  heart  by  means  thereof. 


II. 


1.  .20©<5«5C3©csfi5oo5(5®^9®«<5'  esa 

1 2.  <^0<^®AAO«£)g(3g)AS)goe3e9  gss 

4.  Ag)Qt3«qgd'«d'3{S3®gS<Ocs  sa 


a®a>i«^  eosz«^  $GoS)d  ^S)o  ^^  S 

^«C^cg<5i  oc^Sg  Sg  od^  65«)  at 

( 1 )  od<eo,  derived  from  c^a^  (Sanskrit),  means  "  allwise  **];  (3)  oeod. 
firom(99fiOQ5a  (San8krit),mean8*<  master"  or '<  teacher*';  (3)  96^q  mean8 
"  the  enemy  of  M6ra,"  a  god  inimical  to  Buddha  ;  (4)  BSh8Si^6if  from 
a^cst  and  ^q6i,  means  **  the  teacher  of  Niwan  " — the  mmmum  hoHum 
of  the  Buddhist — ^the  doctrine  of  the  extinction  or  annihilation  of  the 
human  soul ;  (5)  g<dg,  compounded  of  §«S  and  ^g,  means  **  supreme 
intelligence  "  ;  (6)  aS>a>itd  is  the  Elu  expression  of  the  Sanskrit  eaS)«aco 
^^>  **  eyes  on  all  sides  " — omniscient ;  (7)  ocotti,  **  five  eyes,"  having 
reference  to  the  five  powers  of  right  which  his  followers  attribute  to 
Buddha— they  are,  first,  «>osia,  which  means  e)etf^a,  '<  bodily  eye,'* 
the  power  whereof  was  so  great  that  it  is  said  he  could  see  the  distance 
of  sixteen  miles  just  as  we  can  see  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  inches, 
and  that  it  was  composed  of  five  colours ;  i.e.,  the  eye-lids  were 
blue^  their  sockets  glossy  yellow,  their  comers  red,  the  whites  of  the 
eyes  enowy  white,  and  their  black  ^e/  bUich  ;  secondly,  ^c)^Cft  or  ^^loo, 
«<  godly  eye,"  which  had  the  power  of  seeing  that  which  the  «^tt  could 
not  penetrate  ;  thirdly,  Oi«)ttt  or  Ot^Oi^iCft,  '*  eye  of  wisdom,"  which 
means  in  English  "the  mind's  eye,"  capable  of  an  insight  into 
superlative  wisdom ;  fourthly,  gg^o,  "  Buddha*s  eye,"  a  sight  which 
none  possessed  but  those  who  became  Buddha  by  predestination  ;  and 
fifthly,  ooOtDiO  (vide  supra),  "  omniscience  ** — (8)  ^^&d,  from  ^o»  and 
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(4)  Bow  ye  to  the  peerless  (Baddha)  of  golden  tbjb,  without 
pride  and  the  evil  propensities  of  humanity  ;  (3)  whose  face  was 
like  the  moon,  who  had  beanty  which  pleased  all,  and  a  voice  like 
that  of  the  Indian  cuckoo  ;  (2)  who  was  not  covetous,  was  without 
a  thirst  for  evil  desires,  unavaricious,  five-eyed,  and  the  emanci- 
pator of  hell ;  (I)  who  was  blameless,  precious  as  a  gem,  not  led 
away  by  the  allurements  of  royalty,  and  preserved  the  mind  from 
vacillation. 


III. 


1.  C5)0)C3§C3@^3C3  qoDg03q©£q®eo         q 
1 2.  0D<Ji8g©g©«<5c3««J)©®«a3)®  q 

4.   GDG0C»CO^d'fi«C300O«c5<5qqq  ^ 


&d,  '<  father  of  the  world  *' ;  (9)  ^o^c  o^  ^^^^  means  <<  of  ten-fold 
power,**  having  reference  to  the  ten  powers  of  the  body  and  the  ten  powers 
of  the  mind  which  his  followers  attribute  to  Buddha ;  (10)  ^^dg,  from 
^03  *'to  conquer"  and  ^g  '*  supreme  " — ^the  supreme  conqueror — which 
means  the  conqueror  of  death  ®d  (the  powers  of  the  soul — C3oc)«oos^, 
vide  Clough's  Dictionary  ;  lust^  anger,  ignorance,  self-confidence,  and 
pride— easion ;  merit  and  demerit — ^c3e»oass))d ;  and  ebd,  god  of  that 
name  before  explained);  (11)  a^^&Q^i  or  c^®tsSQcoQ6i,  from  «i)«XD 
cog  (Sanskrit),  "good  in  every  way  **  ;  (12)  fi5©4l85  (the  word  in  the 
text),  from  ^o»^  (Sanskrit)  <<  full  of  prosperity  **  ;  (13)  •cadcD,  from 
•O3S0CDQD(P41i),  means  "chief  of  the  world**;  (14)  god9g  has  different 
meanings,  one  of  which,  according  to  its  plain  derivation,  means  "  the 
chief  who  is  gone  to  good  (Ninr&na)**  from  gg  '*good,**  oof  "received,** 
and  9g  **  chief** ;  (15)  Cidq^aiS,  "  men-converting  driver,**  having 
reference  to  the  facility  with  which  he  converted  mankind  to  his 
doctrines,  just  as  easily  as  a  coachman  leads  his  horse  ;  (16)  QtOi,  a  term 
as  also  used  to  one  of  the  heathen  gods  Ooj^ademyd,  and  means,  when 
applied  to  Buddha,  "the  peerless,**  who  has  not  his  like — himself 
supreme;  (17)  ^®^^,  ''king,  by  reason  of  his  righteousness**; 
(18)  QOAt  vide  go^g,  without  the  adjunct  ^g  ;  (19)  gg  (it  will 
exceed  the  bounds  of  this  Paper  to  enter  into  a  definition  of  this  term, 
suffice  it,  however,  to  state  that  it  means)  "a  pandit,**  "  blossoming,**  or 
"  awaking  from  sleep  ** ;  (20)  xQe>ci^<^f ''  teacher  of  the  three  worlds  ** ; 
(31)  •C^Sg,  "chief  of  the  world** ;  (22)figodA,  "  all  wisdom  acquired 
by  himself** ;  (23)  38i)At,  "  altogether  a  beautiful  person  ** ;  (24)^qmO) 
"  chief  of  the  world** ;  (25)  ^•c*«tf>  "chief  of  tiie  three  worlds** ;  and 
(26)  §«,  "  conqueror.** 
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(4)  Bow  ye  to  the  sapreme  Baddba,  who  was  without  last, 
decrepitude  and  its  concomitant  ills,  the  doncn*  of  donors,  the 
admiration  of  the  good,  who  arrived  at  the  goal  of  metem- 
psychosis ;  (3)  who  pleased  the  priesthood,  was  houseless,  a 
stranger  to  distress  ;  (2)  who  was  humble  and  agreeable,  gave 
consolation  to  men,  and  procured  Nivana  ;  (1)  who  was  easily 
satiated,  quick  of  perception,  self-denying,  renowned  in  the  world, 
and  (who  moreover)  granted  Br4hma^s  prayer. 


IV. 


1.  (5(3(5(5Sq8  i8a^o^S5^^«)<s)«)qq^  q 

1 2.  o^ac5a3)C(5®(Jc38c38cj®«5D®o  q 

I  3.  (3ca«©c3^®^C5  o«5q«ca©«)®oo  q 

4.  (3S5tf,Q4fi^ca®o«SoawD<:t^O«  q 


(4)  Bow  ye  to  the  feet  of  Buddha,  who  was  a  treasure  of 
compassion,  successful  in  profound  meditation  (that  which  brings 
its  object  fully  and  undisturbedly  before  the  mind),  and  pleased  all 
men  ;  (3)  who  was  like  the  new  brilliant  moon,  did  not  secretly  sin, 
and  gave  Nivana  ;  (2)  who  loved  not  sinful  men,  and  practically 
carried  out  his  profound  doctrines  ;  (1)  who  could  dive  with  his 
into  other's  minds,  and  who  cared  '^  not  a  straw  ^  (2^  gr.)  for  the 
impure  human  body  which  the  ignorant  regard  as  a  banner. 

1.  ^aD®<;®«)0©^g<:t5aG30a  ca 

12.  ^©«^c3qqo(3<atf<j^Oi5SQC3cs  ca 

I  3.  ^cac2D®<5®a5g(5«©g©®(58  o 

4.  ^S<5''2JD^®qa©«d'^0c3<j^2O  ■  ca 

(4)  Bow  ye  to  him  who  had  no  impediment  against  seeing,  was 
unintoxicated  with  vain-glory,  the  chief  of  Nivana,  resident  in 
forests,  and  who  enjoyed  the  food  of  meditation ;  (3)  who  was  not 
enticed  away  by  desires,  was  deserving  of  offerings,  worthy  of 
adoration,  and  had  no  lusts  ;  (2)  who  was  the  (victorious)  banner 
of  the  world,  who  obtained  the  fruitful  Nivana,  enjoyed  laudable 
prosperity,  subjugated  evil  concupiscence  and  all  improper  desires, 
ceased  to  wander  (in  the  regions  of  metempyschosis),  was  able  to 
convert  men,  and  was  self-denying  and  omniscient. 
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J  2.  fl©Sk5>^g«tfi)c3g©S©c38«        cd 
13.  85^5cs<jQ5©<5«©®<jSc>tfi^        GO 

(4)  Bow  je  to  him  who,  at  the  foot  of  the  B6  tree,  hy  the 
Bohjugation  of  evil  passions  and  luats,  attained  pre-eminence, 
who  sent  many  to  iVtrana,  dried  the  springs  of  sin,  and  was  in 
speech  hold  as  a  lion ;  (3)  who  was  of  young  and  tender  hody,  and 
of  superior  mental  and  hodily  accomplishments,  who  continued  in 
moral  merit,  and  destroyed  the  morhid  appetites ;  (2)  who  was 
pre-eminent  in  merit  and  happiness,  unattracted  hy  the  female 
sex,  and  peculiarly  fit  for  Nivana  ;  (1)  who  was  steady  and 
uniform  in  the  ohservance  of  religious  and  moral  ohligations,  and 
wishful  of  pleasing  the  priesthood  ;  who  acted  up  to  the  letter  of 
his  doctrines,  and  was  a  treasury  of  penance. 

I  1.   q<5q<5<5d«)C3C3CSC3;fi(5«GDGOC5)  co 

J  2.  qoots:>20(5®flo8^(5ffl)^qO'253     go 

Is,   q®G3«GD©®€OC3<5'25D©S©Ss8(Ji       GO 

(4.  q®®q^S©qe)Q<K)q«s®G33C3§ooi      go 

(4)  Bow  ye  with  pleasure  to  him  who  gave  Nivana  and  conso- 
lation to  people,  had  the  speech  of  wisdom,  and  was  the  chief 
of  the  world  ;  (3)  who  was  very  full  of  telesadhutMga*  who 
revealed  to  men  the  hidden  treasures  of  morality,  and  did  not 
annoy  or  distress  any  heing  ;  (2)  who  was  the  chief  of  men — 
humble,  and  daazling  with  the  resulting  prosperity  of  hundreds 
of  meritorious  acts,  and  sinned  not ;  (1)  who  was  sinless,  firm 
as  Maham^ra,  possessed  of  chatussatya^  ;  and  for  whom  love 
was  begotten  in  the  minds  of  wise  Br&hmins. 


*  Tele$adhtUdHga  are  thirteen  religious  oFdioances  to  be  obseryed  by 
the  priesthood,  and  which,  with  their  minute  subdivisions,  are  too 
nomeroui  for  detail  here. 

f  Chatussatya  are  tour  articles  of  belief  in  Buddhism,  and  are  the 
following : — A  belief,  1  at,  in  that  certainty  of  sorrow ;  2nd,  that  it  proceeds 
from  sensual  desires ;  8rd,  that  the  subjugation  of  both  is  by  Nivana ; 
and  4th,  in  the  means  of  obtaining  that  happy  state. 
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4.  aa<5«g)^®(50)o5et3©«q<5©       « 


VIII. 


(4)  Bow  ye  to  Bnddha,  who  was  pure»  and  wishfal  of  snbja- 
gating  the  passioDS  and  evil  desires  ;  (3)  who  died  to  die  no  more» 
was  without  desires,  fond  of  the  forest,  benevolent,  and  nnqoa- 
lified  for  the  laity  ;  (2)  who  was  robed,  handsome,  firm,  and 
anintoxicated  with  vanity,  and  had  tenfold- wisdom  ;  (1)  who 
possessed  six  species  of  intelligence  superior  to  that  of  all  men, 
was  infinite  in  wisdom,  and  obtained  offerings  from  gods  and  men. 


IX. 


1.  (3C3©^g«e«®^®«O)(J^S«0DS  Q 
1 2.  oes^d  o^ScsD^cD<5«®(£)©S)^  fi 
I  3.  (5fi3cs«5<5^ofi§©«8^(»^(3©6  Q 

(1)  I  bow  unto  him  who  had  no  affliction  or  sorrow,  was 
wishful  of  redeeming  others,  was  like  unto  a  ship  (which  wafted 
men  over  the  ocean  of  metempsychosis),  and  free  from  desire  to  sin  ; 
(2)  who  was  of  glowing  splendour,  chief  of  the  priesthood — had  no 
delight  in  witnessing  the  fights  of  beasts  and  birds,  and  shunned 
the  allurements  of  hell ;  (3)  who  was  the  chief  of  scieuce  and  of 
the  fine  arts,  was  least  desirous  of  asking  (so  as  to  subject 
himself  to  ignominy)  ;  (4)  who  with  his  heart  gauged  the  world — 
was  a  master  mind,  a  store-house  of  wise  designs  (whereby  and 
by  reason  of  his  ordinances  men  obtained  Mvana) — ^the  chief  of 
the  wise,  and  the  holiest  of  the  holy* 

1.  GDODcoGoqSfi  &^^C^&q&&QB  a 

12.  cs)«)<JiO)©q«©«)<5©C5<Jc55^a:  Q 

13,  <2D^8co©s©SO®<5^SDQ«(S)a©  e 
4.  GDqg^^oo)csq«q®«GD«©o  S 

(3)  Bow  ye  (to  Buddha)  who  will  be  bom  no  more,  the  father 
of  the  priesthood  ;  (1)  the  chiefest  of  the  chief — chief  by  reason  of 
his  moral  and  religious  lectures — who  extinguishes  sorrow — 
attracted  many  to  himself,  whose  smile  played  amidst  the  rays  of 
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his  white  brilliant  teeth  ;  (4)  whose  word  was  the  theme  of  the 
wise,  who  was  not  idle,  and  the  chief  of  men  ;  (2)  whose  word 
had  a  deep  signification,  whose  voice  was  sweety  and  whose 
prowess  was  great. 

1.  o««J)qc3©«  <J«Sa<:t®^^<5©     ^ 

12.  o8<Jcs5e5©«(5gS:fieD(5®65«  ^ 

]  3.  C3coc3gfi«q  daQoqqcQ^^Q         ^ 

4.  C3a«e)fi<5q  g^©e)eo®q®(2D§       ^ 

(2)  Bow  ye  to  him  who  was  of  a  fullj  developed  body — 
avoided  Ana^geya's  flowery  charms,  and  was  engaged  in  deep 
meditation  regarding  Nivana  ;  (1)  who  pleased  all,  resided  in  the 
country,  was  of  six  colours,  peaceful,  and  actuated  with  righteous 
principles  ;  (4)  was  worthy  of  praise,  had  a  fascinating  speech — 
and  gave  to  beggars  without  question  ;  (4)  who  was  the  chief  of 
the  Sdkiya  race,  great  and  happy,  well  clad,  worthy  of  adoration  ; 
and  who  subjugated  the  passions. 

1.  q^e$3q^2SCd  Se3o®c8^S@<d£$  Q 

J  2.  <ijo03®«5)c3  ^<^«®o<^©«ct>  (5 

*     I  3,  qo®«®q  ScD8cs<5'®dsoc3G)  q 

4.  q<qqq®<s)«  /S3ca«aaa8<58(3(3(3  o 

(1)  Bow  ye  to  him  who  was  the  delight  of  men,  and  devoid  of 
vicious  inclinations,  was  bom  of  an  illustrious  race,  who  enjoyed 
in  meditation  the  fruits  of  Nivana ;  (2)  which  men  procured  as 
soon  as  his  words  reached  their  ears  ;  (3)  (bow  ye  him)  who  was 
moderate  in  speech,  who  swept  away  all  fear,  and  frightened  the 
three  daughters  of  Mlira  ;  (4)  who  was  like  unto  a  banner,  who 
raised  the  banner  of  victory  in  all  his  actions,  who  had  an  insight 
into  things  in  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  water ;  who  was 
resplendent,  and  was  (moreover)  pure  at  heart.* 

*  The  above,  although  a  free  translation,  made  with  the  assistance  of 
several  oommeniaries,  is  nevertheless — being  confined  to  each  line,  and 
therefore  without  any  attempt  at  arrangement — less  elegant  than  it 
should  otherwise  prove.  The  governing  words  of  each  sentence  ''Bow 
ye  '*  or  "  I  bow  **  will  be  found  placed  at  the  beginning  of  each  line 
with  which  the  writer  has  commenced  the  translation. 
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There  ia  also  another  species  of  pan  called  g&Q  suvaloy  or 
"double-meaniDg  verse,"  much  esteemed  by  the  Sinhalese. 
It  is  to  be  found,  though  spariugly,  in  several  of  the  best 
authors.     In  the  Kavyasikare  we  find  the  following  :— 

«o;f  ©d'q  @^'id  ©® 

-8SScs<?§ca(5  csesT  ©« 

^®qd  Oiq^Sg  ©«5D 

Free  from  many  faults — 

1.  e^(53d©« ^Dirf. ©(Jq 

possessed  of  previous  (ly  obtained   or  done)  merit  (and) 
iotelligence, 

2.  ©« -8S5ca<f§cs<J, escf 

imbued  with  faith. 

3.  cp^qrf Oiq(§©« 

Woman,  by  reason  of  those  qualities,  is  like  ^^  grammar."* 

4.  dc3<j c5^®Ka«f ©«. «^<?C^?^ 

This  comparison  is  explained  by  the  same  stanza  con- 
veying different  ideas,  as  follows : — 

It  is  by  reason  of  (the  following)  properties  that 

4.     ©« c9-e35®c3«f 

she  is  like  the  symbols  of  sound :  i 

dc3<j csqc^sp^ 

that  is  to  say — 

1.  '*iVa/"  and  ^^varada^^  are  produced  by  elision.f 

«Gf ©C5q ©« «^d 

2.  The  verb  is  the  seveoth  section.^ 

^  The  word  here  rendered  '^  grammar"  is  in  the  Sinhalese  a  compound 
term,  which  means  the  "  symbols  of  sound  "  {sadalahwpi), 

f  As  <eo^  and  ^6q  are  produced  by  the  elision  or  lopping  of  ^Odof 
and  3^^^,  so  woman,  according  to  the  first  translation,  was  shown  to  be 
blameless,  lopped  of  all  her  faults. 

{  The  verb  which  is  the  subject  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  grammar 
conveys  an  act,  as  in  the  agency  which  is  indicated  by  previously  done 
or  obtained  merit. 
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^9Sca ©« .tQtsf ^p^csd" 

3.     The  word  "  hedahili  **  is  produced  by  substitution.* 

®i<t  oBgQc:) qp®qrf 

The  above  conveys  both  a  rule  of  grammar  and  an 
enloginm  npon  the  female  sex.  In  either  sense  it  is 
grammatically  correct,  in  both  senses  it  is  elegant,  and  in 
neither  is  it  defective  in  imagery. 

These  lines  afford  us  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  date 
of  the  *^  Sidatsapgar&va."  For  although  many  a  Siijhalese 
scholar  believes  that  the  grammarian  who  professes  to 
write  his  work  upon  the  precepts  of  *^  unerring  custom  '* 
after  the  established  usage  of  eminent  writers,  has  borrowed 
most  of  his  illustrations — such  as  ^tsf  or  qf?X)cS — from  the 
Kdviyasekarey  yet  I  think,  apart  from  the  modernism  of  the 
style  of  the  last-mentioned  work, — a  fact  which  suflSciently 
refutes  the  above  opinion, — there  is  almost  conclusive  evi- 
dence to  support  the  more  generally  prevailing  belief  that 
'*  the  last-mentioned  work  was  in  point  of  date  subsequent  to 
that  of  the  grammar."  I  say  there  is  nearly  conclusive 
evidence,  because  the  poet,  in  reference  to  the  verb  in  the 
stanza  under  consideration,  places  it  in  the  seventh  section 
or  chapter  of  grammar — a  division  which,  as  far  as  my 
inquiries  have  extended,  is  to  be  found  in  no  other  work  on 
grammar  except  the  "  Sidatsaygardva."  Taking  then,  the 
date  of  the  grammar  to  have  been  before  the  Kdviyasekarey 
we  are  by  no  means  at  a  loss  to  say  that  it  was  written 
after  the  Kavsilumanay  from  which  the  grammarian  has 
quoted  the  following  passage  : — 

o<5^SsQ  <go@>cs>^  @^e3®ki)^q  ^iSoicsicB. 
She   came  slowly,  according  to  the   king's  wish,  and   hid 
herself  aside,  &q, 

®  As  by  adet  (a  term  of  (rrammar  for  giving  possession  to  one  sound 
a  different  one)  ^<:jc9(5  becomes  eoi^cSQ,  so  the  naturally  unbelieving 
sinful  woman  was  imbued  with  fnith. 

57—87  M 
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Kawsilumna  was  written  by  Ealik&Ia  Sahitya 
Sarawajayoa^  or  King  Pandita  Parakrama  B&hn  III., 
who  floarished  a.d.  1266^  and  the  Kdviyasekare  was 
composed  by  Totagamaw^  in  the  34th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Par&krama  Bdha  YI.,  who  ascended  the  throne 
A.D.  1410. 

Between  these  two  dates,  therefore,  was  the  ^'  Sidatsapga- 
r&va  "  composed.  But  we  are  still  unable  to  state  at  what 
precise  period  of  time  (during  an  interval  which  covers  a 
space  of  178  years)  it  was  published. 

Extending,  however,  our  investigations  a  little  farther,  it 
may  not  prove  to  be  an  idle  theory,  nor  one  inconsistent  with 
that  which  we  have  just  propounded^  to  identify  Patirdja^ 
to  whom  allusion  is  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ^^  Sidat- 
sa^gar&va,"  with  the  Wfrasi^ha  Patirdja  mentioned 
in  the  introduction  to  the  ^^  Pansiyapanas  J&takaya."  The 
grammarian,  in  a  sort  of  dedicatory  address  with  which  he 
concludes,  says  : — 

'^May  Patir&ja,  like  unto  a  banner  on  the  sammit  of  the 
mansion-like  village  Radula,  and  who  by  the  arm  of  his  exten- 
sive ramparts  governs  the  whole  of  the  southern  (division  of) 
Layk&,  be  long  prosperous  I  I  have  composed  the  '  Sidatsay- 
gardva'  at  his  kind  request,  and  with  a  view  to  disseminate 
(the  knowledge  of)  the  rudiments  of  cases,  &c.,  in  the  native 
(Sinhalese)  language.  The  wise  man»  who  shall  have  learnt  its 
rules  both  primary  and  secondary,  and  shall  have  made  grammar 
his  study — having  with  facility  removed  the  pretensions  of  the 
learned,  who  are  elated  with  pride — will  constantly  hoist  up  the 
flag  of  victory  in  (this  land  of)  La^ka,  like  the  boundless 
ocean  with  the  renown  of  its  waves  widespread  in  all 
directions," 

Patirdja  was  not  a  king,  but  a  chieftain  in  the  south  of 
Ceylon,  "  who  by  the  arm  of  his  extensive  ramparts  governed 
Southern  La^ka,"  and  "  at  whose  request  this  grammar  was 
composed."     Nor  is  it  consistent  with  the  known  history  of 
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this  Island  to  regard  him  as  a  king  of  CeyloD  ;  nor  indeed 
is  he  named  by  the  grammarian  with  a  dignified  expression 
such  as  to  justify  a  like  supposition.  And  that  he  was  a 
minister  of  the  ruling  sovereign,  and  clothed  with  the 
authority  of  a  petty  governor,  we  may  without  difficulty 
believe,  since  we  have  numerous  instances  of  the  kind  in 
the  '*  Mahdva^sa," 

Having  thus  far  arrived  in  the  chain  of  our  investigations, 
the  question  presents  itself,  When  did  Patir&ja  flourish  ?  We 
can  only  obtain  an  answer  to  this  in  case  his  identity  with 
WIrasiflha  Patir&ja,  "the  supreme  minister"  named  in 
the  following  extract,  be  established  : — 

^  It  is  well  that  good  people,  having  given  their  ears  and  bent 
their  minds,  should  hear  the  £Ia  version  of  the  History  of  the 
Lives,  composed  without  departing  from  the  method  of  the  writer 
of  Atuw&,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Supreme  Minister 
Wirasi^ha  Patir^ja,  and  at  the  request  of  the  good  Minister 
Par&krama,  who  commended  the  translation  into  the  £lu  of  the 
lectures  called  *The  Five  Hundred  and  Fifty  Lives,'"  &c. — 
Introduciion. 

The  like  laudable  exertions  in  either  case  bestowed  by  the 
minister  in  the  promotion  of  native  literature,  besides  the 
similarity  of  name  given  to  the  chieftain  mentioned  in  each 
of  the  above  selections,  prove  the  identity  of  the  patron  under 
whose  auspices  the  '*Pansiyapanas  Jdtakaya"  was  trans- 
lated into  Elu,  with  the  provincial  chieftain  who  directed 
the  publication  of  the  Elu  Grammar.  Taking  their  identity 
to  be  thus  established,  we  are  enabled — with  the  assistance 
of  a  tradition  current  in  this  Island,  and  supported  by 
evidence  as  to  its  truth,  that  the  '<  Pansiyapanas  J&takaya  " 
was  translated  during  the  reign  of  a  king  of  the  name  of 
Pardkrama  B&hu,  who  had  Eastisalapura  (Kurun^gala) 
for  the  seat  of  government  —  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as 
possible  the    date    of  the  "  Sidatsa^garSva,"   by  fixing 

upon  Pandita   Pardkrama  Bdhu  IV.  (a.d.    1300—1347), 
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the    only  king    of    tbat  name   who    had    his   court  at 
Kurun^gala.* 

There  are  many  other  YuvalaYerseB  in  several  books  ;  but 
it  will  suflBce  to  make  one  more  selection  from  the  YSfa- 
ratndkare — a  book  no  less  celebrated  for  its  doctrines  on 
medicine  than  esteemed  for  the  elegance  of  its  versification: — 

8qBS  (?-©o  &dtQ  6 

235(S  C5S«5(3^  8S©  (5 

First  translation,  taking  the  subject  of  the  stanza  as^ 
Buddha: — 

Always  do  I  bow  to  the  Mahdmera-like  Buddha,  who- 

a>i®©d',..©^® S®C3<J S5cD-€ft 

surrounded  by  all  castes  and  races — 

B8Qdssi(Q ca© s^^ 

emitting  lovely  rays — 

SS^...®^csid...dbd 

possessed  unchangeable  fruitful  virtues. 

8qSS iSd tQd...cQ^ 

Second  translation,  taking  the  subject  of  the  stanza  aa-the- 
Mahdmera : — 

Always  do  I  bow  to  the  Buddha-like  Mah&mera,  whof 

«)i®©<5 ©§® e6(2D'€^...g©^^d' 

encircled  by  all  hills  and  rocks — 
8S©<5i8a<9 «© «50«r 

*  The  following  remarks  from  the  learned  translator  of  the  ^  Maha- 
va^sa*'  support  the  above  theory: — <*  Pa^ jita  Par&krama  Blihn  IV. 
(Karun^ala,  a.d.  l319-l347).^Relationsfaip  not  stated  ;  devoted  hi» 
time  exclusively  to  religious  observances,  and  to  the  building  and 
establishing  sacred  edifices  at  Kurnn^ala.  Many  religious  and 
historical  works,  among  them  the  'Mahava^sa,*  were  compiled  under 
his  auspices." — Tumour. 

f  This  is  used  in  the  masculine  gender;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  the  Elu  has  not  the  neuter,  although  it  is  known  to> 
most  of  the  Oriental  languages. 
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resplendent  with  pleasing  lustre — 

8eB§ ®ts:><s^...dbd 

has  firm  substantial  qualities. 

8fi98...«S<5...ts<5 (?-« 

I  should  not  omit  to  add  to  the  above  one  other  species  of 
composition  called  Debds,  or  "dialogues."  They  are  generally 
-the  language  of  imagination,  wound  up  at  the  conclusion 
with  some  reality  or  praise  (as  the  case  may  be)  which  the 
writer  wishes  to  convey.  The  following  from  the  PeratoMd- 
Mritd  is  a  good  illustration : — 

Q^afcs^  -83®  §g<5  eS®  csi®®^©^  @^©C  ^ 
@»SS)  C5DC5  QDCS  <f^«f  Oids^®dd  ^§  ^ 
®qS  cBde^  ®9  ®q05ws  £s^d  c©  rs) 

The  above,  when  rendered  into  a  dialogue^  is  read  as 
'follows  :— 

The  Ocean  : — (^«faq.     O  Moon  I 

The  3/oo«.— a8®  g9<;.     What,  0  Ocean  ? 

The  Ocean: — j9®  csi©(»©q  «^©(5aD.  Why  does  thou 
hide  thyself  behind  the  skirts  of  the  shore  ? 

The  Moon: — 9<®&  cod  cdo  q&fSi  Oids^^dd  ^§£0 
9^a  d9e9e<Sf.  (Because)  the  enlightened  King 
Par&krama  gives  away  his  (elephants)  to  those  who 
are  in  quest  of  elephants  and  horses.* 

The  Ocean : — S)@  ©^OMd  ead  c^^  ^6<^  zsiiQ®  ®>e39® 
(^-tf gof  ogdi  ^i£0.  (Nay)  the  offering  of  that 
silver  brilliancy  (gentleness)  of  rays,  which  thou 
hast  emitted  is  (alone)  sufficient  to  please  him 
(towards  thee,  and  deter  him  from  such  an  act).t 

^  This  answer  oonvejs  to  a  person  well  read  in  the  mythology  of 
^e  East  greater  information  than  the  words  themselves  impart.  *'  I  do 
^so,  lest  the  enlightened  King  Par^krama,  who  gives  awaj  elephants  to 
those  who  are  in  quest  of  elephants  and  horses,  should  also  part  with 
my  own  elephant,  which  is  my  habitation.** 

t  The  ocean  is  here  represented  to  have  spoken  thus  :  '*  Nay,  the 
offeriDg  of  that  silver-brilliancy  (gentleness)  of  rays  which  thou  hast 
-emitted  is  alone  sufficient  to  please  him  towards  thee,  and  to  prevent 
dum  from  giving  away  thy  habitation.*' 
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Having  thus  given  a  brief,  and  donbtless  an  imperfect,, 
account  of  Sinhalese  poetry,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show 
a  few  rules  of  Versification  or  Prosody, 

Quantity,  feet,  and  pauses  are  necessarily  constituent  part& 
of  all  verses  ;  and  one  great  advantage  which  the  Sinhalese 
possess  over  the  Western  nations,  is  the  existence  in  the 
language  of  the  former  of  symbols  for  long  and  short  sounds, 
indubitably  expressed,  and  without  reference  to  usage  (very 
often  an  uncertain  arbiter)  for  the  ascertainment  of  their 
quantity.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  throughout  used 
the  word  souTid  instead  of  letter.  I  must,  however,  not  omit 
to  mention  that  there  is  a  poetical  license  which  permits- 
the  use  of  a  long  letter  for  a  short  or  a  short  for  a  long 
letter ;  but  this  is  very  rare  indeed  in  good  compositions. 
The  word  6(§  pili,  "  short,"  in  the  following  line,  is  used  for 
the  long  8(§  pili,  "  clothes  '*  :— 

©k.8S330®  ®CD30)3  <f^G)Gf  ®i8  qi^Bg  ®^BQ  qt^^Q 
Even  if  leaves  can  be  worn  by  being  woven  together, 
Coarse  cloth  can  I  not  wear  outermost  ? 

The  melody  of  the  Sinhalese  verse  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  sounds  or  letters  being  short  or  long, — not  to  mention 
what  is  common  to  all  poetry,  the  choice  of  words,  the  seat 
of  the  accent,  the  pause,  and  the  cadence.  As  in  English,, 
the  coesural  pause*  is  not  without  effect  in  the  Si^halese^ 
Of  this,  the  following  beautiful  lines  from  the  celebrated 
GtUtila  Jdtaka  is  a  good  illustration  : — 


21211212            ==2        == 

111211111 

2 

<5?<l®ef<?§^3®0®«*        :^Gf      :  ; 

:  <^CC?^8S(Sc0C3 

S)> 

2     1          2        2  111         2  »    2        = 

2    12  2    111 

2 

<5^<5®^rfd^©«®C  ®«*  \®®^  :  i 

«3q^a)03Sm 

S)». 

*  This  pause  sometimes  falls  before  the  middle  of  a  line,  bat  it  doea- 
not  thereby  render  the  poetry  less  sweet. 
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212111112=       2=       1112        1         1212 

2      1        211111        2=       2=       11122      111         2 

How  can  I  describe  the  dances  of  the  goddesses — whose  hands 
move  like  lightning,  and  as  if  intent  upon  portraying  a  mass  of 
pictures — whose  feet  move  after  the  music  with  the  same  ease 
with  which  gold  a<lhere^  to  mercury — and  who  look  at  the  com- 
pany from  the  comers  of  their  eyes  with  the  sharpness  of  Cupid's 
darts  ?• 

The  short  sounds  or  letters  are  called  luku  or  laku,  marked 
in  the  Sinhalese  thus,  — ;  and  the  long  sounds,  or  al\  sounds, 
together  with  their  respective  vowels,  with  whose  assistance 
they  are  pronounced,  are  called  ffuru^  marked  thus,  ^. 

Three  of  these  sounds  compose  ^foot^  and  by  a  diversity 
of  arrangement  these  tri-syllables  produce  eight  kinds  of 


^  The  chief  accomplishments  of  the  goddesses  are  hereby  portrayed. 
Mr.  Wilson  says  at  p.  76  of  the  Megha  Duta : — 

^^  It  is  to  the  Commentators  also  that  1  am  indebted  for  the  sole 
occupation  of  the  goddesses  being  pleasure  and  dress.     That  fact — 

to  singy  to  dance, 

To  dress,  and  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye — 

constitutes  a  very  well-educated  female  according  to  the  custom  of 
HiiiddstAn." 

Amongst  the  Sinhalese,  however,  it  is  different.  Except  amongst 
inferior  classes,  all  the  above  so-called  "  ornaments  of  nature,"  save 
elegance  io  dress,  are  looked  upon  by  the  Sinhalese  as  unbefitting  the 
femtile  sex. 

t  An  <|p(^  al  letter  is  a  consonant  which  cannot  be  sounded  without 
the  help  of,  and  being  preceded  by,  a  vowel  sound,  and  which  has  its 
inherent  vowel  sound  suppressed  by  a  symbol  on  the  top  of  the  letter  ; 
e.g.^  d  I  cannot  be  sounded  without  a  vowel ;  this,  together  with  its 
vowel,  produces  one  compound  sound  :  and  they  are  therefore  reckoned 
as  two  short  letters  or  sounds,  or  as  equal  to  one  long  sound.  Thus, 
«)®  mama  =  ®  m  =  S)^  man. 
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feet  ;*  aad  without  atteading  to  any  particular  classifica- 
tion, I  shall  here  enumerate  them  with  their  corresponding 
classical  terms : — 

Sinhalese. 

©^©^^ 

As  in  all  matters  emanating  from  Buddhists,  poetry  is 
with  them  attended  with  its  good  and  bad  effects  upon  the 
poets.  But,  unlike  the  Sanskrit,  Sinhalese  poetry  need 
he  free  from  bad  feet  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  stanza. 
The  Sinhalese  poets  have,  however,  little  attended  to  such 
a  slavish  fear,  and  it  seems  have  freely  given  vent  to  their 
muse  wherever  they  could  elegantly  express  themselves. 

1.  Three  short  sounds,  as  in  ddminitsy  compose  the  Deva- 
gaiiCy  and  it  is  esteemed  a  good  foot. 


Quantity. 

Greek. 

1     V-/    V-X    Vw^ 

Tibrach 

2  w^_ 

Auapoest 

3  ^ 

Bacchic 

4  w  — w 

Amphibrach 

5 

M0I0S8U8 

6 ^ 

Antibachic 

7  — ws^ 

Dactyl 

8  — w_ 

Cretic 

Meaning. 

Sanskrit. 

godly 

^00^^ 

wiudy 

«C5)®^C* 

water 

GSG>(»^ 

sun 

dG>^<S} 

earth 

dcD^^ 

air 

G)eD(»<Sf 

moon 

eocDo^tsJ 

fire 

dCD^^ 

^  The  diaferam,  by  means  whereof  the  quantity  of  poetry  is  ascertained, 
is  indeed  a  clevei  expedient  or  device,  called  QtiG»6t5^6^^y  ^*  spread- 
ing the  rythmical  feet."  It  is  borrowed  from  the  Sanskrit  and  adapted 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  Sighalese.  I  shall  merely  content  myself  at 
present  with  the  following,  which  is  the  correct  mode  in  which  the 
eight  rythmical  feet  are  place  1,  and  which  is  just  sufficient  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  any  piece  of  poetry  composed  of  three  letters  .— 
Sir^halese.  Greek, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 


y    = 


To  enter  into  a  detail  of  this  subject  will  necessarily  occupy  several 
pages,  which  [  can  hardly  afford  at  present. 
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Example. 

Tibrach. 

N^     S.X     ^iX 

«K;©^S>SiSS3oq  oc3eossiS©\ca  cf — Kdviyasekari. 
The  second  institute  of  religion  is  said  to  be  compounded  of 
^ve  ingredients  ;  the  taking — the  deceit — the  intent  to  steal — 
another's  property — and  the  knowledge  thereof.* 

2.  When  a  long  or  al  sound  is  preceded  by  two  short 
sounds,  as  in  sp^ciiSj  the  rythmical  foot  is  called  Wdyagane^ 
one  of  the  bad  feet.  The  Sinhalese  have  a  belief  that  the 
author  of  Guttila  Jdtaka  suffered  transportation— a  misfor- 
tuue,  the  result  of  his  beautiful  work  having  this  foot  at  its 
very  commencement.  That  his  first  stanza  is  an  anapaest  is 
itrue  enough  ;t  but  whether  he  at  all  suffered  banishment 
is  not  correctly  known  except  from  tradition. 

*  This  definition  of  the  crime  of  theft,  furtum,  seems  to  be  more 
comprehensive  than  the  one  in  the  Institutes— /*ur<t<m  est  contraciatio 
fraudulosa  Iticri  faciemU  gratia^  vel  ipsius  reij  veleiiam  tims  ejuttposgei- 
tiannw.  L  4L  1§.  The  text,  when  freely  rendered  into  English,  runs  : 
*^  The  second  institute  of  religion  is  said  to  be  (the  abstaining  from)  theft, 
which  comprehends  the  fraudulent  taking  away  of  another's  property 
mhh  intent  to  steal  (lucri  causd),  knowing  that  it  is  of  another.** 

t  The  stanza  referred  to  is  the  following  : — 

>-/   v^  

9^iStSQs^@^4^4sie&^di     di 
®k^®i(3g^0^®v(j'^^  di 

©^  @^(-4g®c:f  iE9®<5Joe     di 

I  bow  to  (his)  intelligent  Highness  (Buddha) — the  preceptor  of  the 
'three  worlds  (who),  haying  subjugated  all  the  evil  propensities  of  his 
nature — embellished  with  thirty  (corporeal)  beauties,  thrived  in  the 
(resulting)  prosperity  of  hundreds  of  meritorious  acts. — Outtila. 

Note. — *'  The  subjugation  of  the  evil  propensities  of  human  nature  ** 
is  a  doctrine  of  Buddhism,  according  to  which  none  but  a  Buddha  can 
•enter  into  that  holy  state  without  fault  or  sin — a  doctrine,  too,  similar  to 
one  of  the  three  doctrinal  maxims  inculcated  in  the  Elusinian  Mjsteries, 
'« the  attainment  of  mental  peace  by  a  course  of  penetential  purification." 
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Example. 

Anmpoest. 

s^    %m/    — . 

c30(Sde95fi  « 

©q^sJS))^  C3^9^S3S0<3  « — Kdviyasikare. 

The  king  of  the  N&gas  who  (lost  in  admiration)  listened  to  the 
sweet  songs  complimentary  to  himself  oft  repeated  by  the  N&ga 
woman,  was  only  interrupted  by  tears  of  joy. 

Versified. 
The  king  of  serpents  bent  his  ear 
To  th'  oft-repeated  lays  ; 
And  did,  with  breathless  silence,  bear, 
The  music  of  his  praise. 
1  he  minstrel  fair  he  views  and  hears, 
Deep  lost  in  reverie. 
Until  a  flood  of  joyful  tears 
His  captive  soul  sets  free. 

3.  When  one  short  sound  is  followed  by  two  or  long  at 
sounds,  as  in  honestnsy  the  foot  is  called  Jalagane,  and  it 
is  esteemed  good. 

Example, 
Bacchic 

qf®30®«fSw65  q 

As  the  divine  doctor  by  means  of  his  heavenly  antidote  re- 
moves the  malignant  poison  (the  Bodisat),  with  an  intention  to 
remove  the  inordinate  heaviness  of  his  (the  Brahmin's)  hearty 
said  : — 
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4.  A  loDg  or  al  sonnd  preceded  and  followed  by  a  short 

sound,  as  in  UmlciiSj  is  the  Hirugane^  a  bad  foot  productive 

of  sickness. 

Example. 

Amphibrach. 

Ancient,  righteous  monarchs  disregarded  the  faults  of  fools  (the 
ignorant),  of  poets,  of  children,  and  of  wives. 

5.  Three  long  or  al  sounds,  as  in  doctdrSs,  compose  the 

Bumigani^  which  is  a  good  foot. 

Example. 
Molosflos. 

O  QD  A  0  ®^  (^  S  ®  ^ 

The  (ten)  meritorious  gifts  (charities)  are  rice,  water,  garments, 
beds,  flowers,  scents,  ointments,  oil  tor  the  lamp,  habitation 
(lodging),  and  conveyance. 

6*  When  two  long  or  al  sounds  are  followed  by  a  short 
sound  the  foot  is  called  A'kdsagane^  a  bad  one» 

Antibacbic. 

^®^c^®(58a  « 

#  ®:f  do  9^f£  8i  S  ^  ®  to 

€>i  to  ®kt3  CCT  #tD  <;  CD  ®  to 

•^:s3®ttO^(5d9^c83(5e9^d'i8c3ekCd  to 
Some  persons  die  from  (diseases  of)  cfd,  the  constitntioDal  parts 
of  the  body  ;  or  dos,  the  functions  of  life  ;  or  mala,  the  ezcretioDS 
of  the  body ;-— others  die  from  folly,  (excessive)  last,  or  evil 
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passions  ;— others  from  unrighteous  acts  ; — and  others  again  from 
causes  (immediately)  proceeding  from  kings,  thieves,  aad 
enemies* 

7.  When  two  short  sounds  are  preceded  by  a  long  or  al 

sound,  as  in  cdrmin&f  the  foot  is  termed  Chandragani^  a 

good  one. 

FxampU. 
DactyL 

©V(33^^d'^d'S)3(5©^  (^lS<^«^^ 

The  far-famed  monarch  having  descended  from  his  stout  ele- 
phant, walked  with  alacrity,  inspecting  the  park,  amidst  flower 
trees  echoing  the  buzz  of  the  bees,  and  enjoying  the  cool  air 
impregnated  with  (the  sweets  of)  jasmine  (Jasminum  graiMfio- 
rum)  and  idda  (oleander)  flowers. 

8.  The  last  and  the  most  objectionable  foot  is  the  Ginir 
ganfy  consisting  of  a  short  sound  preceded  and  followed  by 
a  long  or  al  sound,  as  in  CastUaa. 

Gretio.  Example, 

<5«r<5  ®^«5  d^sf©tSD®<3  e*d  0»©»2O3qgo3O5S)G>  Sb 
o®C3  ®^  ©^q^caitf©^©^  ®^qc3  S(5S(33«^^05c8^c3  Sh 
®®^2S®»df  o  S  C3  ®  6  <9^  ©  <^  9  <5  C  S  S^<^^g    S>t 

*  <^  dd,  a^ed  doi,  and  c)(3  mo/a^  according  to  the  doctriDes  of  the  Sinha- 
lese books  on  medicine,  are  the  three  constitaent  parts  of  the  honuiD 
frame,  and  whence  all  distempers  result.  D&  comprehends :  1  taste,  2 
blood,  8  flesh,  4  fat,  5  bone,  6  marrow,  and  7  semen  ;  do9  comprehends 
bile,  phlegm,  and  fnnd  ;  and  mo/a  are  the  seven  excretions  of  the  seven  ^; 
«.e.,  1  phlegm,  2  choler,  3  ear-wax,  serum,  &c.,  4  sweat,  5  nails  and 
hair,  6  excrement ;  and  7  rheum,  sediment. 

f  Vide  translation,  Mupra, 
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Besides  the  avoidaDce  of  evil  feet,  a  serious  clog  in  the 
way  of  elegant  versification,  one  other  difficulty  is  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  use  of  certain 
letters  which  are  deemed  objectionable  by  writers  of 
great  authority.  The  author  of  ^^  Sidatsapgar&va  *'  has 
laid  down  the  following  rule: — 

(5oS)QD03^j^<5«®-£9S«^©qf®  <5 

^tZ7QQ>QcQ(i^diSidi®iC^tsieid  d 

The  above,  when  freely  rendered  into  English,  means  : — 

Of  the  alphabet,*  d,  to,  co,  ®,  d,  c5,  qp,  «,  -tf,  c  and  °  are  evil 
characters ;  Q,  o,  S,  g>,  and  C3  are  human  characters ;  and  the 
rest,  9,  ®,  c),  €),  o^,  ^ ,  e),  e,  ^,  are  divine  characters  ;  any  one  of 
which  last  must  be  preferred  to  the  human  characters,  both  in 
the  begiDDiDg  of  a  stanza  as  well  as  before  and  after  the  name  of 
any  person  mentioned  therein.  The  evil  letters,  as  being 
destructive  of  all  prosperity,  are  to  be  avoided  at  those  places. 

^SDo3C^©<2oS^a88(g«^©g  «3 

@od'og®K:3o^Q)g^§)<9'ca:feSDc)®k009S)    Oi 

By  dividing  the  alphabetf  into  four,  so  as  to  produce  the 
letters  qp,  ®,  o,  and  c  respectively  in  the  beginning  of 
each  division,  the  following  diagram  consisting  of  eight 
classes  is'  produced  : — 

^  J.  e.,  five  vowels  and  twenty  consonants,  without  reference  to  the 
loBg  vowels,  since  they  are  prodnoed  from  the  short. 

t  The  Sidatsangardva  confines  the  Eju  alphabet  to  ten  vowels  and 
twenty  consonants  ;  vide  supra. 
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The  first  class  letters,  called  JSakul^ "  weesel,"  are  inimical 
or  opposed  to  the  fifth,  called  Saputd^ "  serpent ";  the  second, 
Mya, "buflfalo,"  to  the  fifth,  Turanga,  "horse";  the  third, 
Makavat,  "  owl,"  to  the  seventh,  Biliputu,  "  raven  ";  and  the 
fourth,  Faj^o,  "tiger,"  to  the  eighth,  Suranganj  "deer." 
All  the  characters  opposed  to  the  first  leUar  of  a  person's 
name  must  be  avoided  both  before  and  after  that  person's 
name. 

It  is  also  laid  down  as  a  rale  of  versification  in  several 
books  of  authority,  that  it  is  objectionable  to  rhyme  a 
stanza  with  any  of  the  following  sounds  :  cs,  e),  go,  and  OGf, 
unless  the  penultimate  letter,  i,  e,y  the  letter  immediately 
preceding  any  one  of  the  above  characters,  be  the  same  in 
all  the  four  lines  ;*  e.g. : — 

t&i®  S^a©  §^  ©^  OC3 

Kavminikofidala* 

^  I  must  not  omit  to  remark  that  this  is  a  rule  strictly  attended  to  by 
all  who  have  the  slightest  claim  to  scholarship.  Indeed  I  have  not 
fonnd  a  departure  from  it  by  any  of  the  standard  writers  amongst  the 
Siyhaiese* 
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The  association  with  the  wicked  is  the  primary  cause  of  eT«ry 
species  of  ill ;  hut  the  company  of  the  righteous  will,  on  the  eoa- 
irary,  result  in  prosperity. 

^ci^s:>isS&tssf9^dcS  ®^3j         diQ 

^@^(3®05a?Q8®«®^         diQ-Ktisa  Jdtaka. 

Away  from  the  wicked — attached  to  the  righteous — possessed 
of  deep  wisdom  and  gentle  virtues  ;  may  I  flourish  (like  a  lamp) 
in  the  household  of  my  race. 

«a®i^98^9c2r  Q^d^d  Scd 

Full  (unempty)  of  kingly  virtues  * — ^replete  with  the  rays  of  his 
worldly  renown,  and  of  great  prowess,  was  the  lion  of  men, 
Eriti  §ri  R4ja  Sipha. 

Kdviyasikare. 
Her    two     brows    were     like    the     rainbow,    her    narrow 
forehead  like  the  moon  in   her  crescent,   and  her    two  long 

^  The  ten  moral  virtues  of  kings  are  here  meant,  and  which  are  1, 
charity  or  almsgiving  ;  2,  observance  of  religious  precepts  ;  8,  liberal 
in  presents  ;  4,  uprightness  and  justice  ;  5,  tenderness  ;  6,  addicted  to 
religious  austerities  ;  7,  mildness  of  temper  ;  8,  compassion  and  mercy  ; 
9,  patience;  10,  peacefulness. 
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pendant    ears    like    the    golden    swing    of  beantj^s    goddess, 
Lakehmi.* 

*,*  The  numerousness  of  the  Sinhalese  poetical  works^ 
the  paucity  of  information  regarding  their  writers,  the 
difficnity  experienced  in  the  collection  of  even  the  little 
known  of  them,  and  the  absence  of  a  library  to  which 
reference  may  be  conveniently  had,— added  to  my  other 
pursuits  (which  leave  me  but  little  leisure), — do  not,  I  regret, 
permit  me  to  bring  to  a  close  the  last  division  of  my  paptr 
—the  Sinhalese  Poets.  I  have,  however,  drawn  out  a  few 
remarks,  though  even  these  will,  I  fear,  exceed  the  bounds 
which  I  originally  intended  for  this  Paper.  I  must  therefore 
content  myself  at  present  with  the  following,  with  a  hope  of 
continuing  the  subject  hereafter : — 

Kaviyasekare, 
"  A  garland  of  flowers  on  the  crown  of  poetry." 
Perhaps  no  poetical  work  in   the  Sinhalese  surpasses 
this  in  point  of  originality  and  depth  of  thought,  and  of 


o  tt  ^g].  fiarrow  forehead  like  the  crescent  moon/'  it  would  seem, 
savours  mach  of  (Jrientfd  imagery.  English  poets  have  always  con- 
sidered *'  an  ample  forehead  **  or  "  a  ipacioug  forehead  *'  as  beautiful ; 
here  the  very  reverse  is  the  admiration  of  the  Sinhalese  poet!  But,  it 
must  be  remarked,  that  however  *'  ample**  or  <* spacious **  the  forehead, 
it  does  not  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  full  orb,  but  the  moon  in  ber 
vane.  Hence,  although  the  poet  has  evinced  but  little  taste  by  his  allusion 
to  "  her,  narroto  forehead,*'  he  yet,  in  my  opinion,  is  far  more  corrpct 
than  many  who  have  compared  the  forehead  to  the  full  moon.  Mr. 
Wilson,  in  a  note  to  the  Megha  DtUOy  at  page  106,  says  :  "  Comparing  a 
beautiful  face  to  the  moon  has  been  supposed  peculiar  to  Oriental  poets  ; 
instances,  however,  may  be  found  in  English  verse.  Perhaps  thnt 
passage  in  Pope,  where,  speaking  of  an  amiable  female  and  the  moon,  he 
says : — 

^Serene  in  virgin  modesty  she  shines,* 
may  not  be  exactly  in  point,   although  the  general  idea  is  similar. 
Spencer,  however,  is  sufficiently  precise — 

'  Her  spacious  forehead,  like  the  clearest  moon, 

Whose  full-grown  orb  begins  now  to  be  ppent, 

Largely  displayed  in  native  silver  shone, 

Qiving  wide  room  to  Beauty *s  regiment.*  " 
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^Dce  and  correctness  of  expression.  Its  diction  is  simple, 
und  its  imagery  sterling  and  rich.  It  was  written  by  a 
Baddhist  priest  of  the  name  of  Totagamuw6  (after  his 
native  village  in  the  south  of  Ceylon),  properly  called 
Sri  Bakula  Sthavirayo^  who  was  the  teacher  of  the  cele- 
brated Chandrabh&rati,  the  author  of  Bauddhw-saJtakt 
^@kS)eie)c5des3@k£S))  and  two  other  valuable  works— one  of 
which  is  a  commentary  on  Sanscrit  Prosody  and  the  other 
the  well-known  Virttimdldkhydva^  (©3ejftD®3CDStt©.) 
Totagamuwa  converted  his  Hindii  pupil  to  Buddhism, 
^and  thereby  received  the  thanks  of  his  countrymen, 
including  his  sovereign,  Sri  Par&krama  B&hu  VL, 
i410.  A.D.  The  poet  was  a  favourite  of  the  king,  and 
continued  to  benefit  by  his  patronage  to  the  same  extent 
that  he  had,  before  taking  holy  orders,  been  fostered  in  the 
kiog's  household.  The  priest  was  not  ungrateful  to  his 
benefactor,  fie  gave  him  the  most  invaluable  token  of  his 
regard, —the  use  of  his  pen  ;  and,  besides  dedicating  the 
work  under  consideration  to  the  Princess  Royal,  Dlkuda 
Ddvi,at  whose  request  it  was  composed,  he  addressed  to  the 
king  several  stanzas  of  great  beauty.  He  possessed  a 
correct  knowledge  of  several  Oriental  languages  besides 
the  Elu.*     Hence  the  self-importance  which  he  seems  to 

*  The  foreign  laogmages  of  which  this  scholar  was  a  proticieni  are 
enumerated  in  the  paraphrase  to  the  Sflalihi^i  SandUii.  They  were 
six  in  number:  SottMhrit,  Maghaii  (or  F&li),  Apabhranst,  Painachi^ 
Sureseyni,  and  Tamil, 

Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  acquainted  with  what  is  meant  by 
Sureseyni ;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  it  is  the  Zend.  The 
Edinburgh  Review  for  April,  1810,  at  pp.  396-97,  in  reference  to  a  paper 
written  by  Dr.  Leyden,  on  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  nations,  says  :  ^*  Dr.  Leyden  imagines  that  the  P41i  may  be  identi- 
fied with  the  Magahdi,  and  the  Zend  with  the  Sureneyni  of  Sanscrit 
authors ;  but  without  stating  the  grounds  for  the  conjecture.  We  con- 
ceive that  the  emigration  of  the  Sureeej/ni  under  Crisna,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Yamuna  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean  on  the  west  of  Guserat, 
would  afford  much  countenance  to  the  conjecture,  if  supported  by  other 
iproofs.'* 

57—87  N 
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have  MSQined  in  the  Kdmyasekare,  a  weakness  though 
common  to  many,  if  not  all,  poets,  yet  in  this  instance 
without,  I  believe,  its  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world* 
He  speaks  of  himself  in  the  following  strain : — 

easg  S(^cSflB  4ff 

Qc^d  ^&  Sco^^fc)  ad®  4fi 

Like  a  Brahaspati*  on  earth  renownM, 
The  limits  of  each  science  fully  found, 
Hadiant  with  heavenly-derived  religion's  beams. 
On  learning's  head  a  living  gem  he  streams. 

-  Literal  translation. 

Arrived  at  the  end  of  all  sciences. 

Like  a  Brabaspati  who  entered  the  earth. 

And  possessed  of  an  assemblage  of  pure  observances  of  religious 
duties, 

A  gem  (am  I)  worn  on  the  head  of  all  eminent  talents  in  the 
world. 

This  is  a  work  which  cost  the  writer  years  of  great  labour, 
although,  judging  from  its  easy  and  unlaboured  style,  one  i» 
led  almost  to  disbelieve  the  writer's  own  account  of  it,  that 
it  was  commenced  1958  a.b.,  or  1415  a.d.,  and  was  concluded 
in  the  34th  year  of  the  reign  of  Sri  Par&krama  Bfihu  VI., 
who  ascended  the  throne  1953  a.b.,  or  1410  a.d.  For,  if  the 
writer  brought  this  work  to  a  termination  in  the  34th  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  said  king,  he  must  have  spent  twenty- 
nine  years  in  the  composition  of  885  stanzas,  unless  indeed 
the  dates  given  in  the  Mahdrcanso  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
He  next  wrote  the  celebrated — 


^  Brahaspaii  :~The  teacher  of  the  Uindii  gods  is  often  desig- 
nated hj  a  term  supposed  to  be  its  equiyalent — Jupiter,  But  this  I 
believe  is  incorrect,  since  the  one  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
other.  The  Grecian  Zeus  and  the  Roman  Jupiter  is  more  like  Brahiaa 
in  one  sense  and  like  lodra  in  another.  '*  He  is  the  site  of  gods  and 
men ;  also  the  Thunderer." 
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SelaliAini  ^cundeae  {c^i^cS4ff(B^9^4^tS). 
"An  epistle  per  Graeula  reliffiosa.'^ 
Well  indeed  may  this  work  be  compared  to  the  MeghaData 
of  Kalidasa.  The  writer's  thoughts,  brilliant  and  original, 
sparkle  as  we  go  along  his  elegant  and  flowing  rhymes. 
Both  the  ear  and  the  mind  are  at  once  satisfied.  His  lan- 
guage is  free,  and  has  a  fascination  which  words  cannot 
Ascribe.  His  illustrations  are  truly  original  and  lively. 
We  shall  present  the  reader  with  the  following  specimen  : — 

3 — iSgq  C^aqg^Oa  ^c^Sc^QiS  g 

d«)®GD  s^^-so^  ®»eSDD8q  «S)^;fl  cac  -^ 

9^#€$;>cs:)e3  Sig^^^i^  e^^aoS-e^  ^^^3        ^ 
ei&es:)  esio  ^®c)  ^c^cs  q^es^a  di)o®  4^* 

Hail  wond'rouB  bird  !  whose  wisdom's  poVr  is  knowo 
To  equal  theirs  before  the  royal  throne- 
Bird  of  the  sweet  and  richly  varied  lay» 
LoDg  may'st  thou  flourish  'midst  tby  fellows  (;ay  ! 


^  The  above,  which  is  the  opeDing  address  of  the  poem,  is  what  is 
called  taiCSiiQj  Sfhfliy  consisting  of,  first,  a  blank  verse  ;  second,  a  verse 
whose  four  hnes  are  of  different  feet,  except  the  second  and  third, 
which  not  only  rhyme  but  are  equal  in  their  number  of  feet ;  third, 
half  a  stanza  followed  by,  fourth,  a  complete  stanza.  Of  this  genus 
there  are  divers  species. 

t  For  this,  as  well  as  ihe  last  trauslation  into  English  verse,  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  J.  B.  Blake,  and  for  the  following  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Ferguson. 

V  2 
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How  does  thy  feet  a  gulden  hue  disclose, 
So  like  the  pollen  of  a  full-blown  rose  ? 
How  does  thy  ruddy  bill  enchanting  glow  ? 
Not  fairer  blossoms  can  the  champac  show  I 
And  what  can  match  thy  wing's  superior  hue, 
Which  wave,  wide-spreading,  like  the  lotus  blue  r 
When,  beauteous  as  a  vegetable  gem, 
Which  winds  have  severM  from  its  parent  stem, 
Thou  soar'st,  exultant,  through  the  balmy  air  ? 
Have  not  young  goddesses  made  thee  their  care. 
And  fix'd  thee,  fluttering,  in  their  jetty  hair  ? 
And  have  not  bees,  who  take  their  nightly  rest 
Within  the  water  lily's  fragrant  breast, 
Deceived,  crowd  round  thee  in  their  mid  career 
In  search  of  honey,  through  the  fields  of  air  ? 
And  have  not  Dryads,  bright  in  charms  divine, 
Taught  thee  as  pendents  in  their  ears  to  shine  ? 
Friend  of  my  soul !  say,  hast  thou  e*er  been  prest 
With  pangs  so  fierce  as  those  that  wound  my  breast  ? 
No,  happier  in  thy  love,  thy  life  is  peace, 
And  rolling  years  but  bring  thy  bliss  increase  ; 
Such  bliss,  as  searching  the  wide  world  around, 
Save  in  thy  presence,  friend,  is  nowhere  found. 

Literal  trantkUion, 
O  Gracula  religiosa  !  in  wisdom  equal  to  that  of  ministers  of 
princes,  and  of  speech  sweet,  and  composed  of  excellent  notes ! 
mayest  thou  in  the  company  of  thy  spacies  live  long  !  When  thou, 
whose  (two)  feet  are  of  golden  hue,  like  unto  the  pollen  of  a  full- 
blown blossom — whose  beak  partially  red  and  glistening,  like  cnto 
a  cluster  of  champaka  flowers — and  whose  wings,  black  and 
delightfully  wide-spread,  like  unto  the  leaves  of  the  blue  lotus  ; 
(when  thou)  takest  thy  airy  flight  like  a  flowery  flgure  :  have  not 
youthful  goddesses  dressed  thee  in  their  long  jet-black  (blue) 
hair  ?  Have  not  swarms  of  bees,  which  make  the  lotuses  their 
habitation,  approached  and  encircled  thee?  Have  not  the 
goddesses  of  the  forest  made  thee  their  ear  ornaments  ?     Has  no 
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(sach)  ill  befallen  thee  in  thy  journey  ?  Happy  friend !  who 
possessest  inviolato^  and  with  increasing  vigour,  an  atttiohment 
which  thou  mayest  form  :  what  is  bliss  save  that  which  is  known 
in  thy  presence  ? 

Totagamuwa  undertook  this  work  with  grateful  affection 
for  the  king  and  his  country.  He  felt  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  young  family  of  Par&krama  B&hu  VI.,  and 
ipdeed  sympathised  with  the  Princess  Ulkuda,  who 
mournfully  longed  for  a  child.  The  argument  of  the  poem 
is  well  conceived.  It  is  an  epistle  addressed  to  Vibushana, 
the  presiding  deity  of  the  E^Iani  temple,  invoking  the 
blessing  of  a  grandson  to  the  king  (or  rather  a  son  to  the 
princess),  and  as  if  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  means  of  a 
bird  of  the  name  of  SelaUhini  from  E6tt£,  the  seat  of  the 
then  Qovernment.  No  precise  date  is  given  in  this  work, 
although  we  learn  from  other  data  that  it  was  written  a 
year  after  the  last.    It  contains  one  hundred  stanzas. 

The  poet  next  gave  to  the  world  his 

Faravi  ^andiai  (od'Scsa®*^^®^). 
"An  epistle  per  a  pigeon." 
A  poem  of  great  merit,  and  generally  of  a  piece  with  the 
last  in  style,  although  perhaps  in  many  parts  inferior  to  it 
in  imagery.  It  was  an  epistle  addressed  to  Krishna,  invok- 
ing blessings  upon  the  army — the  king's  brother  of  the 
name  of  Par&krama,  who  had  the  government  of  Jaffna, 
or  Mayaduna — and  upon  Chandrawati,  the  granddaughter 
of  the  King  Par&krama  Bahu  VI.  The  poet's  attachment 
to  the  family  of  his  sovereign  seems  to  have  been  indeed 
great.  Even  in  this  there  are  tender  allusions  to  the  royal 
family.  That  Chandrawati  might  soon  enter  the  bonds  of 
matrimony,  and  that,  allied  to  a  noble  prince,  she  might 
soon  be  the  mother  of  a  virtuous  son,  are  amongst  the 
orisons  of  the  writer  and  the  topics  of  his  song.  No  date  la 
given  to  this  work  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  ascertain  it.  But  from 
the  slight  difference  of  style  to  which  allusion  has  been 
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made,  I  am  led  to  suppose  that  this  was  written  shortly 
after  the  last  I  select  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  its 
style  :-— 

OCD©  iSSgo^rf  C5QD  oS)(50oeosrf©«r — 

®^<i'l^<^l  «tfQD«  ®®JBQdz  ®©©«0)  Qdi— 

^S«^«^o<j  ^q  ®<;®<j  o©«)«^  3 

gd'oodS^O  ®k^dg5(5«  ^®®  •'Woii'QtaoCD — 
gS@SdL^8®»S)iSiS  «»«32S>«k(gfq  g  q 

Hail !  beauteous  dove,  the  subject  of  my  lay  ; 

Long  maj'st  thou  live,  through  heaven's  blue  vault  to  stray  I 

When  on  thy  sacred  raisi^ion  thou  had'st  sped, 

With  plumage  white  and  feet  of  roseate  red  : 

Like  one  of  those  pearl-gleaming  shells  that  rest 

On  coral  stems  in  milky  ocean's  breast ; 

Like  the  star-spangled,  clear,  autumnal  sky  ; 

When  borne  on  gentlest  breeze  thou  passed'st  by. 

Did  not  the  gazers  hail  a  lily  given. 

Full-blown  and  bright — ^a  blossom  dropt  from  heaven  ? 

Did'st  thou  not  seem,  with  thy  soft  pinion's  quiver, 

A  lotns-bud  from  the  celestial  river  ? 

Did  tbey  not  off'rings  make,  and  homage  pay. 

As  unto  Buddha's  brightest,  purc^st  ray  ? 

Did  not  e'en  goddesses,  delighted  kiss, 

What  seemed  a  flower  from  Indra's  bowers  of  bliss  ? 

Hast  thou  unscath'd  pursued  thy  airy  flight  ? 

Hail  noble  friend,  dear  to  our  longing  sight  I 
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Literal  translation, 
Mayest  thou^  O  noble  pigeon,  live  long  I  Mj  friend  I  by 
reason  of  thy  yellow-white  hue  and  deeply  red  feet,  like  anto  a 
chank  with  coral  plants  produced  from  the  milky  ocean — ^like  unto 
the  dear  autumnal  (sky)  bespangled  with  the  sun  and  the  stars  I 
when  thou  wast  slowly  moving  in  the  sky,  and  in  a  delightfully 
gentle  breeze,  were  not  (people)  deceived  in  thee  for  a  beautifully 
full-blown  white  lily  dropt  from  (heaven)  ?  Did  they  not 
approach  thee  under  a  belief  that  thou  wast  a  lotus-bud  fallen  off 
from  the  celestial  river  ?  Did  they  not  make  offerings  to  thee 
under  the  impression  that  thou  wast  a  white  ray  emitted  from 
Buddha's  pure  court  ?  Did  not  goddesses  kiss  thee  with  delight 
•under  the  mistaken  idea  that  thou  wast  a  flower  from  Na^dene,  the 
heavenly  park  ?  Hast  thou  arrived  without  accident  in  thy 
aerial  journey  ?    Noble  friend  I    To  us  thy  sight  is  bliss  ! 

Although  many  were  the  writings  of  this  eminent  scholar, 
the  only  other  work  handed  down  to  ns  with  the  sanction 
-of  his  own  name  is  Moggalldyana  Pattpafichakd  (e®^<sxsy' 
(30304^  OlSo&asd),  a  commentary  on  the  Pfili  grammar 
written  by  a  pandit  of  the  name  of  Moggalldyana* 
Perakuihbd  Sirite 

^^  The  character  of  Par&krama  B&hu." 
Although  the  poet  has  not  given  us  his  name,  we  yet 
have  internal  evidence  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion, 
consistent  with  a  tradition  on  the  subject  that  the  above  was 
written  by  the  author  of  the  last.  It  is  true  that,  unlike 
the  rest  of  the  great  writer's  works,  this  contains  a  great 
admixture  of  the  Sanskrit ;  'but,  nevertheless,  wherever  the 
language  is  purely  Elu,  it  has  indubitable  evidence  of  the 
great  scholar's  style,  his  masterly  and  peculiarly  fine  turns 
-of  expression,  and  his  originality  and  depth  of  thought. 
From  this  and  the  Selalihini  ^andise  and  Paravi  i^andise 
we  may  select  three  verses  written  of  the  reiguing 
sovereign,  in  the  same  measure,  with  the  same  rhymes,  and 
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the  same  peculiarity  of  expression,  but  with  an  originality 
of  thought  in  each  which  is  surprising,  and  certainly  un- 
common. Many  a  sentiment  of  the  writer  in  praise  of 
Par&krama  Bdhu,  whose  character  and  virtnes  the  poet 
has  delineated  in  thiR  work,  is  indicative  of  the  kind  feelings 
which  he  entertained  towards  his  patron  and  sovereign,, 
and  the  knowledge  he  possessed  generally  of  his  country  V 
history.  This  poem  may  indeed  be  ranked  amongst,  and 
is  by  no  means  inferior  to,  the  rest  of  the  supposed  writer's 
works,  but  for  the  admixture  of  foreign  words,  which,  it 
appears  to  me,  the  writer  intentionally  introduced  with  a 
view  to  adorn  his  Sinhalese  with  the  glittering  ornaments 
to  the  celebrated  "  language  of  the  gods"— the  Sanskrit. 
The  following  will  serve  as  a  specimen  : — 

^^SSd*  ®S)3  ot&  BgS  ©S)3 
diqd4fid  @S)3  da  §)Q)^  dSb 
^  A  oids^  ®33  cS®  ®k08^  ©Sb 

Prosper  thou  Lord  Par&krama  B&hu  !  who  hast  a  gentle  arm- 
like  Krishna's — an  arm  which  is  the  abode  of  the  lovely  Laksmi — 
who  art  beaotiful  as  the  consort  of  the  goddess  Ramba,  and 
powerful  as  an  enraged  elephant  in  the  battlefield-like 
plantain  estate. 

Kovul  Sandese  (#ffl33g^©^@s^®»rf). 
'^  An  epistle  per  an  Indian  cuckoo." 

This  is  a  poem  which  sustains  a  like  character  as  the  last, 
and  written  by  Totagamuwa*s  contemporary,  Irugalknli 
Pariwenddhipati,  the  presiding  priest  of  Mulgiri-gala.  The 
writer  in  this  poem  seeks  a  blessing  from  Krishna,  the 
deity  presiding  over  the  temple  at  Devundara  (Dondra 
Head),  upon  Prince  Sengapperumal,  or  Sapumal,  the  son  of 
Par&krama  B&hu  Yl. ;  and  also  prays  that  the  war  in  which 
the  prince  was  then  engaged  at  Jaffna  (probably  in  support 
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of  his  uncle  agaiDst  A'riya  Ghakkrayartti,  thekingof  Earwati ) 
might  prove  yietorions.  Again,  do  date  is  to  be  found 
in  this  work.  Mention,  however,  is  made  of  the  prince ;  and 
the  war  is  spoken  of  in  terms  which  clearly  indicate  that 
his  success  was  uncertain  at  the  time  the  poet  wrote.  Bat 
SelaliAtni  l^andSsSy  which  we  have  above  considered, 
alludes  to  the  same  war,  and  the  poet  joins  in  the  general 
shout  of  joy  amidst  which  the  prince  was  then  returning  to 
his  father  at  £6tt^  after  a  successful  encounter  with  his 
country's  foes.  We  are  thus  led  to  conclude  that  the  work 
under  consideration  was  written  at  most  a  few  months,  if 
not  weeks,  before  Selalihini  SandisL  The  following  is 
a  specimen  from  the  work  under  consideration  :— 

g©og8s«Q®^S5®tfl©lQC3  Ci 

O  bird  I  enter  thou  into  (the  presence)  of  the  chief  of  the 
temple,  Wijaya  Bahu,  supreme  master  of  the  Tripitaka 
doctrines,  adorned  (in  his  neck)  with  iBe  golden  garland  of  Pi(a- 
kattiya^  and  amidst  his  poetical  labours  in  the  six  languages 
exhibiting  to  the  world  the  same  beautiful  but  natural  form  that 
Kanda  Eam&ra  presented  ;  and  say  that  thou  earnest  an  epistle 
in  the  native  language  expressive  of  the  prosperity  of  the  India- 
like  Prince  Sapumal. 


(  To  he  confinued.) 
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LIST   OF    MAMMALIA 
OBSERVED    OR    COLLECTED    IN    CEYLON. 

Bt  E.  F.  EIelaart,  bi.d. 

Order  PRIMATES. 
Family  SiMiADiS. 

!.  Presbytes   cephalopterus^  The    Nestor,    Kalu   Wan- 
Zimm,  durd. 

Var.  b.  monticola,  nobis.    The  Kandyan  variety. 

2.  Presbytes  Thersites,  jB^  The    Jaffna    Monkey,   Eli 

Uot  Wandurd. 

3.  Presbytes  Priam,  EllioU   The  Crested  Monkey,  Konde 

WandurA. 

4.  Macacus  Sinicns,  Linn.     The   Bonnetted  Maccaqne, 

RiUtwoL 

Family  LsMURiDiB. 

6.  Loris  gracilis,  Geoff.         The  Loris,  or   Sloth,   Una 

Hapuluwd. 

Family  7bspbrtilionid^. 

6.  PteropusEdwardsii,G^d(?^  The  Roussettey   or    Flying 

Fox,  Maha  Vawuld. 

7.  Pteropas    seminadas,  n.  The  smaller  variety. 

sp*y  nobis. 

8.  Cynopteras  marginatus.  The  Margin-eared  Bat,  iiTi^^fa^ 

Cfray.  kan  Vawuld. 

9.  Megaderma  lyra,  6eof.    The  Megaderm. 

10.  Hipposideros    Temple-    The  Horse-shoe  Bat. 

ionii,  nobis. 

11.  Hipposideros  atratn8,n.&.  Species  of  same. 

12.  Hipposideros  Lankadiva,  Large  Horse-shoe  Bat. 

n.  sp.y  nobis. 

13.  Rhinolphas    rabidus,  n.  Red  Horse-shoe  Bat. 

sp.,  nobis. 
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14.  RhiDoIphas^  n.  sp.  f  Eadugann&wa  species. 

16.  Nyctecejns       Heathii^      The  Barbastelle. 
Ears/. 

16.  Nyctecejas    Isabellinus,    New  species  of  same. 

BlytA. 

17.  Eirivoaiha  picta,  Gray.  The    Painted    Bat^      Kehe 

Wawuld. 

18.  Taphozons  LoDgimaoas,  The  Long-armed  Tarphien. 

Hard. 


Order  FER^. 

Family  Felid^. 

A. — ^Felina. 

19.  Leopardns  varias  (Felis  The  Leopard,  or  Ghetah,  Kot- 

Leopardus).  iyd. 

Var.  melas.  Black  variety  of  same. 

HO.  Felis  viverrinus,  Hodff'  The    Tiger    Cat,     Handun 
son.  Diviyd. 

21.  Felis  Chaus?  The   Lynx-like    Cat,    Kula 

Diviyd. 

B. — ViVBRRINA. 

22.  Viverricula  (Viverra)       The  Indian  Genette,Z7rM/^t?«. 

malaccensis,  Horsf. 

23.  Herpestes  vitticoUis,  The  Streaked  Mungoose. 

Elliot 

24.  Herpestes  griseus,  &/kes  The    Common    Mungoose, 

Muffatiyd. 

25.  Herpestes  flavidens,  n.  j  These  may  turn  out  to  be 
o^    ^P-^^^^^«-        .  >  two  new  species  recently  dis- 

26.  Herpestes   rubigmosus,  f  ^^^.^^  by  jllr.  Waller  Elliot 

n.  sp.y  nobis,  i  '' 

27.  Paradoxurus  Zeylanicus,  The  Golden  Paradoxure. 

Schreb. 
Var,  b.  fuscus.  Black-brown  variety  of  same. 

28.  Paradoxurus  typus,  F.  The  Palm  Cat,  Vguduwd. 

Cuv. 

C. — ^MuSTETINiE. 

29.  Lutra  nair  ?  Sykes.         The  Otter,  Diya  Bulla. 
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D. — Canina. 
30   Ganis  anrens,  Linn.  The  Jackall,  Ufariyd. 

Family  IjRSiDiB. 

31.  Ursas  labiatus,  Blainv.     The  Indian  Bear. 

Family  Talpid^. 

32.  Sorex  mnrians,  Linn,        The    Mask    Shrew,     Kumt 

Miyd. 

33.  Sorex  montanus,  n.   sp.y  The  Black  Mountain  Shrew. 

nobis, 

34.  Sorex  ferocalns,  n.  sp.,  The  Long-clawed  Shrew. 

nobis. 

35.  Sorex  ferruginens,  n.  sp,.  The  Dimbnla  Shrew. 

nobis. 

Two  specimens  of  Hedgehogs  are  in  the  Army  Medical 
Officers*  Mnseam  at  Colombo,  bat  it  is  doabtfal  whether 
they  are  natives  of  Ceylon. 


Order  CETjE, 
36,  Halicore      dugong,     F.  The  Dugong,  Mudii  Urd. 
Cuv. 

Species  of  Dolphins,   Porpoises,  and  Whales  are  also 
occasionally  found  in  the  neignbonring  seas. 


Order  QLIRES. 
Family  Murid^. 

37.  Mas  bandicotta,  Bechst.  The  Bandicoot,  or  Pig  Bat. 

38.  Mas  decamanas,  Linn,    The  Common  Brown  Hoase 

Rat. 

39.  Mas  Eandianas,  n.  sp.j  The  White-bellied  Rat  of  the 

nobis,  Eandyan  Province. 

40.  Mas  Asiaticus,  Gray,        Paddy-field  Bat. 

41.  Masarboreas,  B.H.M.S.  The  Large  Tree  Rat. 

42.  Mas  Ceylonas,  n.  sp,^        Small  Oathoase  Rat  of  Co- 

nobis.  lombo. 

43.  Mas  mascalas,  Linn,        The  Mouse. 

44.  Mas  nuwara,  n.  sp.^  nobis.  The  Nuwara  Eliya  Soil  Rat. 
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45.  Mas  coffo9U8^  n.  sp.^  nobis.  The  Coffee  Plantation  Bat. 

.46.  Mas  tetragonarnsy  n.  sp.j  The  Four-sided  Tail  Bat  of 
nobis.  Colombo. 

47.  Mas  dabias^  n.  sp.j  nobis.    The  Short-tailed    Gtodown 

Bat  of  Kandj. 

48.  Gerbillas  indicas.    Cue,    The  Indian  Yerboa, 

Family  HTSTRiODiS. 

49.  Hystrix  leucaras,  Sykes.    The      Indian      Porcapine, 

Itivd. 

Family  LfiPORiDiB. 

50.  Lepas  nigricollis  The  Indian  Hare,  Hdvd. 

The  Babbit  and  Guinea  Pig  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Island. 

Family  JsRSOiDiS. 

51.  Sciurus  macrurus,   For-  T!he  ^xjSsxBh^  DaMu  Lin&. 

ster. 
Var.b.  moutanus,  5.  Ten^-  The  mountain  species. 
nantii. 

52.  Sciurus  tristriatns.   War  The  Palm  Squirrel^  Lind. 

terh. 

53.  Sciurus  sublineatus  (trili-  The  Olive-coloured  Squirrel 

neatus),  Waterh.  of  NuwaraEliya. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  the  S.  Layardii^  BlytA,  S.  Brodei* 
BlytAy  nor  the  S.  Eelaartii  of  Layard. 

54.  Pteromys  oral,  BlytA  and  The  Flying  Squirrel,  EyalU 

Tickell   (P.  petaurista       Lend. 
of  former  list) 

55.  Sciuropterus  Layardii,  n.  The      Flat-tailed      Flying 

sp.^  nobis.  Squirrel  of  Dimbulla. 

Order    UNOULATA. 
Family   Bovid^. 

A. — BOVINA. 

56.  Bos  taurus,  fxir.  Indicus.  The  Indian  Ox,  Harakd. 

57.  Bubalus  buffelus,  Gray.    Tame  and  Wild  Buffalo. 
Varieties  of  Sheep  and  Goats  are  also  domesticated. 
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B.— MOBCHINA. 

58.  Memmina  indica,     Gray.  The    MemmiDa^  or  Indian 

Monse  Deer,  Wal  Mtivd. 

C— Cervina. 

59.  Mantjacus  vaginalis,  Oray.  The  Muntjac,  or    Ceylon 

Red  "Deer,  Veli  JUuvd. 

60.  Axis  macnlata.  Gray.         The   Spotted    Deer,    Tik 

Muvd. 

61.  Cervus  (species  notidenti-  The  Paddy  Field  Deer. 

fied). 

62.  Gervns  hippelaphns,  Cut?.    The    Basse,   or     Sambar 

Deer,  Gdnd- 

The  Horse  and  Ass  are  also  introduced  in  the  Island. 
Mules  are  rarely  seen. 


Family  ELEPHANTiDiE. 
A, — ^Elephantina. 

63.  Elephas  indicas,  Cuv.         the      Indian      Elephant^ 

Aliyd. 

B.— SUINA. 

64.  Sus  indicus,  Gray.  The    Indian   Wild     Boar» 

Wal  Urd. 

The  domesticated  Hog  (5.  scrofa^  var.  Sinensis)  is  plenti- 
ful in  the  Island. 

Family  Dasypidje. 

65.  Manis         pentadactyla,    The  Pangolin,  or  Scaly  Ant- 

Linn.  eater,  commonly  bat  erro- 

neously known  in  the 
Island  as  the  Armadillo, 
RebelUvd. 


The  words  in  italics  after  the  English  are  the  Sinhalese 
names. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  NEW  SPECIES  AND  VARIETIES 
OF  MAMMALS  FOUND  IN  CEYLON. 


Bt  E.  F.  Eblaabt^  h.d. 


Pbbsbytes  Cbphaloptbbus,  mr.  b.  Montioola,  noiis. 

Thb  variety  of  the  Nestor^  found  in  great  abundance  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  Eandj  an  Proyinces^  differs  from  the 
low  country  animal  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  the  white  on 
the  croup  and  inside  of  the  thighs.  It  also  attains  a  larger 
size^  is  stouter  limbed,  and  is  generally  of  a  darker  colour, 
with  a  rufous  tinge  on  the  neck,  and  the  hair  longer  and 
more  wavy. 

Mr.  Blyth,  to  whom  I  sent  a  specimen  from  Nuwara  Eliya, 
is  inclined  to  consider  this  a  distinct  species ;  at  all  events, 
he  thinks  that  it  bears  the  same  affinity  to  the  P.  cephalap- 
terua  of  the  jungles  of  the  low  country  as  Seiurus  Tennantii 
of  Layard  does  to  8.  macrurus.  This  is  the  large  monkey 
noticed  in  Colonel  Forbes'  work  on  Ceylon  as  inhabiting 
Nuwara  Eliya.  A  female  specimen  killed  at  Nuwara  Eliya 
measured  as  follows : — 

Length  from  vertex  of  head  to  root  of  tail 

„  of  tail 

fy  from  ear  to  chin 

,y  of  forearm 

99  of  palm 

„  from  knee  to  heel     ... 

„  of  foot 

„  of  sole 

This  is  but  a  medium-sized  specimen.  The  one  sent  to 
Mr.  Blyth  was  larger.    They  are  usually  seen  in  large 


ft. 

in. 

...    1 

«i 

...    2 

i 

.  .    0 

H 

...     0 

7 

...     0 

2i 

...     0 

H 

...     0 

6 

...     0 

4 
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Dumbers  jumpiDg  on  the  trees,  and  when  disturbed  make  a 
peculiar  short  howling  poise.  One  was  known  to  have 
attacked  a  cooly  on  a  coffee  estate  carrying  a  rice  bag. 
The  Malabars  eat  the  flesh  of  this  monkey^  and  consider  it 
very  delicious  food  ;  and  some  Europeans  who  have  tasted 
it  are  of  the  same  opinion. 

HiPPOSiDBROS  Tbhlbtonii,  nobis. 

Rhinolphtts  VouUia^^  Temp. 

Above  dusky  brown,  this  colour  being  confined  to  the  tips 

of  the   hairs,  the  rest  being  grayish.    Beneath,    lighter 

coloured.    In  males,  above   and  behind  the  complicated 

nasal  appendage  there  is  the  cup-like  depression  containing 

a  waxy  matter,  apparently  secreted  by  a  glandular  body 

placed  under  the  skin,  so  often  seen  in  other  species  of 

Htpposideros.    Tail  excerted  for  about  one-eighth  inch. 

Length  of  head  and  body  ...  ...     3  inches. 

Tail         ...  ...  ...     1      „ 

Expanse  ...  •••  ...  11      „ 

Dr.  Templeton  has  fully  described  this  species  and  the 
next,  which  he  was  inclined  to  believe  was  only  a  variety, 
in  his  unfinished  Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Mammals. 

HiPPOSiDBROS  Atbatus,  fiobis. 
Rhinolphus  ater^  Temp. 
Smaller  than  the  last ;  tips  of  hair  sooty  blackish  brown, 
the  rest  silvery  grey ;  membrane,  also  darker  coloured, 
beneath  fuscus. 

Both  these  species  are  common  in  old  buildings  in 
Colombo.    I  have  also  seen  them  in  Eandy. 

Rhinolphus  Bubidus,  n.  sp.^  nobis. 
Head  and  body  of  a  deep  orange  red  colour ;  membrane 
pale  brown  ;  interfemoral  membrane,  enclosing  the  whole 


*  Vawld  is  a  yery  vague  term  for  a  species  of  bat,  for  Vavuld,  the 
SiQhalese  word,  applied  to  aU  bate. 
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tail,  and  the  free  edge  niiming  almost  in  a  straight  line  and 
roonded  off  near  the  tail. 

Length  of  head  and  bodj  ...     1^  inch* 

Length  of  tail  •..  ...     Of    ^^ 

Expanse  ...  ...     8      „ 

I  am  unable  to  give  a  description  of  the  complicated 
masal  processes,  as  all  the  specimens  received  were  dried 
and  imperfectly  preserved.  This  beantifal  bat  is  seen  at 
Eadngann&wa  (2,000  feet)  only  for  a  few  days  in  the  nH)nth 
of  August 

BhINOLPHUS,  7U  sp.f 

Rufescent  brown  ;  face  slightly  fulvous  ;  round  the  ear 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  body  bright 
fulvous  ;  tail  enclosed  in  the  inteifemoral  membrane. 
Head  and  body  ...     2^  inches. 

Tail  —  ...     1       „ 

Expanse  >•  ...  11       „ 

Only  one  dried  specimen  procured  by  my  brother  from 
^adugannfiwa.    None  seen  since. 

Hebpestes  Flavidens,  n.  sp.^  nobis. 

Yellowish    brown ;    hair    annulated  with    brown    and 
yellow  rings ;  tips  yellow  ;  tip  of  tail  of  a  reddish  colour  ; 
muzzle  blackish  ;    chin  flesh-coloured ;    face  brown    and 
slightly  ferruginous ;   ears  fulvous,  thickly  clothed  with 
hair  ;  feet  blackish  ;  soles,  |  bald.    A  full-grown  specimen 
^obtained  at  Kandy  measured  as  follows  :  — 

ft.    in. 
Length  of  head  and  body  ...     1     4^ 

Tail  ...  ...     1     0:^ 

PUnta  ...  ...     0    3 

Palma  ...  ...     0     If 

Small  intestines  ...  ...     4     5 

Large  intestines  ...  ...     0    7^ 

Cci&cum  (pointed)  ••.  ...     0     2 

Stomach  and  pylorus     ...  ...     0     4^ 

-57—87  O 
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This  species  was  supposed  hitherto  to  be  only  a  variety^ 
of  H.  ffriseuSy  bat  there  are  strong  characteristic  differences^ 
between  the  two — the  golden  yellow  rings  and  tips  of  hair 
are  very  marked.  Generally  found  in  the  higher  parts  of 
the  Island.  I  obtained  one  of  a  very  deep  brown  and 
yellow  colour  from  Nuwara  Eliya. 

HSRPBSTBS  RUBIGINOSUS,  It.  Sp.^  flobtS.      DitOy  SlQ. 

Reddish  and  ferruginous  brown — more  of  the  red  oo^ 
head  and  outer  sides  of  legs.  Hair  annulated  black  and 
white,and terminating  in  long  reddish  points;  muzzle  flesh- 
coloured  ;  sides  of  nose  and  circle  round  the  eyes  of  a  light 
rusty  colour  ;  feet  black  ;  tip  of  tail  black. 

Nearly  as  large  as  the  J7.  vitticollis.  I  am  indebted  ta 
my  friend  Mr.  Casie  Chitty,  District  Judge  of  Ghilaw,  for  a 
live  specimen  of  this  animal,  among  several  others  which 
he  very  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal. 

Pabadoxubus  Zbylanicds,  var.  Fuscus. 

Beetle  brown  throughout ;  no  streaks  on  the  back  percep- 
tible ;  fur  very  glossy ;  a  bright  golden  yellow  subterminal 
ring  to  the  tail. 

Size  of  the  other  variety.  At  first  I  supposed  this  to  be 
another  species.  It  was  killed  at  Nuwara  Eliya.  In  every 
respect,  except  the  colour,  it  corresponded  with  the  ordinary 
coloured  P.  zeylamcus. 

SOREX  MONTANFS,  71.  Sp.,  fiobis. 

Fur,  above  soft  sooty  black,  beneath  lighter  coloured  ; 
whiskers,  silvery  gray,  and  long  ;  lower  part  of  legs  and  feet 
grayish,  clothed  with  dressed  hair  ;  toes,  five ;  six  tuber- 
cles on  soles,  in  pairs  ;  claws  short,  whitish  ;  ears  large, 
round,  naked,  outer  margin  lying  on  a  level  with  the  fur  of 
the  head  and  neck,  the  ears  being  thus  concealed  when 
seen  from  behind ;  tail  tetragonal,  tapering,  shorter  than 
the  head  and  body,  covered  with  short  dark  brown  hair, 
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and  amoDg  these  are  scattered  longer  silky  hairs,  of  which 
a  few  are  also  seen  in  the  posterior  and  inferior  parts  of  the^ 
body. 

A  specimen  found  at  Pidnmtalfigala  (8,000  feet)  mea- 
sured as  follows : — 

Length  of  head  and  body  ...     8|  inche?. 

LeDgthoftail  •••  ...     2^    ,, 

Length  of  hind  feet     ...  ...     8-12,, 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Montenach,  H.  M.  15th  Regiment,, 
for  this  and  many  other  interesting  animals  of  Nuwara 
Eliya.  This  black  shrew  is  also  found  in  other  parts  of  the- 
Kandyan  Provinces. 

SoRBX  Fbrooulus,  n.  «p.,  nobis. 
Fur  soft,  above  bluish  black,  beneath  lighter  coloured  r 
tail  black,  rounded,  tapering ;  tip  naked,  flesh-coloured  ^ 
claws  white,  those  of  the  fore  feet  elongated,  compressed^ 
acute.  It  is  somewhat  larger  and  fuller  in  the  face,  but  in 
many  other  respects  this  animal  resembles  the  last  described •^ 
It  is  a  spirited  lively  animal  even  in  confinement. 

SoRBx  Fbrruginbus,  n.  sp,,  nobis. 

Fur  soft,  ferruginous  brown,  washed  with  blue,  smaller 
than  the  S.  montanus;  feet  and  legs  naked.  Large  secret- 
ing glands  on  the  pubis;  odour  very  disagreeable.  No- 
cetsa  or  glands  could  be  traced  on  the  two  other  species^ 
nor  had  they  any  of  the  smell. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon,  of  Dimbula,for 
a  specimen  of  this  small  shrew,  which  he  found  on  a  coffee 
estate. 

There  are  two  other  larger  black  shrews  than  any  of  those 
now  described,  one  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thwaites,  of 
P6r&deniya,  and  the  other — with  a  very  powerful  musky 
odour,  stronger  even  than  in  the  S.  murmus — occasionally 
seen  in  the  godowns  at  Kandy,  of  which  further  notice- 
hereafter. 
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Mu8  Kan DiY ANUS,  n  sp.,  nobis;  Mus  Albiventer^  MS. 

Fur  very  soft  and  silky  ;  above  yellow  brown,  beneath 
and  inside  of  limbs  milky  white  ;  hair  of  back  and  apper 
parts  lead  colour,  with  yellow  and  black  tips,  the  latter 
fewer ;  whiskers  black,  very  long,  a  few  shorter  grayer 
ones  ;  ears  large,  ovate,  slightly  villous ;  feet  grayish- 
flesh-coloured  ;  claws,  white  those  of  the  fore  feet  short ; 
rudimentary  thumb  clawless ;  claws  of  the  three  middle 
subequal ;  hind  toes  acute  and  longer,  overlapped  with  gray 
hairs ;  soles  bald,  flesh-coloured ;  five  tubercles  to  fore 
and  six  to  hind  soles  ;  internal  and  hinder  tubercle  of  the 
latter  elongated;  tail,  longer  than  the  head  and  body,  scaly, 
and  covered  with  short  dressed  black  hair,  which  are  longer 
towards  the  extremity ;  cutting  teeth  smooth,  yellow. 

Length  of  head  and  body  ...  6^       inches. 

Length  of  tail  ...  7^  „ 

Palma  ...  •••  5  5-12     „ 

Planta  ...  ...  1   12-12  „ 

This  is  one  of  the  common  house  rats  of  the  Kandyan 
Provinces.  The  specimens  from  Nuwara  Eliya  are  larger, 
and  the  fur  softer  and  of  a  deeper  lead  colour  than  those 
from  Kandy,  Badulla,  or  Kurun6gala.  As  there  is  more 
than  one  white-bellied  species  of  rat  in  the  Island,  the  term 
Kandiyanus  has  been  substituted  for  albiventer. 

Mus  Ubylonus,  fL  9p.y  nobis. 

Fur  soft,  lead  colour,  that  of  upper  parts  tipped  with 
fawn  colour ;  ears  large,  naked ;  whiskers  black,  moder- 
ately long ;  tail  brown,  scaly,  and  covered  with  short 
adpressed  brown  hair ;  feet  brown  ;  soles  purplish. 

Head  and  body  ...  4|  inches, 

xail  •*.  •••  o         „ 

This  small  rat  is  found  in  outhouses  in  the  Cinnamon 
Gardens,  Colombo. 
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Mus  NoWARA,  iu  sp.,  nobis. 
Pur  very  eoft,  above  of  a  deep  yellow  olive  browD  colour, 
beneath  yellowish  gray  ;  hair  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  and  body  of  lead  colour,  with  some  longer  silky  black 
ones,  both  tipped  golden  yellow ;  hair  of  lower  part  of  a 
lighter  lead  colour ;  tail  shorter  than  the  body,  tapering, 
scaly,  and  covered  with  adpressed  hairs  ;  superior  surface 
brown,  and  inferior  light  yellow ;  feet  yellow  brown ; 
soles  nearly  bald,  blackish  ;  claws  purplish  ;  rudimentary 
thumb  clawless  ;  four  tubercles  to  the  soles  of  the  fore  feet 
and  four  tubercles  to  the  hind  soles  ;  incisors  yellow,  upper 
ones  grooved  in  the  middle. 

Length  of  head  and  body       ...  3i     inches. 

LeDgib  of  tail  •••  2f        „ 

This  small  rat  is  found  in  pairs  in  the  black  soil  of 
Nawara  Eliya,  especially  in  the  potato  fields. 

Mus  Copp^us,  n,  sp.y  nobis. 

Fur  thick,  stiflF  above  yellow,  mixed  with  brown; 
beneath,  yellow  gray  or  tawny ;  face  rough ;  whiskers 
short,  thin,  black,  a  few  gray ;  hairs  of  upper  parts 
flattened,  ashy  gray,  and  tipped  yellow  ;  some  thinner  and 
longer  ones  also  tipped  yellow,  with  subterminal  black 
band  ;  under  fur  soft,  and  of  a  light  lead  colour ;  ears 
moderate,  subovate,  villious,  yellow  ferruginous ;  tail 
round  and  tapering  ;  upper  surface  dark  brown,  lower 
yellow-gray  ;  cutting  teeth  yellow  ;  upper  incisors  grooved, 
as  in  the  last. 

Length  of  head  and  body        ...  4^     inches, 

xaii  ••«  .••  ^  ,, 

The  above  description  is  from  dried  specimens.  This  is 
the  rat  which  is  so  troublesome  to  coffee  estates  in  some 
seasons  of  the  year,  when  probably  from  scarcity  of  their 
ordinary  food  they  cut  and  eat  the  coffee  berries  and  buds. 
Both  this  and  the  Mus  nuwara^  I  am  inclined  to  think,  are 
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allied  species  to  Mus  Airsutus  of  India,  but  I  have  neither 
specimen  nor  description  of  that  rat,  except  the  small 
notice  of  it  in  Mr.  Walter  Elliot's  Catalogue,  which  he  has 
kindly  sent  me.  However,  as  Mr.  Elliot  has  now  a  speci- 
men of  the  coffee  rat  from  me,  he  will  be  able  to 
•determine  the  relation. 

SoiuROPTBRUs  Latardii,  ft,  sp.y  uobis ;    S.  Fuscocapillus  ? 

Jerdan. 

Fur  soft,  moderately  long  ;  upper  surface  of  rufous 
-chestnut  colour,  beneath  gray  ;  hairs  of  upper  surface  of 
body  blackish  to  near  the  tips,  which  are  of  a  rufous  dark 
brown  colour ;  under  parts  of  neck  and  cheek  slightly 
ferruginous ;  face  and  head  blackish,  mixed  with  gray  ; 
iRrhiskers  long  and  black  ;  legs  deep  brown  ;  feet  grayish  ; 
membrane  brown  above  and  gray  beneath,  and  upper  part 
of  the  former  of  a  velvety  black,  with  a  soft  delicate  white 
fringe  on  the  border.    Tail  flat  and  broad,  lighter  chestnut 

than  the  body,  washed  with  black. 

ft.  in. 
Length  of  head  and  body  ...  ...     1    2 

Tail  ...  ...  ...     0  11^ 

I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  Palliser,  of  Dimbula,  for  this 
tiud  many  other  interesting  specimens.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  a  second  species  of  flying  squirrel  has  been  noticed 
in  Ceylon.  Mr.  Blyth,  who  has  examined  this  specimen,  is 
inclined  to  think  than  this  is  a  full-grown  specimen  of  the 
&  fxiscocapillus  of  Jerdon  (Jas.  B.,  1847,  page  867),  but  he 
could  not  well  decide,  as  he  had  no  specimen  of  the  latter 
to  compare  it  with.  The  description  certainly  does  not  in 
all  respects  correspond  with  the  characters  of  the  Ceylon 
n:iimaL 
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DESCKIPTION  OF  ADDITIONAL  MAMMALS. 
Bt  E.  F.  Eblaabt,  M.D. 


Ptbropus  Sbminudus,  nobis. 
New  species  of  Frugivorous  Bat. 
Body  slightly  covered  with  light  brown  far  ;  membranons 
-expansion  of  a  darker  brown  colour ;  interfemoral  mem- 
brane   deeply  emarginated ;    head    and  body  5|  inches ; 
head  alone  1|  inch  ;  tail  |  inch  ;  expanse  1  foot  8  inches, 
lam  indebted  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  Macvicar  for  a  specimen  of 
•this  hitherto  undescribed  bat,  found  at  Mount  Lavinia. 

HiPPOSiDEROS  Lankadiya,  nobiSy  n.  sp. 
Ceylon  Gigantic  Horse-shoe  Bat. 
Ears  large,  accuminate,  and  emarginated  externally  near 
•apex ;  transverse  striaa  on  inner  surface  naked,  with  the 
exception  of  the  inner  edge  ;  muzzle  short,  but  face  rather 
prolongated;  body  long,  covered  with  soft,  dusky,  rufoos 
-brown  fur,  which  is  grayish  at  the  basal  termination  ;  head, 
neck,  and  beneath  of  a  lighter  brown  colour  ;  pubis  hairy  ; 
interfemoral  membrane  accuminated  to  tip  of  tail,  which  is 
not  exserted ;  no  frontal  sac^  but  two  tubercular  points 
from  which  grow  stiffish  hairs. 
A  full-grown  male  measured  as  follows  : — 

Length  of  head  and  body  ...       4  ^  inches. 

„        of  tail  ...       2        „ 

„        of  forearm  ...       2        „ 

„        of  tibia  ...       ]^      „ 

„        of  carpus  ...       1|      „ 

„        of  tarsus  ...      0^      „ 

EarSf  i  in.  broad,  and  nearly  as  long.     Space  between  ears^ 
-f  inch.     Weight,  2.  oz.  3^  dre. 
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This  bat  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  and  about 
Eandy,  I  have  several  fine  specimens  from  the  Kuruu^gala 
tunnel,  which  swarms  with  them.    This  is  the  largest  or 
all  horse-shoe  bats  hitherto  seen  in  Ceylon.    I  have  ven- 
tured to  consider  it  new,  as  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Blythe's  Monograph  of  Indian  Bats. 

Mu8  Tetbaoonubus,  nobis,  n.sp. 
Four-sided  Tail  Rat. 
Fur  above  fulvous  brown,  mixed  with  longer  black-tipped 
lead-coloured  hairs,beneath  grayish  ;  whiskers  long,  blaek ;. 
ears  moderate,  naked;  feet  brown,  hairy;  tail  longer 
than  the  head  and  body,  four-sided,  scaly,  covered  with 
very  short  thin  adpressed  hairs. 

Head  and  body  •••  6}    inches. 

X  All  •••  .••  IV  „ 

I  have  only  seen  one  specimen  of  this  rat  from  Hendala, 
near  Colombo,  procured  by  Mr.  Gill,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  some  rare  animals. 

Mus  DuBruB,  new  species,  or  a  marked  variety  of 

Mus  KoK  of  Elliot. 

Fur  soft,  mixed  with  black  and  rufous  brown  ;  under  fur 
lead  colour,  beneath  grayish,  washed  with  rufous  on  the 
sides  ;  whiskers  few,  moderately  long,  black,  some  with 
gray  tips ;  tail  shorter  than  the  head  and  body,  scaly,  and 
covered  with  short,  soft,  black  hair ;  feet  grayish  brown, 
and  middle  toes  subequal,  and  rudimentary  thumb  with  a 
short,  broad  claw ;  ears  moderate,  villose ;  head  and  body, 
7^  inches  ;  head  1}  inch  ;  tail  5^  inches  ;  leugth  of  small 
intestines  Sit*  4 in.;  large  11  in.;  coecum  'Z  in.;  stomach  3  in. 

This  is  the  common  outhouse  rat  of  Eandy.  It  appears 
to  replace  the  well-known  brown  rat  {M.  decumanus). 
The  common  house  rat  is  the  white-bellied  variety^  Mus- 
kandiaus  mihi. 
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APPENDIX. 


PEOCEEDINQS  OF  MEETINGS. 

Gbneral  Meeting. 

June  9,  1849. 

Major  Lushington  in  the  chair. 

Read  and  confirmed  Minutes  of  last  Meeting. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  then  proposed,  ballotted  for,  and' 
admitted  Members  of  the  Society  : — 

J.  C.  Chittj,  Esq.,  proposed  by  J.  Capper,  Esq.,  seconded  by 
Or.  Willisford. 

L.  de  Soyea  Mohandiram,  proposed  bj  £.  C.  Caldwell,  Esq. 
(proxy),  seconded  by  J.  Capper,  Esq. 

D.  Smith,  Esq.,  proposed  by  R.  E.  Lewis,  Esq.,  seconded  by 
J.  Steuart,  Esq. 

Muieum. 

The  following  donations  were  then  presented  to  the  Society'^ 
Museum : — 

A  case  containing  96  specimens  of  the  timbers  of  Ceylon,, 
with  a  catalogue  of  their  names,  specific  grayity,  uses,  and 
dnrnbility,  &c.,  by  A.  Mendis,  W.  S.  Mohandiram  of  Moratuwa. 

Master  Carpenter,  Royal  Engineers'  Department,  ten  specimens. 

Additions  to  the  same  by  J.  Capper,  Esq. 

Seeds  of  the  tea  plant  grown  at  Pussellawa,  by  Messrs.  Worn>8. 

Barley  grown  at  Nuwara  Eliya  :  specimens  in  the  ear. 

Balls  of  Scarabeus  Socn  (Sacred  Beetle  of  Egypt),  E.  L.  Layard^ 
Esq. 

Specimen  of  black  coral,  A.Mendis  Mohandiram  (this  splen<nd 
specimen  is  a  smooth  slender  shaft  upwards  of  six  feet  long, 
affixed  to  a  stone ;  unfortunately  the  extreme  end  has  been 
broken  off}. 

Five  specimens  of  the  genus  Heliodorus  (Swain),  J.  E.. 
Ifiddleton,  Esq. 

Specimen  of  iron  fbnnd  at  Oalle  in  digging  a  well,  by 
O.  Gunewardena,  Esq. 

A  Dutch  silyer  coin,  De  Perera  Mndaliy&r. 

Read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Justice  Starkexpressiyeof  his  regret  at 
not  being  able  to  attend  the  Meeting,  and  forwarding  for  the- 
inspection  of  the  Members  the  following  coins  and  a  Buddha  : — 

Two  Dutch coinei,  gold,  1763,  silver,  1765  ;  one  Batavian  copper 
coin,  1644 ;  1  Portuguese  silver  coin,  1640  ;  one  Hindu  coppar 
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coin  )  3  specimens  of  the  Ridima$sa ;  one  Scotch  doit  of  King 
Charles'  time. 

Mr.  Lajard  also  exhibited  an  alabaster  Buddha  from  Siam. 

Fifteen  copper  coins  dug  up  at  a  temple  at  Kott^,  presented 
bj  L.  de  Sojza,  Mohandiram. 

Library, 

Twelve  yolames  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Batavian  Society 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  Dutch,  presented  by  the  Society,  with  a 
translated  Index  of  Contents  bj  Rev.  J.  D.  Palm* 

Calcutta  Review  for  March,  1849. 

Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  Society's  Journal  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago* 

Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London. 

Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 

Travels  of  the  Chinese  Traveller  Fa  Hi  Han,  by  the  Editor 
and  Translator,  Mr.  Laidly. 

Moved  by  Edgar  L.  Layard,  Esq.,  seconded  by  J.  Capper,  Esq., 
**  That  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  selection  of  Papers  for  pub- 
lication, a  Council  should  be  appointed,  and  that  the  matter  be 
•referred  to  the  General  Committee  for  their  report. " — Agreed  to. 

The  following  Papers  were  read  : — 

On  the  Monetary  System  of  Ceylon,  by  James  Steuart,  Esq. 

Analysis  of  the  Coffee  Plant,  with  the  Manures  best  adapted  to 
4he  same,  by  Dr.  Rudolph  Gygax. 

Sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  Ceylon :  Part  I.,  Mammalia, 
by  Edgar  L.  Layard,  Esq. 

Mr,  Caldwell  (by  proxy)  begged  to  withdraw  his  Paper. — 
Allowed. 


Gbnkbal  Mbbting. 

December  1,  1849. 

Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly  in  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  preceding  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
Three  recommendations  from  the  Committee  were  then  read, 
and  in  pursuance  of  those  recommendations  it  was  resolved : — 

1.  That  the  Proceedings  of  each  General  Meeting  be  pub- 
lished as  soon  as  possible  after  such  Meeting,  and  circulated 
among  the  Members. 

2.  That  the  Journal  be  published  whenever  and  as  often  as 
sufficient  matter  be  collected. 

A  letter  was  then  read  from  E.  L.  Layard,  Esq.,  laying  before 
4he  Socie^  some  propositions  from  the  Jaffiia  Members*     The 
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Secretary  was  reqaested  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Layard  on  the 
•fiubject,  asking  for  further  particulars  as  to  the  objects  they  had 
in  view. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Mooyaart  was  read,  offering  to  co-operate 
with  the  Society  in  the  introduction  of  the  cochineal  insect  into 
the  Island,  on  condition  of  the  Society's  bearing  the  expenses 
thereby  incurred.  It  was  resolved,  that  the  objects  proposed  by 
Mr.  Mooyaart  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Society. 

The  correspondence  with  the  Bombay  Geographical  Society 
was  then  read. 

In  reference  to  one  of  the  Papers  subsequently  read,  on  the  Tamil 
System  of  Natural  History,  the  Secretary  was  requested  to  inquire 
whether  the  classification  of  animals  given  in  the  Paper  is  that  of 
the  Niganda. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  ballotted  for  and  elected 
Members  of  the  Society  : — 

E.  H.  Burrows,  Esq.,  proposed  by  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  (proxy), 
seconded  by  J«  O'Halloran,  Esq. 

Robert  Davidson,  Esq.,  proposed  by  E.  L.  Layard,  Esq.  (proxy), 
seconded  by  J.  Capper,  Esq. 

Dr.  Kelaart,  proposed  by  Mi^or  Lushington  (proxy),  seconded 
by  E  C.  Caldwell,  Esq. 

Museum. 

The  following  donations  to  the  Museum  were  laid  on  the  table 
^and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  voted  to  the  donors : — 

A  collection  of  corals,  from  J.  N.  Mooyaart,  Esq.,  Trincomalee* 

A  collection  of  corals,  from  J,  E.  Middieton,  Esq. 

A  case  of  shells,  from  J.  Swan,  Esq. 

A  case  of  birds,  from  A.  O.  Brodie,  Esq.,  Pattalam. 

Copy  of  ancient  rock  inscription,  from  A.  O.  Brodie,  Esq. 
Puttalam. 

A  petrified  seed  vessel,  from  W.  S.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Batticaloa. 

Specimen  of  the  wood  of  the  RiHgaha^  and  a  bag  made  of  the 
"bark,  as  used  by  the  V^dd&s,  from  £.  B.  Power,  Esq. 

Fifty-two  specimens  of  Kandy  woods,  from  E.  de  Saram,  Esq. 

Some  iron  pyrites,  from  C.  Whitehouse,  Esq.,  Jaffna. 

An  antique  stile,  from  G.  Goonewardana,  Esq. 

Papers, 
The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

1.  On  the  Tamil  System  of  Natural  History,  by  Simon  Casie 
Chetty,  Esq. 

2.  Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Tamil  Language,  with  notes  of 
their  contents,  by  Simon  Casie  Chitty,  Esq. 

3.  Prison  Discipline  in  Ceylon,  by  A.  G.  Green,  Esq. 

4.  On  some  supposed  Footprints  in  a  Rock  near  Kurun^gala, 
■by  A.  O.  Brodie,  Esq. 
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Library, 

The  following  additions  to  the  Library  were  laid  on  the  table^ 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  voted  to  the  donors  of  such  as  were- 
gifts : — 

A  Meteorological  Diary  from  Batticotta,  July  to  September^ 
1849. 

A  Meteorological  Diary  from  Trincomalee. 

Four  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
from  the  Society. 

Six  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Bombay,  from  the  Secretary. 

Three  numbdrs  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bombay, 
from  the  Society 

The  Calcutta  Review  for  September. 

Four  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  (June 
to  September),  from  the  Editor. 

A  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London. 

A  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
London. 

Contributions  to  Knowledge,  vol.  I.,  from  the  Smithsonian. 
Institution  of  America. 

Pilgrimage  of  Fa  Hian. 

Orientalists'  Guide,  from  Dr.  Willisford. 

Pamphlet  on  Artesian  Wells,  by  Dr.  Kelaart. 


General  Meeting. 

February  23,  1850. 

Key.  D.  J.  Gogerly  in  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  preceding  Meeting  were  read  and  con- 
fiimed. 

Three  recommendations  of  the  Committee  were  discussed,  in 
accordance  with  which  it  was  resolved  :— 

1 .  That  the  Committee  be  authorised  to  expend  in  the  pur- 
chase of  two  cases  the  funds  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

2.  That  the  Society,  fully  concuiring  in  the  expediency  of' 
taking  steps  towards  securing  to  themselves  the  use  of  the  entire 
room  which  they  occupy,  do  leave  the  Committee  to  choose  a 
fitting  opportunity  for  moving  in  the  matter. 
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8.  That  the  Society,  deeply  interested  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
industry  of  the  Island,  undertakes  to  procure  and  forward  to 
England  such  objects  as  may  appear  suitable  for  the  exhibition 
^f  the  works  of  industry  of  all  nations,  to  be  held  in  1851,  and  that 
the  Committee  of  Management  do  at  once  proceed  to  take  steps 
for  this  purpose. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  ballotted  for,  and  elected 
Members  of  the  Society:  — 

The  Hon.  J.  C'auldfield,  Esq.,  proposed  by  A.  0«  Brodie,  Esq., 
seconded  by  J.  Capper,  Esq. 

F.  Straube,  Esq.,  proposed  by  J.  Capper,  Esq.,  seconded 
by  E.  C.  Caldwell,  Esq. 

— Flanderka,  Ksq.,  proposed  by  J,  N.  Mooyaart,  Esq.  (proxy), 
seconded  by  £.  L.  Layard,  Esq.  (proxy). 

Key.  J.  Katts,  proposed  by  Rey.  E.  Muttukistna,  seconded  by 
J.  Capper,  Ei-q. 

G.  H.  K.  Ihwaites,  Esq.,  proposed  by  R.  E.  Lewis,  Esq., 
seconded  by  J.  E.  Middleton,  Esq. 

H.  P.  Muttukistna,  Esq.,  proposed  by  Rey.  E,  Muttukistna, 
seconded  by  Rev.  J.  Ondaatjie. 

J.  Dalziel,  Esq.  (re-admission),  proposed  by  Dr.  Misso, 
seconded  by  J.  Capper,  Esq. 

Museum. 

The  following  donations  to  the  Society's  Museum  were  then 
laid  on  the  table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  ^^ociety  voted  to  the 
donors : — 

A  wild  cat,  stuffed  large  horned  owl,  33  specimens  of  wood, 
presented  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Alwis,  a  student  of  the  Academy. 

Specimens  of  Batticaloa  cloth,  four  specimens  of  Bourbon  and 
native  cotton  grown  at  Batticaloa. 

Four  specimens  of  cocoanut  sugar,  specimens  of  cleaning 
nuts,  J.  G.  and  W.  S.  Taylor,  Ksq. 

Four  specimens  of  coral,  eight  specimens  of  fossils,  forty  birds, 
sixty  land  shells,  specimens  of  dye  stuff,  two  monkeys,  bones  of 
the  dorsal  fin  of  a  chetadon,  E.  L.  Layard,  Esq. 

Skull  of  a  boar,  skull  of  a  Sciurus  Bordieu,  J.  Davidson,  Esq. 

Fifty-seven  specimens  of  wood,  S.  C.  Chitty,  Esq. 

Six  coins,  W.  S.  Gunaratna,  Ksq. 

Several  specimens  of  natural  history  and  geology.  Dr.  Eelaart. 

Specimens  of  sponges,  J.  N.  Mooyaart,  Esq. 

Specimens  of  sponges,  J.  E.  Middleton,  fi  sq. 

Seven  flying  li2ards,  J.  de  Alwis,  Eeq. 

A  box  of  shells,  T.  Morgan,  Esq.,  Galle. 

Case  of  butterflies,  J.  P.  Green,  Esq. 
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Library, 
The  following  additions  to  the  Library  were  also  laid  on  the- 
table  :— 

Bonnet's  Ceylon,  presented  by  D.  Smith,  Esq. 

A  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London. 

A  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 

A  number  of  the  Calcutta  Review. 

Meteorological  Diary  for  Batticotta. 

Meteorological  Diary  for  Trincomalee. 

Paper$. 

The  following  Papers  were  read  : — 

Notice  of  the  Geological  Formation  of  Nuwara  Eliya,  by 
Dr.  Kelaart. 

Notice  of  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar  from  the  Sap  of  the  Cocoa- 
nut,  by  Messrs.  J.  G.  and  W.  S.  lay  lor. 

On  the  hlu  Language,  its  Poets  and  its  Poetry,  by  J.  de 
Alwis,  Esq. 


Special  General  Meeting. 

March  2Z,  1850. 
Rev,  D.  J.  Gogerly  in  the  chair,. 

The  objects  of  the  Meeting  were  explained  by  the  Chairman^ 
viz.,  to  receive  a  Paper  by  Lieut.  Henderson  on  some  supposed 
footprints  discerned  in  a  rock  near  Kurun^gala,  and  other 
general  business. 

Lieut.  Henderson's  Paper  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary,  and" 
proposed  for  publication  in  the  ensuing  number  of  the  Journal,, 
with  another  from  A.  O.  Brodie,  Esq.,  of  Puttalam,  on  the  same 
subject,  but  written  in  contravention  of  the  former  gentleman's 
view.  With  regard  to  the  Paper  now  before  the  Society,  it  was 
objected  that  having  been  already  submitted  to  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  it  could  not  now  be  received  into  this  Journal.. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  to  all  manifestly  unfair  towards 
Lieut.  Henderson  to  publish  Mr.  Brodie's  Paper  without  his,  and 
it  was  further  suggested  that  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  wait 
for  a  reply,  which  Mr.  Henderson  had  promised  to  Mr.  Brodie's 
strictures  on  his  views.  A  long  discussion  ensued,  during  which,, 
in  addition  to  the  geological  question  at  issue  between  the  writers, 
much  of  a  very  interesting  nature  was  elicited  from  the  native 
gentlemen  present,  on  the  existence  of  similar  rocks  in  other 
parts  of  the  Island,  and  the  native  legends  regarding  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  marks  on  them.  It  was  finally  determined  that 
the  Society  should  not  be  hasty  in  giving  their  sanction  to  views 
which  were  at  least  entirely  new  in  the  annals  of  geology,  and 
that  the  publication  of  both  Papers  be  deferred  for  the  present.. 
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It  appeared  at  the  same  time  that  other  bodies  at  a  distance  had 
a  right  to  expect  from  them  as  a  local  Society  to  institute  a  fuli 
and  searching  investigation  into  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  a  question  of  so  great  scientific  importance^  and  the  Com- 
mittee were  accordingly  requested  to  take  the  matter  into  their 
special  consideration,  to  invite  communications  from  the  native 
icentlemen  and  others  on  the  subject,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  a 
local  examination  of  the  rock  at  Kurun^ala,  to  procure  speci- 
mens from  it  for  the  Museum,  and  to  report  on  their  proceedings- 
to  the  Society. 

The  Treasurer  having  reported  a  want  of  some  instruments 
required  to  complete  the  Meteorological  Registers  furnished  to 
them  from  outstationi),  it  was  resolved  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
£5  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  for  the  purchase 
of  them. 

C.  P.  Layard,  Esq.,  was  proposed  by  J.  O'Halloran,  Esq., 
seconded  by  Dr.  Willisford,  and  unanimously  elected  a  Member 
of  the  Society. 


The  Special  General  Meeting  then  resolved  itself  into  the 

Anniversart  Meeting, 

The  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly  retaining  the  chair. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Management  for  the  past  year 
was  then  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Report, 

In  taking  a  retrospect  of  the  labours  of  the  Society  during  the 
past  year,  y<iur  Committee  regard  with  satisfaction  the  progress 
which  it  has  made  within  that  period  ;  and  they  look  with  the 
strongest  confidence  to  the  future,  when  they  reflect  that  the 
same  steady  advances  have  attended  it  throughout  the  whole  of 
its  career,  unabated  even  during  the  season  of  unexampled 
depression  and  distress  which  not  long  since  pervaded  the  whole 
of  the  civilised  world. 

Since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting  20  new  Members  have 
been  admitted,  and  one  Member  re-admicted  on  his  return  from 
England,  while  the  zeal  and  activity  evinced  by  the  Members  at 
outstations,  who  have  poured  in  contributions  so  largely  to  the 
Society's  IMuseum  that  your  Committee  have  been  called  on  three 
times  to  extend  the  accommodation  at  its  disposal  for  their 
reception. 

Large  contributions  have  also  been  made  by  persons  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  Society  ;  nor  can  your  Committee  fail  to 
recognise  in  this  circumstance  an  earnest  of  the  interest  which  a 
portion  at  least  of  the  public  take  in  its  proceedings.  A  list  of 
the  contributions  will  be  found  appended. 
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But  jour  Committee  desire  not  to  take  leave  of  this  subject 
without  recording  their  sense  of  the  inconvenience  and  disadTUi* 
tage  under  which  the  Society  labours,  especially  in  regard  to  its 
Museum,  by  having  to  share  with  the  Loan  Board  the  room 
originally  devoted  to  its  use  by  the  Grovernment. 

They  have  further  to  report  the  non-arrival  of  the  Taxidermist 
whom  they  expected  from  Calcutta ;  nor  can  they  assign  any 
reason  for  his  withdrawing  from  the  engagement  which  the 
Society  was  willing  to  make  with  him.  Your  Committee  have 
long  since  given  up  all  expectation  of  him,  and  would  probably 
^nd  no  difficulty  in  getting  his  place  supplied  ;  but  as  many  of  the 
circumstances  are  now  changed  which  would  have  rendered  his 
services  desirable,  your  Committee  reserve  for  future  consideration 
whether  they  shall  recommend  this  course  to  be  adopted. 

As  a  token  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Society  and  of  the  position 
which  it  begins  to  assume  among  its  contemporaries,  your  Com- 
mittee refer  to  the  number  and  character  of  the  learned  bodies 
with  which  it  at  present  corresponds.  Besides  those  with  which 
it  was  in  communication  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  its  co-opera- 
tion has  been  sought  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  America, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment ;  the  Geological  Society  of  Bombay  $  the  Antiquarian 
Society  ;  and  the  Syro- Phoenician  Society  of  London  ;  while  from 
itself  has  emanated  a  correspondence  with  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Paris.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  pass  by  the  circumstance  that  an 
assembly  of  the  Members  at  and  about  Jaffna  has  recently  been 
brought  about  by  the  energetic  perseverance  of  your  late  Secretary, 
Mr.  Edgar  Layard,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  interests 
and  furthering  the  views  of  the  Society. 

The  Treasurer's  accounts,  too,  show  a  larger  balance  than  at 
the  close  of  any  previous  year  ;  and  thus,  notwithstanding  that 
the  whole  expense  of  publication  has  for  some  time  past  devolved 
on  the  Society,  and  that  considerable  expenses  have  been  incurred 
in  the  purchase  of  cases  and  almirahs  to  furnish  the  Society^s 
Museum,  your  Treasurer  reports  a  balance  in  hand  : — 

£    s.    d. 

On  account  of  the  General  Funds  of  the  Society  of...  20  14     0^ 
On  account  of  the  Museum  Fund  of  •••  ...  28    0  10 


Total  ...  48  14  10| 


To  that,  whether  regard  be  had  to  the  external  relations  of 
the  Society,  its  internal  economy,  or  the  number  and  activity  of 
its  Members,  your  Committee  deem  that  it  has  now  reached  a 
position  and  a  stability  to  which  it  never  yet  approached  at  any 
previous  period  of  its  existence. 
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Yonr  Committee  do  not,  however,  recommend  any  relaxation  of 
the  strict  ecoDom J  which  has  hitherto  regulated  their  expenditure. 
The  time,  in  their  opinion,  has  not  yet  come  when  the  Society 
can  dispense  with  the  smallest  share  of  caution  or  prudence  in  the 
disposal  of  its  funds. 

With  regard  to  the  business  which  has  come  before  the  Society 
during  the  year,  your  Committee  have  to  report  the  arrival  of  the 
meteorological  instruments  which  were  ordered  before  the  last 
Anniversary  Meeting  '1  hese  have  now  been  set  up  some  time 
in  convenient  places,  and  your  Librarian  lays  before  the  Society 
the  result  of  observations  made  by  himself  in  Colombo  since  August 
last,  with  two  meteorological  registers  for  the  year  from  Batticotta 
and  Trincomalee. 

Your  Committee  desire  further  to  direct  attention  to  their 
measures  lately  introduced  for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
Society's  Publications.  It  was  found  that  much  delay  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  old  plan,  and  that  many  Members,  especi- 
ally those  at  outstations,  had  no  means  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  laid  before  the  Society  until  all  interest  in  them 
had  ceased.     It  has  been,  in  consequence,  determined  : — 

1.  That  the  Proceedings  of  each  General  Meeting  be  published 
as  soon  as  possible  after  such  Meeting,  and  a  copy  of  these 
Proceedings  be  sent  to  each  of  the  outstation  Members. 

2.  That  the  selection  of  Papers  for  the  Journal  be  entrusted 
to  a  Council  appointed  by  the  Society  for  that  purpose. 

3.  That  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  yearly  issue,  a  number  of 
the  Journal  be  published  whenever  and  as  soon  as  sufficient 
matter  is  collected. 

Considerable  advantages  seem  already  to  have  accrued  from  the 
first  two  regulations,  which  came  into  effect  immediately,  and  your 
Committee  think  they  can  trace  to  your  operation  a  portion  of  the 
increased  energy  on  the  part  of  the  outstation  Members  alluded 
to  in  a  former  part  of  the  Report.  Tour  Committee  count  on 
similar  results  from  the  third,  but  as  it  will  not  begin  to  take 
efiect  till  after  the  publication  of  the  ensuing  number,  they  cannot 
speak  from  experience. 

The  Papers  which  have  come  before  the  Society  have  been 
of  a  very  interesting  nature.  Mr.  Layard's  Papers  on  Natural 
History  derive  considerable  value  from  the  fact  that  specimens 
of  many  of  the  animals  described  have  been  forwarded  to  Calcutta^ 
and  there  carefully  compared  with  those  in  the  extensive  Museum 
of  the  East  India  Company^  by  the  learned  Curator  of  that 
Institution. 

Lieutenant  Henderson's  and  Mr.  Brodie's  Papers  on  the  marks  in 
a  rock  at  Kurun^^ala  are  of  great  geological  interest,  and  similar 
marks  are  said  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Island.     Some  notes 
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on  the  Geology  of  Nuwara  Eliya,  by  Dr.  Kelaart,  will  perhaps 
prove  of  higher  interest,  as  they  treat  of  a  formation  which  now 
engages  the  attention  of  Indian  geologists. 

Connected  with  ancient  Oriental  literature  and  history,  a  very 
able  sketch  has  been  laid  before  the  Society  by  Mr.  Alwis,  on  the 
E^u  or  ancient  Sinhalese  poetry.,  A  valuable  catalogue  of  books 
in  the  lamil  language,  and  a  sketch  of  the  Tamil  systems 
of  the  Natural  History,  have  been  presented  by  Mr.  Casie  Chitty, 
and  some  interesting  uotes  by  Dr.  Mac  vicar  on  the  GaQsabh&wa 
or  village  councils  of  the  Sinhalese.  With  regard  to  this  last 
Paper,  your  Committee  regret  that  insuperable  obstacles  are  raised 
against  its  publication  by  the  author ;  and  your  Committee 
deem  they  would  scarce  do  justice  to  it  did  they  attempt  to  give 
an  outline  of  its  contents.  Your  Committee  have  also  to  acknow- 
ledge while  on  this  subject  the  receipt  of  another  rock  inscription 
taken  Dy  Mr.  Brodie  from  the  celebrated  Yibdr^  at  Mihintale. 

The  other  Papers  presented  to  the  Society  concern  the  industrial 
economy  and  the  resources  of  the  Island  at  the  present  day. 
Under  this  head  your  Committee  have  to  enumerate  a  Catalogue 
of  Woods,  the  growth  of  the  Island,  by  John  Capper,  Esq. ; 
on  the  C'offee  Plant  and  its  appropriate  Manure,  by  Dr.  Gyiraz  ; 
on  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar  from  the  Sap  of  the  Cocoanut  Tree, 
by  the  Messrs.  Taylor  of  Batticaloa. 

But  the  most  important  topic,  and  the  last,  which  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Society,  is  a  project  for  forming  and  sending 
to  England  a  collection  of  objects  calculated  to  represent  the 
industry  of  Ceylon  in  the  great  exposition  of  the  works  of 
industry  of  all  nations,  to  be  held  in  1851. 

In  this  your  Committee  can  report  but  little  progress,  as  the 
project  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Society  for  only  a  short 
time.  But  their  views  have  already  been  laid  before  the 
Government,  and  they  have  to  acknowledge  the  promptness  and 
liberality  with  which  they  have  been  met. 

The  circular  now  laid  on  the  table  details  the  objects  your 
Committee  have  in  view.  It  is  already  printed  at  the  expense  of 
Government  in  the  Sinhalese,  Tamil,  and  English  languages,  and 
circulated  under  their  auspices  to  the  Government  Agents  and 
headmen  of  the  Island.  Tour  Committee  have  further  to  ack- 
nowledge a  promise  of  the  most  ample  pecuniary  and  other 
assistance  from  His  Excellency  the  Governor  in  carrying  out 
the  scheme.  They  would,  in  conclusion,  commend  it  to  the  best 
consideration  of  the  Society  and  its  individual  Members.  They 
trust  that  no  efforts  will  be  wanting  on  their  part  towards  carry- 
ing out  to  the  fullest  what  is  already  so  auspiciously  begun,  and 
hope  that  the  present  opportunity  may  not  be  lost  for  extending 
the  influence  of  the  Society,  and  making  widely  known  the 
interest  which  they  take  in  all  that  concerns  the  public  good. 

Resolved,  that  the  Report  as  now  read  be  adoptecU 
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The  Treasurer  then  laid  on  the  table  his  acconnts  for  the  past 
year,  and  it  was  resolved  that  they  be  received  and  passed. 

A  list  of  the  books  added  to  the  Library  was  then  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  following  Members  were  then  proposed,  and  duly  elected  as 
o£Sce-bearer8  of  the  Society  for  1850  :— 

Patron. 

His  Excellency  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Governor. 

Vice-PatTonB. 

The  Right  ftev.  the  Bishop  of  (Colombo  ;    Sir  A.  Oliphant ; 

and  Mr.  Justice  Stark. 

President, 

The  Honourable  C.  J.  MacCarthy,  Esq. 

Vtce-PreHdent. 

The  Honourable  J.  Cauldfield,  Esq. 

Librarian. 

R.  £•  Lewis,  Esq. 

Treasurer. 

J.  O'Hallorao,  Esq. 

Secretary. 

J.  Capper,  Esq. 

Committee. 

The  Bev.  J.  6.  Mac  vicar,  d.d.;    the  Rev.  D.  J.   Gogerly  ; 

ihe  Rev.   G.  A.   Muttukistna  ;  Major   Lushington,  c.b.  ;  F.  W. 

Willisford,  Esq.,  m.d.  ;  J.  B.  Misso,  £^q. ;  James  de  Al wis.  Esq .; 

James  Swan,  Esq. ;  £.  H.  Burrows,  Esq. 

Sub-Committee  for  Works  of  Industry. 

P.  W.  Willisford,  Ksq.,  m.d.;  J.  Capper,  Ksq. ;  J.  O'Halloran, 
Esq.;  A.  de  Alwis,  Esq. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to.  the  Secretary  of  the  past 
year  for  the  Report  which  he  had  drawn  up,  and  to  the  Chairman 
for  his  able  and  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Vice-President 
of  the  Society,  and  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair  on  the  present 
occasion.     The  Meeting  then  broke  up. 


General  Meeting. 

June  22,  1860. 

Rev,  Dr.  Macvicar  in  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting;  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  J.  Mooyaart  of 
Trincomalee,  suggesting  certain  alterations  in  the  Rules  of  the 
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Societj,  with  a  view  of  affording  encouragement  and  co-operation 
to  native  associations  at  outstations.  After  some  discussion,  in 
which  it  was  shown  that  new  Rules  could  not  be  proposed  except 
at  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  it  was  resolved  that  the  matter  bo 
left  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee. 

The  following  letter  was  then  read  from  Mr.  Thwaites  of 
P^radenija,  describing  the  nature  of  a  vegetable  substance  received 
by  the  Society  from  Mr.  Edgar  layard  of  Point  Pedro  : — 

Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  P^r&deniya, 

June  13,  1850. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, — Directly  I  took  into  my  hands  the  cotton-like 
substance  contained  in  your  letter,  and  before  I  put  it  under  the 
microscope,  I  suspected  it  to  be  a  species  of  Conferva  (or  fresh-^ 
water  Alga),  and  such  it  proves  unquestionably  to  be.  It  is  a 
species  of  Tiresias  of  Bory  (  Vestculifera,  Hassall). 

In  England  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find,  after  the  subsidence 
of  floods,  large  quantities  of  what  is  called  "  vegetable  flannel  '^ 
left  upon  fields  which  have  been  covered  by  the  water  ;  and  the 
"  vegetable  flannel "  I  have  always  found  to  consist  of  one  or  more 
species  of  Conferva  matted  together.  The  origin  of  this  substance 
has  been  a  puzzle  to  many  a  naturalist,  but  is  nevertheless  easily 
explained,  and  thus  : — 

Previously  to  the  fall  of  rain,  every  stagnant  pool  and  ditch  has 
contained  an  abundance  of  these  minute  plants,  which  grow 
floating  without  any  attachment  to  the  bottom  or  sides ;  when 
these  pools,  therefore,  become  overfilled,  the  Conferva  are  floated 
out,  carried  away  by  the  descending  streams  to  the  lower  grounds, 
and  there  left  as  the  waters  subside. 

The  structure  of  these  plants,  as  shown  by  the  microscope,  is 
very  simple  :  the  whole  plant  consisting  frequently  of  a  single  row 
of  similar  cylindrical  cells  placed  end  to  end  :  I  i  a  |  f~ 
When  in  a  growing  state  each  cell  has  a  small  quantity  of  green 
colouring  matter,  or  "  enddchrome, "  within  it,  differently  arranged 
in  the  different  genera,  and  which  almost  disappears  when  the 
plant  is  dead  and  dry  ;  and  I  should  have  been  unable  to  identify 
the  genus  to  which  the  plant  you  have  sent  belongs  but  for 
certain  ring-like  markings  (a)  upon  the  end  of  some  of  the  cells,, 
and  which  are  characteristic  of  the  genus  Tiresias  in  one  of  ita 

>  a  > 

States  of  growth.  I        I        i 

I  am,  &c.y 
G.  H.K.  Thwaites. 

John  Capfeb,  Esq., 
Secretary,  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
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A  letter  was  next  read  from  Mr.  S.  C.  Chitty,  accompanjing 
several  inscriptions  taken  from  stones  near  Putttdam,  &c. 

Chilawy  May  12»  1850. 

Sib, — I  have  the  pleasure  of  transmitting  to  the  Society  a  copy 
of  an  inscription  taken  from  a  stone  slab,  which  is  placed  upright 
in  the  ground,  at  the  head  of  the  grave  of  a  Muhammadan  saint 
at  PiramaDenkandel,  a  deserted  village  situated  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Mi-oya,  about  ten  miles  from  Puttaiam  in  a  north-east 
iirection.  You  will  observe  that  the  characters  of  this  inscription 
aure  not  Arabic,  but  an  ancient  and  obsolete  form  of  P&li,  and  I 
am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  it  records  some  event  connected 
with  the  history  of  Buddhism  in  Ceylon,  and  has  no  reference  to 
(he  Muhammadan  saint. 

The  ruins  of  Tammanap>nuwara,  of  which  I  have  published  an 
account  in  volume  VI.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  are  not  very  far  from  Piramanenkandel,  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  stone  slab  was  removed  by  the  Moors  from  those  ruins 
and  placed  in  its  present  situation. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  send  to  the  Society  a  copy 
of  another  inscription  engraved  on  a  flat  stone  (4  feet  long,  I  foot 
and  5  inches  broad,  and  5  inches  thick),  which  the  inhabitants 
ofDnmmaladeniya  have  removed  from  a  neighbouring  jungle,  and 
fixed  on  the  side  of  the  high  road  leading  from  Chilaw  to  Kaimal 
through  their  village,  as  a  boundary  stone.  The  inscription  in 
question  is  in  ancient  Grantha  character,  and  it  covers  all  the 
four  sides  of  the  stone,  but  on  one  side  alone  it  is  legible. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c., 

Simon  Casix  Chittt. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Ceylon  Branch, 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Colombo. 

The  Secretary   then  read  a  Report  from  the    '^Exhibition 

Committee, "  dated  the  20th  instant : — 

Fir$i  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  Anniversary 
Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon^  on  March  23,  1850, 
to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  o/*  1851* 

Your  Committee,  impressed  with  the  great  importance  of  the 
object  for  which  it  was  appointed,  and  fully  sensible  of  the 
necessity  for  obtaming  the  best  information  upon  which  to 
proceed,  lost  no  time  in  seeking  the  assistance  of  the  various 
Government  Agents,  which  was  done  under  the  sanction  of  His 
Excellency  the  Governor.  The  returns  requested  from  these 
sources  have  not  as  yet  been  received .  Tour  Committee,  aware  of 
the  obstacles  invariably  met  with  in  collecting  data  in  this  country, 
are  still  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  information  sought  at  an  early 
period. 
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By  means  of  circulars  freely  distributed,  in  Siybalese  and 
Tamil  as  well  as  in  English,  the  inhabitants  of  this  Colony  have, 
it  is  believed,  been  fully  apprised  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
great  Industrial  Exhibition  to  assist  in  promoting  which  this 
Committee  was  appointed ;  and  though  in  some  few  cases 
misapprehensions  are  said  to  have  existed  amongst  the  least 
informed  Sinhalese,  who  appear  to  have  looked  upon  the 
collection  of  information  regarding  works  of  industry  as  a  step 
towards  new  Fiscal  regulations,  the  proper  intention  of  the 
exhibition  is  believed  to  be  entirely  appreciated  by  the  great  bulk 
of  intelligent  natives. 

With  a  view  of  affording  encouragement  to  native  talent,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  impart,  as  much  as  possible,  a  local  character  to 
such  objects  of  art  as  may  be  sent  from  the  Island,  premiums 
have  been  offered  for  designs  for  carvings  and  ornamental  works 
of  Ceylon  artists,  and  embodying  Ceylon  objects.  Although  a 
limited  number  only  of  these  have  been  received,  your  Committee 
trusts  that  by  the  selections  which  have  been  made  from  them  the 
intention  will  have  been  at  least  partially  realised. 

Conmiunications  have  been  received  from  Her  M^esty's 
Commissioners  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851,  through  the 
local  Government,  to  which  your  Committee  have  replied.  The 
principal  points  contained  in  the  printed  circulars  of  the  Com- 
missioners have  been  embodied  in  a  paper  circulated  through  the 
Colony  for  general  information,  a  copy  of  which  accompanies  this 
Report,  together  with  a  classified,  though  imperfect,  list  of  objects 
to  be  forwarded  from  Ceylon  to  the  Exhibition.  Consequent 
upon  the  distribution  of  the  catalogue,  much  new  and  valuable 
information  has  been  received  by  your  Committee,  especially  in 
reference  to  the  vegetable  product  ions  of  this  Island.  Amongst 
those  who  have  voluntarily  tendered  their  assistance  may  be 
named  Mr.  J.  B.  Misso,  Mr.  W.  Ondaatjie  of  Puttalam,  and  Mr. 
T.  A.  Pieres  of  Kandy. 

It  would  be  premature  at  this  moment  to  enter  into  details  of 
such  works  as  are  in  course  of  execution  upon  orders,  or  of  those 
which  have  been  presented  by  various  contributors  in  their  own 
names.  Your  Committee,  however,  indulge  in  the  hope  that 
within  two  months  from  this  date  there  will  be  formed  a  considerable 
collection  of  interesting  articles  ready  for  shipment  by  sea,  which 
it  would  be  desirable  to  exhibit  in  Colombo  previous  to  their 
being  despatched  to  Europe. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  collection  will  be  the 
medicinal  substances,  gums,  resins,  and  oils,  most  of  which  are 
as  yet  little  if  at  all  known  to  Europeans.  In  fibrous  materials 
experiments  are  being  made,  the  results  of  which  it  is  hoped 
may  prove  of  practical  utility  and  value.  In  manufactured 
articles  Ceylon  can  scarcely  hope  to  approach  the  many  more 
highly  favoured  countries  of  the  Indian  continent ;  such,  however. 
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as  exist  in  this  Island  will  be  sent,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
prove  of  interest,  though  not  perhaps  on  account  of  their  costly 
ftbric  or  rarity  of  design. 

Tour  Committee  cannot  conclude  this  brief  report  without 
noticing  the  ready  liberality  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor, 
who  has  undertaken  to  defray  out  of  the  Colonial  Treasury  the 
whole  expense  attending  the  collection  of  such  objects  as  Ceylon 
can  produce  adapted  to  the  Kxhibition  of  18ol. 

John  Capper, 
Secretary  of  Committee. 

Colombo,  June  20,  1860. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  balloted  for,  and  declared 
duly  elected  Members  of  the  Society  : — 

S.  Amblawanan,Esq.,of  Kayts,  proposed  by  E.  L.Layard,  Esq., 
seconded  by  H.  Pole,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  J.  Robinson,  of  Batticaloa,  proposed  by  E.  L. 
Layard,  Esq.,  seconded  by  W.  Twynam,  Esq. 

T.  A.  Pieres,  Esq.,  of  Kandy,  proposed  by  Dr.  Eelaart, 
seconded  by  J.  B.  Misso,  E&q. 

C.  P.  Marcus,  Esq.,  of  Kurun6gala,  proposed  by  Dr.  Kelaart, 
seconded  by  Dr.  Siuart. 

The  following  donations,  &c.,  were  laid  on  the  table : —  . 

Museum. 

Specimen  of  vegetable  flannel  from  E.  L.  Layard,  Esq. 
Two  earthen  coins  (?)  from  N.  S.  Guneratna,  Esq.,  of  M&tal^. 
A    collection    of  specimens    illustrative    of    the   geology    of 
Nuwara  Eliya,  from  E.  F.  Kelaart,  Esq.,  m.d. 

Antiquities. 

A  plan  of  the  ruins  of  Pollanuwara  from  J.  N.  Mooyaart,  Esq. 

Two  inscriptions  from  stone  slabs  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Puttalam,  and  a  stone  inscription  from  a  slab  in  the  Island  of  Jaffna, 
from  S.  C.  Chitty,  Esq. 

Library. 

Boyles'  Productive  Resources  of  India. 
The  Calcutta  Review  for  March. 

Journal  of  Eastern  Archipelago,  December  to  February. 
Journal  of    Bengal    Boyal    Asiatic     Society,     August    and 
September. 
Journal  of  Statistical  Society  of  London,  March. 
Journal  of  Geological  Society  of  London,  May« 
Meteorological  Register  of  Colombo,  March  to  May. 
Meteorological  Register  of  Batticotta,  March  and  April. 
Meteorological  Register  of  Trincomalee,  March  and  April. 
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Papers. 
The  following  Papers  were  then  laid  oo  the  table  and  read  : — 

Sketches  on  the  Natural  History  of  Ceylon :  Part  III.,  by 
Edgar  £.  Layard,  Esq. 

A  short  account  of  the  V^dd&s  of  Bintenne,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Gillings. 

The  'Geology  and  Fauna  of  Nuwara  £liya  and  Horton  Plains, 
by  E.  F.  Kelaart,  Esq.,  m.d.,  f.l.s. 

The  Zoloogy  of  the  Tamils  :  Part  II.,  by  S.  C.  Chitty,  Esq. 

Sermons  by  Buddha,  by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly. 

The  Materia  Medica  of  the  Sinhalese,  by  T.  A.  Pieres,  Esq. 

The  Mammals  of  Ceylon,  by  E.  F.  Kelaart,  Esq.,  m.d.,  f.l.s. 


General  Meeting. 

August  13,  1850. 

Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly  in  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  rea'l  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  notified  the  arrival  by  overland  of  the  meteoro- 
logical instruments  ordered  from  England.  Sets  of  these  were 
agreed  to  be  sent  to  Captain  Higgs  at  Trincomalee  and  G.  H.  K. 
Thwaites,  Esq.,  at  P^r&deniya,  which,  with  the  observations  at 
Batticotta  and  Colombo,  would  make  the  registry  of  observations 
complete. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  Members 
of  the  Society  : — 

W.  Herft,  Esq.,  proposed  by  J.  N,  Mooyaart,  Esq.,  seconded  by 
J.  Capper,  Esq. 

O.  A.  Lorensz,  Esq.,  proposed  by  J.  de  Alwis,  Esq.,  seconded 
by  R.  E.  Lewis,  lisq. 

Mr.  Capper  having  Bi(2:nified  his  intention  to  leave  the  Colony 
at  an  early  date,  begged  to  be  relieved  of  the  duties  of  Secretary. 
It  was  proposed  by  J.  de  Alwis,  Esq.,  and  agreed  to,  that 
R.  E.  Lewis,  Esq.,  be  requested  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  office, 
temporarily. 

The  following  books  were  laid  on  the  table  : — 

Library, 

Meteorological  Register  for  Batticotta  and  Trincomalee  for 
June  and  July. 

Translation  of  the  Sidatsapgarfiva,  or  Sinhalese  Grammar,  by 
J.  de  Alwis,  Esq.,  from  the  Author. 

The  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London. 

The  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 

British  Moths  and  Buttei^ies,  2  vols. 
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Papers, 
The  following  Papers  were  then  read  : — 

On  the  Sinhalese  Language,  by  J.  de  Alwi8,EBq. 

The  Statistics  of  the  Pattalam  and  Chilaw  Districts,  by  A.  O. 
Brodie,  Esq. 

The  business  of  the  Meeting  having  terminated,  it  was  resolved 
that  this  Meeting,  having  a  due  sense  of  the  indefatigable  zeal  of 
Mr.  Capper  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  regret  that  his 
<leparture  from  the  Oolony  obliges  them  to  accept  his  resignation. 
The  Meeting  desire  Mr.  Capper  to  accept  their  best  thanks  for  his 
efforts  in  furthering  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned. 
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Budhism: — Chariya  Pitaka.     By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  GOGERLT. 

[The  discourseB  of  Budha  are  contained  in  five  large  divi- 
sions called  in  Pali  Nikayo,  and  in  Singhalese  Sangi:  the 
fifth  of  these^  called  Kudagot  Sangi^  comprises  15  books^  one 
of  which  is  the  Chariya  Pitaka^  or  a  collection  of  precediilg 
states  of  existence.  The  book  is  composed  in  Pali  verse, 
and  the  legends  it  contains  are  brief  accounts  of  events  more 
largely  develc^d  in  the  book  called  Jataka,  which  latter 
book  is  also  contained  in  the  Kudagot  Sangi.  The  tales  in 
this  small  volume  have  all  a  reference  to  the  desire  supposed 
to  have  been  felt  by  Grautama^  in  previous  states  of  existence, 
to  become  a  Budha,  and  some  of  the  means  he  used  to  ac- 
complish his  object.  These  means  are  divided  into  ten  sections 
called  Parimitta,  and  each  of  these,  being  subdivided  into 
three  other  sections,  makes  the  whole  number  thirty.  Only 
a  part  of  these  means  arc  contained  in  this  work.  The  portion 
now  presented  to  the  Society  contains  the  Parimitta  of  Alms-, 
giving;  the  remainder  will  be  given  on  a  future  occasion,  with 
such  observations  as  may  be  necessary  for  its  elucidation. 
The  Book  is  also  called  Budhapadana,  or  sections  of  Budha's 
previous  existences.] 

The  whole  of  my  proceedings  during  four  atsankya  and 
one  hundred  thousand  calpas,  haa  been  for  the  purpose  of 
becoming  a  Budha. 

TOL.n.  M 
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2  Budhism : —  Chariya  Pitaka. 

Omitting  my  conduct  in  various  births  during  past  calpas^ 
I  will  declare  my  proceedings  during  the  present  calpa: 
listen  tome! 

At  one  time  I  was  a  hermit  named  Akitte,  and  having 
entered  a  large  forest,  a  wilderness  without  inhabitants,  I 
dwelt  there. 

The  king  of  the  Gods  (Sakra)  being  moved  by  the  efful- 
gence of  my  austerities,  assuming  the  form  of  a  mendicant 
Brahmin,  approached  me  to  obtain  food. 

Seeing  him  standing  at  the  door  of  my  residence,  I  put 
into  his  dish  the  greens  I  had  brought  from  the  forest,  which 
were  unmixed  with  oil  or  salt. 

Giving  him  these  I  entered  my  Pansel,  and  without  seek- 
ing for  other  food  I  placed  my  bowl  in  an  inverted  position. 

A  second  and  a  third  time  he  came,  and  I  thrice  gave  him 
(what  I  had  collected)  with  an  unshaken  and  imperturbed 
mind. 

My  body  was  not  emaciated  in  consequence  of  that  (absti- 
nence from  food,)  but  I  spent  the  time  in  mental  enjoyment. 

Had  I  met  with  one  worthy  of  receiving  alms  throughout 
a  whole  month,  or  two  months,  I  would  have  given  these 
eminent  alms  with  an  unshaken  and  imperturbed  mind. 

I  did  not  give  these  alms  hoping  to  receive  thereby  honor 
or  profit,  but  I  performed  the  actions  hoping  to  become 
thereby  a  Budha. 

End  of  Akitte  Tapastu 


Afterwards  I  was  a  Brahmin  named  Sanka,  and  intending 
to  pass  over  the  ocean  I  went  to  the  port. 

I  there  saw  one  who  had  subjected  hid  passions  coming  on 
the  high  road  from  the  desert,  walking  on  the  hard  and 
parched  ground. 

Seeing  him  coming  on  the  road  I  thus  thought.  Here  is  a 
field  for  obtaining  merit  by  any  person  desirous  of  virtue. 

The  husbandman  at  a  suitiible  season  perceives  a  field,  but 
if  he  neglect  to  sow  it  with  seed,  he  obtains  no  profit  from  it. 
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So  I^  being  deeiroufi  of  merits  perceive  a  field  for  its 
attidnment;  of  pre-eminent  excellence:  if  I  do  not  perform  ati 
act  of  kindness  I  shall  derive  no  merit  therefirom. 

As  the  Minister  desirous  of  being  steward  of  the  rojal 
household  will  lose  his  office  if  he  neglect  to  supply  the  ne- 
cessary provisions  and  wealth  : 

So  I^  desirous  oi  being  eminently  meritorious,  shall  be 
de{»ived  of  merit,  if,  seeing  this  holy  man,  I  do  not  present 
him  with  offerings. 

Thus  thinking  I  took  off  my  sandals,  and  worshipping  his 
feet,  I  presented  him  with  my  sandals  and  umbr^a* 

Thus  I  gave  him  alms,  received  thereby  hapj^ness  a  hun- 
dred fold,  and  continued  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  my  liberality. 
End  of  th4  Brahmin  Sahkha. 


Afterwards  I  was  Dananjaya,  king  of  the  great  city  of 
Indapat,  exercising  the  ten  regal  virtues. 

Some  Brahmins  oame  to  me  from  Eiilinga,  ainl  requested 
me  to  give  th^n  my  noble,  valuable,  state  elephant 

They  said.  We  have  no  rain  in  our  country  and  there  is  a 
great  famine;  give  us  your  noble  elephant,  which  is  as  a  dark 
mountain  of  antimony. 

When  supplicants  approached  me  it  was  not  becoming  that 
I  should  reject  their  request,  and  break  my  rule  of  liberality, 
I  thei^fore  gave  them  my  large  elephant 

Taking  the  elephant  by  the  trunk  and  from  a  golden 
vessel  pouring  water  on  the  hands  df  the  Brahmins,  I  gave 
the  elephant. 

When  I  thus  gave  the  elephant,  my  councillors  enquired. 
Why  do  you  give  your  noble  elephant  to  beggars? 

If  you  give  your  valuable  state  elephant,  able  to  ensure 
victory  in  war,  what  will  you  do  with  your  kingdom  ? 

(I  replied)  I  would  even  give  my  kingdom:  I  would  give 
my  own  body:  my  desire  is  to  become  Budha^  aiKl  on  that 
account  I  give  the  elephant. 

End  of  Dananjaya. 
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At  one  time  I  was  the  powerful  universal  emperor,  lord 
of  the  earth,  named  Sudassano,  residing  in  the  city  named 
Kusawatti. 

I  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  there  thrice  a  day  in 
various  places.  Who  wishes  for  any  thing  ?  Who  desires  any 
thing  ?   That  property  shall  be  given  him. 

Wh©  is  hungry?  Who  is  thirsty?  Who  requires  garlands, 
cosmetics,  or  various  coloured  garments  to  cover  his  naked- 
ness? 

Who  requires  bowls  or  umbrellas,  or  beautiful  soft  slip- 
pers ?  I  will  give  them.  Thus  evening  and  morning  I  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made  in  various  places. 

I  had  storehouses  in  many  hundred  places,  and  gave  to 
applicants  whether  they  came  by  day  or  by  night. 

Whatever  they  wished  for  they  obtained,  and  went  away 
with  their  hands  ftiU.  Thus  during  the  whole  of  my  life  I 
continued  to  give  eminent  alms. 

I  did  not  give  things  to  which  I  had  an  aversion,  or  things 
which  I  had  not  stored  up,  but  I  gave  as  a  sick  man  to 
obtain  a  cure.  I  did  not  for  base  purposes  give  alms  to  sup- 
plicants, but  with  a  pure  and  sincere  desire  to  become 
Budha. 

End  of  Sudassanou 


At  another  time  I  was  the  Brahmin  Govinda,  the  spiritual 
guide  of  seven  monarchs,  honored  by  sovereigns. 
^  Whatever  I  received  from  those  seven  monarchs  I  gave 
in  alms,  as  from  an  inexhaustible  ocean. 

I  did  not  give  things  to  which  I  had  an  aversion,  or  things 
which  I  lightly  prized;  but  I  gave  valuable  gifts  with  a 
desire  to  become  Budha. 

End  of  Govinda. 


Afterwards  I  was  Nimi,  the  learned  and  virtuous  ki»g  of 
the  famed  city  Mitila. 
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There  I  caused  storehouses  to  be  erected  at  the  four  car- 
dinal points,  and  continued  to  give  ahns  to  beasts,  birds,  men 
and  women. 

I  continued  without  intermission  to  give  valuable  alms,  as 
garments,  couches,  meat,  drink,  and  condiments. 

As  the  servant  who  attends  on  his  master  for  gain,  endea- 
vours by  thought,  word,  and  deed,  to  gain  the  good  will  of  his 
employer: 

So  in  every  birth  I  endeavoured  to  supply  food  and  aims 
to  persons,  being  desirous  of  becoming  a  Budha. 
Endof  Nirm. 


Afterwards  I  was  prince  Chanda,  son  of  the  king  of 
Puppiwatti. 

Being  delivered  from  death,  and  with  fear  escaping  from 
the  sacrificial  enclosure,  I  gave  alms  largely. 

I  ate  not,  I  drank  not,  I  took  no  refreshment,  even  if  it  were 
for  five  or  six  days,  unless  I  had  given  alms  to  some  holy  man. 

Like  as  a  merchant  who,  having  collected  his  goods,  takes 
them  to  the  place  where  he  can  obtain  large  profits : 

Thus  the  giving  to  others  of  your  meal  is  highly  advanta- 
geous: to  give  to  others  therefore  is  proper:  it  will  produce 
a  hundred  fold. 

Knowing  this,  I  gave  alms  from  birth  to  birth.  I  continued 
without  intermission  to  give  alms,  that  I  might  become  a 
Budha. 

End  of  Chanda  Kumdra. 


I  was  Sivi,  king  of  the  city  of  Aritha;  and  sitting  in  my 
magnificent  palace  I  thus  thought : 

There  is  no  kind  of  alms  among  men  which  I  have  not 
given,  if  any  one  should  even  beg  from  me  my  eyes,  I  would 
give  them  without  hesitation. 

Sakra,  the  sovereign  of  the  Gods,  knew  my  thoughts,  and 
sitting  amidst  his  attendant  gods,  he  thus  spoke : 
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The  Eang  Sivi5  possessing  super-human  power,  sitting  in 
his  magnificent  palace^  and  meditating  on  the  various  kinds 
of  ahns^  does  not  perceive  one  that  he  has  not  given. 

I  will  ascertain  what  his  thoughts  are ;  wait  here  a  moment 
until  I  know  his  mind. 

Having  assumed  the  form  of  a  trembling,  hoarj-headed, 
wrinkled^  decayed^  and  emaciated  blind  man,  he  approached 
the  king. 

He  having  assimied  this  form,  elevating  his  left  and  his  right 
arms,  with  clasped  hands  raised  to  his  head,  he  spake  these 
words: 

Great  and  just  sovereign,  the  author  of  your  kingdom's 
prosperity,  the  fame  of  your  almsgiving  has  ascended  up  to 
Gods  and  men ;  I  have  a  petition. 

I  am  become  blind  of  both  eyes :  give  me  one  of  your  eyes, 
and  retain  the  other  for  your  own  use. 

When  I  had  heard  these  words,  with  a  mind  excited  by 
joyful  emotions,  I  thus  addressed  the  trembling  supplicant : 
Thou  who  hast  come  soliciting  the  gift  of  an  eye  hast  come 
knowing  my  thoughts  while  I  was  in  the  palace. 

My  desires  are  accomplished,  my  wish  is  fulfilled,  I  shall 
this  day  give  a  suppliant  such  alms  as  I  never  gave  before. 

Come  here  Siwaka:  arise,  be  not  unskilful,  be  not  i^ligent: 
pluck  out  both  my  eyes  and  give  to  the  beggar. 

My  obedient  slave  Siwaka  being  thus  addressed,  plucked 
out  my  eyes  like  the  kernels  of  a  palm  tree,  and  gave  them 
to  the  beggar. 

In  purposing  to  give,  in  giving,  and  after  having  given 
the  alms^  I  had  no  oth^  design  than  that  of  becoming  a  Budha. 

Not  that  I  had  an  aversion  to  my  two  eyes :  my  body  waa 
not  disagreeable  to  me:  but  my  desire  was  to  become  a  Budha, 
and  therefore  I  gave  my  eyes. 

End  of  the  story  of  King  Sioi. 


My  mother  Pusati,  the  daughter  of  a  king>  was  in  a  pre- 
vious birth  the  queen  of  Sakra. 
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He,  the  king  of  the  Gods,  seeing  that  the  term  of  her  life 
had  ended,  said,  I  will  give  you  ten  gifts.  What  ten  gifts, 
my  friend,  do  you  desire? 

The  Goddess  hearing  these  words,  replied  to  Sakra,  What 
iault  have  I  been  guilty  of?  Have  I  become  displeasing  to 
you  ?  Why  do  you  drive  me  from  my  lovely  residence,  as 
with  an  earth-shaking  wind  ? 

When  she  had  thus  spoken,  Sakra  replied.  You  have  been 
guilty  of  no  crime,  neidier  are  you  displeasing  to  me. 

It  is  only  this,  the  term  of  your  existence  here  draws  to 
a  close.     Accept  therefore  the  ten  excellent  gifts  I  offer  you. 

Pusati  then  accepted  with  joyftilness  the  ten  gift;s,  includ- 
ing me,  presented  by  Sakra. 

Pusati,  ceasing  to  exist  there,  was  bom  of  a  regal  family, 
and  became  united  to  king  Sanjaya,  of  the  city  of  Jetuttaram. 

When  I  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  my  beloved  mother, 
by  my  glory  she  became  constantly  attached  to  almsgiving. 

Freely  she  gave  to  the  poor,  to  the  sick,  to  the  old,  to  men- 
dicants, to  travellers,  to  men  and  women,  to  Samanas,  to 
Brahmins,  to  those  of  subdued  passions. 

Pusati,  having  carried  me  in  her  womb  ten  months,  pass- 
ing through  the  city,  brought  me  forth  in  the  midst  of  the 
Wessa  street. 

I  did  not  receive  the  name  either  of  my  father  or  my  mother, 
but  having  been  bom  in  the  Wessa  street,  I  was  called  Wes- 
santara. 

When  I  was  a  child  eight  years  of  age,  I  sat  in  my  palace 
and  thought  of  giving  alms. 

I  thought,  should  any  one  request  from  me  my  heart,  my 
eyes,  my  flesh,  my  blood,  or  my  body,  I  will  give  them  to  him. 

When  I  had  formed  this  firm  resolution,  the  solid  earth, 
mount  Meru»  and  the  trees  of  the  forest  were  shaken. 

In  half  a  month,  on  the  Uposatu  of  the  ftJl  15th  day  oi 
the  moon,  I  mounted  my  elephant  Pandara^  and  went  forth 
to  give  alms. 
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Brahmins  from  Kalinga  came  to  me  and  requested  me  to 
give  them  Pandara,  my  valuable  state  elephant. 

They  said.  From  want  of  rain  there  is  a  great  famine  in 
our  land :  Give  us  your  lai^e  elephant :  your  excellent  ele- 
phant altogether  white. 

I  thought.  My  mind  delights  in  almsgiving,  with  an  un- 
shaken determination  I  will  give  what  these  Brahmins  ask,  I 
will  hide  nothing. 

When  these  supplicants  approached  me,  it  not  being  proper 
that  I  should  repulse  them,  or  break  my  determination  to 
bestow  alms,  I  gave  them  my  large  elephant. 

Taking  the  elephant  by  the  trunk,  I  poured  water  from  a 
golden  chalice  upon  the  hands  of  the  Brahmins,  and  gave  them 
the  elephant. 

When  I  had  thus  given  the  excellent  and  perfectly  white 
elephant,  the  earth,  mount  Meru,  and  the  trees  of  the  forest 
shook. 

The  inhabitants  of  Siwi  being  displeased  at  my  giving  the 
elephant,  assembled  together  and  banished  me  from  their  land, 
saying.  Go  to  the  Wanka  mountain. 

Being  thus  driven  away  by  them,  I  still  remained  firm  and 
tmshaken,  and  begged  permission  to  be  allowed  once  more  to 
give  alms. 

The  inhabitants  of  Siwi  granted  my  one  request,  and  I 
accordingly  published  my  intention  by  beat  of  drum,  and  gave 
excellent  alms. 

Although  the  fear-inspiring  sound  ascended  that  I  was 
banished  on  account  of  excessive  almsgiving,  still  I  gave  alms. 

Having  bestowed  the  chief  gifts,  as  elephants,  horses,  cha- 
riots, male  and  female  slaves,  oxen  and  wealth,  I  departed 
from  the  city. 

Having  departed  from  the  city,  when  I  turned  round  to  look 
at  it,  the  earth,  mount  Meru,  and  the  trees  of  the  forest  shook. 

Arriving  at  the  junction  of  the  four  great  roads,  I  gave 
away  the  carriage  in  which  we  four  persons  came,  and  taking 
Maddidewi  aside,  I  privately  said  to  her: 
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Maddi,  do  you  take  Kanha,  she  is  the  younger  and  light, 
I  will  carry  Jali  her  brother,  who  is  older  and  heavy. 

Then  Maddi  took  Kanhajina  who  was  like  the  flower  of  the 
lotus,  and  I  took  the  royal  child  Jali  who  was  like  a  heap  of 
gold 

Thus  we  four  high  bom  and  delicate  princes,  travelling 
through  difficult  paths  proceeded  towardsthemountidn  Wanka. 
When  we  met  any  person,  or  any  one  overtook  us,  we  en- 
quired. Which  is  the  road  to  the  mountain  Wanka? 

They  beholding  us  with  compassion  said.  You  have  much 
suffering  to  endure:  distant  is  the  mountain  Wanka. 

When  in  the  forest  the  children  saw  a  tree  laden  with  fruits^ 
they  cried  to  obtain  some. 

The  lofty  and  wide  spreading  tree,  perceiving  the  weeping 
children,  of  itself  bowed  down  itn  branches  for  the  children 
to  approach. 

The  exquisitely  beautrfij  Maddi,  seeing  this  wonderful  and 
miraculous  event,  thus  joy  fiiUy  expressed  her  admiration : 

Assuredly  this  is  the  most  wonderful  event  ever  seen  in  the 
world:  by  the  splendid  virtue  of  Wessantara  the  tree  of  itself 
bows  down. 

The  Yakha,  out  of  compassion  to  the  children,  shortened 
the  path,  so  that  the  day  after  our  departure  we  arrived  at 
the  country  called  Cheta. 

Here  60,000  princes  resided,  our  maternal  uncles,  who  with 
clasped  hands  on  their  foreheads  met  us  weeping. 

Here  remaining  we  conversed  with  the  inhabitants  of  Cheta 
and  with  their  families,  and  departing  thence  we  arrived  at 
the  mountain  Wanka. 

The  king  of  the  gods  (Sakra)  called  the  powerful  Wissa- 
kamma  (  the  architect  of  the  gods  )  and  said.  Erect  a  well- 
built  dwelling,  a  commodious  and  pleasant  pansala. 

The  powerful  Wissakamma,  obeying thecommandsof  Sakra, 
erected  a  well  •built  dwelling,  a  commodious  and  pleasant 
pansala. 

We  four  persons  having  arrived  at  the  quiet  and  peaceful 
forest,  dwelt  there  by  the  mountain. 
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ly  Maddi  Dewi,  and  the  two  children  Jali  and  Kanhajina, 
consoling  each  other  lived  in  that  residence.  • 

As  the  children  did  not  go  out,  I  was  not  alone  in  the 
dwelling ;  Maddi  brought  herbs  from  the  forest  and  supported  us. 

While  I  resided  in  the  forest  a  beggar  came  to  me  and  re- 
quested me  to  give  him  my  two  children  Jali  and  Kanhajina. 

When  I  saw  the  beggar  approach  my  heart  rejoiced,  and 
taking  my  two  children  I  gave  them  to  the  Brahmin. 

When  I  gave  my  own  children  to  the  Brahmin  Jujuka,  then 
the  earth,  mount  Meru,  and  the  trees  of  the  forest,  shook. 

Again  the  god  Sakra  descended,  and  assuming  the  form  of 
a  Brahmin  requested  from  me  my  chaste  and  virtuous  wife 
Maddi  Dewi. 

Taking  Maddi  by  the  hand  and  filling  the  Brahmin's  hand 
with  water,  with  a  cheerful  mind  I  gave  Maddi  to  him. 

When  I  gave  Maddi,  the  gods  of  the  sky  rejoiced,  the  earth 
also,  mount  Meru,  and  the  trees  of  the  forest,  shook. 

When  I  gave  my  children  Jali  and  Kanhajina,  and  also  my 
chaste  wife  Maddi,  I  thought  of  nothing  else  but  of  becoming 
a  Budha. 

Not  that  my  two  children,  or  Maddi  Dewi  were  disagree- 
able to  me,  but  desiring  to  become  a  Budha  I  gave  that 
which  was  dear  to  me. 

Afterwards,  when  my  father  and  mother  came  to  the  great 
forest  sorrowfully  and  with  tears  enquiring  after  my  wilL 

With  modesty  and  reverence  I  approached  them :  tlien  also 
the  earth,  moimt  Meru,  and  the  trees  of  the  forest,  shook. 

Then  departing  with  my  relations  from  the  great  forest  I 
entered  the  delightful  city  of  Jetuttara,  that  chief  of  cities. 

Then  the  seven  kind  of  jewels  were  rained  frwn  heaven 
and  the  clouds  poured  down  water:  the  earth  also,  Maha 
Meru,  and  the  trees  of  the  forest,  shook. 

The  insensible  earth,  unconscious  of  joy  or  sorrow,  was  thus 
seven  times  shaken  by  the  power  of  my  almsgiving. 
End  of  Wesmntarcu 


At  another  time  I  was  a  hare,  a  walker  in  the  forest,  eat- 
ing grass,  leaves,  branches  and  fruits,  injurious  to  none. 
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A  monkey,  a  jackal,  a  water  hen  and  I  were  associates, 
meeting  together  morning  and  evening. 

I  instructed  them  in  good  works,  saying.  Depart  from  de- 
grading vice,  and  perform  that  which  is  good. 

On  the  Uposata  day,  seeing  the  full  moon  I  said.  To-day  is 
the  Uposata  day. 

Prepare  alms  and  give  to  worthy  persons:  having  given 
abns,  spend  the  day  in  tranquillity. 

They  approving  my  advice,  prepared  alms  according  to 
their  ability,  and  sought  a  person  worthy  of  receiving  them. 

Sitting  down  I  thought,  It  is  proper  to  give  alms  to  holy 
men,  should  I  meet  such  an  one  what  have  I  to  give  him? 

I  have  no  sesamum,  grain,  maize,  rice,  nor  ghee.  I  live 
on  grass,  and  grass  I  cannot  give. 

Should  any  holy  man  come  to  me  seeking  food,  he  shall  not 
go  away  empty :  I  will  give  him  my  own  body. 

Sakra,  knowing  my  thoughts,  assumed  the  form  of  a  Brah- 
min seeking  alms,  and  came  to  the  place  where  I  was  sitting. 

When  I  saw  him,  I  rejoiced  and  said.  It  is  a  happy  circum- 
stance that  you  have  come  to  me  for  food. 

I  shall  to  day  give  that  in  alms  to  you  which  I  never  gave 
before,  you  are  a  holy  man  and  therefore  should  not  injure 
others. 

Come,  collect  some  sticks  and  kindle  a  fire,  I  will  cook  my- 
self, and  thou  shalt  eat  that  which  is  cooked. 

He  replied.  It  is  good!  and  cheerfully  collecting  wood  he 
raised  a  great  heap,  and  reduced  it  to  a  bed  of  burning  charcoaL 

When  the  great  heap  was  shining  with  heat,  I  leaped  up 
and  fell  into  the  midst  of  the  flame. 

Thus  as  any  one  entering  into  cold  water  rejoices  when 
the  burning  heat  of  his  body  is  assuaged : 

So  I,  entering  into  the  blazing  fire^  felt  my  whole  body 
at  ease  as  though  I  had  leaped  into  cold  water. 

I  thus  gave  my  whole  body  to  the  Brahmin;  my  skin^  my 
fleshy  my  tendons,  my  bones,  my  heart  to  the  Brahmin. 
End  of  the  tale  of  the  Hare. 
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THE  LAWS  OF  THE  BUDHIST  PRIESTHOOD. 

By  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly. 

[In  the  first  paper  concerning  Budhism^  which  I  had  the 
honor  of  reading  before  this  Society,  in  May  1845,  it  is- 
stated  that  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Bndhists  are  divided 
into  three  great  sections,  called  the  Winiya,  the  Sutra,  and 
the  Abhidarma  Pitakas.  The  two  latter  elucidating  the 
doctrines  of  Goutama,  and  the  first  one  containing  the  laws 
and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Priests,  together 
with  occasional  doctrinal  discourses.  The  books  on  discipline, 
forming  the  Winiya  Pitaka,  are  five;  the  first  and  second 
containing  the  criminal  code,  the  third  and  fourth  the  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  code,  and  the  fifth  is  a  recapitulation  of 
the  whole  in  a  kind  of  catechetical  form. 

My  present  object  is  to  give  a  translation  of  the  precepts 
contained  in  the  ecclesiastical  code,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  recorded,  together  with  so  much  of  the  text  as  may 
be  necessary  to  explain  the  connection  between  the  precepts. 

The  two  books  containing  the  ecclesiastical  code,  are 
named  Maha  Waggo,  and  Chula  Waggo;  the  former  one 
will  occupy  our  attention  first. 

In  the  paper  read  in  May  1845,  the  beginning  of  the 
Maha  Waggo  is  translated,  and  the  account  is  brought  up  to 
the  time  when  Goutama  converted  the  five  associated  ascetics 
who  had  been  his  companions  during  the  six  years  he  spent 
in  austere  penances,  hoping  thereby  to  attain  to  the  dignity 
of  a  supreme  Budha.    We  resume  the  subject  at  this  period.] 

The  five  ascetics  having  received  Goutama  as  their 
teacher,  and  perceiving  the  correctness  of  his  doctrine,  re- 
quested to  be  admitted  priests  under  his  government,  both 
as  respected  doctrine  and  discipline.  He  acceded  to  their 
request,  saying  "  Approach,  Bikhus  I  Clearly  is  the  doctrine 
declared!  Walk  in  the  path  of  purity  by  which  all  sorrow 
may  be  terminated." 

In  his  first  discourse,  Budlia  had  taught  his  disciples,  that 
existence  and  suffering  are  inseparably  connected: — that  the 
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perpetuation  of  existence  results  from^  either  a  continued 
desire  to  live  after  deaths  or  from  a  desire  to  terminate  upon 
death  the  existence  of  a  living  entity  or  soul: — that  the  only 
means  by  which  a  termination  both  of  sorrow  and  existence 
may  be  secured,  is  to  be  entirely  free  from  all  desire  to 
existing  objects^  and  to  existence  itself:  and  that  this  freedom 
from  desire  can  only  be  attained  by  a  life  of  unspotted  purity. 
But  now  that  they  have  received  him  as  their  teacher^  he 
further  instructs  them,  that  there  is  no  existing  thing  with 
which  they  can  identify  themselves,  or  say  "  This  is  I,"  this 
constitutes  my  soul.  He  speaks  of  the  body,  of  the  percep- 
tions, sensations,  and  reasonings^  and  also  of  the  consciousness; 
and  of  each  severally  he  says,  the  wise  and  learned  disciple 
will  by  his  wisdom  perceive,  these  are  not  mine;  they  do  not 
constitute  me;  these  are  not- to  me  a  soul.  This  doctrine  is 
fully  developed  in  other  discourses,  in  which  he  denies  the 
existence  of  a  living  entity  called  a  soul:  life,  with  all  its  emo- 
tions, are  merely  sequences;  they  have  thus  continued  by  an 
uninterrupted  series,  the  commencement  of  which  cannot  be 
traced  up  to  the  present  moment;  they  are  never  for  two  con- 
secutive moments  the  same,  but  form  one  perpetual  system 
of  mutation.  He  concludes  his  discourse  by  saying,  that  the 
wise  and  learned  disciple,  by  perceiving  these  truths,  ceases 
to  have  satisfaction  either  in  things  corporeal  or  mental:  being 
no  longer  satisfied  with  them,  he  ceases  to  be  attached  to  them; 
ceasing  to  be  attached  to  them,  he  becomes  free;  being  free, 
he  obtains  the  knowledge  that  he  is  freed  (  from  all  attach- 
ments); his  births  become  terminated;  his  path  of  purity  is 
perfected;  his  necessary  work  is  completed;  and  he  knows, 
that  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object  (  freedom  from 
future  existence  ),  nothing  more  remains  to  be  done.  Upon 
hearing  this  discourse,  the  five  priests  were  greatly  edified, 
and  their  minds  became  so  liberated  from  desire,  that  it  never 
again  was  experienced  by  them. 
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This  freedom  from  desire  (and  the  perfect  purity  necessarily 
connected  with  it)  constitutes  the  state  of  a  Bahat.  Super- 
natural wisdom  and  super-human  power  result  from  these: 
but  he  who  receives  the  doctrine  of  Budha,  and  is  thus  free, 
is  a  Kahat.  There  were  now,  says  the  author,  six  Bahats  in 
the  world. 

The  next  accession  to  the  priesthood,  was  from  the  family 
of  a  wealthy  nobleman  of  Benares.  His  son  Yaso  became 
disgusted  with  the  sensualities  with  which  he  was  surrounded, 
and  filled  with  uneasy  emotions,  he  left  his  house  at  night 
and  repaired  to  Budha  at  Isipatana,  a  retreat  near  the  city. 
Budha  calmed  his  mind  with  his  conversation,  and  the  young 
nobleman  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine.  The 
mother  of  Yaso,  missing  her  son,  alarmed  her  husband,  who 
sending  out  mounted  servants  to  seek  him  in  every  direction, 
repaired  himself  to  Isipatana,  where  he  also  became  con- 
verted to  the  faith  of  Goutama,  and  consented  to  the  desire 
of  his  son  to  become  a  priest.  The  whole  family  followed 
the  example  of  the  nobleman,  and  embraced  the  new  religion. 

There  were  four  young  men  of  noble  birth,  the  friends  of 
Yaso,  living  in  Benares.  They,  hearing  that  Yaso  had 
forsaken  secular  life,  shaved  his  head  and  beard,  put  on  the 
yellow  robe,  and  become  a  priest  of  Budha,  were  induced  to 
follow  his  example.  Fifty  young  men  also,  who  were  the 
friends  of  Yaso  in  the  provinces,  were  persuaded  by  him  to 
become  his  companions  ;  and  as  they  all  became  Rabats,  the 
Budhist  community  consisted  of  61  priests,  all  of  whom 
had  attained  the  perfection  of  virtue. 

Budha  then  called  his  priests  together  and  directed  them 
to  travel  into  the  provinces,  to  disseminate  his  doctrines, 
that  from  a  feeling  of  compassion,  they  might  promote  the 
profit  and  happiness  of  gods  and  men.  He  added.  Go  singly, 
priests,  not  two  to  one  place,  and  preach  this  doctrine  which 
is  excellent  ip  its  commencement,  excellent  in  its  continu- 
ance, and  excellent  in  its  termination,  which  is  replete  with 
instruction  and  clearly  expressed:    thus  make   known  the 
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perfect  and  pure  path  of  the  priesthood.  He  at  the  same 
time  expressed  his  own  intention  of  going  to  a  village  near 
XJruwella,  to  preach  his  doctrines. 

The  priests,  in  obedience  to  the  directions  they  had  received, 
travelled  into  the  provinces,  and  made  many  converts. 

Of  these,  several  desired  admission  into  the  priesthood, 
and  as  Goutama  had  hitherto  reserved  to  ^himself  the  right 
of  admitting  candidates,  they  brought  the  applicants  to  Budha 
that  they  might  be  admitted  to  the  priesthood,  and  obtain 


la. 


The  first  of  these,  "  Pabbhaja,''  is  the  retiring  from  secu- 
lar life  for  religious  purposes,  and  applies  to  the  whole  body, 
whether  novices  or  ordained  priests.  The  latter,  Upasam- 
pada,  is  the  state  of  full  admission  to  the  priesthood,  being 
derived  from  the  verb,  Upasampajjati,  to  attain. 

Budha,  perceiving  that  this  mode  of  proceeding  was 
fatiguing  both  to  the  priests  and  to  the  candidates,  deter- 
mined to  confer  upon  the  priests  the  right  of  admitting 
candidates  into  the  priesthood.  For  this  purpose,  he  called 
them  together,  and  delivered  the  first  of  his  precepts  re- 
specting Ordination.  These  are  in  the  form  of  permission, 
commencing  with  Anujanami,  I  permit. 

Having  assembled  the  priests,  he  said, 

1.  I  now  allow  you,  priests,  to  ordain  to  the  priesthood 
and  admit  to  Upasampada,  in  any  part  of  the  provinces  in 
which  you  may  be.  And  in  this  manner,  priests,  shall  ye 
make  priests,  and  admit  to  Upasampada.  First,  having 
caused  the  head  and  beard  to  be  shaven  and  a  yeUow  gar- 
ment to  be  put  on,  make  (  the  candidate  )  remove  his  upper 
garment  from  one  shoulder,  worship  the  feet  of  the  priests, 
and  [Lit:  sit  on  his  heels]  kneel  down.  Let  him  then 
lift  up  his  joined  hands,  and  say,  I  take  refuge  (i)  in 
Budha,  I  take  refuge  in  Damma  (his  doctrine),  I  take 
refuge  in  the  Sangha  (  the  priesthood ).  A  second  time  I 
take  refuge  in  Budha,   I  take  refuge  in  Damma,  I  take 

(1)  Or  I  go  for  aid :    «d'.^o»©^a8. 
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refuge  in  the  Sangha.  A  third  time  I  take  refuge  in  Budha, 
I  take  refuge  in  Damma,  I  take  refuge  in  the  Sangha.  I 
permit  priests,  admission  to  the  priesthood  and  to  Upasampada, 
by  this  thrice  taking  refuge. 

Budha,  having  exhorted  the  new  priests  to  seek  by  medi- 
tation and  eifort  the  deliverance  he  had  himself  obtained, 
left  Benares  and  went  to  Uruwela.  During  his  journey,  he 
converted  50  young  men  who  were  friends,  and  admitted 
them  to  the  priesthood;  and  some  time  after  his  arrival  in 
Uruwela,  he  succeeded,  after  performing  many  miracles,  in 
converting  1000  Jatilas,  or  ascetics  with  clotted  hair,  who 
were  worshippers  of  Agni,  the  god  of  fire.  These  being  men 
of  renown,  their  conversion  produced  a  great  impression. 

He  left  Uruwela,  accompanied  by  the  1000  Jatilas  whom 
he  had  ordained  priests,  and  going  first  to  Gayasisan,  at 
length  arrived  at  Rajagaha,  the  metropolis  of  Magadha,  and 
resided  in  a  Chetiya  (or  sacred  grove)  near  the  city. 

The  king  of  Magadha,  Seniyo  Bimbasaro,  having  heard  of 
his  eminence  as  a  teacher,  went  to  the  place  where  Budha 
was;  his  (the  king's)  retinue  consisting  of  120,000  Brahmins 
and  householders*  Budha  preached  to  this  multitude,  who 
were  all,  together  with  the  Sovereign,  converted  to  the 
new  religion,  and  entered  the  first  of  the  paths  leading  to 
Nirwana* 

After  the  discourse  was  ended,  the  king  observed,  that 
when  he  was  a  youth,  he  had  desired  five  things,  and  they 
were  then  accomplished.  The  first,  said  he,  was,  that  I  might 
be  an  anointed  king:  this  has  been  accomplished.  The 
second  was^  May  a  Rabat,  a  supreme  Budha,  appear  in 
my  dominions:  this  also  has  been  accomplished.  The  other 
wishes  were.  May  I  visit  that  Budha!  May  I  hear  him 
preach  !  May  I  understand  his  doctrine  !  The  whole  of 
these  are  now  fulfilled.  Will  Bagawa  with  the  priests  take 
their  meal  to-morrow  at  my  residence.  Budha  having  by  his 
silence  intimated  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation,  the  king 
departed  and  had  the  necessary  preparations  made:  and  on  the 
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morrow  Budha  went  to  the  pakce  accompanied  by  the  priests. 
The  King,  having  with  his  own  hand  supplied  him  with 
food,  continued  standing  until  the  meal  was  ended,  when  he 
sat  down  a  short  distance  from  Budha.  While  thus  seated, 
he  thought.  Where  can  a  residence  be  provided  for  Bagawa, 
out  of  the  city,  but  at  such  a  distance  as  will  be  convenient 
for  those  who  desire  to  resort  to  him  for  instruction:  a 
retired  place,  free  from  noise,  and  removed  from  the  commo- 
tions and  unpleasantness  of  the  population  at  night?  He 
then  selected  the  royal  garden  at  Weluwana,  and  determined 
to  present  it  to  Budha  and  his  priests.  He  accordingly  took 
a  golden  vessel,  and  pouring  water  on  the  hands  of  Budha, 
said.  Lord,  I  present  the  garden  of  Weluwana  to  Budha  and 
the  priests;  accept.  Lord,  the  garden. 

Upon  returning  from  the  city,  Budha  convened  the  priests 
and  enacted  the  following: 

2,    I  permit  priests  (the  acceptance  of)  a  garden. 

The  aramo  or  garden,  is  an  enclosure  of  indefinite  size^ 
with  the  buildings  erected  within  it.  This  at  Weluwana 
must  have  been  a  park  of  considerable  extent,  as  it  was  to 
accommodate  several  thousand  priests.  But,  although  by  this 
precept  permission  is  given  to  the  priesthood  to  possess 
residences  and  the  ground  or  (compound)  in  which  they  are 
situated,  yet  it  cannot  justify  the  holding  of  fields  and  other 
grounds  for  cultivation. 

Following  the  relation  of  these  circumstances,  the  con- 
version of  Sariputto  and  Moggalano,  who  were  afterwards 
the  chief  priests  of  Budha,  is  recorded. 

At  that  time,  a  Paribajiko^  named  Sanjayo,  resided  in 
Kajagaha  attended  by  250  eminent  disciples^  among  whom 
were  Sariputto  and  Moggalano.  They  were  intimate  friends, 
and  had  engaged  that  whatever  excellence  in  doctrine  the 
one  should  ascertain,  he  should  communicate  it  to  the  other. 
The  priest  Assaji  in  the  morning  entered  Bajagaha  with  his 
bowl  to  collect  alms.  Sariputto  saw  him  and  was  strock 
with  the  sanctity  of  his  appearance,  and  concluded  tliat  he 
must  be  a  man  of  eminent  piety.    Determining  to  ascertain 
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to  what  sect  he  belonged,  who  was  his  preceptor,  and  what 
doctrines  he  held,  he  followed  him  when  he  left  the  city,  and 
entering  into  conversation,  said.  Friend,  your  appearance  is 
pleasing,  your  aspect  placid,  and  your  complexion  clear: 
Under  whose  direction  are  you  a  priest?  Who  is  your  pre- 
ceptor? And  what  doctrines  do  you  hold?  The  priest  re- 
plied. The  Maha  Samana  of  the  Sakya  race  has  become  a 
priest,  and  I  am  under  his  direction.  Bagawa  is  my  pre- 
ceptor; and  I  hold  the  doctrines  taught  by  him.  Sariputto 
further  enquired.  What  doctrines  does  that  preceptor  teach? 
What  does  he  declare?  Assaji  replied.  Friend,  I  have  only 
recently  become  a  priest,  and  am  not  able  fully  to  declare  his 
doctrine:  but  I  will  give  you  a  brief  account  of  it.  Friend, 
said  Sariputto,  be  it  little  or  be  it  much,  declare  it.  Speak 
that  which  is  important^  and  I  shall  understand  it;  speak 
explicitly.  Assaji  then  spake  the  following  stanza: 

Whatever  things  result  from  causation,  those  things  and 
their  causes  are  declared  by  the  Tatagato;  and  whatever  of 
them  may  become  extinct,  that  also  the  Maha  Samana  makes 
known* 

Sariputto  at  once  saw  that  this  was  the  doctrine  he  had 
been  endeavouring  to  ascertain.  His  mind  became  illumi. 
nated,  and  perceiving  that  whatever  is  produced  must  also 
cease  to  be,  he  entered  the  first  of  the  paths  leading  to  Kir- 
wana.  Meeting  Moggalano,  he  related  the  circumstance, 
who  proposed  to  join  Budha  at  once.  They  however  de- 
termined first  to  converse  with  their  associates;  and  these 
agreed  to  accompany  them.  They  advised  their  chief,  San- 
jayo,  to  take  the  same  step;  but  he  declined,  and  afterwards 
died  of  vexation.  When  Budha  saw  them  and  their  assor- 
ciates  approaching,  he  said.  The  two  friends  Kolita,(  Mogga- 
lano) and  Upati8sa(Sariputto),  are  coming.  These  will  he^ 
my  two  chief  disciples.  (Both  of  them  were  Brahmins  of 
eminence,  and  were  natives  of  Bajagaha. ) 
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Sariputto  and  Moggalano  then  approached  Bagawa,  and 
bowing  their  heads  down  to  his  feet,  they  said.  Receive  ns. 
Lord,  as  priests  under  the  direction  of  Bagawa,  and  allow 
us  to  obtain  Upasampada.  Budha  replied.  Approach,  priests, 
clearly  declared  is  the  doctrine ;  walk  in  the  pure  path  for  the 
entire  extinction  of  sorrow.  By  these  words  they  received 
Upasampada. 

At  that  time  spiritual  superiors  (  ^^^^b^  upajjha  )  and 
preceptors  ( <f)&$c9o  achariya  )  had  not  been  appointed ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  many  of  the  priests  being  uninstructed, 
were  slovenly  in  their  dress,  solicited  alms  in  an  improper 
manner,  and  were  noisy  and  loud  in  their  conversation.  The 
populace  were  displeased  at  this,  and  loudly  expressed  their 
disapprobation.  The  modest  and  grave  priests  expressed 
their  disapprobation  of  such  conduct,  and  reported  the  cir- 
cumstances to  Budha,  who  convened  an  assembly  of  the 
priests,  censured  the  offenders,  and  gave  the  following 
precept ; 

3.     Priests,  I  permit  (  or  direct )  that  there  shall  be  spi- 
ritual superiors. 

He  then    details   the   relative    duties   of  the    superior, 
(  upajjhayo  ce«J'®&^6>c9»  )  and  his  co-resident  priest  (  saddhi- 
wihariko  to&^KsnS (5^95^^  ).     The  superior  is  to  regard  his  co- 
resident  as  his  son,   and  the  co-resident   shall  regard  his 
superior  as  a  father,  and  they  are  mutually  to  respect  and 
honor  each    other.     No  priest  can   intrude   himself   upon 
another  as  his  spiritual  father  or  superior,  but  must  be  so- 
licited to    undertake  the    office  by  the  priest  wishing  to 
become  his  co-resident.     The  applicant  must  come  to  the 
priest,  remove  his  robe  from  one  shoulder,  worship  the  feet 
of  the  priest  (  L  e.  bow  down  to  the  ground  before  him  ), 
and  then  kneeling  down,  shall  say,  with  joined  and  uplifted 
hands.  Lord,  become  my  spiritual  father  (  or  my  upajjhayo  ). 
If  the  priest  applied  to  in  any  way  indicates  his  assent,  the 
connection  is  formed.     The  co-resident  is  carefidly  to  per- 
form his  duty  to  his  superior^  which  comprises  all  the  duties 
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of  a  personal  attendant.  He  is  to  rise  early  in  the  morning, 
and  respectAilly  to  approach  his  superior,  brining  water  for 
him  to  wash,  and  supplying  him  with  refreshment,  if  he  re* 
quire  it :  he  is  to  arrange  his  couch,  sweep  out  his  apartment, 
assist  him  to  dress,  and  if  required  accompany  him  when  he 
goes  out^  walking  respectfully  behind  him.  The  superior  is 
to  advise  and  instruct  his  co-resident,  and  perform  to  him  all 
the  duties  of  a  parent,  both  in  sickness  and  in  health.  The 
relative  duties  are  laid  down  in  detail  by  Budha. 

Some  of  the  co-resident  priests  refused  to  perform  their  duty 
to  their  upajjhayo.  This  being  reported  to  Budha,  he  de- 
creed:— 

4.  It  is  not  proper,  priests,  that  a  co-resident  should  not 
perform  his  duty  to  his  upajjhayo.  He  who  does  not  per- 
form his  duty,  is  guilty  of  Dukkata  ( i.  e.  an  offence  requiring 
confession,  and  absolution.) 

They  still  remained  disobedient,  which  being  related  to 
Budha,  he  decreed : — 

5.  I  permit,  priests,  that  the  disobedient  shall  be  sus- 
pended (  from  his  position  as  co-resident.) 

And  thus  shall  he  be  placed  \mder  discipline: — The  su- 
perior may  declare  by  words  or  intimate  by  signs, "  I  suspend 
you:'^  or  he  may  say,  "  Return  not  to  tlus  place :"  or  *^  Take 
away  your  bowl  and  robes :"  or,  "  I  have  no  need  of  your 
services."  Should  any  of  these  forms  be  used,  the  co-resi- 
dent is  suspended,  but  not  otherwise. 

A  co-resident  priest  thus  suspended  did  not  seek  recon- 
ciliation.   But  Budha  decreed : — 

6.  I  direct,  priests,  that  those  who  are  suspended  shall 
not  be  without  seeking  forgiveness.  He  who  does  not  seek 
forgiveness  is  guilty  of  Dukkata. 

Some  upiyjhayo,  upon  forgiveness  being  solicited,  refused 
to  be  reconciled.  This  was  reported  to  Budha,  who  decreed : — 

7.  I  direct,  priests,  that  forgiveness  be  granted:  (i) 

(1)  Or,  '<  Priesti,  I  command  to  forgive,"  for  the  permiftiob  or  direction  is 
Klyrftji  regarded  ai  a  command,  when  spoken  by  Budha. 
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Notwithstanding  this  direction,  some  of  the  upajjhayo 
would  not  forgive;  and  the  co^resident  priests  being  dis- 
couraged, left  the  priesthood,  or  joined  themselves  to  other 
reUgioua  communities.     Upon  this,  Budha  decreed : — 

8.  It  is  not  proper,  priests,  to  refuse  forgiveness  when  it 
is  solicited.     He  who  refuses  to  forgive  is  guilty  of  Dukkata. 

Some  superiors  suspended  the  obedient,  and  permitted  the 
disobedient  to  remain  free.  This  being  reported  to  Budha, 
he  decreed : — 

9.  It  is  not  proper,  priests,  to  suspend  those  who  perform 
their  duty.     He  who  does  so  is  guilty  of  Dukkata. 

10.  It  is  improper,  priests,  not  to  suspend  those  who 
neglect  their  duty.  He  who  does  not  place  such  imder 
suspension  is  guilty  of  Dukkata. 

On  one  occasion  a  Brahmin  requested  ordination,  but  the 
priests  (to  whom  he  applied)  were  not  willing  to  grant  his 
request;  upon  which  he  pined  away  with  grief,  lost  his 
colour,  and  became  very  unhappy.  Budha  noticed  the 
change  in  his  appearance,  and  enquired  respecting  the  cause. 
They  informed  him ;  upon  which  he  asked.  Does  any  priest 
remember  any  good  deed  performed  by  this  Brahmin?  Sari- 
putto  said,  that  he  remembered  a  good  act;  for  that  on  one 
occasion,,  the  Brahmin  directed  food  to  be  put  into  his  bowL 
Budha  praised  Sariputto  for  remembering  a  kind  act,  and 
directed  him  to  make  the  Brahmin  a  priest.  Sariputto  en- 
quired  what  formula  he  should  use  in  ordaining  him.  Upon 
this,  Budha  called  a  meeting  of  the  priests,  and  said, — 

11.  Priests,  I  formerly  permitted  Upasampada  to  be 
given  upon  the  three-fold  repetition  of  the  Sarana :  from  this 
time  I  revoke  this  permission :  I  now  direct  UpasampadA  to  be 
given  by,  including  the  announcement  (es^diS),  a  four-fold 
act.  (0  And  thus  shall  Upasan^iada  be  given.  A  fluent  and 
learned  priest  shall  present  the  proposition  to  the  Sangho  (2) 

(1)  That  ia,  an  announcement  of  the  intention,  and  the  question  being  pot 
thrice  to  the  aBsembly. 

(2)  A  chapter  of  the  order. 
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and  say,  Hear  me,  my  Lord  the  Sangho ;  such  a  personCO 
seeks  Upasampada  under  such  a  venerable  per8on.(2)  If  it  be 
a  convenient  time  for  the  Sangho,  the  Sangho  wiU  give  M 
Upasampada  under  N  as  his  superior,  (or  upajjhayo).  This 
is  the  proposition : — 

Hear  me,  my  Lord  the  Sangho,  this  M  seeks  Upasampada 
under  the  venerable  N.  The  Sangho  gives  Upasampada  to 
M,  under  N  as  his  superior.  If  any  venerable  one  consent 
to  M  receiving  Upasampada  under  N  as  his  superior,  let  him 
remain  silent :  if  he  do  not  consent,  let  him  speak.  A  second 
time  I  repeat  the  same  thing : — 

Hear  me,  my  Lord  the  Sangho,  this  M  seeks  Upasampada 
under  the  venerable  N.  The  Sangho  gives  Upasampada  to 
M,  under  N  as  his  superior.  If  any  venerable  one  consents 
to  M  receiving  Upasampada  under  N  as  his  superior,  let  him 
remain  silent.  If  he  do  not  consent,  let  him  speak.  A  third 
time  I  repeat  the  same : — 

Hear  me,  my  Lord  the  Sangho,  this  M  seeks  Upasampada 
under  the  venerable  N.  The  Sangho  gives  Upasampada  to 
M,  imder  N  as  his  superior.  If  any  venerable  one  consent 
to  M  receiving  Upasampada  imder  N  as  his  superior,  let  him 
remain  silent ;  if  he  do  not  consent  let  him  speak,  Upasam- 
pada is  given  io  M  imder  N  as  his  superior.  The  Sangho 
consents,  and  therefore  is  silent :  and  thus  I  receive  it. 

A  priest  after  having  received  ordination  acted  improperly. 
The  priests  remonstmted  with  him,  saying.  Friend,  act  not 
thus :  such  conduct  is  not  lawful  He  replied,  I  did  not  re^ 
quest  you,  venerable  men,  to  give  me  Upasampada.  Why 
did  you  give  it  to  me  unsolicited?  They  reported  the  case 
to  Budha,  who  decreed : 

12.  It  is  not  proper,  priests,  to  give  Upasampada  to  those 
who  do  not  solicit  it.  He  who  thus  gives  Upasampada,  is 
guilty  of  Dukkata.     I  direct,  priests,  that  Upasampada  be 

(1)  For  this  I  shall  substitute  M. 

(2)  For  this  I  shaU  substitute  N, 
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given  upon  a  request  (of  the  candidate).     It  must,  priests 
be  requested  as  follows ; — 

The  person  seeking  Upasampada  must  come  to  the  Sangho, 
and  removing  his  robe  from  one  shoulder,  worship  the  feet  of 
the  priests ;  he  must  then  kneel  down,  and  raising  his  clasped 
hands,  say.  My  Lord  the  Sangho,  I  request  Upasampada. 
My  Lord,  the  Sangho,  compassionate  me,  and  raise  me  up.(0 

A  fluent  and  learned  priest  shall  then  lay  the  proposal 
before  the  Sangho,  and  say.  Hear  me,  my  Lord  the  Sangho, 
&c.,  using  the  formula  prescribed  in  the  foregoing  precept. 

At  that  time,  many  persons  in  Rajagaha  supplied  the  priests 
with  abundance  of  the  most  excellent  food.  A  Brahmin 
noticing  this,  thought.  These  sons  of  Sakya  act  in  a  becoming 
and  virtuous  manner :  they  eat  good  food,  and  sleep  in  places 
defended  from  the  wind.  It  will  be  advantageous,  if  I  become 
one  of  that  priesthood.  He  accordingly  requested,  and  ob- 
tained ordination.  At  length,  the  supply  of  food  brought 
to  the  monastery  was  diminished,  and  he  was  directed  to  take 
his  bowl  and  collect  alms :  this  he  declined,  saying,  that  if 
they  gave  him  food,  he  would  remain ;  but  if  not,  he  would 
leave  the  priesthood.  What,  friend,  said  they ;  did  you  be- 
come a  priest  for  the  sake  of  your  belly  ?  Truly  I  did,  he 
replied.  The  virtuous  priests,  being  much  dissatisfied, 
related  the  circumstance  to  Budha,  who  reproved  the  offender, 
and  decreed ; — 

13.  I  direct,  priests,  that  those  who  give  Upasampada 
shall  declare  the  four  Nissaya  (or  things  incumbent  on  a 
priest).  1st,  The  priesthood  is  for  the  purpose  of  living  upon 
food  collected  as  alms.  This  is  that  to  which  you  are  to 
attend  as  long  as  you  live.  2nd,  The  priesthood  is  for  the 
purpose  of  wearing  garments  made  of  cast  away  cloth.  This 
is  that  to  which  you  are  to  attend  so  long  as  you  live.  3rd^ 
The  priesthood  is  for  the  purpose  of  residing  at  the  foot  of 
a  tree.     To  this  you  are  to  attend  so  long  as  you  live.  4th, 

(1)  The  comment  W70,  either  from  a  state  of  vice,  or  from  the  lower  order  of 
a  novice. 
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The  priesthood  is  for  the  purpose  of  using  as  medicine  the 
urine  of  homed  cattle.  To  this  you  are  to  attend  so  long  as 
you  live. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  original  rule  for  the  priest- 
hood, but  it  was  soon  modified ;  and  now  under  each  head, 
articles  are  arranged,  called  *'  Extras  allowed  **  tfSs^d  fny  (50 
6^«D".  The  four  Nissaya  or  necessaries,  are  food,  raiment, 
dwelling,  and  medicine.  Under  the  first,  in  addition  to  food 
collected  in  the  alms-bowl,  the  extras  allowed  are,  food 
brought  to  the  temples  for  the  priests  generally ;  daily  food 
furnished  by  individual  beneikctors ;  food  of  which  they  are 
invited  to  partake  at  the  houses  of  their  disciples  and  others ; 
food  given  on  certain  days ;  on  the  Poya  days  ( the  days  of 
the  changes  of  the  moon  ) ;  and  on  occasional  days.  These 
extras  in  a  great  measure  nullify  the  original  rule. 

Under  the  second,  or  raiment,  in  addition  to  garments 
made  of  cast  away  cloth  or  refuse,  they  are  permitted  to  wear 
robes  made  of  linen,  cotton,  silk,  woollen  cloth,  hempen  cloth, 
or  apparently  any  thing  which  will  take  a  yellow  colour. 

Under  the  head  of  a  dwelling,  in  addition  to  living  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  they  are  allowed  to  dwell  in  temples,  halls, 
square  houses,  terraced  buildings,  and  caves. 

Under  the  head  of  medicine,  they  are  allowed,  in  addition 
to  cows'  urine,  ghee,  butter,  oil,  honey  and  sugar.  By  these, 
Atireka  labho,  the  ascetic  principle,  is  destroyed.  From  the 
next  precept,  it  would  appear  that  these  extras  were  only 
occasional  at  the  commencement  of  the  system. 

A  young  man  solicited  admission  to  the  priesthood,  and 
they  immediately  informed  him  of  the  four  Nissaya.  He 
replied.  If  as  a  priest  I  am  to  be  subject  to  these  rules,  I  am 
unwilling  to  enter  the  priesthood,  and  went  away  disgusted. 
They  informed  Budha,  who  ordained — 

14.  Priests,  the  Nissaya  shall  not  be  previously  declared 
to  the  (applicant  for  ordination).  He  who  declares  them  is 
guilty  of  Dukkata.  I  direct,  priests,  that  they  be  decla^ 
at  the  time  of  giving  Upasampada. 
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At  one  time^  Upasampada  was  given  in  assemblies  where 
only  two  or  three  priests  were  present.  This  being  reported 
to  Budha,  he  decreed : — 

15.  Priests,  it  is  not  proper  that  Upasampada  should  bo 
given  in  an  assembly  of  less  than  ten  priests.  Whoever  gives 
Upasampada  in  a  smaller  assembly,  is  guilty  of  Dukkata.  I 
direct,  priests,  that  Upasampada  be  given  in  an  assembly  of 
ten  priests,  or  of  more  than  ten. 

At  that  time,  some  priests  who  had  only  received  Upa- 
sampada one  or  two  years,  assumed  the  office  of  superior 
(upajjhaya),  and  received  co-resident  priests.  This  being 
perceived  by  Budha,  he  decreed : — 

16.  It  is  not  proper,  priests,  that  any  one  of  less  than  ten 
years'  standing  shall  give  Upasampada.  He  who  does  so,  is 
guilty  of  Dukkata.  I  direct,  priests,  Upasampada  to  be  given 
by  those  who  are  of  ten  years'  standing,  or  of  more  than  ten 
years. 

There  were  priests  of  more  than  ten  years'  standing,  who 
were  neither  eloquent  nor  learned;  and  when  they  became 
superiors,  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  subordinate  was 
more  learned  than  his  spiritual  father;  and  from  this  nutny 
evils  arose.     This  being  represented  to  Budha,  he  decreed: — 

17.  Priests,  it  is  not  proper  that  one  who  is  incompetent 
and  unlearned,  should  give  Upasampada :  he  who  does  so,  is 
guilty  of  Dukkata ;  I  direct  that  Upasampada  shall  be  given 
by  priests  competent  and  learned,  who  are  of  ten  or  more 
years'  standing. 

Afterwards,  as  many  of  the  superiors  had  removed  to  other 
places,  or  had  left  the  priesthood,  or  had  died,  great  disorders 
prevailed  among  the  priests,  some  of  whom  became  slovenly 
and  irregular  in  their  habits:  to  remedy  this,  Budha  decreed: — 

18.  I  direct,  priests,  that  there  be  preceptors. 

The  achariyo  or  teacher  stood  in  the  same  relationship  to 
the  antewasiko  or  pupil,  that  the  superior  stood  in  to  his  co- 
resident priest :  the  rules  belonging  to  preceptor  and  pupil 
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are  preeisely  the  same  as  those  respecting  superior  and  co* 
resident;  and  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  repeat  them:  the 
receiving  a  pupil  is  called  "  to  give  (  Nissaya  or)  proximity,^ 
as  the  pupil  was  to  reside  with  his  teacher,  unless  his  presence 
was  required  by  his  upajjhayo  or  superior. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


Statistical  Account  of  the  District  of  Chilaio  and  Putlumy  North" 
Western  Province.     By  A.  O.  Brodi^I^  Esq. 

The  District  of  Chilaw  and  Putlam  ibrms  the  Maritime 
portion  of  the  North- Western  Province,  and  is  bounded  by 
the  Northern  Province,  Seven  Korles,  Western  Province, 
and  the  Sea.  Its  length  from  North  to  South  is  about  eighty 
miles,  and  its  breadth  is  in-egular,  but  averages  probably  six- 
teen or  somewhat  less. 

The  general  appearance  is  flat,  especially  along  the  coasts: 
towards  the  interior,  low  undulating  ridges  and  a  few  isolated 
granite  groups  are  observed.  The  whole  surface,  except  • 
where  salt  water  marshes  occur,  or  cultivation  has  been  estab- 
lished, is  covered  with  dense  jungles  containing  valuable 
timber  trees. 

The  District  is  not  physically  divided  in  any  way,  with 
this  exception,  that  from  Kalpentyn  to  Mahdampe  (about 
fifty  miles)  there  runs  a  narrow  low  sandy  peninsula,  the 
northern  portion  of  which  is  termed  Akkereipattoo,  and 
which  is  separated  from  the  main-land  by  the  Gulf  of  Kal- 
pentyn, Quiparawa  Canal,  and  Kaddoopittee  Oya,  succes- 
sively. From  its  northern  extremity,  a  narrow  chain  of  Islands 
runs  towards  Manaar,  and  has  doubtless,  in  a  previous  age, 
formed  a  continuation  of  the  peninsula.  For  finanical  purposes, 
however,  the  District  is  divided  into  the  following  sections. 
'  Putlam  District. 

Northern  and  Southern  Divisions  of  Chilaw  District. 
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The  first  of  these  is  subdivided  into  six  Pattoos  (Putlam, 
Kalpentyn,  Akkerei,  Poraparippoo,  Koomarewanny,  and  Ra- 
jawanny  Pattoos). 

The  second  into  twelve  ( Ahnewoolenden  and  Moonisseram 
Pattoos  of  Demel^  Pattoo,  Chilaw,  Demel^,  Moonisseram  and 
Ahnawoolenden  Pattoo3  of  Chilaw  Pattoo;  Koomarawanny, 
Pdndithe,  Periawille,  Karembe,  Rajawanny,  and  Karunittiya 
Pattoos). 

The  last  into  four;  namely,  Ydgam,  Meddhe  Pelldte,  Othere 
Pelldte,  and  Kaimel  Pattoo. 

The  entire  population,  as  obtained  from  the  official  returns 
of  last  year,  is  thirty-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventy.  . 

It  would  appear  from  statements  now  before  me,  that  the 
number  of  males  exceeds  that  of  females  by  about  eight  per 
cent.;  that  this  diflFerence  really  exists  is  improbable ;  the 
mistake  is  caused  in  part  by  those  feelings  which  have  hitherto 
made  it  all  but  impossible  to  obtain  correct  statistical  returns 
in  Ceylon,  (namely,  a  dread  that  every  census  is  the  prelude  to 
increased  taxation,  and  a  superstitious  dislike  to  any  num- 
bering of  the  people);  and  in  part,  because  females  are  re- 
garded in  so  degraded  a  light,  that  if  care  be  not  taken,  they 
are  on  such  occasions  altogether  omitted.  The  excellent 
Ordinance  concerning  statute  labour,  which  is  soon  to  come 
into  force,  will,  among  other  advantages,  also  have  this, — 
that  it  will  much  facilitate  the  drawing  up  of.  correct  popu- 
lation returns. 

Rivers, 

There  are  no  navigable  rivers  in  the  District.  The  most 
important  are  the  Kdla  Oya,  Dedroo  Oya,  and  Kaddoopittee 
Oya.  Of  these,  the  two  latter  are  the  only  ones  which  are  not 
entirely  dry  during  several  months  of  each  year;  but  even 
this  pre-eminence  is,  I  think,  due  to  their  channels  being  so 
horizontal  and  so  low  for  some  miles  above  their  embouchures, 
that  the  water  of  the  sea  penetrates  far  inland.  During  the 
dry  season  there  is  consequently  little  or  no  current. 
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The  Kadoopittee  Oya,  from  Mahdampe  to  about  two  miles 
north  of  Chilaw,  at  all  times  contains  sea-water,  and  forms 
a  portion  of  the  Colombo-Putlam  CanaL  Immediately  at 
Mahdampe  an  embankment  is  thrown  across  the  stream  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  a  large  tank  belonging  to  the  village. 

All  the  above  rivers,  taking  their  rise  among  the  Korne- 
galle  hills  far  to  the  east,  are  liable  to  sudden  floods,  even  at 
times  when  the  country  through  which  a  great  portion  of 
their  course  runs,  is  parched  by  lengthened  droughts.  On 
such  occasions,  the  channels  fill  up  with  almost  inconceivable 
rapidity,  and  the  stream  which  might  be  crossed  almost  dry, 
becomes,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  a  wide,  deep,  swift 
torrent.  It  is  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  Dedroo  Oya 
is  termed  by  the  Tamuls,  the  Maya  wan  Aar,  "  Sudden  river." 

LaJtes, 

There  is  no  natural  fresh-water  lake;  but  owing  to  the 
extensive  cultivation  of  Paddy,  numberless  tanks  or  reservoirs, 
some  of  them  several  miles  in  circumference,  are  scattered 
over  the  country. 

The  only  salt-water  lakes  are  those  at  which  are  situated 
the  salt  pans  of  Putlam,  Natchically,  Kahrative,  Tilliaddy, 
Oodappankarie,  &c. ;  and  those  which  fonn  part  of  the  Canal 
firom  Chilaw  to  Putlam.  The  Gulf  of  Blalpentyn,  which  is 
about  eighteen  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  six  broad,  may 
from  its  land-locked  position,  and  its  shallowness,  be  regarded 
as  a  lake.  In  fact,  such  is  its  usual  designation  among  the 
European  descendants. 

Harbours, 

There  is  only  one  Harbour  in  the  District,  namely,  Kalpen- 
tyn.  It  is  situated  near  the  opening  of  the  Gulf  to  which  it 
gives  its  name.  The  channel  to  sea-ward  is  unfortunately 
tortuous  and  shallow;  small  native  craft  can  therefore  alone 
avail  themselves  of  it.  About  four  or  five  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  town,  there  is,  however,  a  spacious  bay,  which  can  be 
entered  by  vessels  of  cQUsiderable  burden,  andin  whicbl  under* 
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standi  they  can  always  ride  with  tolerable  safety.  It  is  locally 
known  under  the  name  of  Dutch  Bay.  Were  a  good  road 
formed  from  it  to  Kalpentyn,  it  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  give 
a  considerable  impulse  to  trade,  by  relieving  merchants  from 
the  risk  and  expense  of  removing  their  cargoes  to  the  main- 
land in  small  boats  or  canoes. 

The  whole  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  sea-coast,  either 
in  consequence  of  shoals,  or  from  the  violence  of  the  constant 
surf,  is  inaccessible;  and  owing  to  the  existence  of  bars  which 
run  across  the  mouths  of  the  Dedroo  Oya  and  Chilaw  rivers, 
coasting  vessels  are  prevented  from  making  an  entrance  there. 

Water  Communication, 
There  is  only  one  Canal  in  the  District,  that  which  connects 
Kalpentyn  with  Colombo.  It  was  originally  projected  and 
partially  opened  by  the  Dutch,  but  was  only  brought  into  an 
efficient  state  about  twenty  years  ago.  By  means  of  it,  a  great 
portion  of  the  trade  of  the  District  is  carried  on;  boats  from 
the  Southern  Province  coming  up  either  empty  or  with  small 
cargoes  of  furniture,  betel  leaves,  jack  fruits,  &c.,  and  taking 
away  salt,  copperah,  paddy,  &c.,  to  Negombo  and  Colombo. 
It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  that  of  late  this  Canal  has 
again  fallen  into  bad  order,  and  during  several  months  of  each 
year  is  laid  quite  dry  at  various  points. 

That  such  should,  at  any  future  period,  be  the  case,  is,  how- 
ever, not  at  all  probable;  and  it  may  therefore  be  confidently 
expected  that  the  trade  of  the  District  will  rapidly  and 
steadily  increase. 

Land  Communication. 

There  are  only  three  high  roads  in  the  District,  all  of  which 
centre  at  Putlam;  they  lead  respectively  to  Colombo,  Kume- 
galle,  and  Anooradhapoora. 

The  first  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  tolerable  repair,  and  is 
every  where  passable  for  vehicles,  the  requisite  bridges  having 
been  constructed.  It  is  not  a  road  of  much  importance,  as 
all  heavy  and  bulky  goods  to  be  conveyed  in  its  direction  are 
of  course  taken  by  water. 
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The  second  has  of  late  years  received  considerable  attention ; 
bridges  have  been  made^  embankments  thrown  up,  &c.    There 
is  a  great  and  rapidly  increasing  traffic  along  it ;  many  thou- 
sand pounds  worth  of  salt  being  annually  taken  up  it  to  the 
interior. 

The  third  has  as  yet  been  only  partially  opened,  and  is  not 
available  for  carts.     Large  quantities  of  cotton,  paddy,  &c., 
are  however,  brought  down  by  it  to  the  coasts,  and  the  natives 
living  on  the  borders  of  this  and  the  Northern  Province 
inform  me,  that  they  derive  much  advantage  from  it,  even  in 
its  present  imperfect  state. 

Climate. 
The  climate  of  the  District  in  its  general  features  resem- 
bles that  of  oth6r  parts  of  the  Island  similarly  situated.     For 
fiirther  details,  I  am  unable  to  refer  to  any  paper  except 
that  which  I  had  lately  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Society, 
and  deem  it  unnecessary  to  state  more  than  merely,  that 
from  observations  continued  for  one  year,  (from  Ist  August 
1847  to  3l8t  July  1848)  and  registered  at  9  A.  M.,  at  noon, 
and  at  3  p.  m.,  it  appears  that 

The  highest  temperature  remarked  was     ...     91.25  Fahr. 
The  lowest  ...  ...  ...     72.00 

The  highest  mean  of  any  month  was  in  March     85.796 
The  lowest    do.  do.  December     78.229 

Average  temperature  at  9  a.-m.  ...     80.142 

Do.  do.  noon  ...     82.735 

Do.  do.  3  p.  M.  ...     82.675 

General  mean  temperature  at  Putlam        ...     79.718 
Extreme  range  between  9  A.  m.  and  3  p.  m.     19.25 
That  the  south-west  wind  occurred  on       ...     205  Days. 
Do.       north-east  ...  ...       73 

That  the  number  of  calm  days  was  ...       34 

Do.  do.  rain  days...  ...     112 

Do.  do.  thunder  days  ...       98 

Thunder  storms  at  Putlam      ...  ...       21 

All  that  part  of  the  District  which  is  freely  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  sea-breeze,  is  on  the  whole  healthy,  but 
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towards  the  interior,  where  lofty  forests  check  all  circulation 
of  air,  and  where  extensive  swamps  and  neglected  tanks  give 
rise  to  noxious  miasma,  the  people  are  much  subject  to  fever, 
lingering  ulcers,  and  various  cutaneous  diseases.  During  the 
prevalence  of  the  N.  E.  Monsoon,  the  wind  trav.erses  the 
pestilential  marshes  just  mentioned,  before  reaching  the 
maritime  parts,  and  gives  rise  to  sickness  there. 

Cholera  occasionally  visits  the  District,  but  seems  to  occur 
only  in  September  and  October;  that  is,  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  commencement  of  the  rain.  It  is  at  least  possible, 
that  the  drinking  of  water  from  the  small  pools  loaded  with 
decaying  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  may,  in  some  way,  be 
connected  with  the  occurrence  of  this  disease.  It  is  a  common 
and  apparently  correct  remark,  that  any  decided  change  of 
weather  causes  a  cessation  of  the  disease. 

In  stating  that  the  Maritime  Pattoos  are  healthy,  I  ought 
to  have  excepted  the  village  of  Kalpentyn,  in  which  the 
number  of  deaths,  especially  among  the  females,  is  truly 
lamentable.  This  state  of  things  has,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
only  existed  since  the  town  has  been  surrounded  with  nume- 
rous cocoanut  topes,  which,  in  combination  with  narrow 
winding  lanes,  effectually  prevent  ventilation,  and  would  very 
probably  be  in  a  great  measure  removed,  if  one  or  more 
straight  roads  were  cut  running  East  and  West  from  the  Sea 
to  the  Gulf. 

Regarding  the  quantity  of  rain,  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, &c.^  no  observations  have,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been 
made. 

The  natives  unanimously  concur  in  stating,  that  at  one  time 
the  Jungle  Pattoos  were  much  more  healthy  than  at  present, 
and  account  for  the  change  by  the  existence  of  numerous 
tanks  then  used  for  irrigation^  but  now  neglectea. 

Geology. 
The  Geology  of  the  District  presents  little  that  is  attrac- 
tive^ except  indeed  to  those  who  turn  their  attention  to  the 
minuter  varications  in  the  older  rocks. 
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All  along  the  sea-coast  there  are  a  series  of  horizontal  beds 
of  sandstone,  belonging  in  all  probability  to  the  present 
formation,  and  never  elevated  more  than  a  very  few  feet 
above  the  present  water  level.  The  rock  itself  varies  in 
structure,  and  contains  numerous  enclosed  shells  and  coral- 
lines, apparently  identical  with  species  existing  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Ocean.  The  shells  in  many  cases  retain  the  enamel, 
and  are  in  all  respects  as  perfect  as  if  they  had  just  been 
washed  into  the  beach. 

At  Eahrative,  fourteen  miles  to  the  North  of  Putlam,  there 
are  various  strata  of  calcareous  rock,  some  fiiable  as  marl, 
some  highly  indurated.  These  also  undoubtedly  belong  to 
the  present  formation. 

The  soil  of  the  maritime  parts  is  in  general  sandy,  but 
interspersed  with  rich  alluvial  earth,  potters'  clay  and  fresh 
water  marl  of  recent  origin.  Towards  the  interior,  where 
the  isolated  granite  rocks  previously  mentioned  appear^  large 
deposits  of  cabook  gravel  are  met  with. 

That  changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  sea  and  land 
have  occurred  here  within  the  historic  period,  seems  to  be 
proved  by  the  existence  of  a  tradition  to  the  effect,  that  in 
the  time  of  the  famed  Queen  Alliar  Sahni,  the  Gulf  of  Kal- 
pentyn  had  no  opening  to  the  Northward,  but  communicated 
with  the  sea  by  a  channel  running  in  the  line  of  the  present 
Chilaw  Canal,  and  that  the  Queen  above  named  used  to 
proceed  from  Koodirei  mallie  to  the  Akkereipatto  by  laod ; 
that  a  great  flood  came,  buried  her  palace  under  the  waves» 
and  bursting  through  a  neck  of  land,  converted  the  lake  into 
a  gulf,  which  form  it  still  retains. 

Mineraloffy. 

No  gems  have  been  found  in  this  District ;  and  the  only  ore 
which  I  have  heard  of  is  the  bog  iron  ore,  procured  in 
considerable  quantities  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Chilaw, 
and  smelted  by  the  natives,  who  have,  it  appears,  observed  its 
reproduction. 
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Nitre  used  at  one  time  to  be  procured  from  various  caves. 
One  of  these  I  visited,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
salt  was  not  formed  naturally,  but  was  obtained  artificially 
from  the  dung  of  countless  bats  which  have  their  abode  in 
the  grotto. 

Salt  is  procured  in  large  quantities  by  evaporation  of  sea- 
water,  and  indeed  forms  the  chief  source  of  public  revenue. 
The  greater  portion  of  it  is  obtained  by  means  of  artificial 
pans;  a  few  hundred  bushels  are,  however,  occasionally  spon- 
taneously formed  near  Kalpentyn,  during  the  dry  season. 

At  Oopookoolum,  fifteen  miles  N.  W.  of  Putlam,  the 
natives  afBrm  that  a  very  bitter  kind  of  salt  (Epscnn?)  is  to 
be  procured.  I  have  not,  however,  had  any  opportunity  of 
verifying  the  statement. 

Sprvngi. 

No  medical  or  thermal  springs  are  known. 

Soil^  Agriculture^  ^c. 

As  previously  mentioned,  a  great  portion  of  the  soil  in  the 
Maritime  Districts  is  a  silicious  sand,  more  or  less  mi^j^ 
with  comminated  shells.  Where  granite  rocks  exist,  a  reddish 
loam  takes  the  place  of  the  sand;  and  on  the  margin  of  rivers 
and  lakes  a  rich  black  mould,  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation 
of  paddy,  is  to  be  met  with.  In  some  places  a  retentive  clay 
exists  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  &c. 

The  two  staple  vegetable  products  of  the  District  are 
Cocoanuts  and  Paddy. 

All  the  country  lying  along  the  sea-coast  is  occupied  by 
topes  of  cocoanut  trees,  which  flourish  in  a  soil  consisting 
apparently  of  piu^  sand.  The  finest  plantations  which  I 
have  seen  are  at  Mahdampe,  on  the  site  of  the  former  Pepper 
gardens;  but  the  whole  eastern  side  of  the  Akkerei  Pattoo 
yields  good  crops,  which  the  natives  attribute  in  part  to  the 
existence  of  thin  sandstone  beds  a  few  feet  under  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Below  these  strata  there  is  water,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  this,  by  capillary  attraction,  rises  through  the  stone, 
VOL.  II.  r 
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thus  keeping  the  roots  damp^  and  at  the  same  time  preventing 
them  from  being  constantly  immersed  in  stagnant  water. 

The  tree  seems  to  flourish  best  in  the  immecfiate  vicinity 
of  the  sea,  and  I  have  frequently  seen  it  growing  well  with 
its  roots  partially  immersed  in  salt  water.  Owing  apparently 
to  the  porousness  of  the  soil,  an  elevation  of  a  few  feet  is 
found  to  act  nearly  as  prejudicially  as  a  removal  to  a  distance 
of  several  miles  from  the  coast.  The  benefits  which  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree  bestows  on  the  natives  are  so  w«ll  known  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  particularize  them.  The  oil  which  is  in  such 
general  use  is  usually  obtained  by  expression,  one  end  o£  a 
bent  lever  being  inserted  into  a  lai^e  mortar-shaped  vessel 
so  as  to  rub  against  the  inner  Surface,  while  the  other  is 
attached  to  the  draught  cattle.  The  cake  which  is  left  is  called 
poonack;  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  and  is  used  for 
fattening  poultry,  cattle,  &c. 

There  are  about  950,000  cocoanut  trees  in  the  District;  and 
as  about  eighty  are  generally  placed  on  an  acre,  it  would 
appear  that  about  12,000  acres  are  devoted  to  this  plant,  each 
acre  being  worth  a  rent  of  from  twenty  to  sixty  shillings. 
Each  tree  yields  from  twenty-five  to  seventy  nuts,  though  some 
occasionally  are  found  to  give  a  crop  six  or  eight  times  greater 
than  this;  but  in  those  cases  the  nuts  are  generally  small. 

From  one  thousand  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  nuts 
yield  on  an  average  a  bar  of  copperah  (the  dried  kernel),  and 
this  yields  about  one  hundred  and  forty  seers  or  320  lbs.  of  oil. 
The  average  price  of  copperah  is  from  22«.  to  30*.  and  above, 
per  bar;  that  of  oil  2^  to  3|dL  per  bottle;  and  that  of 
poonack  about  three-fifths  of  a  penny  per  lb.,  and  from  Ss.  9d. 
to  1 1*.  Sd.  per  bar.  One  bar  of  copperah  yields  about  210  lbs. 
of  poonack. 

There  ard,  besides  those  already  enumerated,  certiun  other 
products  of  the  cocoanut  tree,  which  add  to  the  profits  of  the 
planter.  Thus,  the  leaves  split  lengthways  and  then  woven 
together  hj  means  of  the  leaflets,  form  what  are  called  cadjans. 
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of  which  a  hundred  sell  for  1^  6dL  or  is.,  or  if  Uie  cadjans  be 
woven  into  a  sort  of  continuous  dieet  or  mat>  called  a  carrisang^ 
(twelve  ca^ans  making  firom  four  to  six  carrisangoes)^  a  bun* 
dred  of  these  are  w(»:th4j.  (Mr  4«.  M.  Again^  250  to  300  nuts 
give  1000  &thom8  of  coir  rope^  worth  about  2s.  6d  In  fact^ 
the  uses  of  this  tree  are  endless. 

As  might  be.  expected^  the  prices  of  the  various  products 
obtained  from  the  cocoanut  tree>  vary  extremely  in  different 
parts  of  the  District.  To  {nrevent  misunderstandingy  I  give  se^ 
parately  the  usual  prices  at  Kalpentyn  in  the  norths  and 
Mahdanye  in  the  south.  At  both  places  the  tree  flourishes  and 
is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent. 

At  Kalpentyn  the  cocoanuts  are  worth  about  £1  10^.  per 
l^OOO.  Poonack  from  %s.  9d.  to  1  Is.  8d.  per  bar,  (one  quarter 
of  a  ton).  Coi^rah  £l.  Is.  to  £2.  Ss.  per  bar.  Oil  5d.  to 
5ld.  per  seer. 

About  300y000  cocoanuts  are  annually  exported  firom 
Kalpentyn,  almost  the  whole  quantity  going  to  the  Continent 
of  India;  a  few  thousands  besides  are  sent  over  in  the  husk 
for  planting.  From  the  same  Port  1000  bars  of  copperah  go  to 
ColcMnbo,  106  to  the  Northern  Province,  and  2000  to  the 
Coast.  The  last  mentioned  paying  an  export  duty  of  2^  fper 
cent  A  small  quantity  of  oil  is  sent  to  Jaffna,  and  occasion- 
ally a  little  to  the  Coast.  Betum  Dhonies  take  about  50,000 
cadjans  to  India  annually;  these  pay  a  duty  of  2^  per  cent.,  and 
are  worth  at  Kalpentyn  firom  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  100;  but  at  the 
places  where  they  are  made  not  more  than  firom  7^.  to 
9d.  per  100. 

At  Mahdampe,  on  the  other  hand,  copperah  is  worth  from 
£1. 2s.  GcL  to  £2.  5s.  per  bar;  poonack  f  d  per  lb.,  and  oil  from 
2i^d.  to  Sid.  per  bottle.  About  10,000  or  12,000  bars  of 
copperah  are  annually  taken  to  Colombo  for  sale. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  add,  that  the  tree  is  generally  at  first 
grown  in  nurseries,  imd  that  it  will  bear  transphmtiDg  at  a 
considerable  age* 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  upset  Government 
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price  for  land  is  as  high  here  as  in  districts  of  which  the 
capabilities  have  already  been  ascertained.  Capitalists  are 
unwilling  to  give  the  price  demanded,  knowing,  as  they  do,  that 
natives  are  in  the  habit  of  selling  equally  good  land  at  rates  a 
half  or  a  third  lower;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  deterred 
from  buying  the  ground  from  natives,  partly  on  account  of 
the  diflSculty  which  they  would  experience  in  purchasing  large 
continuous  tracts,  and  partly  from  a  dread  least  their  title  to 
the  land  might  at  a  future  period  be  disputed  by  Grovem- 
ment,  which  would  most  probably  occur  in  numerous  cases. 

The  native  miD,  being  a  very  imperfect  apparatus,  large 
quantities  of  copperah  are  annually  sent  out  of  the  District, 
chiefly  to  Colombo.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  oil 
itself  should  alone  be  transported;  and  this  cannot  be  expected 
until  some  better  kind  of  mill  has  been  introduced.  Many 
years  ago  an  Englishman  began  to  construct  such  an  appa- 
ratus at  Kalpentyn;  it  was  made  on  the  plan  adopted  in  Europe, 
where  a  heavy  vertical  wheel  is  forced  to  move  in  a  circular 
path  over  the  substance  to  be  crushed. 

The  cultivation  of  the  cocoanut  is  extending  very  rapidly; 
and  as  the  District  affords  every  facility  for  water  traflSc,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  number  of  topes  will  be  increased 
year  after  year* 

The  farming  system  adopted  with  regard  to  this  plant  is 
that  customary  in  many  parts  of  the  East.  The  land-owner 
places  on  the  grounds  one  or  more  peasant  families  who  take 
charge  of  the  plants  until  they  are  in  fiill  bearing  (that  is,  for 
from  four  to  eight  years),  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  tenant 
receives  one  half  of  the  trees  as  his  hire  (this  gives  him,  how- 
ever, no  claim  to  the  land  itself).  Occasionally,  instead  of  making 
this  division,  the  proprietor  dismisses  the  cultivator  after  pay- 
ing him  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  or  adoUar  for  each  tree.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  during  the  first  three  or  four 
years  the  plants  must  be  watered  daily  in  dry  weather. 

I  know  of  no  more  Intimate  source  of  public  revenue,  than 
a  small  tax  on  fryit-bearing  cocoanut  trees.    Whenever  this 
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has  been  proposed^  the  natives  have  made  a  great  outcry;  but 
it  is  quite  notorious,  and  is  indeed  freely  acknowledged  by 
themselves,  that  no  sooner  is  a  man  in  possession  of  a  small 
cocoanut  tope,  than  he  is  independent  for  the  rest  of  of  his  life; 
he  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  to  pluck  the  firuit,  eat  one 
portion,  and  sell  the  remainder.  The  paddy  cultivator  has  to 
labour  during  several  months  to  obtain  one  crop,  and  even 
this  he  may  lose  from  unfavourable  weather; — ^he  is  taxed:  on 
the  contrary,  the  cocoanut  cultivator  has  merely  to  water  his 
trees  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  he  may  safely  reckon  on 
a  continuous  crop  for  forty  or  fifty  years;  and  this  without  any 
further  labour  on  his  part; — ^he  is  not  taxed. 

In  the  interior,  where  the  cocoanut  does  not  thrive  so  well 
as  along  the  coasts,  the  natives  turn  their  attention  to  the  culti- 
vation of  various  grains,  in  an  especial  manner  to  that  of  Paddy. 
Of  this  plant,  a  great  many  varieties  are  known,  which,  how- 
ever, so  far  as  this  District  is  concerned,  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  classes,  according  as  to  whether  they  ripen  in  four 
or  in  three  months.  The  former  being  sown  from  July  to 
December  yields  the  Maha  harvest  in  January,  February  and 
March.  The  latter  placed  in  the  ground  between  April  and 
July,  ripens  in  August  or  September,  giving  the  Yala  harvest. 
Those  kinds  of  Paddy  known  as  Mahawee,  Elankaly,  Honor- 
aweele,  are  only  sown  for  the  Maha  harvest  Most,  if  not  all 
of  the  rest,  may  be  used  for  either  crop. 

The  natives  here  as  elsewhere,  make  their  tanks  too  shallow, 
the  embankments  unequal  in  height  throughout,  and  the  par- 
tition moimds  too  numerous.  To  shew  the  evil  effects  of  these 
mistakes  and  the  best  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  obviated, 
would  require  more  room  than  can  be  allowed  in  this  sketch. 

The  farm  system  is  that  which  has  been  the  curse  of  India 
from  time  immemorial;  and  it  prevails,  I  believe,  in  every  part 
of  the  Island.  It  is  liable  to  slight  modifications,  but  its 
general  futures  may  be  thus  described. 

No  landed  proprietor  farms  his  own  ground.  Twice  annually 
he  comes  to  an  agreement  with  a  number  of  pe^tewts^  each  of 
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whom  takes  charge  of  the  field  allotted  to  him  for  that  €«ie 
crop^  (of  course  it  frequently  does  happen  that  a  peasant 
cultivates  the  same  field  during  several  successive  years.) 
When  the  grain  has  been  threshed  and  the  Govemment  share 
deducted,  the  remainder  is  divided  into  fotur  equal  duires;-^ 
thus: 

Proprietor;  Cattle;  Seed-corn;  Cultivator. 

In  general,  the  landlord  provides  the  oattle  and  seed'-com; 
the  peasant  feeding  the  former  as  long  as  they  are  emjdoyed 
on  the  ground. 

In  most  cases  no  particular  arrangement  is  made  r^arding 
the  straw.  Any  one  who  pleases  may  take  it.  In  fact,  owing 
to  the  bad  system  pursued  in  reaping,  one  half  or  more  of  it  is 
left  in  the  field  as  stubble. 

Unless  either  the  large  proprietors  can  be  induced  to  farm 
.their  own  lands,  or  the  natives  can  be  induced  to  combine  to 
some  extent  in  all  objects  fi>r  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants  of  each  village;  and  imtil  louses  for  lengthened 
periods  are  adopted,  the  peasant  has  no  encouragement  in 
endeavouring  to  improve  his  farm,  and  it  is  utterly  lu^less  to 
expect  any  great  improvement  in  this  brandi  of  agriculture. 

Such  then  are  some  of  those  circumstances  which  tend  to 
act  injuriously  on  agriculture.  There  still  remains  to  be 
noticed  the  train  of  evils  arising  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  grain  tax  is  levied;  a  system  which,  however  defective  it 
may  be,  cannot  be  easily  dispensed  witL  This  subject  is, 
however,  one  of  too  great  importance  to  be  treated  of  in  this 
abstract. 

Much  land  being  so  situated  tliat  it  cannot  be  irrigated^  is 
reserved  for  the  cultivation  of  what  are  called  fine  grains^  * 
such  as  Kooraken,  Minaeree,  Sesame,  &c 

The  system  pursued  is  most  destructive.  The  same  piece 
of  ground  being  sown  only  once  in  five^  ten,  or  fifteen 
years,  and  the  land  allowed  to  become  covered  witlt  wood  in 
the  intervals.  The  ashes  of  this  brushwood  form  the  only 
manure  employed.    The  natural  effects  of  a  plan  by  which 
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each  peasant  must  possess  a  number  of  separate  patches  of 
land»  each  hurge  enough  to  give  him  a  sufficient  crop  for  one 
year^  are  abundantly  eyident  I  have  often  travelled  for 
days  together  through  nothing  but  chena  land  (so  the  clear* 
ings  are  termed),  without  seeing  more  than  a  very  few  trees 
of  any  value  as  timber. 

Nothing  but  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  manures  can 
check  the  inherent  evils  of  the  system. 

These  plants  then,  the  cocoanut,  paddy,  and  fine  grains, 
employ  the  greater  portion  of  the  agricultural  population; 
others  are,  however,  cultivated;  and  of  the  more  important  I 
shall  give  short  notices. 

Tobacco  is  to  be  met  with  all  over  the  District;  but  more 
attention  is  paid  to  it  at  and  to  the  south  of  Chilaw  than 
elsewhere. 

The  system  of  cultivation  is  as  foUows.  The  ground 
during  fiK>m  six  to  twelve  months,  is  manured  by  railing  ofi* 
successively  small  portions  of  the  field  and  using  those  as 
cattle  folds.  There  are  two  seasons  for  sowing  tobacco;  that 
for  the  Maha  harvest  is  sown  in  December  and  January,  and 
cut  in  March  and  April;  that  for  the  Yala  harvest  is  sown  in 
June  and  July,  and  cut  in  September.  Throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  the  District,  the  maha  harvest  alone  is 
looked  to.  In  the  extreme  south  the  yala  is  that  to  which  sole 
attention  is  directed.  Two  months  after  sowing,  the  young 
plants,  which  have  then  four  or  five  leaves  each,  are  removed 
from  the  nursery  and  planted  in  rows  three  feet  apart.  At  inter- 
vals during  three  or  four  months,  the  leaves  are  successively 
stripped  off,  dried  partly  in  the  sun  and  partly  in  sheds,  and 
ultimately  piled  up  in  a  small  close  room  where  they  heat 
considerably.  About  ten  leaves  are  obtained  from  each 
plant;  these  are  worth  from  2|J.  to  4d;  the  cost  of  culti- 
vation being  about  one  and  a  half  pence.  The  large  profit 
thus  shewn  is,  however,  rather  nominal  than  real,  as 
lengthened  droughts  frequently  ruin  the  crops;  heavy  rain 
occurring  before  the  leaves  are  ripe  proves  equally  injurious. 
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The  price  of  the  leaves  varies  extremely;  the  worst  are  not 
worth  more  than  a  few  shillings  per  thousand,  the  very  best 
not  less  than  £6.,  and  sometimes  even  £7  10«.  for  the  same 
quantity.  Those  which  bring  this  latter  price,  are  large, 
thick,  viscous,  and  both  taste  and  smell  very  strong.  The 
method  adopted  in  drying  the  produce  and  in  manufacturing 
it,  is  extremely  defective. 

If  the  land  be  rented  out,  the  crop  is  divided  thus; — Land 
owner;  Peasant;  Cattle;  equal  shares. 

The  Palmyra  palm  is  found  in  all  the  Maritime  portions 
of  the  District,  but  is  not  much  prized.  It  is  chiefly  used 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  it  Toddy  and  Jagghery. 
The  wood  of  old  trees  answers  admirably  for  rafters ;  the 
kemals  are  cool  and  pleasant ;  and  from  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  husk  surroimding  the  nut,  a  kind  of  paste  called  Penattoo 
is  made.  In  the  Northern  parts  of  the  Island  this  substance 
forms  an  important  article  of  food. 

The  Kittool  grows  freely  towards  the  interior,  but  is  not 
much  cultivated;  the  jagghery  obtained  from  it  is  considered 
superior  to  all  others. 

The  Talipot  is  all  but  unknown. 

The  Areeka  palm  is  very  extensively  cidtivated  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  District.  It  begins  to  bear  about  six  years 
after  being  planted,  and  produces,  on  an  average,  one  thousand 
nuts  annually ;  these  are  worth  on  the  spot  from  2^^.  to 
4i<f.  per  himdred.  The  tree  is  short-lived ;  generally  shewing 
signs  of  decay  after  twenty  years  or  so.  During  the 
supremacy  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  the  natives  at 
Putlam  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  their  taxes  in  betel 
nuts ;  these  must,  however,  have  been  procured  from  other 
Districts,  as  it  is  foimd  that  the  tree  does  not  thrive  any 
where  near  the  village.  The  plants  shoot  up  rapidly 
during  the  first  few  years  but  then  die  away  suddenly.  The 
present  produce  is  unequal  to  the  demand ;  large  quantities 
are  consequently  brought  from  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Island,  where  the  soil  is  better  adapted  to  the  plant. 
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Plantains  grow  abundantly  every  where,  but  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  selection  of  good  varieties. 

The  Betel  creeper  is  found  in  every  village,  but  only 
towards  the  south  ar§  large  gardens  given  up  to  this  plant. 

Pepper  was  at  one  time  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  near 
Mahdampe,  but  is  now  totally  neglected,  the  natives  believ- 
ing that  if  ground  be  devoted  to  it  alone,  the  expenses  of  the 
cultivation  would  not  be  covered,  and  that  if  allowed  to 
clamber  round  cocoanut  trees,  these  would  be  destroyed. 

Coffee  grows  freely  and  the  fruit  is  collected  by  the  natives, 
but  it  is  of  course  of  little  or  no  value. 

Cinnamon  is  found  abundantly  about  eight  miles  to  the 
fiouthof  Putlam,andalsoin  oth^  parts  of  the  District;  the  bark 
used  to  be  collected  during  the  existence  of  the  Government 
monopoly,  and  the  villagers  still  gather  small  quantities  of  it. 

The  Bread  fruit  and  Jack  are  much  cultivated  towards  the 
south ;  the  former  grows  well  at  Kalpentyn. 

The  Sappan  wood  grows  in  the  District,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  is  collected  for  sale. 

In  some  parts  of  the  District,  Hemp  {hanne)  is  raised  in 
considerable  quantities ;  but  the  absence  of  pure  running 
streams  is  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  cultivator ;  it 
is  chiefly  employed  by  fishermen. 

Formerly,  when  the  collection  of  cheya  (Hedyotis  (Olden* 
landia)  umbellata)  was  a  Government  monopoly,  large  quanti* 
ties  used  to  be  obtained  from  the  sandy  downs  which  gird  the 
coast ;  that  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kalpentyn  was 
considered  to  be  of  the  best  quality.  A  peculiar  caste  of 
people  employ  themselves  to  a  considerable  extent  in  digging 
up  and  drying  the  root,  which  yields  a  very  brilliant,  and  I 
believe,  permanent  red  dye.  About  ten  or  fifteen  tons  of  this 
article  a^  exported  annually  to  the  Continent  of  India. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  at  Kalpentyn  consider* 
able  quantities  of  a  kind  of  seaweed  are  dried  and  sent  to 
different  parts  of  the  Island,  where  it  is  usually  termed  Jaffna 
moss. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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The  process  of  preparation  consists  simply  in  "washing  it  in 
Aosfa  tmiter  ^nd  drying  it  several  times  in  succession ;  when 
boiled  and  allowed  to  cool  it  forms  a  transparent,  nearly 
tasteless,  'but,  I  am  told,  nourishing  jelly.  The  preparation 
^  the  plant  was  first  commenced  in  1806,  at  which  time  the 
4i8tuil  price  was  9tf.  per  lb.,  it  has  now,  however,  fallen 
to  lid.,  but  the  process  is  less  carefully  conducted  than 
formerly. 

^e  fhuts  and  vegetables  are  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of 
the*low  country ;  biit  no  attention  whatever  being  paid  to  their 
Cultivation,  .the  produce  of  the  majority  is  poor  and  .insipid. 
English  vegetables  have  lit  various  times  been  planted ;  but 
leittuoes,  radishes,  and  some  kinds  of  bean,  are  the  only 
Ones  which  appear  capable  of  accommodating  themselves  to 
iheoHmate. 

Cotton  grows  wild  over  the  whole  District,  and  the  product 
used  to'be  collected  in  large  quantities.  Cloth  from  English 
looms  has,  however,  to  a  great  extent,  driven  the  native 
Ihianii&ibturer  out  of  the  market. 

Timber. 
Blende  face  of  the  District,  with  the  exception  of  a 
iitfm)W  strip  along  the  sea*  coast,  being  covered  witii  wood,  a 
t^Aididerable  variety  of  timber  trees  is  to  be  met  wiflu 
The  commonest  of  these  are  the  following. 
£}bony.     Diospyrus  Ebenses. 
Sattin  wood.     Chhroxyhn  Surietenia. 
Meele. 
HahiailiL 

!Paloo,  commonly  called  Iron  wood. 
-Godaparre.     DiUenia  dentatcu 
"Rota  gaha.    Dipterocarpus  turhinatut. 
Jack.     Artocarput  integrifoKa* 
!teak.     Tectonia  grandU, 
Of  these,  Jadt  is  never  found  growing  spontaneoudy,  andof 
the  Teak  th^re  are  unfortunately  but  few  specimens  left;  all 
'{he  plantations  of  this  tree  formed  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
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Diatrict  haTing  been  cut  down^  without  any  provisiou  bei»g 
made  for  a  &ture  supply.  Some  yoimg  plants  were^  however^ 
brought  up  to  Putlam  about  a  year  ago,  and  have  hitiierto 
grown  well. 

From  some  of  the  indigenous  trees  various  gums  and  resiix^ 
valuable  in  the  arts  and  in  medicine^  are  obtiuned; 

Fisheries. 
As  might  be  presumed,  a  large  number  of  persons  afe^ogaged 
in  oatching  and  in  curing  fish.  For  the  former  puvpose 
various  plans  are  adopted.  The  passing  cooly  or  lazy  villager 
obtains  a  savoury  addition  to  his  evening  meal- by  cuttii^  off 
and  gradually  emptying  smidl  portions  (^  half  dried  up  tanks ; 
while  others  attain  the  same  end  by  pursuing  shoals  of  fieh 
sAong  shidlow  channels  and  suddenly  dropping  over  them 
conical  shaped  baskets.  The  quantity  of  fish  caught  in  this 
way  would  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  have  not  had 
opportunities  of  observing  that  every  collection  of  water,  how- 
ever small,  swarms'  with  fife.  Those  whose  means  are  greater, 
make  use  of  drag  nets  managed  by  two  persons,  which  are 
used  eith^  iii  stiU  water  or  else  in  the  surf  which  beats 
agwnst,  and  at  short  intervals  surmounts,  the  shelves  of  rocks 
which  line  tiie  coast. 

To  catch  largefish,  hooks  and  lines,  deep  sea  nets,  and  stake 
nets  areemployedl  The  latter  are  ingeniously  constructed  of 
saplings  tied  side  by  side,  leaving  interstices  of  half  an  inch 
or  more.  A  fence  of  these  is  run  out  firom  the  shore,  and 
terminates  in  a  series  of  arrow-headed  chambers.  It  is  in 
these  kvaab  that  the  nuijority  of  the  turtle  obtained  here  are 
cai^^  Another  plan,  in  constant  use  among  the  natives, 
i»  tamn  a  Sextoe  of  saplings  or  nets  from  each  side  of  a  river, 
leavii^  cmly  a  small  channel  in  the  centre ;  in  this  channel 
they  place  either  a  long  bag  net,  or  else  a  series  of  baskets 
t&ravoi  on  the  principle  of  a  mouse  trap ;  the  fish  entering 
w^  QMSe  but  bdng  imable  to  efB^ct  their  escape.  ^Irimp 
fishers  make  use  of  a  fine  net  wc^ked-in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  lengthened  funnelnshaped  figure,  to  the  large  circle 
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forming  the  aperture  of  which  small  lead  weights  ar^ 
attached.  The  net  is  carried  folded  over  the  left  arm ;  a  ro- 
tatory motion  is  given  to  the  weighted  end  which  is  ultimately 
propelled  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  in  such  a  manner  aff 
to  fall  on  the  water  expanded  and  with  the  opening  down- 
wards ;  the  lead  weights  immediately  sink  to  the  bottom  and 
enclose  within  the  circle  the  fish  which  happen  to  be  on  the 
spot. 

Large  quantities  offish  are  dried,  salted,  and  despatched  to 
the  interior;  the  process  is,  however,  carried  out  in  the  most 
imperfect  manner,  and  the  product,  consequently,  in  many 
cases  utterly  unfit  tor  consumption,  is  without  doubt  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  iUness  among  those  who  partake  of  it. 

Since  the  tax  upon  fish  was  removed,  the  trade  in  thb 
article  has  very  much  diminished,  and  the  boatmen  are 
most  anxious  that  the  duty  should  again  be  levied.  This  may 
appear  paradoxical,  but  I  speak  positively.  All  the  chief  fishera 
here  having  on  one  occasion  expressed  their  opinions  in  my 
presence ;  and  this  under  circumstances  which  makes  me  fed 
confident  that  such  is  the  real  state  of  feeling  among  them. 

The  anomaly  is  easy  of  explanation.  When  the  fish  tax 
was  farmed  out,  it  was  of  course  the  interest  of  the  renters 
that  as  much  activity  as  possible  should  be  dbplayed 
They  accordingly  made  advances  to  the  poorer  boatmen; 
caused  their  canoes  and  nets  to  be  repaired,  and  in  return 
constantly  urged  them  to  assiduity.  The  renter  thus  secured 
himself  from  loss,  and  the  fisher,  besides  receiving  an  advfmce 
when  in  distress,  found  that  he  had  by  his  industry  secured  for 
himself  a  larger  sum  than  hitherto.  In  fact,  the  wish  for  the 
tax  is  merely  a  modified  acknowledgement  of  the  advantages 
of  capital  The  people  are  too  wanting  in  entaiprise  and  too 
divided  among  themselves  to  unite  for  any  useful  purpose, 
and  although  aware  of  the  advantages  of  industry,  have  not 
energy  enough  to  act  upon  this  conviction  without  the 
constant  admonitions  of  headmen.  Like  all  Asiatics,  they 
'become  utterly  helpless  if  unprovided  with  chiefs. 
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Domestic  Animals. 

Of  the  domestic  animals,  no  breed  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
peculiar  to  the  District  Large  quantities  of  cattle  are 
annually  brought  over  from  the  coast,  and  are  bought  up  to 
be  employed  for  the  ploughing  of  paddy  fields,  as  draught  or 
as  pack  cattle.  There  appear  to  be  seyeral  breeds,  but  no 
trouble  is  taken  in  preserving  or  improving  any.  The  largest 
and  handsomest  are  not  considered  so  profitable  as  those  of 
moderate  size,  but  on  this  subject  the  natives  appear  to  be 
gradually  altering  their  opinion.  Bufialoes  in  large  numbers 
stray  over  the  plains  and  through  the  jungles  of  the  District ; 
they  are  sluggish  -  animals,  are  possessed  of  more  physical 
strength  than  the  common  cattle,  but  are  slow-paced  and 
soon  sicken  and  die  if  they  have  not  frequent  opportunities 
of  immersing  themselves  in  water.  They  are  used  in  farming, 
and  are  also  commonly  employed  in  carts,  a  practice  which,  I 
believe,  is  not  general  throughout  the  Island.  Sheep  and  goats 
of  several  breeds  are  found  in  considerable  niunbers  all  along 
the  coast  Towards  the  interior  the  natives  entertain  some 
prejudice  against  the  rearing  of  them ;  and  indeed  owing  to  the 
habits  of  these  animals,  it  would  be  troublesome  keeping  them 
in  a  district  covered  with  forest  and  abounding  in  leopards. 

Of  the  larger  cattle,  it  may,  I  think,  with  safety  be  said,  that 
like  guns,  one  half  at  least  are  purchased,  not  from  an 
expectation  that  they  will  yield  any  direct  profit  to  the 
owner,  but  simply  as  a  means  of  investing  money ;  thus  they 
frequently  form  portions  of  the  marriage  gifts  among  the 
natives ;  and  till  the  present  high  rate  of  interest  ceases,  and 
the  people  understand  to  some  extent  the  principles  of 
banking,  and  feel  confidence  in  these  establishments,  the 
system  will  doubtless  continue.  It  is  only  on  very  rare 
occasions  that  cattle  are  killed  for  food ;  the  hides  are  invaria- 
bly thrown  away ;  and  in  short,  in  a  district  abounding  in 
pasture  land,  dairies  are  unknown,  milk  and  butter  are  rarities, 
and  scarcely  any  benefit  is  derived  from  the  existence  of  cows, 
bufialoes,  or  sheep.    Alarge  proportion  of  the  natives  along  the 
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coast  being  Mahommedam^  pigs  are  only  to  be  met  with 
hi  two  or  three  of  the  larger  villlEtges ;  an  English  breed  has 
lately  been  introduced,  thrives  well>  and  is  being  gradually 
cfisseminated. 

During  l^e  last  few  years  the  amount  of  stock  has  been 
▼eiy  greatly  diminished  by  murrain ;  in  many  places  tliree* 
fourths  of  the  animals  have  died.  It  is  highly  desiraUe  thai 
the  natives  should  receive  some  simple  instructions  as  to  llie 
method  of  treatment  in  such  cases;  hitherto  channs  alone  have 
been  applied,  and  the  consequent  loss  to  the  country  has  been 
very  great  indeed. 

WUd  Animah. 

It  is  only  within  a  recent  period  that  attention  has,  so  hx 
as  I  am  aware,  been  paid  to  the  zoology  of  the  District  I  am 
therefore  not  prepared  to  enter  into  any  details  at  present.  So 
figir  as  the  better  known  and  larger  animals  are  concerned,  this 
may  be  mentioned. 

Elephants  are  abundant  everywhere,  and  cause  considerable 
injury  to  the  cultivated  lands.  Accidents  to  human  beings  are 
however  extremely  rare.  The  jungle  Bear  and  the  two  species 
of  Leopard  (commonly  but  falsely  termed  by  Europeans,  cheta 
or  tiger)  are  common,  the  black  variety  is  occasionally  met 
with.  Wild  hogs  are  abundant  and  frequently  commit  great 
ravages  in  young  cocoanut  and  plantain  gardens,  as  do  the 
Porcupines.  Herds  of  Deer  are  to  be  seen  grazing  in  the 
plains  or  trooping  through  the  forest  glades ;  there  are  four 
species,  if  the  Musk  deer  be  included.  Jackals  abound  every- 
where; the  natives  say  that  there  are  two  distinct  species,  one 
krge  and  red,  the  other  smaller  and  dark;  but  I  have  npt 
been  able  to  verify  this.  Two  varieties  of  the  Mungoose  are  to 
be  seen  iln  every  piece  of  open  jungle;  they  prove  destructive 
to  poultry,  as  do  Wild-cats  and  Civets.  The  Manis,  or  scaly 
ant-eater,  I  have  met  with  on  several  occasions.  It  is  used  as 
food.  The  rivers  and  tanks  abound  with  Crocodiles,  of  which 
there  appear  to  be  two  species,  one  attaining  a  length  of 
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eigkteen  or  twenty  feet^  and  formidable  to  men  and  cattle,  the 
other  seldom  exceeding  eight  or  ten  feet^and perfectly  harmless 
when  uninjured.  Both  are  naturally  timid  and  fear  the  face  of 
man.  Numerous  species  of  smaller  Lizards  are  found :  that 
oommonly  known  under  the  name  of  Iguana  is  used  as  food, 
and  its  skin  is  converted  into  shoes.  It  is  hunted  with  dogs 
tnuned  for  that  purpose. 

The  forests  contain  numerous  and  beautiful  Birds  and 
Insects,  many  yet  undescribed;  but  of  these  for  reasons 
already  given,  it  would  be  premature  to  say  any  thing  at 
present. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  at  Kalputty  (or  Calpentyu 
as  it  is  often  written)  a  considerable  quantity  of  biche  da  mare 
is  annually  prepared  and  sent  to  Jafina  for  exportation  to  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  China. 

It  consists  simply  of  the  dried  bodies  of  a  species  of 
Holothuria  (sea  cucumber),  which  is  found  in  large  quantities  * 
along  the  oozy  shores  of  the  Gulf.  They  are  picked  up  at  ebb 
tide ;  when  taken  into  the  hand  the  muscular  contraction  of 
tho  thick  leathery  integument  is  so  strong,  that  a  great  portion 
of  the  viscera  is  frequentiy  forcibly  protruded ;  if  this  does 
not  oocur,  the  animals  are  opened,  and  after  embowelling 
boiled  for  a  couple  of  hours  till  quite  sc^,  and  then  dried  on 
the  beach  if  the  weather  is  favourable ;  under  other  circum- 
stances in  dose  huts  by  means  of  fires.  The  price  on  the  spot 
is  nbout  3«.  Adl  per  1000,  and  this  quantity  can  eaoly  be 
iCoUfeted  l>y  two  men  during  one  ebb  tide. 

Pearl  and  Chank  Fisherie$. 

B^arl  banks  exist  along  the  coast  from  Chilaw  to  Eahradive 
laland,  but  many  years  have  elapsed  since  tiiey  were  fished. 

Chanks  are  stiU  in  considerable  demand;  they  are  exported 
to  the  Contineat>  ♦where  tixey  are  sawn  up  and  converted  into 
beiM)9»b)iac^lets/«nd  other  ornaments^  Asa  branch  of  revjemtd 
tb»  \m»,  hpweyer,  almost  entkely  ceased  ^to  exirt. 
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History  and  Inhabitants. 

An  attempt  to  write  a  connected  history  of  any  small  por- 
tion of  a  country  is  almost  absurd ;  its  own  peculiar  politics 
are  trivial,  and  matters  of  greater  interest  at  once  merge  into 
the  general  history  of  the  land. 

The  only  historical  circumstance  attaching  much  interest 
to  the  District,  is  the  erection  within  it  of  the  first  Capital 
of  Ceylon. 

From  the  Maha  Wanse  (Tumour's  translation,  p.  47,  et 
seq.)  and  Upham's  Sacred  and  Historical  Books  of  Ceylon  (p. 
27,  et  seq,)y  we  learn,  that  on  the  very  day  that  the  last  Budha 
expired.  Prince  Wijeya,  grandson  of  the  Lion,  having  by 
his  dissolute  conduct  been  driven  from  his  home  on  the  Con- 
tinent, landed  at  some  part  of  the  [coast  near  Putlam  ;  that 
after  proceeding  a  few  miles  towards  the  interior  and  over- 
coming a  female  Demon,  named  Kuweni,  who  had  enchanted 
and  thrown  into  a  dark  cavern  his  seven  hundred  followers, 
he  built  a  palace  to  ratify  a  covenant  which  he  had  made 
with  the  sorceress.  Around  this  palace  the  first  Capital  of 
Ceylon  was  built,  and  received  the  name  of  Tambapanni  or 
Tamana  Adaweea  or  Tamena  Noowera,  from  the  red  earth 
found  there  having  stained  the  hands  of  Wijeya's  followers, 
who  overcome  by  sea-sickness  and  faintness,  had  thrown  them- 
selves on  the  ground  to  recruit  their  strength.  The  place 
is  well  known  here  under  the  name  of  Tammena  Adaweea ;  it 
lies  about  six  or  eight  miles  to  the  east  of  Putlam,  and  was 
described  by  Mr.  Casie  Chitty  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.  A  few  rough  pillars  and  slabs  scattered 
at  random  in  a  thick  jungle  are  the  only  remains  now  visible. 

Wijeya's  companions  and  successors  soon  established  them- 
selves in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  the  fifth  reign, 
that  of  Pandukabhaya,  the  seat  of  Government  was  finally 
removed  about  forty  miles  north-west  to  Anooradhapoora.  A 
king  of  Mahdampe(  Tanne  Wella  Bahu,)  and  the  queen 
Alliar  Sahni,  who  has  been  referred  to  in  a  previous  section, 
are  the  only  other  Royal  personages  having  their  residence 
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wlthio  the  DiBtriot^  of  whom,  as  £ur  aa  I  am  aware,  hUtory 
contwis  aay  record. 

In  Upham's  OoUeotionfi  (VoL  III.  p.  324  et  seq.)  there  is  an 
account  of  the  removal  of  the  branch  of  the  Bogaha  tree  from 
Tambddwipa  to  Bodimandela  at  Anooradhapoora,  &c.  In 
this  tract  particular  mention  is  made  of  a  Malabar  nation 
haying  been  ctUled  to  assist  in  a  local  war  which  oepurred  in 
the  time  of  Tissa  who  followed  DootoogaminL  The  foreigners 
landed  at  Karatiye,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Putlam,  and  appear 
to  have  proceeded  towards  the  interior  nearly  by  the  line  of 
the  present  EumegaUe  road.  What  we  are  to  understand  by 
the  nine  hundred  cannons  which  the  Makbars  brought  with 
them,  it  is  difficult  to  surmise ;  probably  the  confusion  arises 
from  mis-translation. 

The  inhabitants,  as  in  other  maritime  districts,  are  composed 
of  people  of  many  nations.  The  Mahomedans  or  Moormen  are 
said  by  Sir  A.  Johnston  to  have  first  settled  in  the  Island  in 
the  eariy  part  of  the  Eighth  century;  they  formed  portion  of 
those  Arabs  of  the  house  of  ffaslum  who  were  driven  from 
Arabia  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Caliph  Abdul  Melek  Ben 
Merwea,  and  who,  proceeding  southwards,  made  various  settle^ 
ments  in  the  south  of  India  and  Malacca*  In  Ceylon  they 
carried  on  a  very  extensive  trade  in  rice,  in^o,  dumks,  cheya, 
&C.;  and  by  majdng  advances  to  the  natives  for  the  purpose 
of  repairing  the  tanks,  were  the  means  of  keeping  the  northern 
part  of  the  Island  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  These 
are  the  most  industrious  and  merouttile  class;  tiftey  are  the 
traders,  boutique  keepers,  master  fishers,  &c.,  they  also  deal 
largely  in  cattle  and  are  frequent  purchasers  of  Government 
taxes.  They  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  sea;  there  are,  however,  Moor  villages  scattered 
about  the  interior,  the  inhabiiants  of  which  are  much  disliked 
and  fieared  by  the  natives.  The  Moorfl  have  mixed  up  with 
dieir  own  teath  many  superstitions  borrowed  from  Hindooisni. 

Of  Malays  but  few  reside  in  the  District,  sad  these  are 
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soldiers^  pensioners,  or  descendants  of  such,  and  in  general 
hold  small  Government  employments,  such  as  peons,  &c. 

The  Dutch  descendants  geneiallj  find  employment  as 
Clerks,  Post-holders,  &c.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
this  class  relies  so  much  on  the  support  of  Government;  they 
possess  qualities  which  one  would  expect  to  adapt  them  for 
the  life  of  tradesmen;  and  if  so  employed  they  would  be  better 
off  and  much  more  independent;  some  foolish  prejudice  is  the 
only  obstacle  to  this  desirable  change.  The  majority,  I  believe, 
adhere  to  the  Dutch  and  Protestant  Church. 

The  Portuguese  descendants  now  form  on  the  whole  a  very 
degraded  class,  and  seem  to  be  looked  down  upon  by  all;  they 
profess  Boman  Catholicism. 

The  low  country  Singhalese  employ  themselves  in  keeping 
boutiques  or  taverns,  trading  in  salt,  cultivating  cocoanut 
gardens,  &c  They  have  to  a  great  extent  forgotten  Boodhism, 
and  for  the  most  part  seem  to  have  no  fixed  opinion  on  re- 
li^ous  matters,  changing  their  faith  with  astonishing  non- 
chalance at  the  call  of  interest  or  whim. 

The  Singhalese  who  live  in  the  jungle  pattoos  treat  those 
of  the  coast  with  much  scorn;  they  adhere  with  tolerable 
firmness  to  Boodhism,  but  have  not  failed  to  conjoin  with  this 
comparatively  pure  faith,  countless  superstitions  borrowed 
from  other  nations.  Latterly,  owing  to  the  slgth  and  ignorance 
of  the  priests,  many  of  the  people  are  becoming  indifferent  to 
Boodhism,  and  while  one  constantly  finds  Yihares  going  to 
ruin,  few  if  any  are  rising  to  supply  their  places. 

A  large  number  of  Tamul  coolies  annually  pass  through 
the  District  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  Coffee  estates  in  the 
interior;  of  these  not  a  few  take  up  their  residence  about 
Putlam  or  other  villages,  being  employed  as  carters,  placed  in 
charge  of  young  cocoanut  plantations,  &c. 

There  is  still  one  race  to  be  mentioned,  many  of  the  customs 
prevalent  among  which  are  singular  and  worthy  of  attention; 
I  refer  to  the  Mookwas.  These  people  are  Christian  Tamuls, 
and  are  found,  I  believe,  solely  along  the  coast  and  to  the  north 
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of  Chilaw.  They  intermarry  with  each  other  and  with 
Tamnl  Christians^  but  keep  a  good  deal  apart  from  the  other 
inhabitants.  In  general  appearance  they  somewhat  resemble 
Moormen.  At  one  time  they  formed  a  very  influential  body 
and  possessed  large  tracts  of  land;  but  being  almost  without 
exception  addicted  to  drinking,  they  have  now  sunk  very 
muchin  the  social  scale.  The  Mookwa  headmen  are  termed  Ra- 
jawannia^  and  Koomahrewannia respectively,  and  by  an  ancient 
custom  these  titles  ought  to  be  descend,  not  irom  father  to  son, 
but  from  unde  to  nephew.  To  describe  the  origin  of  this 
strange  practice  would  occupy  more  time  then  can  at  present 
be  afforded,  I  therefore  omit  it. 


I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  description  of  this  Dis- 
trict. There  is  nothing  of  particular  interest,  but  the  recording 
of  such  statistics  is  often  useful  at  a  future  period,  which 
must  plead  my  apology  for  laying  so  dry  a  paper  before  the 
Society. 

Bock  Inscription  at  Crooroo  Godde  fVihare  in  the  Magool  Korle, 
Seven  Korles.    By  A.  O.  Brodie,  Esq. 

On  a  late  official  tour  through  my  District  and  through  a 
part  of  Seven  Korles,  in  company  with  the  Go vemment  Agent 
of  this  Province,  we  visited  the  Vihare  of  Gooroo  Godde 
at  Giri  Bawe  in  Magool  Korle,  about  twenty-five  miles 
south  of  Anooradhapoora.  This  is  one  of  the  so-called  rock 
temples,  which  are  abundantly  scattered  over  the  country. 
The  dwelling  for  the  priests  is  as  usual  considerably  elevated, 
being  built  on  a  projecting  knoll,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a 
square  enclosing  a  small  open  and  sunken  court,  in  which 
on  each  successive  morning  the  village  women  stand,  while 
one  of  the  priests,  concealed  behind  a  curtain,  reads  aloud 
portions  of  the  sacred  books.  The  temple  itself  is  on  a 
higher  platform,  and  is  formed  by  running  up  a  wall  at  the 
front  part  of  a  wide  shallow  cave  formed  by  a  huge  over- 
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hanging  ledge  of  rock.  The  internal  walls  are  ornamented 
in  the  customary  manner  with  crude  vividly  coloured  paint- 
ings, which  pourtray  the  tortures  to  be  endured  in  a  future 
state  of  existence  by  the  wicked.  A  few  mutilated  but  very 
neatly  carved  Budhoos  lying  near  the  door  way,  and  a  half 
ruined  Dahgoba,  completely  the  resemblance  between  thia 
and  thp  hundred  structures  of  a  similar  character  to  be  met 
with  here, 

A  flight  of  stairs  rudely  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  leads  to 
the  summit  of  the  peak,  from  whence  one  obtains  an  ezten* 
sive  view  over  a  country  flat  and  fertile  in  its  general  cha- 
racter, but  diversified  by  numerous  isolated  gratutic  groups. 
On  a  precipitous  face  of  rock  opposite  the  banna  maddooa, 
I  found  that  a  space  about  four  feet  square  had  been  brought 
to  a  smooth  surface  and  then  covered  with  a  long  inscription^ 
partly  iA  Singhalese  and  partly  in  Pali.  Not  having  time  to 
copy  the  whole  of  this,  the  head  priest  obligingly  caused  it 
to  be  transcribed  on  an  ola  which  he  presented  to  me  cm 
the  spot  This  ola  I  placed  at  different  times  in  the  hands 
of  two  well  informed  natives,  andjiaving  compared  the  trans- 
lations made  by  them,  beg  to  lay  the  perfected  English 
version  before  the  Society. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  inscription  is  dmply  a  grant 
to  the  priests  of  this  Vihare  of  certain  villages  and  lands  (  so 
far  as  their  produce  is  concerned)  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  establishment. 

It  is  dated  in  the  year  Saka,  1701,  which  I  believe  corres- 
pcoidsto  1779  A.D.,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  issued  inaccord- 
ance  with  the  wishes  of  the  EiQg»  Kirti  Sri  Rajah  Singha, 
who,  according  to  the  Maha  Wanse,  reigned  from  1747  to 
1781,  a  statement  in  so  far  according  with  the  inscription. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  arrangement  of  words 
and  clauses  has  been  only  so  far  altered  as  to  make  the 
translation  tolerably  intelligible. 
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Trofislation  of  a  Grant,  engraven  on  a  rock  at  Gooroogodde 
ffihare,  Hn  Magool  Kork,  Seven  Karles. 

"On  this  Thursday  the  13th  day  after  the  full  moon  of  the 
month  Wehsak  in  the  year  of  the  glorious  king  Saka  1701. 

"For  the  purpose  of  performing  the  rites  and  offerings  in 
the  Wihare  Gklle  Wihare  of  Giribawe  beyond  Mee  Oya 
in  the  Maha  Meddhe  Pattoo  of  Magool  Korle. 

"This  being  suggested  by  the  Wanny  Modliar  of  Giri- 
.bawe  and  by  Pilimatalawe  Wejeyasoondere  Rajakaroona 
Sehnahdipatti  Raja  Mantsee  who  performs  the  offices  of 
Maha  Diseawe  of  Putlam  Mooneesseram  Ahnewoolenden 
including  the  Seven  Korles^  and  Maha  Adigar^  and  by  the 
Minister's  son  who  performs  the  duties  of  Halloowewaddene 
Nileme  ( ^  )  the  son  of  the  said  SehnahdipattL 

"This  being  suggested,  the  Supreme  Lord  of  Lanka,  Earti 
Sri  Raja  Singha,  who  is  endowed  with  every  regal  power  and 
adorned  with  gems  of  virtue,  celebrated  for  might  in  his  own 
and  foreign  dominions,  presiding  like  the  God  Sakra  and 
conducting  like  Budha  himself,  having  ascended  the  throne 
of  the  wealthy  city  Sukandanum  hereby  sacrifices  to  the 
Weiragalle  Dagobah  (Dagobawahanse)  the  pyramid  at 
Weiragalle,  on  the  east  of  this  side  of  Gooroogodde  fiawe, 
on  the  south  from  this  side  of  Yantan  Pallewallewatia 
Weigaragalle  and  Pempooroogalle,  on  the  west  from  this 
side  of  the  village  Belliagame  Weiregalle  Lookahatti- 
gamme  Bahwome,  on  the  north  from  this  side  of  tiie  tank 
of  Wadooresse  and  the  stone  post  of  the  water  reservoir  of 
Giribawe,  all  the  houses,  trees,  gardens  high  lands  and  low 
lands  (  3  )  situated  within  these  four  limits,  to  be  possessed, 
as  to  all  the  produce  thereof,  by  Dfaarma  Babeeti  Oonaose 
of  Giribawe,  his  disciples  and  their  successors  (rora  genera- 

(1)  The  officer  having  dnrge  of  the  King*8  wardrobe. 

(2)  "High  lands  and  low  lands,"  i.  e.,  paddy  fields  and  oheaa  UbkL 
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tion  to  generation  on  condition  of  performing  the  Budhist 
sacrifices. 

"May  the  kings, ministers,  and  other  persons  who  come 
into  this  world  hereafter,  without  disturbing  or  encroaching 
endeavour  to  obtain  glory  and  nirwane  by  increasing  the 
offerings  more  and  more. 

*^  Should  any  one  dispossess  (  the  priests  )  of  grass,  timber, 
flowers  or  fruit,  he  will  be  bom  a  great  Preta."  (3) 


Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Birds. — By  E.  F.  Kelajlrt,  M.D.  Edin., 
r.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c;  and  Edgab  L.  Latabd,  Esq., 
C.M.E.S.,  &c. 

Order.  Accipitres. 

sub-order.  accipitres  diurni. 

FAMiFALCONID^. 

a.  AQuniif^. 

AquilaBonelli,  Temm,  The  Grenoese  Eagle. 

Aquila  pennata,  Omel,  The  Pennated  Eagle. 

Spizaetus  Nipalensis,  Blyth,  The  Beautiful  Crested  Eagle. 

Spizaetus  limnaetus,  Horsf,  The  Crested  Eagle. 

IctinaetusMalaiensis,  Temm,  The  Black  Eagle. 

Hsematomis  Cheela,  Latham,  The  Cheela  Eagle. 

HaBmatorms  spilogaster,  Blyih.  The  Ceylon  Eagle. 

Pontoaetus  leucogaster,  Omel,  White-bellied  Sea  Eagle. 
Pontoaetus  Icthyaetus. 

Haliastur  Indus,  Bodd,  Shiva's  Kite. 

b.  FAIiCONINiE. 

Falco  Per^rinus,  Linn.  The  Peregrine  Falcon. 

Tinnunculus  alaudarius,  Briss.         The  Kestrel  Falcon. 
Hjpotriorchis  chicquera,  Shaw,         The  rufous-headed  Falcon. 

C.   MILYINJE. 

Baza  lophotes,  Temm,  The  Cohy  Falcon. 

Milyus  Govinda,  Sykes,  The  Cheela  or  Goyinda  Kite. 

Elanus  melanopterus,  Baud,  The  Black  Winged  Falcon. 

(8)  A  wandering  miflchieyoua  demon.' 
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d.  AcciPirmiNJE. 

ABtur  trivirgatus,  Tetnm,  The  three-streaked  Kestrel. 

Accipiter  badius,  Omel.  Brown's  Sparrow  Hawk. 

Accipiter  nisus,  Ztitn.  The  Sparrow  Hawk. 

e.  ciRcniiE. 

Circus  Swainsonii,  A,  Smith,  The  pale  Harrier. 

Circus  cinerascens,  Montague.  The  ashy  Falcon. 

Circus  melanoleucos,  Perm,  The  black  and  white  Falcon. 

SUB-ORDER.  ACCIPITRES  NOCTURNI. 
FAM:  STRIGH)^. 

a.  suBNnc A. 

Athene  castanotus,  Blyth.  The  Ceylon  chesnut-winged  Owl. 

Athene  scutellata,  Cfray,  The  hairy  Owl. 

b.  BUBONIMiS. 

Ephialtes  Scops,  Lmn.  The  scops-eared  Owl. 

Ephialtes  sunia,  Hodgson.  The  reddish  Owl. 

Ephialtes  lempigil,  Horsf.  The  lempigi  Owl. 

Ketupa  Ceylonensis,  Omel.  The  Ceylon  eared  OwL 

C.  STMRIMJE. 

Symium  Indrani,  Oray.  The  Oulama  Owl. 

d.  8TBI6I1IJE. 

Strix  Javanica,  Omel,  The  Indian  Bam  OwL 

Order  Passeres. 

SUB-ORDER  I.  FISSIROSTRES. 

A.  p.  NOCTTJBKI. 

FAM:  CAPRIMULGID-aE. 

a.   STEATOBKINA. 

Batrachostomusmoniliger,  Zajyoref.    Ceylon  Oil  Bird. 

b.  CAPKIMULOIHJE. 

Caprimulgus  Maharattensis,  Sykes,   The  Maharatta  (joatsucker. 
Caprimulgus  Kelaarti,  Blyth.  The  Newera-Ellia  Goatsucker. 

Caprimulgus  Asiaticus,  Latham,        The  Indian  Gkmtsucker. 
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B.F.DIXTBNI. 

FAM:  HIRUNDINID^. 

a.  CTPSBLnCE. 

Cypselus  Balasiensis,  Gray,  The  common  Palm  Swift. 

Cypselus  melba,  Linn.  The  common  large  Swi/t* 

Cypselus  affinis,  Chray.  The  blackish  Swift. 

Macropteryx  coronatus,  TicJteU.       The  crested  Swift. 
Collocalia  brevirostris,  McClelland.  The  edible-nest  Swallow. 
Acanthjlls  caudacuta,  Lath,  The  spinj-tailed  Swallow. 

b.  HlRUNUlillll.£. 

Hirundo  gutturalis,  Scop.  Hie  common  Indian  Swallow. 

Hirundo  hyperythra,  Layard.  The  red-bellied  Swallow. 

Hirundo  domicola,  Jerdon.  The  Bungalow  Swallow. 
Hinindo  daurica,  Lirm. 

FAM:  CORACIADiE. 

a.  COBAC1ANJE. 

Coracias  Indica,  Livn,  The  Indian  Roller. 

Eurystomus  orientalis,  Liim, 

FAM:  TROGONED^. 
Harpactes  fasciatus,  LaUi.f  The  fasciated  Trogon. 

FAM:  ALCEDONIDiE. 

a.  haiiCtowiBjb. 

Halcyon  CapeDsiB,  Iaum,  The  Cape  King-fisher. 

Halcyon  Smymensis,  Linn.  The  Smyrna  King-fisher. 
Halcyon  atricapillus,  Lath. 

Ceyx  tridactyla,  Linn.  The  pretty  dwarf  King-fisher. 

b.  ALCEDONnriB. 

Alcedo  Bengalensis,  Omel.  The  Indian  King-fisher. 

Ceryle  rudis,  Linn.  The  black  and  white  King-fisher. 

FAM:  MEROPID^. 
a.  msBOTiNiB. 
Merops  Fhilippinus,  Linn.  The  Philippine  Bee  Eater. 

Merops  yiridis,  lann.  The  Indian  Bee  Eater. 

Merops  qidnticolior,  XmSI.  The  fiye-coloured  Bee  Eater.  . 
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SUB-ORDER    II.    TENUIROSTRES. 
FAM:UFUPID^. 

a.    UPUPINJE, 

Upupa  Sen^alensis,  Swain,  The  Hoopoo. 

FAM:  PROMEROPIDJE. 

a.   FROHEROPIN^. 
Nectarina  Zeylonica,  Linn.  The  Ceylon  Snnbird. 

Nectar ina  minima,  SyJtes,  The  smaller  Sunbird. 

Nectarina  Maharattensis,  Lath,         The  short-billed  purple  Honeybird. 
Nectarina  Lotenia,  Linn,  The  long-billed  Honeybird. 

Diceum  Tickelli,  Blyth.  TickeVs  Honeybird. 

FAM:  MELIPHAGID^. 

a.     MELIPHAGIN^. 

Phyllomis  Malabarica,  Lath,  Malabar  Honey  Eater. 

Phyllomis  aurifrons,  Temmf  Green  Honey  Eater. 

Phyllomis  Jerdoni,  Blyih,  Jerdon's  Honey  Eater. 

FAM:  CERTHIAD-aE. 

a.    SITTINiE. 

Dendrophila  frontalis,  Horsf,  Blue  Nuthatch  or  Creeper. 

SUB-ORDER   III.    DENTIROSTRES. 
FAM:  LUSCINTD^. 

a.  MALURIN^. 

Orihotomus  longicauda,  Qmel,  The  rufous-headed  Tailorbird. 

Cisticola  cursitans,  Blyih,  The  Grass  Warbler. 

Cisticola  onudura,  Blyth,  The  mountain  Grass  Warbler. 

Drymoica  yalida,  Blyth,  Layard*s  Grass  Warbler. 
Drymoica  inomata,  Syhes, 
Prinia  socialis,  Syhes, 

b.  LUSCININJE. 

Acrocephalus  dumetorum,  Blyth.     The  mountain  marsh  Warbler. 
Phyllopneuste  nitidus,  Blyth, 
Phyllopneuste  montanus,  Blyth. 
Phyllopneuste  viridanus,  Blyth, 

C.    ERTTHACINA. 
Copsychus  saularis,  Linn,  The  Dialbird. 

Copsychus, ? 

Copsychus  macrourus,  Omel,  The  long-tailed  Thrush. 

Pratincola  caprata,  Blyth,  The  Meadowchat. 
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Pratincola  atraU,  KdaarU 
Calliope  cjana,  Hodgs. 
Thamnobia  fiilicata,  Linn, 
Cjanecula  snecica,  Linn, 
Sjlvia  affinifl,  Blyih, 

Farus  cinereus,  VieiU. 


The  black  do.  or  Newera  EUia  Robin. 
Thfe^ooty  Warbler. 


d.   PARIXiE. 

The  ashy  Tomtit^  or  Titmouse. 


e.    MNIOTILTlN-«. 
Zosterops  palpebrosus,  Temm.  The  white-eyed  Bushcreeper. 


Zosterops  annolosus,  Swain. 
lora  Zeylanica,  Omel. 
lora  typhia,  Linn, 


The  mountain  Bushcreeper. 
Ceylon  Bushcreeper. 
The  green  Bushcreeper. 

f.    MOTACILLINJE. 
Motacilla  boarula,  Linn,  The  grey  Wagtail. 

Motacilla  Indica.  The  Indian  Wagtail. 

Budytes  (Enie»t^)  tiridts,  Bl}flh,  The  green  Wagtmil. 
Corydalla  (Anihus)  BichBrdi,^i||f<*.  Richard*s  Pipit. 
Corydalla  rufiila,  VieM,  The  rufous  Pipit. 

Corydalla  striolata,  Blyth.  The  mountain  Pipit. 

FAM:  TURDID^. 

a.   FORMACARINJE. 

Brachypteryx  Palliseri,  Kelaatt,       Palliser's  Ant-thrush. 
I>r3rmocataphus  fuscocapilhts,  Bfyih, 

Alcippe  nigrifrons,  Blyth,  The  mountain  Thrush. 

Pitta  brachyura,  Jerdon.  The  short-tailed  Pitta. 

b.    TURDlNiE. 

Oreocincla  ^iloptera,  Bly&i,  Thrush. 

Merula  Wardii,  Jerdtm,  Ward's  Thrush. 

Merula  Bannisii,  Kelaart,  The  Newera  EUia  Blackbird. 


c. 
(Tarrulaz  cinereifrons,  Blyth, 
Pomatorhinus  melanurus,  Blyth. 
Malacocercus  griseus,  Omel, 
Malacocercus  rufescens,  Blyth, 
Malacocercus  striatus,  Stoains, 
Dumetia  albogularis,  Blyth, 
Chrysomma  sinense,  Lath, 

d 
Oriolus  melanocephalus,  Linn. 
Oriolus  Kundoo?  Syhes. 
Oriolus  Indicus,  Bris. 


TIMALINjB. 

Ashy-headed  Garrulax. 

The  Ceylon  Pomatorrhinus. 

The  "Seven  Brothers**  or  dungthnish. 

The  reddish— do. 

The  mountain— do. 


ORIOLIN^. 

The  black-headed  Oriole. 
The  golden  Orif^e. 
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e,  TTCHOSOtlSm^ 


Criniger  Ictericus,  StrickUmd. 
Pycnonotus  penicillatus,  Kelaart. 
Fycnonqtus  flayirictus,  Strickland, 
Fycnonotus  hsBmorrhous,  Qmelf 
Pycnonotus  atricapillus,  VieiU, 
Niltava  rubeeuloides,  Hodg9> 
Hemipus  picatus,  Uorsf, 
Rubigula  gularis,  Cknddf 
Hjpsipetes  Nilgherriensis,  JerdoHi 


The  9»hj  Bulbul. 

Yellow-ear^  Bulbu)4 

Bulbul. 

The  Condatch^e  Bulbul. 

The  black-headed  Bulbul. 

The  black  and  white  Hemipus. 

Nidghcrry  Hjpsipetes. 


FAM:  MUSCICAPIDiE. 

f.   icUSCICAPINiE. 

Cryptolof^a  cinereoi-capalta,  Bl^.  The  grey-headed  Flycatcher. 

Leucocerca  compressirostrls,  jdfy0i» 

Myiagra  coerulea,  VteiQ. 

Tchitrea  paradisic  Xtim.  The  paradise  FlycaAdier* 

Butalb  latiroetriflr  Brie.  The  Flycatcher. 

Butalis ? 

Stoporala  melanops,  Blyth.  The  blueish  Flycatcher. 


FAM:  AMPELID.i:, 


a.   CAMFSPHAOIXj». 

Pericrocotus  flammeus,  Fortter,        The  elegant  red  Flyeatctop. 
Pericrocotus  peregrinus,  Linn. 
Campephaga  Macei,  Linn, 
Campephaga  Sykesi,  Strick, 

b.  DiCRURiNiE. 
Artamus  lencorhynchosP  Chnel,         The  Shrike. 


The  smaller        Do. 
Mace's  Caterpillar  Catcher. 


Artamus  fuscus,  VieiU, 
Edolius  Maiabarioug,  Scop, 
Edolius  retifer,  T^mm. 
Dicrurus  cceruleseens,  Liim* 
Dicrurus  edoliformis,  Blyih. 
Dicrurus  longicaudatos,  A.  Bmy. 
Dicrurus  lencepygialk,  Bly^ 
Dicrurus  macroocreus,  VieSL 
Irena  puella,  Horrf, 


B^fousi-bellied  Shrike. 

King  Crow. 

The  crested  Kiiig^erow. 


The  blue  Shrike. 
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FAM:  LANHDiE. 

a.  Ulsttsm. 
Lanius  snperciliosns,  Liiau 

Laniua  erythronotus.  Vigors,  Grey-backed  Shrike 

Tephrodomis  affinis,  Blytk,  Butcher-bird. 

SUB-ORDER     IV.    CONIROSTRES. 
FAM:  CORVIDJS. 

a.   GARBULIXA. 

Cissa  puella,  Blyth  ^  Layard,  The  monntiun  Jay. 

b.  CORVINJE. 

Conrua  splendens,  VieiU,  The  Indian  hooded  Crow 

Corvus  colminatusy  Syhes,  The  common  carrion  Crow. 

FAM:  STURNID^. 

a.    GRACULINiB. 
Gracula  religiosa,  Lirm,  The  Brahmin  Maynah. 

Gracuk  ptilogenys,  Blyth.  Dr.  Templeton's  Maynah. 

b.    STURNIN^. 

Pastor  roseus,  Linn.  The  rose-coloured  Starling. 

Hetaeromis  pagodarum,  OmelJ  The  pagoda  Starling. 

Hetaeromis  Malabarica,  Chnehf  The  Malabar  Starling. 

Hetseromis  cristatella,  Lirm.  The  sub-crested  Maynah. 

Acridotheres  tristis,  Linn.  Paradise  Grakle,  Maynah. 

FAM:  FRINGILLID^. 

a.   PLOCEINf. 

Ploceus  Bengalensis,  Linn.  The  Indian  Weaverbird. 

Ploceus  Philippensis,  Xtnn.  •  The  Phillippine  Weaverbird. 

Ploceus  Manyar,  Horrf. 

h.    FBING1LL1N.S. 

Amadina  undulata,  Lath.  The  reddish  Indian  Finch. 

Aftt^inft.  Malabarica,  Linn.  The  Malabar  Finch. 

Amadina  Malacca,  Linn.  The  Malacca  Finch. 
Amadina  rubronigra,  Hodgs. 

Aftt^inft.  striatus  P  Linn.  The  stxiated  Finch. 

Amai^itift  pectoraUs  ?  Jerdon.  The  Newera-Ellia  Finch. 

Passer  Indicus,  Jard.  ffSelby.  The  Indian  Sparrow. 

C.  EMBEBIZIHJE. 

Emberiza?  Scop.  Bunting. 
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d. 

AI^AUDINJE. 

The  Indian  Lark. 

The  crested  Lark. 

The  Indian  Pyrrhulauda. 

e 

.   LOXINf. 

Crossbill. 
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Alauda  Malabarica,  Scop. 
Alauda  golgulaP  Scop, 
Fjnrhulauda  grisea,  Scop. 
Mirafira  affinis,  Jerdon. 

Loxia,  Sp. 

FAM:  BUCEROTIDiE. 

a.   BUGEBOTlHiB. 

Buceros  gingalensis,  Shaw,  The  small  Hombill. 

Buceroe  Tiolaceiu,   Wagler.  apud  P  ,„    ,         ,,      ,  .„ 
^^  ^       ^  *'      S  The  large  HornbiU. 

Buceroe  pica,  Scop.f  The  black  and  white  HombilL 

Order  Scansores. 
fam:  psittacid^. 

a.  PSITTACIMJE. 

Loriculus  Asiaticus,  Edwards,  The  small  Ceylon  Parakeet. 

b.  PEZOPOSINJB. 

FalsBomis  Alexandri,  Linn.  The  Alexandrine  Parakeet. 

Falseomis  torquatns,  Briss,  The  rose  collared  Parakeet. 

Palsomis  cjanocephalas,  Omel,  The  ashy-headed  Parakeet. 

Palflsomis  CalthropsB,  Layard,  Layard*s  purple-headed  Parakeet. 

FAM:  PICED^. 

a.   CAPITONINiE. 

Megalaima  Philippensis,  Brias,  The  large  red-headed  Barbet. 

M^alaima  Zeylanica,  apud  Blyth,  The  large  Barbet. 

M^alaima  flavifrons.  Cue,  The  yellow-headed  Barbet. 

Megalaima  rubricapilla,  Chnel,  The  small  red-headed  Barbet. 

b.   PICINiE. 

Picus  gymnopthalmos,  Blyth.  Layard's  Wood-pecker. 

Kcus  Macei,  VieiU,  Small  spotted  Wood-pecker. 

Picus  Maharattensis,  Lath, 

C.   QECIiriNiB. 

(recinus  chlorophanes,  P/ytA.  The  green  red-headed  Wood-pecker. 

Brachyptemus  aurantius,  Blyth,  The  orange-coloured  Wood-pecker. 

Brachyptemus  Ceylonus,  Foriter.  Ceylon  Wood-pecker. 

Brachyptemus  rubescens,  VieiU,  The  reddish  Wood-pecker. 
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Microptemos  gularis,  Bltfth.  Ground  Wood-peeicer. 

FAM:  CUCULIDJS. 

a.  COCCTZINJB. 

Centropos  Fhilippensis,  Cuv,  The  Fhilippine  Ground  Cuckoo. 

Centropus  chlororhynchos,  Blyth,     The  yellow-billed  Cuckow. 

b.  CUCULINA . 

Oxjlophus  melanoleucos,  Omel.  The  crested  black  Cuckow. 

Oxylophus  Coromandus,  Ziim,  The  collared  crested  Cuckow. 

Endynamys  Orientalis,  Linn.  The  Eastern  bladk  Gnckoir. 

Cuculus  micropterus,  Chtdd,  The  ashy  mountain  Cuckow. 

Cuculus  tenuirostris,  Blyth,  The  narrow-billed  Cuckow. 

Cuculus  Sonnerattii,  Lath,  Sonnerat*s  Cuck<nr. 

Cuculus  yarius,  VaM, 

Cuculus  canorus,  Linn. 

C.  (sumiculus)  dicruoides,  H^9. 

C.  (chrysococcyx)  xanthorhynchos  Horsf. 

C.  CBOTOPHAOlNiB. 

Fhoenicophaus  pyrrhocephalus,  Forster.  X^e  Malkoha. 
Zanclostomus  viridirostris,  Jerd.  The  green-billed  Malkoha. 

Order  Columbje. 

FAM:  COLUMBID-®. 

a.   TBBBONIN.S. 

Treron  bicincta,  Blyth.  The  Parrot  Pigeon. 

Treron  Malabarica,  Jerdan.  The  colnmon  green  Pigeon. 

Treron  chlorigaster,  Blyih.  The  large  greeM  Pigeon. 

b.   COLUMBIN2B. 

Alsocomus  Puniceus^  Tick. 

Carpophaga  sylvatica,  Tickel  The  Wood  Pigeon. 

Carpophaga  (Palumbtu)  TorritigtoTiii^-Eeiaarf.  Lady  Torrington's  Pigeon. 

C.  ELPHiNSTONEi,  var,  apud  B^yth. 
Columba  intermedia,  Strickland.       The  Indian  Rock  Pigeon. 
Turtur  risorius,  SeJhy.  The  collared  Turtle  Dove. 

Turtur  suratensis,  Omel.  Ilie  speckled  Turtle  Dove. 

Turtur  humilis,  TerMii.  The  dwarf  Turtle  DoYe. 

Toptur  orient&lis,  Lath. 

C.   GOUBINA . 

Chalcophaps  Indica,  Ztirn.  The  Ground  Pigeon. 
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Order  Galling. 

FAM;  PHASIANIDiE. 

a.   PAY0NIH2B. 

Favo  cristatus,  Zmn.  The  Feacock. 

-       b.   GALLIN.9:. 

Gallufl  Lafeyettei,  Lesson.  )  m.     n    i      ▼       i    i?     i 

^«T.^      \      ,         JT^,  .xf  The  Ceylon  Jangle  Fowl. 
G.Skmleyi,  Oray,  female, apudBlyth.  J  -^  "» 

FAM;  TETRAONID^. 

a.  PBSD1CIH.S.  [of  Cejlon, 
GaUo-perdix  bicalcaratus,  Linn,  apud  Blyih,  The  donble-'sparred  Partridge 
Francolinus  Fonticerrianus,  ChneL    The  Fondicherry  Partridge. 
Perdictda  argoondah,  Syhes.              The  Indian  Quail. 

Ck>tamix  Coromandelica,  OmeL 
Cotumiz  Chinensis,  Linn, 
Tomix  ocellatus,  Scops. 
Tumix  ocellatus^  var  Taigoor,  Sykes. 

Order  Grall^. 
fam:  charadridj!:. 

a.  JEDIORBBIILE. 

Esacns  recnryirofitris,  Cuv.  The  curved-bill  Bustard. 

(Edicnemos  crepitans,  Linn. 

b.  CUESORINf . 

Corsorius  Coromandelicua,  Omel.     The  Coromandel  Courser. 

e.   QliABSOLINiB. 

Glareola  Orientalis,  Le<ich.  The  Indian  Pratincole. 

d.    CHABABBIMJE. 

Charadrius  virginicus,  Se^.  The  Marbled  Ployer. 

Lobivanellus  (roensis,  Strickland.  The  Groa  Sand  Piper. 
L.  (8arcioph(^u8)  bilobas,  Chnel. 

Hiaticola  Philippctisis,  Latham.  Small  Plover. 
Hiaticula  Leschenaultei,  Lesson.  Do. 

Hiaticula  Cantiana,  Lath. 

e.  cnici.iHJB. 

Cinclus  interpres,  Lmn.  The  Turnstone. 

FAM:  ARDEID^. 

a.  JJtDXIVJB. 

Ardea  cinerea,  Lmn.  The  common  Heron. 

Ardea  purpurea,  Linn.  The  purple  Heron. 
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Ardea  asba,  Syhe$. 
Ardea  intermedia,  Wagler, 
Ardea  garzetta,  lAtui. 
Ardeola  leucoptera,  Bodd, 
Ardeola  bubulcus,  Savig, 
Herodias  alba,  Lmn, 
Ardetta  cinnamomea,  OmeL 
Ardetta  flavicolis,  IxUh, 
Ardetta  thalassinaP  Swains, 
Ardetta  sinensis,  Chntl, 
Platalea  leucorodia,  Iawl 
Nycticorax  griseus,  Linn. 
Tigrisoma  melanolopha.  Raffles- 
Butorides  Javanica,  Horsf, 

Mjcteria  australis,  Lath, 
Leptoptilus  Jayanica,  Laih, 
Ciconia  leucocephala,  Temm, 
Dromas  ardeola,  Payk, 
Anastomus  oscitans. 


The  paddj-field  Heron. 
The  Caboga  Heron. 
The  great  white  Heron. 
The  cinnamon  Heron. 


The  white  Spoonbill. 


CICONlMiE. 


The  Adjutant. 
The  krge  Stork. 
The  smaller  Stork. 
The  Anastomus. 


C.   TAKTAI.1N.S. 

Tantalus  leucocephalus,  Forster,  The  white-headed  Ibis. 
Greronticus  melanocephalus.  Lath,  The  black-headed  Ibis. 
Ibis  Falcinellus,  Linn.  The  glossy  Ibis. 

FAM:  SCOLOPACID^. 


Numenius  phoeopus.  Lath. 
Numenius  arquatus.  Lath, 

Totanus  fuscus,  Linn, 
Totanus  ochropus,  Linn. 
Totanus  cfdidris,  Linn, 
Totanus  hjpoleucos,  Linn, 
Totanus  glottoides,  Vigors, 
Actitis  glareola,  Chnel. 
Limosa  ssgocephala,  Linn. 


a.  LIMOSIN^. 

The  Whimbrel. 
The  Curlew. 

b.   TOTAIVINiE. 


The  green  Shank.* 

The  common  long  Shank. 
The  Indian  green  Shank. 


TBlNOINiE. 

The  dwarf  Sand-piper. 


Tringa  minutaP  Temm. 

Tringa  subarquata,  Omel. 

Limicola  platjrhjncha,  Temm,  The  broad-billed  Limicola. 

d.   RECUBYISOSTBIHiE. 


Himantopus  candidus,  Bonn, 
Recurvirostris  arocetta,  Linn. 
Ha;matopuK  ostralegus,  Linn. 


The  long-legged  Avocet. 
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e.    SCOLOPACIHiB. 

Ebjncluea  Bengalensis,  OmeL  The  painted  Snipe. 

*  Scolopax  rusticoK  l^nn.  The  Wood-cock. 
GalHnago  stenura,  Temm,                 Horsfield^s  Indian  Snipe. 

*  Grallinago  scolopacinus,  Bonaparte,  The  common  Snipe. 

*  Grallinago  gallinula,  Ltrm,  The  Jack  Snipe. 

K.B.— We  havs  only  sportsmen's  authority  for  the  species  of  Saipes  marked  with 
aa  asterisk. 

FAM:  PALMEDEID-ff:. 

PAUtllTJE. 

Hydrophasianxia  Sinenais,  Wagler.    The  Screamer,  or  Jacana. 
FAM:  BALLIDiE. 

a.   KAIXINJB. 

Ortjgometn^  rubiginoaa,  Temm,       The  red  or  brown  Rail. 
Corethmra  Zeylanica,  Broum,  The  Ceylon  Rail. 

Rallns  striatus,  Linn, 
Rallns  indicus,  Bfytk, 
Porzana  pjgmsea,  Ncau 

h,  OAIXlinJLIlliB. 

Gallinula  phcenicora,  Pemiani.  The  red-tai)ed  GAUinule. 

Gallinnla  cristata.  Lath,  The  crested  Gallinule. 

Gallinula  chloropus,  Linn. 
Porphyrio  poliocephalus,  Lath: 

Order  Anseres. 
fam:  anatto-®. 

a.  PH<ENICOPTEBIir.S. 

Fhcenicoptems  raber?  Ltmi.  The  Flamingo. 

b.  PLBCTBOPTBBINJE.  ^ 

Sarkidiomis  Regia,  Eyton,  The  Royal  Duck. 

C.  ANSEBINiE. 

Nettapus  Cinromandelianua,  Gmelf  The  Coronumdel  TeaL 

d.  ANATINJB. 

Mareca  Penelope,  Linn^f  The  Widgeon. 

Anas  pcBciloryncha,  Lath.  The  spotted  Duck. 

Dendrocygna  arcuta,  Swaim.  The  whistling  Duck. 

Dafila  acuta  P  Bonap.  The  pin-tailed  Duck. 

Qaerquedula  crecca,  Steph.  The  common  TeaL 

Querquedula  circia,  Linn. 
Fuligula  rufina,  PoflSos. 
Spatula  clypeata,  Linn. 

TOL,  11.  « 
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FAM:  COLTMBID^. 

POBICEPIHJB. 

Podioepe  minor,  La^am.  The  litde  Grebe. 

FAM:  LABIDiS. 

a.  lAMlVM, 

Xema  bnmeioq;»lialii8,  Jerdan.         The  Indian  hooded  GuIL 
Lams  icthjaetUB,  Patta$, 

b.  8TJUUI1VJB. 

Sylochelidon  Caspia,  PaU.  The  Caspian  Tern. 

Sylochelidon  seena,  S^fhes,  The  orange-billed  Tern. 

Hydrochelidon  Indica,  Sieph. 

Gelochelidon  Anglica,  Braum.  The  gon-billed  Tern. 

Onychoprion  anasthsBtos,  Scop. 

Sterna  melanogaster,  Temm.  The  black-bellied  Tem. 

8tema  Javanica,  Hcr$f. 

Sterna  minuta,  Lum. 

Sterna ? 

Thalasseos  cnstatos,  Steph. 
ThalasBeos  Bengalensis,  Leu^ 
Tachepetet  aqoila? 

FAM:  FELICANP)iB. 

a.  rLOTiiMB. 
FlotoB  melanogaster,  QmeL  The  black-bellied  Darter. 

b.  raucAHiiiJB. 
Pdioanns  Fhilippensif,  QmeL  The  Indian  Pelican. 

Graculos  Sinenain,  Shaw. 
Gracnlvf  pygmenst  Aiflicit. 
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Nates  on  some  of  the  Forms  of  Salutation  and  Address  known 
among  the  Singhalese.  By  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Stabkb. 

The  Singhalese  have  a  great  Tariety  of  forms  of  expression 
in  address,  to  indicate  the  respect  or  otherwise,  which  thej 
wish  to  shew  to  the  individual ;  as,  in  their  language  itself^ 
there  are  words  and  phrases  appropriated  to  particular  classes 
of  the  people. 

For  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  various  forms  of 
expression,  the  fundamental  terms  of  address  are, 

G^ai  (to)  said  oSo  (tamd)  (from  the  old  root  «>  ta,  thou,*) 
terms,  however,  which  by  themselves,  without  any  honorific 
as  it  is  called,  or  a£Sx  of  respect,  are  considered  properly 
given  to  inferiors  only ;  and  the  term  e^al  (to)  is  now  so 
associated  with  such  inferiority,  that  if  addressed  to  others  it 
expresses  the  greatest  contempt.  Chater  says  that ''  in  books 
it  conveys  no  idea  of  disrespect,"  Granu  p.  39 ;  and  in  the 
Sidath  Sangarawa  it  is  given  with  the  examples  of  verbs  in 
the  second  person :  but  so  early  as  Ruell's  time,  the  term  was 
not  used  except  to  slaves  and  low  caste  people. 

o®o  (tamd)  is  thou  1  or  you  I  but  6>«J  (to)  is  you  fellow  I 
sirrah !  you  creature !  or  something  lower  and  meaner,  for 
which  we  have  not  in  English  a  proper  equivalent.  Its  force 
on  the  native  mind  probably  depends  on  their  tenaciousness, 
of  birth  and  condition,  as  connected  with  their  peculiar  notions 
of  merit  and  demerit  in  a  previous  state  of  existence :  sin  or 
demerit,  according  to  Budha,  determining  the  course  of  a 
person's  existence,  as  a  bullock  draws  along  the  carriage  to 
which  it  is  yoked. 

We  have  something  of  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  anecdote 
of  the  countryman  and  the  king  in  disguise,  when  they  met 
together  in  the  jungle,  how  the  countryman  resented  die 
king's  refusal  to  take  food  with  him,  thinking  the  king 
supposed  he  was  a  low  caste  man  ;t  and  the  same  sentiment 

See  the  Sidath  Saogamra  by  Mr.  Alwis,  p.  23»  and  hJe  obetnrttionf  at  pifn 
zlii,  xlviL,  100, 154. 
t    See  the  Attanagala  weaee,  Sidath  Sangarawa,  p.  eburzr. 
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18  ezprefleed  in  a  more  shocking  form^  when  a  natiTe  in  lki» 
aseeyerations  wishes  he  may  be  a  low  caste  man  or  a  demon 
in  the  next  birth,  if  he  is  not  to  be  believed. 

Where  a  higher  feeling  is  to  be  conveyed,  some  honorific 
or  other  is  used,  which  honorifics  are  variously  formed,  and 
imite  with  each  other  and  with  the  noun  or  pronoun  in 
various  ways* 

ogsvd  (tamuse)pers.  proru  You,  may  be  addressed  to  an 
equal — it  is  a  term  of  civility,  Chater,  p.  40,  and  is  even  re- 
garded as  "  rather  respectful,"  Bridgnell's  Dictionary.  It  is 
used,  according  to  -Mr.  Alwis,  (Sidath  Sangarawa,  p.  158^) 
**  by  husbands  towards  their  wives  and  vice  versa  ;  and  also 
by  some  low  caste  people  to  the  inferior  classes  of  the  Yel- 
lales ;  by  Upasampada  priests  towards  their  pupils  or  Sama- 
naras ;  and  even  by  servants  of  a  higher  grade  towards  the 
young  members  of  their  master^s  families." 

e>3«^<nt.6>co  (tamunruBhe)  is  addressed  to  an  equal  or  to  a 
superior,  but  it  is  "  the  least  of  all  the  acknowledgments  of 
superiority."  Lambrick,  Gram.  p.  25,  note. 

a^-^^no^sstS  (tamunnanse),  pers.  pron.  You,  is  higher ; 
it  is  addressed  to  one  perfectly  equal  and  for  whom  we  would 
express  some  respect*  Bridgnell,  after  Clough,  says  it  is 
**  very  respectful"  Mr.  Alwis  says,  "  it  is  used  towards  each 
^other  by  persons  of  an  equal  station  in  life  amongst  the 
highest  class  of  the  Singhalese,  and  amongst  the  priesthood." 
It  may  be  like  our  "  Learned  Sir." 

«)3^&«d^G^eJ  (tamun  wahanse)  is  still  higher ;  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  a  superior,  and  is  expressive  of  the  highest  respect. 
It  may  be  like  our  "  Worthy  Sir." 

Similar  to  this  last  is  ®Q)Btsi^As^tS  foba  wahanse)  which 
was  the  term  used  in  the  Lord's  prayer ;  as  SDQ)^c$d^G^ci(?c^ 
^dtf  c9^8o  oba  wahansege  rajyaya  ewd,  (Thy  Kingdom  come.) 
But  now  the  term  employed  is  ^S)  &«D«riG^e!  (nubatoahanse), 
a  supposed  derivative  of  the  former. 

'  And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  generally,  in  all  com- 
munications from  an  inferior,  as  in  communications  to  one 
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through  a  third  person^  leave  to  speak  f^tnd  qvG\S)4d8» 
(axoasara  labenawa)  to  receive  permisaion^  must  be  expressed^ 
Chater^  p.  134.  And  so^  in  like  manner^  in  approaching  and 
withdrawing^  there  must  be  leave  to  come  and  leave  to  go. 

€)«s«rf6^ef  (tcahanse)  is  added  as  an  affix  to  the  term  for 
God^  and  to  all  the  names  of  God ;  as  also  in  some  relative 
expressions,  as  to  Father  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  ^o6^o33ooo«^«r{ 
&tfd^o  apaffe  piydnan  tcahanse. 

But  under  the  word(S^^Sc3^8«)«)oe}  (Demyantoahanse) 
Clongh  points  out  the  difference  in  its  use.  Innumerable 
instances,  he  says,  occur  of  the  honorific  being  used  in  the 
vocative,  in  which  case  it  may  be  addressed  not  only  to  one 
of  these  beings  (the  gods  of  Swarga),  but  also  to  a  king,  or 
any  person  of  rank ;  but  when  used  in  the  nominative,  it 
marks  at  once  the  difference  between  a  heathen  god  and  the 
Supreme  being. 

Whatever  may  be  in  this,  it  is  certain  that  the  continual 
recurrence  of  the  honorifics  in  the  Singhalese  translation  of 
Holy  Scripture,  soon  offends  us ;  and  in  some  cases,  as  Je- 
hovah wahanse,  the  affix  almost  shocks,  coming  upon  the  ear 
like  some  discordance  in  an  otherwise  heavenly  melody. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  therefore,  that  Christianity  could  be 
here  attired  in  a  garb  more  accordant  with  the  simplicity  and 
fiincerity  of  its  spirit. 

The  flatterers  of  king  Dutugemini  called  him  a  god. — 

Ikbeeti       pin     kiri^ra     wat     kiyanno      Dutugemini        rajahatamese 

kivya    —    Dewiyanwahansa  adadakwa         nubawahanse      wisin 

ekak  adu      wihara      siyajak      karawuseka     ekarawu      wiharawalin 

96  taE^QQv>o6GoO 

SiCrisawetiwiharajata,  &c. 

Tupawanse,  ap.  Sidath  Sangarawa,  p.  clxxy. 

2%en  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  declare  the  meritorious  acts 
(of  Budhism)  done    iy    King    Dutugemini,    said,  Dewiyan 
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uHxhansa,^  many  temples  to  Budha  have  been  erected  by  ffiee,  and 
the  cost  of  them  exceeds  computation^  ^c. 

And  the  name  of  another  king  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
grandiloquence — 

g  ®<d    g  ^055    So^  8o<»  do6>tilfici93ao^n<fi  8w^G^rf 
Sree  mat    sree  raja  singha  maha      rajotta      mayanan        wahanse 
His  prosperous  highness  the  prosperous  hing    Singha,  worthy , 
great,  right  regal/ 

We  find  also  in  the  extract  from  an  old  inscription,  ap* 
Sidath  Sangarawa>  p.  cxcix.,  the  affix  wahanse  is  given 
to  a  deceased  lady,  the  queen-mother  as  she  is  called. — 

Swarga    stawu    mawu-bisawun    wahanseta 

and  Clough  gives  3o9g«>^o^^d  {bisatounndnse),  as  one  of 
the  renderings  for  Queen.  The  same  affix  is  given  to  His 
Excellency  the  Governor,  who  is  styled  ^5X5  8o33en^0en^ 
c^tS  (uttamaydnan  wahanse)  or  ^cg89eo«®«»^^eJ  (utum6nan 
wahanse  J,  which  latter  is  the  title  given  by  the  translators  on 
one  occasion  to  the  governor  of  Judaea.!  The  terms  are 
derived  from  words  signifying  chief,  excellent,  or  high ;  and 
Clough  supposes  thatthe  term  dcocsSQoso  (mahatmayd)  which 
is  now  in  its  customary  use  equivalent  only  to  our  Mr.,  had 
the  same  common  origin,  being  composed  of  the  words  0«) 
(maha)  great  and  ^<Mr^9  (uttama)  excellence :  so  that  the 
same  term  is  in  fact  applied  to  the  two  extremes  of  the  social 
scale;  they  are  both  excellent  in  their  place. 

As  a  formal  title  of  office,  Mahatmeya  denotes  a  principal 
Headman;  and  aBatte  mahatmeya,  from  ratte  dO  {rata) 
coimtry,  in  the  sense  of  a  large  district  of  coimtry,  is  the 
principal  headman  of  the  district.  The -only  higher  territo- 
rial officer  was  the  Dissave,  whose  dissavony,  from  Qeo  (cftMz) 
or  ^esoO  {disaawa)  a  part  or  portion,  was  in  the  nature  of  a 

•  The  same  tenn  6>^8o9«i8cn'^C9  (Dewiyan  wahansa)  is  employed  by 
Mr.  Alwisin  hit  Singhalese  vendoD  of  the  Hitopadesa  as  the  corresponding  phnii 
iter  Please  yonr  Majesty  t    Sidath'  Saogarawa,  p.  206. 

f  Matth.  xxvii.  2.    He  is  aaerwarda  caUtd  fif9;9€«99  (adhipatiyii). 
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proTince  or  Satrapy ;  and  the  two  or  three  principal  Satraps 
or  Dissaves  were  Adigars,  a  term  which  signifies  placed  over. 
They  were  the  king's  highest  officers^  like  the  prefects  of 
Darius^  Dan.  vi.  1,  2  ;  and  the  first  Adigar  was,  as  it  were, 
his  Prime  Minister. 

In  the  books  we  find  frequent  mention  made  of  the  King's 
council,  and  of  his  counsellors — the  8(»€<:s8  (m(Btituma\  the 
^cg  ^L^QOO  (offra  nuBtiya),  and  the  0^8^8i.€ooo  {dewanu 
nuBtiya),  all,  no  doubt,  from  the  same  common  origin  with  the 
(jreek  metis,  wisdom  or  ability  in  council  But  what  this 
high  council  was,  and  who  was  the  arch-counsellor  or  the 
second  counsellor,  does  not  clearly  appear.* 

Nor,  except  in  the  low  country,  is  there  now  any  ofiScer  in 
waiting  as  we  say,  or  ModKarofihe  Gate,  viz.  of  the  SogoodS 
{Maliffdwe)  or  royal  palace,  where  the  king's  court  or  au- 
dience chamber  commonly  was.  But  MtuHanee  and  wdsale  or 
iodhale  Mudianse(iiie  Singhalese  synonyme),  isnotunfrequent 
as  an  agnomen,  among  the  Kandyan  Basnaike  Nillemes  and 
Battemahatmeyas.t  Such  may  constitute  what  Mr.  Armour 
(Eandy  Law)  calls  *^  the  Mudeli  peroawa  or  titled  dass." 
For  I  find  nothing  in  the  nature  of  our  nobilily  among  the 
^nghalese^  either  of  the  higher  or  lower  ranks:  only  when  a 
person  got  office  under  the  Government  and  more  espedally 
0^  «>«r)«Dd  (situ  tanatara)  an  eminent  place,  firom  exocgd 
{tanatura)  "  office^  service,  appointment,  employment, " 
(Clough),  his  descendants  commonly  assumed  the  title  as  an 
agnomen  or  pattabendigey  name,  the  patta  tahadoo  or  office 
firontlets  becoming  likewise  heir  looms  in  the  family,  and 

*  The  royal  poet  Rajadhi  Raja  Singha  speaks  of  the  priest  Moratotte  in  this 
way— 

pawarana  nusti     Moratotte     yati     manawaa 
but  perhaps  this  only  means,  Moratotte,  no  less  excellent  as  a  friend»  than  dia- 
tingnished  as  a  priest. 

t  Among  the  former  there  is  at  present  Errainrawele  Senanayeke 
B^waneke  bahoo  Karayene  Bj^e  goroo  w ahale  Mvdianse^  Bamaike  KiQsine  of 
Lank*  tilleke  and  Gadal*  denia  dewales. 
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according  to  Mr.  Armour,  in  his  Kandy  Law,  descending  witk' 
the  parveny  lands. 

Mr.  Alwis  however,  says,"  Situ,  equivalent  to  an  English 
Baronet,  was  a  rank  which  was  conferred  by  the  Sovereign 
on  account  of  the  great  wealth  of  a  person.  It  may  be  consi- 
dered  as  a  grade  of  the  peerage  of  our  forefathers.  A  person 
who  had  this  rank  conferred  on  him  had  access  to  the  royal 
household,  and  was  altogether  one  (as  we  gather  from  books) 
who  controlled  the  councils  of  the  State."  Sidath  Sangarawa, 
by  Mr.  Alwis,  p.  clviii.  But  there  is  some  misconception 
here,  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  the  comparison  is  made  ; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  office  and  wealth,  the  latter  the 
foundation  of  the  former,  were  the  great  elements  of  consi- 
deration among  the  Singhalese.  To  this  day  they  are  tena- 
cious to  a  degree  of  their  parveny  or  hereditary  land. 

The  Gk>vemment  Agent  is  sometimes  styled  Dissave.  But 
there  can  be  no  analogy  among  officers  in  systems  of  govern- 
ment so  very  different  as  respects  the  distribution  of  official 
power  and  duty  as  the  English  and  Singhalese ;  and  it  only 
tends  to  perpetuate  misapprehension  to  use  the  names  in- 
discriminately. 

The  above,  namely,,  the  Adigars,  Dissaves,  and  Ratte- 
mahatmeyas,  were  the  principal  officers  under  the  Singhalese 
government;  and  in  the  Convention  of  1815,  entered  into 
after  the  conquest  of  Eitndy  by  the  English,  for  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  and  the  settlement  of  the  country  by  a  formal 
declaration  of  the  power  and  principles  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment, they  are  mentioned  or  alluded  to  as  the  principal  chiefs 
of  the  Kandyan  provinces,  and  the  Mohottales,  Coralles^ 
Vidahns,  and  others,  the  subordinate  headmen  from  the 
provinces. 

Budha  is  wahansi  of  course ;  and  the  stories  of  his  births 
nor  previous  states  of  existence,  Jdtakapotwahanse,  the  worthy 
books  Jataka,  a  composition  so  highly  regarded  by  Bud- 
liists,  that,  says  Clough,  "  they  will  offer  to  it  and  worship! 
it.**    The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  Budhist  priesthood  in 
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an  associated  or  collective  capacity,  as  in  the  Introduction  to 
the  above  book,  where  it  is  said,  Budha  preached  the  sutra 
Pamsak  to  many  ;  and  among  others,  and  especially,  to  the 
five  worthy  sorts  of  priests — 

pas       waga    mahanun    wahaiis6 

The  MaJia  tera  of  whom  we  sometimes  read,  is  also  called 
wahanse  ;  and  Updli  maha  situ  an  important  person,  but  whe- 
ther the  same  with  the  Upalihy  whom  the  Winiya  pitaka  was 
arranged,  does  not  clearly  appear. 

The  same  aflSx  is  given  to  Seriyut  maha  himiya^  the  great 
proprietor,  so  called  apparently  from  his  being  a  great  and 
distinguished  author  of  his  time.  And  to  Swaminy  Nagase^ 
naya  in  his  colloquy  with  the  king,*  wherein  he  shewed  the 
king,  with  great  adroitness  and  felicity,  the  rapidity  of  a 
defunct's  passage  throughout  the  universe  to  another  birth, 
by  comparing  it  to  the  quickness  of  thought  in  the  mind, 
the  celerity  with  which  our  thoughts  pass  from  one  object  to 
another. 

In  these  personages,  and  Upali  maha  situ,  we  may  see 
the  respect  and  honours  anciently  in  use  to  be  given  to 
literature  and  philosophy ;  using  these  high  terms  of  course, 
in  the.  very  limited  and  peculiar  sense  in  which  they  must 
here  be  taken. 

We  have  a  further  illustration  of  the  extent  of  literary 
fame  in  the  wonderful  Rdhula  of  Tottegamuwe,  another  dis- 
tinguished literary  character  to  whom  the  aflix  is  given. — 

Sree    sanghabodhi     sree    wijaya    bahu      pariwenadhipati       tripitaka 

wagee  swarachajarya  sree  Rahula  stawira  padajan  wahanse 
He  seems,  like  another  Rahu,  to  have  eclipsed  all  others  ; 
and  his  birthplace  passed    into  a  proverb,  but    a  proverb 

*    MiUudappraane,  ap.  Sidath'  Saugara,  p.  cciLXviL 
VOL.   II.  L 
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highly  characteristic  of  a  Budhist  people,  with  whom  litera- 
ture is  good,  but  Budhism  is  better : — 

Tottegamuwe    upannata     mokada    bana    berinan. 
What  signijies  being  horn  at  Tottegamuwe  if  you  donH  know  banaf 

We  find  the  affix  also  with  cn9e)^d(»6\&3  (hamudurcewo), 
a  compound  term,  and  applied  as  a  domestic  appellation  to 
the  head  of  a  house  or  family,  in  a  ccmibined  sense  of  master 
and  instructor. 

And  in  a  deed  written  by  Karangodde  unnanse  ol  Potgul 
wiharein  Saffiragam,  A.  D.  1835,  that  priest  describes  himself 
thus: 

Fotgul       wiharayiwas    Karangodde    sanga  rakkluta     unwahanse. 

The  description  here  given  signifies  preserved  or  defended 
by  the  priesthood ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gogerly,  who  gives  me 
this  explanation,  adds,  that  priests  when  ordained  take 
names  of  that  kind. 

In  regard  to  Unnanse,  that  word  is  employed  not  only  as 
an  affix  of  respect,  but  also  substantively  or  as  a  pronoim  of 
the  third  person.  In  this  way,  it  is  given  to  every  Budhist 
priest ;  and  the  (5^oc5'  (tera)  or  old  priest  of  a  wihare,  who  has 
attained  his  degree,  is  a  Terunnanse. 

The  word  is  not  used,  however,  to  any  other  than  such 
priest : — ^it  is  not  given  to  the  kapuwa  or  god's  priest,  nor  to 
the  yakadura  or  devil's  priest,  nor  to  the  balikariya  or  planet 
priest.  For  the  poor  Singhalese  are  by  their  fears,  fostered 
by  their  very  creed,  beset  on  every  side  with  malignant  in- 
fluences, which  like  the  red  unt  winkling  eyes  of  their  witches 
never  rest  in  their  baneful  operation.  And  it  is  observable, 
that  even  Budha,  when  he  found  a  demon  prowling  about 
for  an  opportunity  to  catch  hold  of  an  infant  child  in  order  to 
eat  it,  (so  says  the  Jataka)  did  not  attempt  to  do  more  than 
chide  her,  and  repeat  to  her  the  commandmenta  as  a  help  to 
her.    His  reproof  was  in  these  words;— 
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Kawana         niettija  peratto         aknsal        kota     jakinni     wa 

upanne        hi  weedan   wanahee      nsewatat     akusal      karanne       hee 

weeda   anuwana     teniettiya      kiya 

O  woman  of  unreflecting  mind!  It  is  because  of  demerit  in  a 
former  life  you  were  bom  a  yakinni,  and  do  you  still  go  on  merit" 
less  I  Umoise  person  that  you  are!  Then  repeating  to  her  the 
commandments  as  a  help  to  her^  he  let  her  away,  and  she 
vanished  in  the  air. 

A  generic  name  for  a  Budhist  priest  is  said  by  Bridgnell 
to  be  co^er)«r.9c$I^eJ  (ganinninse),  probably  from  some  root 
signifying  learning  or  wisdom,  whence  we  have  Ganesa  the 
Hindoo  god  of  wisdom,  ^an^a  a  poetical  measure,  and  ganita^ 
ya  the  science  of  arithmetic  But  Clough  derives  the  word 
differently,  and  thinks  it  is  an  inferior  term  applicable  to  the 
lowest  order  of  priests. 

The  same  aflix  is  given  to  the  cg^c  {g^ru)  or  preceptor, 
who  is  accordingly  termed  a  gurunnanscf 

The  secretary  of  the  District  Court  subscribes  himself 
secretary  swamiha,  which  is  a  derivative  from  swamy  or 
swamaya,  a  lord  or  master.  This  appears  singularly  inap- 
propriate :  his  proper  appellation  as  clerk  of  court  is  certainly 
unnanse. 

Among  the  differentmembersofa&mily  or  household,  there 
are  several  words  and  phrases  in  common  use,  and  applied  in 
what  is  called  a  familiar  way ;  but  they  appear  generally  to 
be  of  a  common  character,  and  not  words  of  affection  or 
endearment. 

t  For  "  a  religious  teacher  who  is  not  a  Budhist,*'  the  term  is  SsfeaOoflO 
{teertthakaya)  which  imports  in  Budhist  estimation,  and  also  it  seems  etymologi' 
cally,  an  unbeliever.  See  Sidath  Sangarawa  by  Mr.  Alwis,  p.  88.  Qy.  whether 
this  term  is  connected  with  the  appellation  given  to  the  prophet  under  the  ntma 
Tirshafcha?  See  Eara  il  63  j  Neh.  vii.  65,  viiL  9. 
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And  what  we  call  an  infant  in  arms,  they  more  loosely  call 
cf  «aSc3o  {ataAamaya)y  a  child  in  the  hand.  So,  what  we  call 
the  family,  or  inmates  of  the  house,  they  appear  to  call  ^<jj 
G^oJ  c^eo  ianUy-jand)^  the  people  inside. 

As  respects  an  inferior  servant,  a  cooly,  a  slave,  or  a  person 
of  low  caste,  he  is  G>5)a(5  (bold)^  dross  and  rubbish— one  whose 
demerit  has  sunk  him  low. 

For  the  weaker  sex  in  general,  and  8<^o  (hheerce)  or  the 
timid  one,  seems  a  favourite  epithet,  the  Singhalese  have  many 
names  expressive  of  desirable  female  qualities.  But  these 
are  mostly  of  a  sensible  kind ;  and  when  a  word  of  affection 
is  used,  it  seems  to  have  more  of  passion  than  an  English 
phrase  in  the  like  case.  Their  sorrows  seem  to  partake  of 
the  same  character.  For  when  they  are  bereaved  of  a  beloved 
object,  or  suffer  any  ill,  they  but  say,  f 'rfJcao  (iniya)  Hech 
me  I  it  is  my  misfortune — the  consequence  of  some  demerit 
of  mine  in  a  former  life  I  unless  it  be  the  death  of  a  person, 
for  then  it  will  probably  be  imputed  to  his  own  sin!  * 

In  the  Kandyan  Districts,  or  among  the  Singhalese  strictly 
BO  called  t  there  are  terms  by  which  they  designate  their 
children  as  to  size.  What  a  big  heavy  boy !  This  is  ^go^ 
{loku);  What  a  little  tiny  thing!  This  is  8^Sti(^2riya). 
Similar  to  this,  and  no  less  descriptive,  is  the  appellation 
given  to  the  attending  servant  of  a  Budhist  priest,  <^u8cJocfi» 
{aebittayd)y  a  bit  boy  1  which  indeed,  in  point  of  fact,  he 
commonly  is.  The  term  may  be  connected  with  the  ebeier  and 
ebetikos  of  the  Greek,  youthful,  a  stripling. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  distinguishing  terms 
characteristic  of  the  priest  and  the  layman  are  <g«5rf<»  (yra- 

*  See  the  poetess  Gajaman's  elegy  on  the  death  of  her  father,  ap.  Sidath 
Sangarawa,  p.  ccxvi. 

t  The  Eumdyan  or  hill  country  is  distinguished  firom  the  lower  or  maritime 
districts  by  the  name  Singhalese ;  and  the  town  of  Kandy  is  Maha  nuwera,  the 
Megalo-poiist  or  great  city,  the  metropolis.  These  names  are  easily  accounted  fbr, 
but  they  are  accorded  as  given. 
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hastcL) and  gS^Jo (prawrajita)*  householder  and  wanderer, — 
the  one  living  in  a  cQf»  (graha)  house  and  family,  the  other 
dwelling  in  a  oowe  (pansak)  a  leaf-hut  or  bower. 

The  Wihare  need  not  however,  I  presume,  be  of  this  tem- 
porary description;  and  the  image  room  is  even  termed  c^^o 
<S®  (pratima  graha)  in  the  Cotta  inscription  ap.  Sidath  San- 
garawa,  p.  cxcix. 

The  priesthood,  or  ministers  as  they  appear  more  properly 
to  be,  are  a  distinct  order,  of  different  degrees :  namely,  the 
goSs^eJdf  {srdmanera),  the  devotee  or  pupil  priest,  somewhat 
possibly,  like  the  sons  of  the  prophets :  and  the  ^o»©o^ 
(upasampada)y  one  graduated  or  advanced :  the  senior  or  old 
man  of  the  wihare  being  the  tsBQd  (stawira)  or  G>o)d  (tera) 
terunnanse* 

There  was  also  the  «)oowc30  (tdpasagd\  from  oo  (tapa) 
mortification  or  religious  austerity;  but  as  respects  "  persons 
of  the  Silwat  class, "  as  Mr.  Armour  has  it,  or  voluntary  as- 
cetics of  their  own  act,  they  are  not  priests  but  laymen. 

The  dwellings  of  the  priests  are,  as  we  have  seen,  regulated 
and  characteristic  of  them.  So  is  their  dress,  the  Sgtf  (n- 
iroora),  a  term  connected  perhaps  with  the  sisuma  or  sisura  of 
the  Grreeks,  and  the  method  of  their  obtaining  it ; — the  manner 
in  which  they  are  to  get  their  livelihood  or  subsistence,  even 
to  their  alms  cup  or  begging  bowl; — their  meal  time ; — and 
the  season  when  they  may  discontinue  travelling,  and  remain 
within  doors. 

It  is  from  the  manner  of  life  thus  prescribed,  the  priest  is 
termed  tS^g  (bhikshu)y  one  living  on  alms,  an  almsman ;  and 
the  assemblage  of  priests  ®t5»  Sa^qsco  SSgs  (maha  bik-sangha 
himiyay  They  do  not  constitute  a  fraternity,  nor  are  the 
priests  friars,  as  has  been  represented.     They  are  not  so  or- 

*    See  ArmoTir'fl  Kandy  Law. 

t  This  word,  like  that  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  many  others  in  the 
laogaage,  occurs  in  different  forms ;  and  a  good  Dictionary  of  Synonymes  is  a  great 
desideratum  in  Singhalese  literature. 
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ganized :  they  belong  to  an  earlier  time^and  a  less  political 
system* 

Connected  with  the  period  when  the  priests  discontinue 
travelling,  and  are  to  remain  within  doors,  is  the  festiyal  time ; 
and  particularly  the  'great  G^otf  wtf  (perahara\  or  previous 
procession,  from  the  new  to  the  full  moon  of  July,  the  sight 
seeing  month,  after  which  fFassdnay  or  the  rainy  season,  of 
four  months,  begins.*  These  processions  occur  in  history 
so  early  as  Fa  Hian's  time. 

As  respects  colour,  the  great  colour  was  4SiQ  (nila)  the 
colour  of  the  sky  and  ocean,  and  like  these,  indeed,  susceptible 
of  many  shades  from  green  to  dark  blue ;  but  commonly  de- 
noting this  last,  thd^  colour  of  Vishnu's  garment.  It  is  to 
this  colour  allusion  is  so  often  made  in  the  descriptive  writ- 
ings of  the  Singhalese  poets ;  as  when  they  sing  the  praises 
of  feet,  soft  and  beautiful  "  as  the  full  blown  lotus" — 

komala    supipi  sara    sadisa  pada     &c. 

So  also,  when  they  speak  of  ^*  lotus  hair ; "  and  the  ^Rqo 
iSiod  (jiilanffkdra)y  or  blue  ornament  of  dark  eyes. 

In  like  manner,  perhaps,  we  may  read  concerning  Budhaj 
that  he  "  opened  his  lotus  mouth  "  and  spoke — 

muwa  pijiima  pobaya 
his  mouth,  lotus-like,  he  opened,  his  lips  opening  like  the 
opening  lotus !  But  by  the  phrase  "  lotus  mouth  ^  gene- 
rally, §9  «)®tf  {muwa  tamhard),  as  an  expression  of  beauty, 
may  be  intended  the  red  lotus,  and  lips  red  with  the  betel 
leaf,  which  is  so  commonly  used  and  so  coveted  by  the  natives 
of  all  classes,  that  it  might  well  give  occasion  to  the  name,  as 
a  designation  of  the  island  «)9£@  tsX^  (^Tambra pamnx), 
red  leafy  whence  the  classic  appellation  for  Ceylon,  Taprobane. 

*  Nott  The  WartwMi  or  rain j  season  of  the  civil  or  agricnltnral  year  is  different 
It  is  a  portion  of  WanoMLy  and  consists  of  but  two  months,  the  time  of  the  early 
rains,  previous  to  the  sowing  for  the  Maha  harvest,  so  called,  there  being  at  the 

other  equinox  So^^^*^  (madindina),  another,  the  C3(3  (yala)  or  fatihtr 
harvest. 
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Nila  was  thus  4>erhaps  what  may  be  called  the  royal  cr 
government  colour,  and  words  of  that  formation  may  be  so 
derived  There  was  a  ^^g<6  (mlame)  or  Nilleme  at  the 
'head  of  several  of  the  departments.  It  was  the  title  usually 
given  to  any  high  official,  and  it  is  still  the  title  of  the  great 
officer  of  government  in  the  Temples. 

The  term  in  question  may,  I  conceive,  be  so  rendered  ac- 
cordingly. Thus,  when  the  valiant  Gaja  bahu  rajah,  whose 
city  (unlike  the  banquet  house  of  a  great  king,  as  his  minis- 
ters ignorantly  represented)  had  been  entered  by  an  enemy, 
and  many  captives  taken,  at  length  resolved  on  an  expedition 
for  their  recovery,  he  went  out  from  the  council  with  ^q 
e\o9i^c99  (neela  yddayd)^  the  great  officer  of  war.  These 
words,  however,  have  been  rendered  Neela  the  giant ^  and  "the 
great  ^ant  Neela" — *  as  if  ^(j  were  a  proper  name,  and 
not  like  ei(sc9  (nilaya)  and  ^QCiQ  (nilatala),  an  office,  place^ 
or  situation. 

Among  other  terms  of  high  import,  @  (sree)  happy,  pros- 
perous, was  a  distinguished  one,  and  supposed  eminently  due 
to  Lakshmi,  wife  of  Vishnu,  the  goddess  of  the  affections  and 
happiness;  commonly  known  here  by  the  name  of  Sree 
or  Sriga  Kdnt&wa  (Clough,  voce  Lakshmi)  or,  as  we  sometimes 
find  it,  Siri  Kata,  the  lucky  lass!  The  virtuous  queen 
Lelavaty,  who  is  feigned  by  the  poet  as  possessed  of  the 
sitiwiina^  or  wishing-gem,  a  fabulous  symbol  of  grace  and 
beauty  known  in  the  East  from  the  eaiiiest  times,  "  whi- 
thersoever it  tumeth,  it  prospereth,"  Prov.  xvii.  8 — is  repre- 
sented as  the  very  impress  and  realization  of  this  goddess, 
vanning  at  once  the  hearts  and  minds  of  alL 

pasak      siri   kata      wilasin     mulu    lo     mana      nawangat 
She  is  also  called  Wijeya  sree  (Clough,  sub  voce)  from  the 
conqueror  of  that  name,  the  leader  of  the  great  Bitdhist 

*    See  the  Friend  for  Sept  1839,  and  the  Sidkth  Sangarawa  by  Mr.  Alwis,  p.  Izvii. 
t    Othcnria©  written  ©'CTO?  So^i«>QS«  (chinta  mmOipaya). 
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settlement  which  had  the  effect  of  driving^to  the  jungle^  the 
snake  and  demon  tribes  inhabiting  the  island,  and  proved  the 
foundation  of  a  new  and  powerful  dynasty,  the  Singhalese^ 
so  called  from  the  singha  or  lion-like  character  of  the  con« 
queror,  or  his  mythological  origin. 

The  same  term  became  also  the  designation  of  the  lan- 
guage :  what  the  name  was  previously  does  not  appear,  any 
more  than  the  national  name  of  the  subdued  tribes.  They 
were  the  Yakhos  of  Lanka,  and  their  language  was  the 
language  of  the  Yakhos.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  cer- 
tainly forms  a  constituent  part  of  the  Singhalese ;  and,jud^g 
from  analogy,  the  continued  existence  of  such  is  probably  due 
to  some  aboriginal  element  in  the  population,  which  it  would 
be  interesting  statistically  to  investigate. 

Sri  was  the  aflix  of  royalty,  and  @  (^Sree^  the  signature  or 
sign  manual  to  royal  grants  and  sannases.  See  Armour's 
Kandy  Law.  Ceylon  was  93o«sso8oc3  (^Sri  Lanka  Dxcipa), 
and  Adam's  Peak  g  oo^  =3  f  Sripadaya)  the  prosperous  footstep, 
the  prosperous  Lanka ;  and  sometimes  also  the  epithet  was  be- 
stowed both  on  temples  and  individuals,  the  prosperity 
intended  in  all  these  and  the  like  cases  being  Budhist  pros- 
perity, that  is  to  say,  the  result  of  what  they  call  merit ;  as 
in  Budha's  epithet '©Soo45«  (^Sirigane^  JiUed  with  prosperity  I 
which  is  the  salutation  in  the  Rajawaliya,  <f^®g©€noc5 
{nama  sri  ghandy(i)y  and  the  Soelalihini  Sandese,  <£D$gQ<^cs 
{nama  sree  ghanaya),  or  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Guttile 
Jataka,  in  that  extatic  way  in  which  Budha  appears  always 
to  be  spoken  of. 

Sea  9^  85 «?  e3(5'o 
Sija   pin      sirin      sarae 

prosperous  in  prosperity  from  his  men  merit ! 

merit  and  prosperity  standing  with  the  Budhist,  in  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect. 

There  are  several  modes  of  reverence  or  obeisance  among 
the  Singhalese,  the  shoes  also  off: — placing  the  right  hand  on 
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the  breast,  and  bowing ;  joining  the  hands,  raising  them 
thus  to  the  forehead  and  bowing;  fidling  on  the  knees,  and 
80  doing ;  and  prostration  on  the  fieuse  upon  the  ground.  . 

In  this  last,  the  great  prostration,  when  made  to  Budha, 
the  whole  body  must  in  a  manner  touch  the  ground.  This  ex- 
treme measure  of  subjection  may  have  been  effected  by  the 
priesthood.  But  perhaps  it  was  not  di£Scult  to  accomplish 
among  a  predisposed  people;  other  drcumstances  besides  their 
books,  all  tending  to  an  adoration  of  Budha,  and  his  three 
helps  to  Budhic  merit : — ^his  relics,  his  doctrines,  andhispriests. 


Rock  Inscriptions.    By  A.  O.  Bbodie,  Esq. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  transmit  copies  of  two  Bock  In- 
scriptions fix>m  this  District. 

The  first  of  these  is  at  Koodawewe  of  Falligame  in  Paria- 
wille  Pattoo.  It  is  engraved  on  a  rock  about  fourteen  miles 
south-east  of  Putlam,  and  a  few  hundred  yards  north  of  the 
Kum^alle  road  at  Tohneegalle. 

Koodawewe  is  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Parmakande 
(whence  I  procured  various  inscriptions  which,  on  a  former 
occasion,  Ihadthehonoiir  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Society), 
and  five  orsix  milestothe  south  of  Ahtheekoolum,  where  there 
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are  remains  of  various  Wibares,  tlie  stones  composing  which 
are  of  great  size,  and  in  many  instances  neatly  worked  The 
inscription  is  cut  on  a  shelving  iace  of  rock,  sixteen  or  twenty 
feet  above  the  water  level  of  the  tank.  It  forms  one  large 
curving  line,  about  thirty-five  paces  in  extent.  The  letters 
are  &om  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  height,  boldly  cut,  forming 
triangular  grooves  (and  not  outlined  by  isolated  dots,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case).  Owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  granite, 
the  letters  are  somewhat  irregular  in  size  and  position :  but 
there  is  only  one  blank,  and  in  that  instance,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  spot  never  was  occupied  by  letters. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  much  the  most  perfect  inscription  in 
this  character  which  I  have  yet  met  with.  Regarding  its 
origin,  the  natives  appear  to  have  no  tradition  whatever. 

The  second  inscription  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  in  person.  The  intelligent  Modliar  of  the  Northern 
District  of  Chilaw  discovered  it  when  travelling  through  the 
jungle  on  duty,  and  obligingly  forwarded  a  copy  of  it  to  me 
immediately.  It  is  engraved  on  the  Moolegame  Kande  at 
Moolegame  in  Kirimittia  Pattoo  of  Demele  Fattoo,  two  miles 
west  of  Kongkaddewille,  and  I  should  suppose  about  two 
and  twenty  miles  west  of  Putlam. 

Most  of  the  characters  in  this  inscription,  will  be  found  in 
the  other ;  and  of  the  remainder,  the  majority,  if  not  all,  will 
be  found  in  those  of  which,  on  previous  occasions,  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  transmitting  copies. 
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On  the  Veddahs  o/Bmteime.  By  tA^  Sby.  J.  GiLLlKGS. 

The  District  of  Bintenne  is  divided  into  four  PalarthieSj 
resembling  the  Pattoos  among  the  Tamuls.  These  are  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Headman  or  Yannian  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government.  They  include  several  smaller  divisions  and 
villages^  in  some  of  which  a  subordinate  Headman  or  Udeyar 
is  stationed.  The  four  principal  districts  or  divisions  are  the 
following.  Rugampalartthy^  Batthuvapalartthy^  Pallappa- 
lartthy  and  Udappalartthy. 

Rugampalartthy  contains  the  villages  of  Carinjuvapetty, 
TJrugarmum,  Eithul^  Kottamcathy^  Tambili,  Yarvutthu  and 
liarvamey. 

Batthuvapalartthy  includes,  Unarppamy,  Pallagamma, 
Kitthtdappar,  Padavaly,  Alaruly,  Ummeny  and  Ikkargalla. 

Pallappalartthy  includes  Magamuney,  Mahally,  Cudarvely 
and  Kaluthalarewey. 

Udappalartthy  contains  Allagodde,  Thikkuvally,  Karlaviny 
Larvagoddy,  Marangaly,  Thivukkumbury,  Marrarken,  Co- 
mame,  Mevisuvettey,  Eoolikky,  Pathitthalarky,  Keruivame, 
Ealuly  and  Velekumburey. 

These  are  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  Singhalese 
and  Veddahs.  The  proportion  of  each  will  be  about  equal. 
According  to  the  census  taken  in  October  1849  the  amount 
of  each  district  is  as  follows. 


U«ln. 

r«iimh(. 

ToliL 

Bugampalartthj 
Udappalartthy 
Battliuvapalartthy     , 
Pallappalartthy     . 

161 

329 

243 

55 

152 

326 

211 

61 

313 
655 
454 
116 

making  a  total  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty  males,  and  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  females;  or  in  all,  including  men,  wos^Ui 
and  children,  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty  eight.  This  shewa 
a  very  small  population  considering  the  extent  of  the  country; 
but  it  exceeds,  as  I  am  informed,  the  census  taken  in  1841. 
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The  population  has  Increaeed  gradually  of  late  jears^  bat  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  what  relation  it  bears  to  former  times^  as  no 
records  appear  to  have  been  kept,  and  very  little  interest  to 
have  been  taken  about  the  people  by  the  Dutch  or  the  £[an- 
dyan  Groyemment.  Our  attention  at  present  will  be  directed 
almost  ezclusiyely  to  the  Yeddah  population  of  this  r^on^ 
forming,  as  is  supposed,  about  one  half  of  the  number  here 
given*  Several  intermarriages  having  taken  place  between  the 
two  peoples,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of 
each. — ^Yarious  are  the  conjectures  entertained  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  Veddahs.  That  which  obtains  most  credit  is  the  fol- 
lowing: that  the  Veddahs  originally  formed  a  part  of  a  Sin- 
ghalese community  resident  on  the  coast  of  India,  and  were 
from  thence  transported  to  this  Island  at  a  very  early  date 
for  certain  offences,  before  the  Singhalese  as  a  people  came 
to  these  shores*  It  is  certainly  probable  that  they  were 
among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  inhabitants  of  the  Island. 

Their  language  is  a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  Singhalese; 
being  mixed  up  to  a  large  extent  with  Singhalese  people,  they 
imderstand  the  common  language  and  can  speak  it,  but  among 
themselves  they  generally  prefer  their  own  inferior  dialect. 
As  they  have  little  to  do  with  the  Tamul8,the  majority  of  them, 
unlike  the  coast  Veddahs,  are  quite  unacquainted  with  the 
Tamul  language.  Their  present  habits,  as  contrasted  with 
their  former,  in  many  instances  present  the  aspect  of  civiliza- 
tion and  improvement.  Formerly  they  lived  entirely  in  holes 
in  the  rocks,  and  wandered  about  the  jungle,  living  on  nothing 
but  yams,  honey,  and  flesh,  procured  in  hunting.  They  were 
very  wild  in  their  character  and  shimned  human  society  as 
much  as  possible.  They  clothed  themselves  with  the  bark  of 
trees  and  leaves,  and  had  no  fixed  habitation.  Since  the 
English  Government,  about  six  or  seven  years  ago^  took  an 
interest  in  these  unhappy  outcasts,  and  calling  them  together 
built  them  houses,  planted  trees  for  them,  and  supplied  them 
with  food,  they  were  brought  to  abandon,  to  some  extent. 
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their  old  habita,  and  to  take  an  interest  in  agricultnral  pur- 
suits. They  began  to  cultivate  chenas,  sow  natchery,  plant 
Indian  com,  and  attend  a  little  to  their  cocoanut  and  plantain 
trees,  some  of  which  are  now  in  bearing.  A  very  few,  how- 
ever, attend  to  paddy  cultivation.  All  of  them  now  have  smaU 
huts,  built  of  sticks  and  straw,  besides  their  rock  houses,  which 
belong  to  different  fiimilies,  and  are  divided  into  several  com- 
partments. To  these  latter  they  have  still  recourse,  when 
out  in  the  jungle  during  the  inclement  season. 

Whilst  ona  visit  to  them  in  October  last  (1849)  I  saw  two  or 
three  fiEunilies  living  on  large  rocks:  here  they  cooked,  ate, 
and  slept,  while  others  of  their  companions  were  away  in  the 
jungle,  seeking  roots  for  food  or  attending  to  agricultural 
operations:  they  will  frequently  exchange  the  few  commo- 
dities they  possess  or  grow,  for  cloths  or  ornaments  of  va- 
rious kinds.  The  wcnnen  are  exceedingly  fond  of  a  profusion 
of  beads,  necklaces,  earrings  and  ornaments  for  the  hair;  and 
they  load  their  children  with  rings  round  their  waists,  arms, 
andfinger8,bellson  thetoes,  andnecklaces  in  abundance.  Their 
food  consists  of  natcherry,  rice,  pumpkins,  brinjall,  and  other 
vegetables  of  native  growth,  as  well  as  the  flesh  of  the  mon- 
key, guana,  and  wild  hog;  they  chew  the  bark  of  trees  as  a 
substitute  for  the  betel  and  arecanuts,  of  which  they  are  very 
fond  when  they  can  obtain  theuL  A  bow  and  arrow  were 
their  only  weapons  in  former  times.  Now  some  of  them  pos- 
sess guns. 

Murder  was  formerly  exceedingly  common  among  them, 
now  it  is  less  so ;  they  were  accustomed  to  cut  their  victims 
to  pieces  with  axes,  or  to  shoot  them  with  bows,  and  if  found 
out  in  the  crime,  they  were  required  by  their  headman  to 
make  compensation  to  the  surviving  relatives  by  the  pay- 
ment of  about  five  and  twenty  shillings,  or  something  equi- 
valent, this  being  the  price  of  a  slave.  The  unde  of  the 
party  aggrieved  usually  enquired  into  the  matter  in  dispute, 
and  the  elders  settled  the  case.    An  uncle  had  power  to  sell 
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his  nephew ;  the  price  of  a  female  akye  was  double  that  of  a 
male.  Adultery  and  polygamy  are  still  common  among 
them.  If  a  man  does  not  like  a  woman  whom  he  has  married^ 
he  will,  after  a  year,  take  her  back  to  her  father's  house  and 
give  her  into  his  charge.  Theft  and  lying  too  are  still  preva- 
lent. At  the  latter  they  are  particularly  expert,  and  seem 
to  evince  nothing  like  shame  when  discovered.  I  met  with 
several  instances  of  this  amongst  them.  In  the  time  of  their 
headmen,  those  who  committed  theft  were  beaten  or  kept  to 
hard  work  in  the  headmen's  houses.  In  particular  cases,  they 
were  carried  before  the  Kandyan  kings.  Their  headmen 
were  called  Thissarvu.  They  received  no  salary  from  the 
Government,  but  practised  extortion  on  the  people.  The 
only  headman  of  themselves  unconnected  with  the  Grovem- 
ment,  is  called  Bollah.  He  has  no  power  over  them  and  can 
only  give  them  advice.  The  Udeyar  receives  from  Govern- 
ment five  dollars  per  month,  and  the  Yidahn  is  paid  for  petty 
cases. 

Of  agriculture  they  know  but  little,  some  of  them  cultivate 
a  chena  for  a  year,  and  after  reaping  a  crop,  wander  to  some 
other  place.  Where  they  plant  trees  they  will  generally 
stay  longer :  they  turn  up  the  ground  with  mammotties,  but 
know  nothing  of  ploughing  and  manuring,  and  attend  little 
to  either  fencing  or  watering ;  consequently,  they  frequently 
lose  all  the  fruit  of  their  trees,  and  labour  from  the  attacks  of 
wild  beasts  that  infest  the  jungle  around  them.  Some  of 
them  keep  a  few  buffaloes.  For  paddy  they  pay  tithe  to 
Government,  but  not  for  Indian  Jcom  or  natcherry.  They 
trade  principally  with  Moormen  with  whom  they  barter  their 
honey,  fowls,  &c.,  for  rice,  cloths  or  ornament  They  pur- 
chase bows  from  Vellase,  and  exchange  various  commodities 
among  themselves.  Many  of  them  are  be^nning,  however, 
to  learn  the  value  of  money. 

They  are  fond  of  shooting  and  hunting,  and  will  go  out  to 
the  jungle  for  weeks  and  even  months  together ;  when  out 
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they  procure  honey  from  the  rocks  by  attaching  themselves  to 
long  sticks  fastened  to  bushes  and  trees  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  and  then,  crawling  down  to  the  sheltered  place  in 
the  rock  where  the  honey  is  deposited,  and  having  smoked 
out  the  bees  and  taken  the  honey,  they  pull  themselves  up 
again  in  the  same  way,  and  then  descend  the  mountain  with 
the  spoil,  which  they  divide  equally  among  their  companions. 
Many  of  them  seem  to  prefer  these  pursuits  to  the  steady 
and  monotonous  occupations  of  husbandry.  Their  love  of  a 
wandering  life  is  not  extinguished,  and  they  court  indepen- 
dence and  freedom  from  labour.  If  introduced  to  the  bustle 
of  towns  and  the  restraints  of  society,  they  break  away  as 
soon  as  possible  to  their  beloved  solitudes  and  their  old  com* 
panions,  preferring  a  life  of  hardship  in  the  jungle  to  pam- 
pered indulgence  out  of  it.  I  tried  hard  to  induce  an  orphan 
lad,  of  apparently  bright  parts,  to  forsake  his  forest  home  and 
come  with  me  to  the  Mission  station,  that  he  might  be  boarded, 
fed  and  educated,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  some  useful  employment, 
but  he  was  deaf  to  my  entreaties.  "  When  I  am  hungry,  ** 
eaid  he, "  I  chew  the  bark  of  trees  and  pluck  roots ;  when  I 
am  cold,  I  light  a  fire  and  warm  myself;  I  want  no  books,  nor 
learning,  nor  money ;  only  give  me  an  axe  and  I  am  content.  ^ 
Their  medicines  are  made  from  the  bark  of  trees,  roots, 
and  leaves.  Some  are  said  to  be  very  efficient  in  curing  diseases, 
and  especially  hurts  &om  wounds  and  snake  bites.  For  fever 
they  take  pills  prepared  by  Singhalese  doctors.  Like  most 
xiatives,  they  use  charms,  and  tie  strings  round  their  waists, 
which  they  believe  will  remove  the  disease  under  which  they 
labour.  Of  late  the  Grovemment  has  done  little  for  them; 
and  as  they  have  taken  few  precautions  to  provide  for  their 
own  necessities,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  long  they  will 
continue  in  fixed  habitations,  should  their  crops  faiL  Doubt- 
less the  aid  formerly  afforded  them  was  designed  not  to  su- 
persede, but  to  stimulate  their  own  exertions ;  but  the  philo- 
sophy of  this  they  are  scarcely  at  present  able  to  understand. 
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They  assist  the  Singhalese  among  whom  they  live  in  yarious 
matters  by  working  for  them,  and  thus  a  few  of  them  learn 
to  cultivate  chenas  and  to  take  care  of  their  crops  in  houses. 

Of  education  they  are  totally  destitute.  Formerly  schools 
were  established  and  supported  among  them,  but  the  labour 
and  money  spent  thereon  were  in  yain.  The  people  had  no 
taste  for  learning,  and  wanted  their  children  to  accompany 
them  to  the  jungle  in  quest  of  food. '  They  have  no  written 
language  and  can  only  count  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Their 
habits  at  present  are  certainly  too  migratory  to  present  any 
encouragement  to  systematic  efforts  for  their  instruction. 

Their  religion  is  devil-worship.  They  will  acknowledge 
that  there  is  one  Grod,  whom  they  believe  to  be  greater  than 
the  devil,  but  him  they  neither  fear  nor  worship.  One  of 
them  said  to  me,  **  When  Grod  gives  us  food,  we  are  glad,  and 
wish  him  to  sit  on  our  mat;  when  he  does  not,  we  curse  him 
and  will  not  allow  him  to  do  so."  They  appear  to  know  little 
or  nothing  of  a  foture  life,  of  heaven  or  hell,  where  the  soul 
goes  to  when  it  leaves  the  body,  or  whether  it  wiU  be  happy 
or  wretched.  A  nmnber  of  them  were  formerly  baptized  •on 
a  profession  of  fiuth  in  Christ  and  willingness  to  abandon 
their  superstitions ;  but  almost  all  of  these  have  gone  back 
again  to  their  former  habits  and  follies.  What  they  formerly 
heard  they  have  forgotten.  They  declare  itimpossible  forthem 
tolive  withoutdevil-worship.  "  When  they  didso,theirchildren 
were  sick,  their  cattle  died,  their  trees  would  not  bear  firuit, 
and  their  crops  were  cut  off."  It  was  vain  to  expostulate  and 
argue.  They  believe  the  soids  of  their  departed  relations  to 
be  devils  who  have  power  to  hurt  them,  and  therefore  they 
perform  ceremonies  to  them  at  regular  seasons,  and  espe- 
dally  when  they  are  sick.  The  Singhalese  who  live  among 
them  exert  a  bad  influence  over  them  in  these  respects.  It  is 
very  difficult  indeed  to  get  fit  persons,  who  know  their  lan- 

*  Up  to  1S44  there  had  been  baptized  in  Bintenne  163  men,  48  women, 
and  8^  children;  tince  that  time  very  few  have  received  this  rite. 
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guage,  to  labour  among  them.  Without  these,  desultory  efforts 
will  be  of  little  serrice.  The  Veddahs  are  mostly  low  in 
stature,  but  some  of  them  are  strong,  active  men,  and  most  of 
them  appear  to  be  healthy  and  little  subject  to  disease.  They 
differ  considerably  from  the  coast  Veddahs  in  their  habits  and 
dispositions.  The  latter  appear  to  me  far  more  tractable  and 
hopeful  They  have  improved  much  by  the  instructions  they 
have  received,  and  are  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the 
leading  truths  of  Christianity. 

The  country  of  Bintenne  is  extremely  rocky.  The  roads 
through  it  are  in  a  very  bad  state ;  in  many  places  full  of 
stumps  of  trees  and  very  irregular  and  uneven.  The  country 
suffers  much  from  drought;  in  the  smnmer  months  only  a 
few  springs  are  found  here  and  there,  and  the  people  have  in 
some  places  to  go  several  miles  for  water.  Ebony,  Sattin,  and 
Halmaniel  wood  abounds  in  the  forests ;  and  Bamboo  and 
Tamarind  trees  are  plentifaL  In  many  places  the  land  is 
exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  surrounding  prospect  is  full  of 
grandeur  and  beauty. 


Note  hy  the  Secretary. — Some  rather  exaggerated  notions  have 
been  recently  entertained  concerning  this  race  of  people,  and  it  hns 
been  stated  before  the  Ethnologic -.l  Society  of  London,  that  they 
subsist  upon  decayed  wood,  for  whicu  there  is  in  reality  no  foundation. 
It  has  also  been  stated,  that  they  do  not  bury  their  dead;  this  is 
also  an  error,  as  I  am  assured  by  a  Gentleman  who  has  studied  their 
habits  closely,  that  they  inter  them  wrapped  in  mats.  The  Veddahs 
do  not  appear  to  use  Tobacco,  though  Knox,  in  his  account  of  Ceylon, 
has  a  portrait  of  one  of  them  smoking  his  pipe.  The  Veddahs,  both  of 
Bintenne  and  of  the  Sea-coast,  consider  themselves  a  very  high  caste, 
calling  themselves  Veddah  Vellales.  Some  Vellale  families  in  Batticaloa 
are  said  to  have  sent  out  to  invite  the  young  Veddah  women  to  come 
and  cook  for  them,  as  the  Vellales  may  not  eat  food  cooked  by  persons 
uf  inferior  caste. 


VOL.  IL  N 
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Rock  Inscription  at  Piramanenhandd.    Communicated  by  S.  C. 
Chitty,  Esq. 


The  above  inscription  was  taken  from  a  stone  slab  at  the 
head  of  the  grave  of  a  Iklohaminedan  Saint  at  Piramanen- 
kandel,  a  deserted  village  to  the  east  of  the  Mee  Oya,  about 
10  miles  from  Putlam  in  a  North-Easterly  direction.  The 
characters  are  in  an  ancient  and  obsolete  form  of  Pali,  and  Mr. 
Chitty  inclines  to  believe  the  Inscription  has  no  reference  to 
the  Mohammedan  Saint,  but  records  some  event  connected 
with  the  history  of  Budhism,* 


An  Analysis  of  the  great  Historical  Poem  of  the  Moors^ 
entitled  Seerah.  By  Simon  Casie  Chittt,  Esq. 
I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  the  Society  a  copy  of  the 
great  Historical  Poem  of  the  Moors,  entitled  Seerah,  which 
I  have  procured  from  Madras,  where  an  edition  has  lately 
been  published  at  the  Vidhyavilasa  Press  by  Sheik  Abdul 
Khader  Nina  Lebbe  Alim  of  B[ailpatnam  and  two  other 
individuals. 

♦  Vide  Letter,  in  Appendix  to  Journal  No.  V.,  p  xx. 
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Amang  the  numerous  compobitions  \vhieh  the  Moors  in 
Ceylon  and  the  South  of  India  possess  in  the  Tamil  language^ 
none  perhaps  holds  a  much  higher  rank  in  their  estimation, 
than  the  Seerah,  and  it  is  not  undeserving  the  distinction.  Its 
subject  is  the  history  of  Mohammed^  and  its  author  is  alleged 
to  have  been  the  celebrated  Moorish  Poet  Omar^  who  lived 
at  the  Court  of  the  Baja  of  Etteapuram  in  the  early  part  of 
last  century,  and  wrote  it  under  the  patronage  of  AbuKassim^ 
a  wealthy  merchant  of  Porto  Nova  In  style  it  is  a  clever 
attempt  at  imitation  of  the  Naishadam  and  other  popular  epio 
poems  of  the  Tamils;  but  unfortunately  it  is  interlarded  with  so 
many  Arabic  words,  that  it  is  scarcely  intelligible  to  a  Tamil 
scholar  without  the  assistance  of  a  Mohammedan  expounder. 
In  the  Ceylon  Gazetteer  mention  was  made  by  me  of  this  poem, 
in  treating  of  the  literature  of  the  Moors;  but  the  limits  which 
I  had  prescribed  to  myself  in  that  work  did  not  permit  me  to 
enter  into  any  details ;  and  these  have,  I  believe,  remained 
hitherto  unknown  to  all  but  the  Moors:  I  have  therefore 
thought  it  desirable  to  draw  up  the  present  analysis  for  in- 
sertion in  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 

The  Seerah  comprises  three  books,  of  which  the  first  is 
called  Biladat  Kanda;  the  second  Nubuvat  Kanda;  and  the 
third  Hijarat  Kanda. 

I. — The  Biladat  Kanda  is  divided  into  the  following  twenty- 
four  chapt^s. 

The  first  chapter,  consisting  of  twenty  stanzas,  opens  with 
an  invoQation  of  the  Deity,  eulogizes  Mohammed  and  the  other 
prophets  and  saints,  and  concludes  with  an  apology  for  at- 
tempting to  write  the  poem  itself. 

The  second  chapter,  consisting  of  fifty-six  stanzas,  gives  a 
fanciful  description  of  Arabia,  especially  of  the  rains  which 
descend  upon  its  mountains,  and  the  streams  which  flow  from 
them,  diffusing  fertility  and  riches  through  the  land. 

The  third  diapter,  consisting  of  twenty-two  stanzas,  con- 
tains an  encomium  on  Meoca^  which  is  said  to  occupy  as 
important  a  position  in  the  universe  as  tiie  pupil  does  in  the 
eye,  and  to  surpass  every  other  dty  both  in  riches  and  mag- 
nificence. 
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The  fourth  chapter^  consisting  of  sixty-seven  stanzas,  treats 
of  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve;  their  expulsion  from  Para- 
dise, and  their  subsequent  settlement  at  Jiddah  in  Arabia. 
It  also  traces  the  line  of  the  patriarchs  from  Adam  to  Abraham, 
and  thence  through  Ishmael  to  Abdulla,  the  father  of  Moham- 
med :  these  being  the  personages  on  whom  the  noor^  or  ray 
of  divine  intelligence  descended  successively,  at  last  resting 
on  Mohammed,  and  forming  a  glory  around  his  head. 

The  fifth  chapter,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  stanzas,  narrates  the  particulars  of  the  conception  of 
Mohammed  in  the  womb  of  Amind,  wife  of  AbduUa;  the  an- 
nouncement of  that  event  to  her  in  a  dream  by  Adam,  Edris, 
Noah,  Abraham,  Ishmael,  Moses,  David,  Solomon  and  Jesus; 
Abdulla's  journey  to  Medina,  on  trafl5c,and  his  death  at  Abwa; 
and  the  birth  of  Mohammed,  which  is  said  to  have  been  marked 
by  the  cessation  of  the  oracles  in  Arabia,  the  overthrow  of 
the  idols  in  the  Kaba,  and  the  extinction  of  the  fire  of  the 
Magi  in  Persia. 

The  sixth  chapter,  consisting  of  one  hundred  stanzas,  relates 
to  Mohammed  being  suckled  by  Alima,  wife  of  HaridofHonei, 
who  had  one  of  her  breasts  withered,  but  as  soon  as  the  prophet 
began  to  suck,  it  was  made  whole  and  yielded  milk. 

The  seventh  chapter,  consisting  of  ninety-one  stanzas,  refers 
to  the  story  of  the  angel  Ghibriel  impressing  the  seal  of  pro- 
phecy upon  the  back  of  Mohammed,  between  his  shoulders,  as 
he  went  out  along  with  Alima's  sons  to  tend  her  sheep. 

The  eighth  chapter,  consisting  of  fifty-seven  stanzas,  treats 
of  Mohammed's  going  to  Medina  with  his  mother,  on  a  visit  to 
her  kinsfolk ;  her  death  and  burial  at  Abwa,  and  his  return  to 
Mecca,  where  he  lived  under  the  protection  of  his  grandfather 
Abdulmuttalib,  and  afterwards  imder  that  of  his  uncle  Abu 
TaUb. 

The  ninthchapter,consi8ting  of  fifty-eight  stanzas,  contains 
an  accoimt  of  Mohammed's  journey  to  Syria  with  Abu  Talib 
when  only  nine  years  of  age,  and  his  conference  with  Boheira,  a 
Christian  monk  at  Bosra,  who  having  discovered  on  his  per- 
son the  marks  by  which  the  last  of  the  prophets,  foretold  in 
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the  scriptures^  was  to  be  distingcdslied,  protected  him  &om 
the  plots  laid  against  him  by  the  Christians  and  Jews  in  the 
place,  and  sent  him  back  to  Mecca  in  safety. 

The  tenth  chapter,  consisting  of  eighty-three  stanzas,  relates 
to  Mohammed's  obtaining  money  andgoodsonloanfiromE^ha- 
dija  (a  lady  of  great  opulence  in  Mecca),  and  proceeding  to 
Syria,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  on  a  commercial  speculation. 

The  eleventh  chapter,  consisting  of  twenty  stanzas,  treats  of 
a  miracle  wrought  by  Mohammed,  by  causing  aspring  of  water 
to  gush  forth  in  the  desert. 

The  twelfth  chapter,  consisting  of  twenty-three  stanzas,  gives 
an  account  of  a  prodigious  serpent  which  lay  on  the  route  to 
Syria,  and  went  to  devour  travellers,  and  which  Mohammed 
slew  by  merely  throwing  a  straw  at  it  as  it  hissed  and  sprang 
up  to  swallow  him. 

The  thirteenth  chapter,  consisting  of  thirty-one  stanzas,  de- 
scribes how  Mohammed  and  his  caravan,  by  the  interposition 
of  the  angel  Grabriel,  passed  over  a  river  which  had  overflown 
its  banks  and  threatened  to  arrest  their  progress. 

The  fourteenth  chapter,  consisting  of  fourteen  stanzas,  re- 
lates to  a  tiger  speaking  to  Mohammed,  allowing  him  to  stroke 
its  head,  and  retiring  from  the  road  which  it  had  heretofore 
infested  to  the  great  dread  of  the  travellers. 

The  fifteenth  chapter,  consisting  of  eighteen  stanzas,  treats 
ofaserpent,  which  had  long  lain  on  the  road  to  Syria  waiting 
to  meetMohammed;andhavingatlastmethimdidhimhomage, 
and  retired  into  the  deep  recess  of  the  forest  at  his  desire. 

The  sixteenth  chapter,  consisting  of  fifty-five  stanzas,  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  particulars  of  an  interview  between  Mohammed 
and  Ezura,  a  Christian  monk,  whom  Jesus  had  assured  that  he 
shouldnotdiebeforehe  had  seen  the  prophet  of  the  last  times, 
and  had  given  him  a  sign,  namely,  that  when  he  (^Mohammed^ 
should  arrive  at  the  grove  of  palm  trees  in  which  the  monk 
dwelt,  one  of  the  dead  palms  should  instantly  blossom  and 
bear  fruit,  which  occurred. 

The  seventeenth  chapter,conBisting  of  sixteen  stanzas,  states 
that  when  Mohammed  and  hiscaravan  wer^  attacked  byaparty 
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ijf  robbers^  a  river  miraoolouslj  qirang  up  between  him  and 
them,  and  enabled  him  to  escape  from  their  hands. 

The  eighteenth  oht^ter,  consisting  of  forty-four  stanzas, 
describes  the  magnificence  of  the  capital  of  Syria,  and  gives 
an  account  of  Mohammed's  entry  into  it;  his  reception  by  the 
chief  of  the  Christians  there,  and  his  mercantile  transactions. 

The  nineteenth  chapter,  consisting  of  sixty-six  stanzas, 
treatsof  a  plot  formed  by  certain  Christians  and  Jews  in  Syria 
against  Mohammed,  by  inviting  him  to  their  quarters  and 
rolling  over  a  millstone  upon  his  head  from  a  height,  but  from 
which  he  miraculously  escaped;  the  hand  of  the  person  who 
rolled  the  millstone  having  become  attached  to  it. 

The  twentieth  chapter,  consisting  of  thirty  stanzas,  relates 
toanoutcryraisedagainstMohammedbya  blacksmith  in  Syria; 
his  escape  from  an  attempt  made  by  the  infidels  to  assassinate 
him,  and  retreat  into  the  house  of  Uzza,  a  Christian  priest, 
who  recognised  him  as  the  prc^het  for^old  in  the  scriptures, 
and  recommended  him  as  such  to  the  notice  of  his  rdation 
Khadija. 

The  twenty-first  chapter,  consisting  of  thirty-seven  stanzas, 
is  occupied  with  the  dreams  which  Khad^had;  wherein 
she  dreamed,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  moon  having  de- 
scended from  the  heavens  settled  upon  her  bosom. 

The  twenty-second  chapter,  consisting  of  sixty-three 
stanzas,  treats  of  the  espousal  of  Mohammed  and  Kadija. 

The  twenty-third  chapter,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  stanzas,  narrates  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials  with 
Khadija,  which  was  attended  with  great  pompand  magnificence. 

The  twenty-fourth  chapter,  consisting  of  twenty-five  stanzas, 
notices  the  birth  ofFatima,andafterwards^iters  into  the  mg^ 
and  history  of  the  Kaba  and  the  black  stone  called  Hajar  al 
Aswad. 

IL — The  Kubuvat  Eianda  is  divided  into  the  foUowii^ 
twenty-one  chapters. 

The  first  chapter,  consisting  of  fiifty-five  stanzas,  treats  of 
Mohammed'is  retirement  ftom  home  and  going  to  the  mount 
Hara,intfaefortiethyearo£hi8age;  his  interview  with  the  angel 
Gabriel,  who  having  opened  his  chest  and  wnmg  out  the  gall 
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and  filled  it  with  wisdom  and  fiuth^  revealed  to  him  a  passage 
of  the  Koran^  and  told  him  that  he  was  appointed  the  prophet 
of  Crod;  his  communication  c^  this  news  to  his  wife  Khadija 
and  to  her  cousin  Worakket^  a  Christian  priest^  who  thereupon 
declared  him  to  be  the  prophet  whose  advent  was  predicted 
in  the  scriptures. 

The  second  chapter,  consbting  of  forty-four  stanzas,  notices 
the  conversion  oi  Khadija  and  Abu  Bekr,  and  enters  into  the 
particulars  of  the  new  creed,  and  the  directions  which  Moham- 
med received  from  the  angel  Gabriel  concerning  the  form  of 
prayer. 

The  third  chapter,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
stanzas,  gives  an  account  of  Mohammed's  preaching  his 
doctrine  publicly  in  Mecca;  the  violent  opposition  of  the 
Koreish  against  him,  and  Abu  Talib's  ineffectual  attempt  to 
persuade  him  to  abandon  his  enterprise. 

The  fourth  chapter,  consisting  of  ninety-five  stanzas,  relates 
to  the  conversion  of  Omar  Ibn  Khattab,  which  was  occasioned 
by  an  angel,  disguised  as  an  ox,  wrestling  with  him  and 
prevailing  against  him  as  he  was  going  to  trace  out  Mohammed 
in  his  retreat  and  put  him  to  death. 

The  fifth  chapter,  consisting  of  forfy  stanzas,  relates  to  an 
Arab  of  the  desert,  who  being  invited  by  Mohanmied  to  embrace 
his  religion,  told  him  that  he  would  do  it  if  the  latter  would 
make  a  guana  testify  that  he  was  the  apostle  of  God,  which 
it  did  accOTdingly. 

The  sixth  chapter,  consisting  of  twenty-one  stanzas,  refers 
to  Utba,  who  was  sent  by  the  Kcureish  to  expostulate  with 
Mohammed  and  offer  him  the  sceptre,  if  he  would  retract  his  pre- 
tensions and  conform  to  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  country. 
The  seventh  chapter,  consisting  of  ninety-two  stanzas,  gives 
an  account  of  the  arrival  of  Habib,  king  of  Thimes,  to 
Mecca,  upon  a  representation  of  Abujahil  and  the  other  Koreish 
chieftains  against  Mohammed. 

The  eighth  chapter,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  stanzas,  treats  of  the  miracle  performed  by  Mohammed 
before  the  king  of  Thimes,  by  causing  the  moon  to  aiq)€ar 
on  the  horizon  in  her  full  orb  at  the  time  of  occulta  tiou. 
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The  ninth  chapter^  consisting  of  thirty-five  stanzas,  relatea 
to  another  miracle  of  Mohammed,  namely,  his  converting  a 
foetus  into  a  beautiful  damsel,  and  Habib  and  his  attendants 
embracing  his  faith  after  it. 

The  tenth  chapter,  consisting  of  forty-one  stanzas,  notices 
the  return  of  Habib  to  his  country,  and  his  sending  a  present  to 
Mohammed  of  some  camels,  which,  on  being  produced  before 
him,  speak  to  him,  addressing  him  as  the  messenger  of  God« 

The  eleventh  chapter,  consisting  of  thirty-seven  stanzas, 
relates  to  the  retirement  of  Othman  ibn  Affiui,  his  wife 
Bakiah,  and  several  other  members  of  Mohammed's  family, 
into  Abyssinia,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  Abujahil ;  and  the 
ineffectual  attempt  of  the  latter  to  prevail  on  Jfajashi,  the 
king  of  that  country,  to  deliver  them  up  to  his  envoys. 

The  twelfth  chapter,  consisting  of  seventy-two  stanzas, 
relates  to  the  confession  of  the  faith  by  a  deer  which 
Mohammed  had  released  from  the  snares  of  ahimter. 

The  thirteenth  chapter,  consisting  of  seventeen  stanzas, 
relates  to  Mohammed  having  caused  a  date  tree  to  blossom 
and  bring  forth  fruits  in  an  instant,  in  order  to  convince  an 
Arab  of  the  truth  of  his  mission. 

The  fourteenth  chapter,  consisting  of  thirty-nine  stanzas, 
relates  to  the  solemn  league  made  by  the  Koreish  against  the 
Hashemites  and  the  family  of  Abdul  Mutalib,  engaging  them- 
selves to  have  no  communication  whatever  with  them.  It  also 
notices  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  by  the  Komans  (Roomi), 
which  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  eighth  year  of 
Mohammed's  mission,  and  verified  a  prophecy  he  had  made. 

The  fifteenth  chapter,  consisting  of  twelve  stanzas,  relates  to 
the  conversion  of  an  Arab  named  Husein,  in  consequence  of 
the  idol  in  the  Elaba  having  saluted  Mohammed  as  the  prophet 
of  God  in  his  hearing,  as  he  had  demanded  by  way  of  proo£ 

The  sixteenth  chapter,  consisting  of  sixteen  stanzas,  notices 
the  death  of  Abu  Talib  and  Ehadija;  the  former  is  said  to  have 
allowed  Mohammed  to  whisper  the  creed  in  his  ear  as  he  was 
drawing  his  last  breath. 

The  seventeenth  chapter,  consisting  of  thirty-five  stanzas, 
treats  of  Mohammed's  retreat  to  Tayif  after  the  death  of  hie  unole 
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and  wife ;  his  reception  there  at  the  house  of  Abdul  Alib^  a 
Koreish,  who  afterwards  raised  an  outcry  against  him^  and 
caused  him  to  be  pelted  with  stones ;  and  his  flight  to  the 
mountains,  where  he  was  ministered  to  by  angels. 

The  eighteenth  chapter,  consisting  of  twelve  stanzas, 
relates  to  Attas  ibn  Kabia,  a  Christian  of  Nineveh,  who  having 
gone  to  Mohammed's  place  of  retreat,  and  heard  him  dis- 
course about  the  prophet  Jonas,  believed  on  him. 

The  nineteenth  cliapter,  consisting  of  forty-three  stanzas, 
relates  to  the  profession  of  Islam  by  certain  of  the  Genii,  who 
heard  Mohammed  read  the  Koran,  after  the  evening  prayer, 
in  the  valley  of  alNakkla,  during  the  time  of  hisretreat  toTayif. 

The  twentieth  chapter,  consisting  of  thirty  stanzas,  treats  of 
Kama,  grandson  of  Iblis,  who  had  his  toes  shackled  together 
by  Ali,  and  was  afterwards  released  at  the  intercession  of 
Mohammed. 

The  twenty-first  chapter,  consisting  of  eighteen  stanzas, 
gives  an  account  of  an  entertainment  given  by  Mohammed,  at 
which  he  wrought  a  miracle  by  multiplying  the  loaves. 

IIL — The  Hijarat  Kanda  is  divided  into  the  following 
forty-seven  ehapters : 

The  first  chapter,  consisting  of  sixty-five  stanzas,  relates 
to  the  propagation  of  Islamism  in  Medina,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  certain  inhabitants  of  that  city,  who  having  been 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  had  had  an  interview  with  Moham- 
med, and  had  sworn  fideUty  to  him. 

The  second  chapter,  consisting  of  fifty-five  stanzas,  treats 
of  the  oath  which  the  Medinese  took  to  be  faithful  to  Moham- 
med, and  defend  him  from  all  attempts  of  Abu  jahil  and  his 
partisans^ 

The  third  chapter,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
stanzas,  relates  to  the  proceedings  of  a  (^Oimcil  held  by  the 
Koreish,  whereat  it  was  determined  to  kill  Mohammed,  and 
the  flight  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  eluding  the 
close  and  vigorous  piursuit  of  his  adversaries. 

VOL,  IX.  o 
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The  fourth  cliapter,  consisting  of  forty-six  stanzas^  states 
that  Abu  Bekr  being  bitten  by  a  snake  as  he  was  watching 
by  the  side  of  Moliammed  in  his  retreat,  the  latter  cured  him 
by  applying  his  spittle  to  the  bite. 

The  fifth  chapter,  consisting  of  fifty  stanzas,  treats  of  Surak- 
kat,  who  pursued  Mohammed  at  his  flight,  by  desire  of  Abu 
jahil,  but  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  undertaking,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  feet  of  the  horse  on  which  he  rode  having  stuck 
fast  to  the  ground  and  so  prevented  him  from  proceeding. 

The  sixth  chapter,  consisting  of  twenty-six  stanzas,  relates 
to  the  conversion  of  a  shepherdess,  named  Ummi  Mahubat, 
at  whose  cottage  Mohammed  had  put  up  in  his  flight,  and 
wrought  a  miracle  by  causing  a  barren  ewe  to  yield  milk. 

The  seventh  chapter,  consisting  of  sixty-six  stanzas,  con- 
tains an  account  of  Mohammed's  entry  into  Medina,  and  iiis 
magnificent  reception  by  the  people  of  that  city. 

The  eighth  chapter,  consisting  of  eighty-four  stanzas,  relates 
to  a  Jew,  named  Kabukha,  who  became  a  convert  to  Moham- 
med's doctrines  by  accidentally  discovering  in  the  scriptures 
the  passage  which  predicted  his  mission. 

The  ninth  chapter,  consisting  of  fifteen  stanzas,  relates  to  a 
miracle  wrought  by  Mohammed,  by  feeding  thirty  guests 
with  the  food  prepared  only  for  two,  and  thereby  converting 
them  to  his  faith. 

The  tenth  chapter,  consisting  of  twenty-five  stanzas,  gives 
an  account  of  the  conversion  of  Uhuban,  a  shepherd,  which  was 
occasioned  by  a  tiger  telling  him,  on  his  expressing  his 
surprise  at  hearing  it  speak,  that  this  was  less  a  cause  for 
just  surprise  than  the  imbelief  of  the  people. 

The  eleventh  chapter,  consisting  of  sixty-one  stanzas, 
contains  an  account  of  Salman  the  Persian,  who  in  his  younger 
years  embraced  Christianity ;  but  during  his  travels  in  Syria, 
having  been  informed  by  the  learned  men  there,  that  a  prophet 
was  expected  to  arise  in  Arabia,  who  should  establish  the 
religion  of  al  Forkhan,  repaired  thither,  and  meeting  with 
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Mohammed,  soon  discovered  him  to  be  the  person  he  sought, 
and  believed  on  him. 

The  twelfth  chapter,  consisting  of  twelve  stanzas,  relates  to 
the  circumstance  of  Mohammed  and  his  followers  turning  their 
faces  towards  the  Kaba  of  Mecca  when  they  prayed,  instead 
of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  as  they  hitherto  did. 

The  thirteenth  chapter,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  stanzas, 
relates  to  the  story  of  a  wolf,  which  came  to  the  Kaba,  and  in 
the  hearing  of  the  Koreish  who  were  assembled  there,  declared 
that  Mohammed  was  an  incarnation  of  the  divine  ray  (Noor) 
and  that  he  was  sent  by  God  into  the  world  to  establish  the 
true  faith. 

The  fourteenth  chapter,  consisting  of  forty  ■•seven  stanzas, 
treats  of  the  expedition  of  Baddhan  against  the  tribe  of  Kana 
and  the  Koreish,  who  submitted. 

The  fifteenth  chapter,  consisting  of  two  himdred  and  twenty 
stanzas,  is  occupied  with  an  extravagant  account  of  the  nuptials 
of  Fatima,  daughter  of  Mohammed,  with'^her  cousin  Ali. 

The  sixteenth  chapter,  consisting  of  fifteen  stanzas,  relates 
to  the  expedition  of  Zeebul-bahar. 

The  seventeenth  chapter,  consisting  of  twenty  stanzas, 
treats  of  the  battle  of  Boath. 

The  eighteenth  chapter,  consisting  of  forty-one  stanzas, 
states  that  Mohammed,  hearing  that  a  rich  caravan  belonging 
to  the  Koreish  was  on  its  way  to  Syri^,  marched  with  his  troops 
to  intercept  and  plunder  it,  but  it  passed  the  place  before  his 
arrival,  and  he  returned  to  Medina,  leaving  only  a  part  of 
his  troops  to  wait  its  return  from  Syria. 

The  nineteenth  chapter,  consisting  of  fifteen  stanzas,  de- 
scribes the  attack  and  plunder  of  the  caravan  by  Mohammed's 
troops  in  the  valley  of  Nakhula,  half  way  between  Mecca  and 
Tayif. 

The  twentieth  chapter,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  stanzas,  contains  an  account  of  the  victory  gained  by 
Mohammed  over  the  Meceans  headed  by  Abu  Safian,  in  the 
valley  of  Badr. 
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The  twenty-first  chapter,  consisting  of  fifty-seven  stanzas^ 
notices  the  hostility  of  the  Jews  of  the  tribe  of  Kainoka  to  the 
propagation  of  Islam,  and  their  reduction  and  expulsion  from 
the  country  by  Mohammed. 

The  twenty-second  chapter,  consisting  of  twelve  stanzas, 
relates  to  the  reduction  of  the  tribe  of  Bani  Solemn,  which 
resided  at  Hudri  and  the  plunder  of  their  goods  by  Mohammed. 
The  twenty-third  chapter,  consisting  of  twelve  stanzas,  con- 
tains an  account  of  Mohammed's  expedition  to  Nasud ;  the 
reduction  and  conversion  of  the  tribe  of  Ghatfan,  which  lived 
there ;  and  the  plunder  of  a  caravan  of  Meccans  trading  at  Irak. 
The  twenty-fourth  chapter,  consisting  of  forty  stanzas, 
relates  to  the*  expedition  of  Khaibar,  and  the  destruction  of 
Abirabik. 

The  twenty-fifth  chapter,  consisting  of  twenty  stanzas, 
notices  the  birth  of  Hassein. 

The  twenty-sixth  chapter,  consisting  of  eleven  stanzas,  treats 
of  an  entertainment  given  to  Mohammed  at  the  house  of  Abu 
Talha,  where  he  performed  a  miracle  by  feeding  eighty 
fellow  guests  with  three  loaves. 

The  twenty-seventli  chapter,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  stanzas,  contains  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Ohud, 
wherein  Mohammed  was  very  near  losing  his  life,  and  his 
uncle  Hamsa  was  slain. 

The  twenty-eighth  chapter,  consisting  of  twenty-four  stan-^ 
zas,  relates  to  the  interview  between  Mohammed  and  Mahbat 
at  Amru ;  the  latter's  advice  to  Abu  Sofian  to  desist  hostilities 
against  Mohammed^  which  he  disdainfolly  rejected,  and  the 
capture  and  execution  of  Asa,  a  spy. 

The  twenty -ninth  chapter,  consistingof  seventy-one  stanzas, 
gives  an  account  of  Eaab  ibn  al  Ashraf,  a  Jew,  who  was  a  most 
bitter  enemy  to  Mohammed^  and  opposed  the  establishment 
of  his  new  religion  to  tiie  utmost  of  his  power. 

The  thirtieth  chapter,  consistmg  of  seventeen  stanzas, 
relates  to  the  siege  and  capture  oi  the  fortress  of  the  Jews  of 
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the  tribe  of  al  Nadr^  by  Mohammed^  who  allowed  them  to 
depart'to  Syria  and  Khaibar,  leaving  all  their  goods  and  arms. 

The  thirty-first'  chapter^  consisting  of  eighteen  stanzas, 
treats  of  Mohammed's  expedition  to  Bedr  to  meet  the  hostile 
Koreish,  according  to  their  challenge. 

The  thirty-second  chapter,  consisting  of  twenty  stanzas, 
notices  tlie  birth  of  Hussein. 

The  thirty-third  chapter,  consisting  of  one  himdred  and 
seven  stanzas,  relates  to  the  expedition  of  Mohammed  against 
the  tribe  of  Ghatfan. 

The  thirty-fourth  chapter,  consisting  of  ten  stanzas,  relates 
that  Mohammed  caused  the  date  trees  of  Saibr  to  yield  an 
abundant  crop,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  satisfy  some  Jewish 
creditor. 

The  thirty-fifth  chapter,  consisting  of  sixty-one  stanzas, 
relates  to  the  expedition  of  Mohammed  against  the  tribe  of 
Mustalie  and  his  conquest  over  them. 

The  thirty-sixth  chapter,  consisting  of  eighty-three  stanzas, 
relates  to  the  expedition  of  Mohammed  against  the  tribe  of 
Kendah. 

The  tliirty-seventh  chapter,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  stanzas,  relates  that  the  forces  of  the  Koreish  and 
the  tribe  of  Ghaftan,  confederated  with  the  Jews  of  al  Nadhir 
and  Koreidha,  besieged  Medina,  but  were  driven  away  by  a 
piercing  ccid  east  wind. 

The  thirty-eighth  chapter,  consisting  of  fifty-six  stanzas, 
relates  to  the  destruction  of  the  tribe  of  Bani  Koreila. 

.  The  thirty-ninth  chapter,  consisting  of  nine  stanzas,  notices 
the  institution  of  Haji,  and  the  profession  of  Islamism  by 
Loomr  and  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  Sahud  at  Honein. 

The  fortieth  chapter,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  stanzas,  de- 
scribes the  marriage  of  Mohammed  with  Zeinab. 

The  forty-first  chapter,  consisting  of  twenty-five  stanzas, 
relates  to  the  miraculous  speaking  of  a  camel. 

The  forty-second  chapter,  consisting  of  twenty-one  stanzas. 
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relates  to  Mohammed's  causing  it  to  rain  at  the  entreaty  of 
Salykkhn. 

The  forty-third  chapter,  consisting  of  nineteen  stanzas,  states 
the  restoration  of  the  sight  of  a  blind  man  by  Mohammed. 

The  forty-fourth  chapter,  consisting  of  eighteen  stanzas, 
relates  to  the  revealing  of  the  58  th  chapter  of  the  Koran,  at  the 
instance  of  ESiawla,  wife  of  Aws  ibm  Al  Samat,  who  being 
divorced  by  her  husband  by  saying  "Thou  art  to  me  as  my 
mother,"  came  to  ask  Mohammed's  opinicm  whether  they  were 
necessarily  obliged  to  a  separation. 

The  forty -fifth  chapter,  consisting  of  one  himdred  and 
thirteen  stanzas,  relates  to  Mohammed's  expedition  to  Umra. 

The  forty-sixth  chapter,  consisting  of  one  hundred  stanzas, 
treats  of  the  hostilties  of  Salma. 

The  forty-seventh  chapter,  consisting  of  seventeen  stanzas^ 
gives  an  account  of  the  tribe  of  UranL 


Description   of  New  or  little  known  species  of  Reptiles  found  in 
Ceylon,  by  E.  F.  Kelaabt,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 

Order.     Saura. 

TRIBE.    GEISSOSAURA. 

FAM.    ACONTIAS,  (ACOIin^IAD^.) 

Head  small,  shielded.  Muzzle  conicaL  Rostral  rather 
large,  cup-shaped,  intemasal  short,  frontal  large,  frontopa- 
rietal none,  interparietal  triangular,  moderate.  Eyes  distinct. 
Eyelids,  lower  well  developed,  upper  small  or  wanting. 
Nostrils  in  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  rostral  shield,  with 
a  slit  to  its  hinder  edge.     Tongue  scaly,  imbricate,  nicked  at 
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the  point.  Ears  very  small  or  hidden.  Femoral  pores  none. 
Body  cylindrical.  Limbs  4,  very  short,  or  none.  Scales 
smooth. — Gray. 

Genus,    Nessia.     Gray. 

Muzzle  conical     Ears  very  small,  dotlike.     Body  cylin- 
drical,   elongate,  sides  rounded.     Scales  smooth.     Legs  4, 
very  short,  far  apart.     Toes  3-3,  subequal,  clawed. 
Nessia  BuRTONi  ?  C?ray. 

Dark  rufous-brown  above,  and  spotted  longitudinally  with 
darker  brown  spots.  Dark  grey  beneath,  clouded  and  indis- 
tinctly spdtted.  Tail  cylindrical,  rounded  at  the  end,  and 
coloured  and  spotted  like  the  body.  Limbs  4,  very  small, 
each  with  3  subequal  toes. 

Length  5^  inches. 

Habitat.     Allagalla  (3000  feet) 

The  only  spedmcn  which  we  have  examined  is  one  obtained 
from  v^etable  soil  in  a  Coffee  Estate  imder  the  superintend- 
ence of  Dr.  Marshall.*  We  are  informed  that  this  reptile  is 
common  at  Ambeganmioa. 

If  our  identification  is  correct,  it  would  appear  probable 
that  the  only  specimen  in  Europe,  found  in  the  Army  Medi- 
cal OflScers*  Museum  at  Fort  Pitt,  was  sent  from  Ceylon. 
The  specimen  was  named  after  Staff  Surgeon  Burton,  who 
was  the  Ciuator  o£  the  Museum  when  Dr.  Gray  visited  that 
establishment 

Genus.     Acontias.     Cuvier. 

Head  conicaL  Nostrils  lateraL  Liternasal  broad,  6  sides, 
frontal  large,  6  sided,  frontonasals  and  frontoparietals  none ; 
interparietals  small,  triangular,  parietal  moderate.  Tongue 
flat,  scaly,  nicked  at  the  tip.  Teeth  conical,  blunt  Palate 
not  toothed,  with  a  longitudinal  groove.  Eyes  very  small. 
Upper  eyelid  wanting,  lower  short,  scaly,  opaque.  Ears 
hidden  under  the  skin.     Body  cylindrical,  elongate.     Scales 

•  We  have  since  received  several  smaller  specimens  from  Kaduganava. 
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smooth.     Limbs  nonc^   exserted.     Tail    cylindrical,    short 
rounded  at  the  end. — Grat/. 

AcoNTiAs  Latabbi.    u.  «.,  nobis. 

Light  olive,  and  spotted  longitudinally  with  brown  spots, 
paler  beneath. 

Length  of  young  4  inches. 

Habitat     Soil  of  the  Cinnamon  Gardens  of  Colombo. 

The  form  of  this  reptile  is  distinguished  from  that  of  Nessia, 
above  described,  by  the  absence  of  limbs ;  in  other  respects 
it  is  very  like  the  outline  characters  of  Nessia.  Mr.  Layard 
procured  us  the  specimens  (apparently  young)  of  this  curious 
lizard. 

The  only  other  species  described  in  Gray's  Catalogue,  is 
one  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Mr.  Blyth  writes   that  he  has  described  an  allied  Genus, 
from  Rangoon,  by  the  name  of  Ophiseps. 
FAM.    UROPELTID^. 
ROUGH   TAILS.      DAPAT-NATA,    Sitlff. 

Head  conical,  compressed,  shelving  and  acute  in  front,  flat 
above,  behind.  Crown  covered  with  regular  shields.  Kostral 
produced,  moderate,  convex,  homy,  subtriangular,  erect, 
produced,  and  acute  behind.  Nostrils  roundish,  lateral, 
simple,  in  the  middle  of  the  front  of  an  erect  subtriangular 
band-like  nasaL  Litemasal  none,  frontonasal  subtriangular, 
truncated  below,  contiguous  above,  frontal  and  frontoparietal 
distinct.  Nape  scaly.  Labial  shields  J  distinct.  Eyes  dis- 
tinct, lateral,  in  the  middle  of  the  front  of  an  erect  eye-shield, 
and  covered  by  the  shield  without  any  eyelids.  Eyebrow 
shield  none.  Tongue  elongate,  flat,  forked  at  the  tip.  Body 
cylindrical.  Scales  6  sided,  smooth,  those  of  the  hinder  part 
and  above  the  tail  sometimes  2-keeled.  Vent  with  three 
scales  in  front.     Tail  cylindrical,  obliquely  truncated  above. 

This  family  is  intermediate  between  the  Lizards  and  the 
Snakes ;  following  Cuvier  and  others,  I  was  induced  to  refer  it 
to  the  latter  order,  and  therefore  did  not  insert  it  in  the  Synopsis 
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of  the  Families :  but  on  re-examination  and  comparison  with 
the  various  modifications  presented  by  the  genera  of  Typhlop- 
sidae^  I  have  been  induced  to  place  it  in  the  order  of  Lizards. 
Cuvier  seems  to  have  been  in  doubt,  for  though  he  placed  the 
genus  with  the  Snakes,  he  also  regarded  the  species  as  a 
section  of  the  Typhlopses,  Schlegel  names  the  group 
Pseudo  Typhlops. — (Gray^s  Synopsis,) 

This  curiously  formed  family  of  Reptiles  is  known  in  the 
Island  as  Dapat  Nay  as  y  or  double  headed  snakes.  The  natives 
consider  them  poisonous,  but  our  experience  of  their  habits 
makes  us  believe  that  they  are  perfectly  harmless,  and 
that  they  are  timid  creatures,  seldom  making  their  appearance 
aboveground;  living  chiefly  in  ant-hills  cnr  dunghills,  sometimes 
also  several  feet  deep  in  rich  loamy  soiL  They  feed  on  ants, 
small  earth-worms  and  larvse  of  insects. 

It  appears  from  Dr.  Gray's  Catalogue,  that  in  the  Museums 
of  Europe  there  are  only  three  species,  and  of  these  three 
only  one  is  from  Ceylon,  viz.,  Siluboura  Ceylonicus,*  many 
specimens  of  which  we  have  found  in  the  Kandyan  HiUs  since 
our  work  on  the  Fauna  of  Ceylon  was  published.  "We  have 
also,  since  the  publication  of  that  work,  collected  four  other 
species,  making  in  all  six  distinct  undescribed  or  new  species 
of  Rough  Tails  (Uropeltidse)  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  which 
we  shall  now  describe  in  a  connected  form. 

Dr.  Gray  subdivides  the  family  into  three  groups,  and  we 
have  added  a  fourth,  to  admit  of  two  species,  only  one  of  which 
we  have  described  in  the  Prodromus. , 

Genus.    Rhinophis.    Hempr. 

Tail  obliquely  truncated,  upper  part  rather  convex,  covered 
with  a  small  oblong  shield,  lower  edge  rounded,  simple,  rather 
produced.  Head  acute,  tapering  in  front.  Vent  shields  in 
one  mar^nal  row. 

♦  Vidt  Prodromus  Fauwe  Zeylanicie. 
VOL.  !!•  V 
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RuiNOPHis  Blttuii.    n.  «.,  hohis. 

Dark  yellowish  brown  above,  with  darker  brown  spots  on 
the  anterior  third  of  scales.  Paler  beneath.  Ilostrum 
yellow.  Sides  of  nape  and  neck  waved  with  angular  marks 
of  a  yellowish  hue ;  yellow  spots  on  each  side  of  vent.  Tail 
thick,  slightly  truncated,  conical,  upper  part  near  termination 
has  a  small  subtriangular  nearly  smooth  shield,  lower  surface 
covered  with  broad  scales.      Vent  shields  1-2. 

Length  16  inches,  circumference  of  the  middle  of  body 
1.  3-10  inches.     Tail  and  neck  rather  thicker. 

Habitat  Mountains  of  Ceylon. — Three  specimens  foxmd 
3  or  4  feet  below  the  surface  soil  of  Coffee  plantations. 

Genus.    Uropeltis,  (part),   Cuvier. 

Tail  obliquely  truncated,  flattish,  and  covered  with  a  flat 
roundish  radiating  granular  shield,  lower  edge  rounded,  the 
under  side  of  tail  with  6  series  of  small  scales. 

Ubopbltis  Saffbagabius.    n.  «.,  nobu. 

Head  dark  olive  brown,  the  rest  of  the  upper  surface  <rf  a 
bladdshbrown  colour,  withbluish bronze  reflections.  Beneath 
white.  A  pale  white  spot  on  each  side  of  neck  near  the  head 
Tail  deeply  truncated  and  nearly  covered  with  a  large  flat 
circular  blackish  granular  shield,  white  and  rounded  beneath, 
and  lower  part  covered  with  five  series  of  small  scales,  the 
central  series  broader  than  the  lateral  ones.  Yent  shields 
l-2«    The  neck  and  forepart  of  the  body  much  thicker. 

Length  9  inches. 

Habitat    District  of  Saffragam,  near  Adam's  Peak. 

The  only  specimen  of  this  species,  which  wehave  as  yetseen, 
is  one  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Barnes  De  Zilva  from  Batnapoonu 
Ubofsltib  Gbandis.    n.  s^  nobis. 

Above  dark  brown  with  a  bluish  metallic  lustre,  anterior 
part  of  each  scale  with  a  blackish  spot  Beneath  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  spotted  brown  on  the  anterior  part  of  scale. 
Head  of  a  light  olive  brown  colour.    Tail  short,  abruptly 
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truncated ;  the  truncated  surface  entirely  covered  with  a  large 
circular,  granular  shield.     Vent  scales  1-2. 

Total  length  superiorly,  1  foot  7  inches.  Inferiorly,  1  foot 
8  inches.  Tail  shield  nearly  the  size  of  a  shilling  piece. 
Head  8-10  inch  in  length. — Greatest  circumference  2|  inches, 
near  the  neck.     Habitat.     Southern  Province. 

The  only  specimen  we  have  seen  of  this  very  large  Rough 
Tail,  is  one  procured  by  Mr.  Balkhuysen  of  the  Colonial  Medi- 
cal Service,  from  Kerinday  near  Matura. 

UsopELTis  Fardalis.  92.  «.,  nohis. 

Head  small,  dark  olive.  Upper  parts  black  with  beautiful 
bluish  bronze  reflections,  irregularly  spotted  white.  Beneath 
yellowish  white,  marked  with  large  and  small  black  spots, 
variously  shaped;  some  pale  eyed.  Tail  very  short,  obliquely 
truncated  and  with  a  large  flat  orbicular  granular  shield. 
Length,  6^  inches;  circumference  f  inch. 

Habitat.  Matura.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ondaatje  for  the  only  specimen  we  have  examined  of  this 
species.  The  black  spots  on  the  lower  parts  occupy  more 
than  one  scale,  generally  two  or  three  contiguous  scales; 
and  they  are  placed  without  any  order  in  various  directions. 
The  chin  and  throat  immaculate. 

Genus.    Dapatnaya.  n  g. 

Tail  obliquely  truncated,  upper  part  and  tip  covered  with 
a  large  semiconical  granular  shield.     Vent  shields  1-2. 
Dapatnata  Lankadiyaka.    n.   «.,  nobis. 

Above  dark  brown,  beneath  paler.  Scales  with  pale 
margins.  Head  yellowish  in  some.  Rostrum  yellow.  Shield 
of  tail  sloping  down  to  the  lower  surface.  Vent  scales  yellow  i 
in  some  the  spot  extends  beyond  the  vent. 

Length,  from  1  to  2  feet. 

Thickness  nearly  the  same  throughout,  about  1  inch. 

Habitat.  Common  at  Triacomalie,  and  in  the  Kandyan 
Province.  Found  2  or  3  feet  under  ground,  and  in  ant-hills. 
The  yoimg  is  of  a  dark  olive  brown  colour. 
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Dapatnata  TRBYSLTAiin.    II.  «.,  nohts. 

Black  above^  margin  of  scales  pale.  White  beneath^  with 
longitudinal  series  of  black  spots,  formed  of  central  spots  on 
each  scale.  A  line  of  triangular  white  spots,  with  their 
apices  directed  upwards,  along  each  side.  Vent  white.  A 
white  line  rising  from  this  spot  runs  over  the  tail,  and  another 
whitish  line  extends  forwards  from  the  vent  for  about  |  inch. 
Tail  short,  and  nearly  covered  with  a  white  semi-conical 
granular  shield,  tip  ridged,  a  little  produced. 

Length  from  12  to  18  inches ;  nearly  of  the  same  thickness 
^roughout,  about  1  inch. 

Habitat.  Kandyan  Hills,  3  or  4  feet  under  ground,  and  in 
the  soil  near  the  roots  of  Coffee  trees  and  Cane. 

Some  of  the  young  are  of  a  bluish  colour,  others  are  spotted 
on  the  back. 

TKIBE.     NYCTISAURA. 

FAM.     GECKOTID^. 
BOLTALIA. 

Toes  free,  ovate  and  dilated  towards  the  end,  with  two 
series  of  straight  narrow  nearly  transverse  closely  adprcssed 
plates  beneath,  divided  by  a  deep  narrow  groove,  last  joint 
compressed,  free,  rather  exserted,  clawed.  Thumb  dilated, 
and  with  a  compressed  last  joint,  like  the  toes,  but  clawless. 
Back  with  granular  scales  and  a  few  scattered  larger  granules. 
Sides  simple.  Tail  rather  depressed,  tapering,  ringed,  with 
a  central  series  of  broad  scales  beneath. 

BoLTAUA  suBLiEYis.  Gray. 

Above  dark  rufous  brown ;  beneath  sulphureous  yellow, 
sometimes  clouded  with  black.  Back  granular,  with  two  or 
more  longitudinal  lines  of  larger  granules  on  each  side. 
Scales  of  chin  large.  Tail  armed  with  adpressed  spines  in 
rings.     Femoral  pores  in  male  only,  from  16  to  20. 

Length  5^  inches. 

Habitat     The  Central  and  Southern  Provinces. 

This  Gecko  we  obtained  in  great  abundance  in  Galle ;  we 
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have  also  seen  a  few  at  Eladuganava,  after  the  publication 
of  the  Prodromus.  It  is  rarely  seen  on  the  walls  of  houses^ 
generally  on  trees,  and  on  the  roofs  of  houses.  The  rufous 
brown  colour  changes  at  times  into  a  dark  grey,  mottled  with 
black.  When  immersed  in  spirits  the  rufous  brown  colour  is 
entirely  lost. 

This  Gecko  has  been  mistaken  for  Hemidactylus  Lesche^ 
nauUHy  and  also,  for  a  large  variety  of  H.  frenatus^  but  the 
clawless  compressed  last  joint  of  the  thimib  will  distinguish 
this  Lizard  from  others.  From  Peripia  Peronii  it  is  suflS- 
ciently  removed  by  its  granular  back  and  armed  tail.  This 
Lizard  cannot  be  confounded  with  Hemidactylus  Coctosi  It 
has  very  little  resemblance  to  it,  and  the  thumb  of  H,  Coctcei 
|8  dawed.     (  Vide  Prodromus  Faunae  Zeylanicae.) 

Order.     Batrachia. 
sub-order   i.     salientia. 

FAM.    RANID^.     Frogs,    Attt  Kitta.    Sing. 
Genus.  Rana.  Linn. 

Skin  smooth,  hinder  extremities  very  long,  formed  for 
leaping ;  toes  palmated,  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  in  the 
palate. 

Bana  Kandiana.    n.  «.,  nobis. 

Beautiful  grass  green  above,  beneath  orange  red ;  inside 
of  limbs  slightly  vermiculated  with  yellow.  Skin  of  upper  parts 
rather  rough,  coriaceous;  a  white  granular  ridge  on  each  side 
Length  3^  inches. 

Habitat.  Kaduganava,  Kandyan  Province. 

We  have  only  seen  two  specimens  of  this  rare  frog. 

FAM.    HYLID-ffi.   Tree  Frogs,    Ghas  Atty  Kitta.    Sing, 

Genus.  Limnodytes.  Dum.  et  Bib. 
Tongue  long,  narrowed  in  front,  widened,  forked,  free 
iDehind;  the  teeth  on  the  vomer  forming  two  groups,  between 
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the  internal  openings  of  the  nostrils ;  tympanum  distinct ; 
Eustachian  tubes  middling,  fore  fingers  free ;  toes  completely 
or  partly  webbed;  subdigital  disks  slightly  dilated;  process  of 
the  first  OS  cuneiforme  blunt,  very  minute ;  males  with  rocal 
sacs;  sacral  transrersal  processes  not  dilated. 

LlMNODTT£S   MuTABILIS.    n.   #.,   TlobtS, 

Upper  parts  very  changeable ;  generally,  of  a  bright  green 
above  and  yellow  beneath ;  a  red  line  on  the  outer  edge  of 
limbs ;  sometimes  of  a  dark  chesnut  on  the  upper  parts,  and 
variegated  with  yellow  and  green  on  the  sides  and  limbs. — 
Of  a  more  slender  form  than  the  common  tree  Frogs  Polj/t- 
pedates  cruciffer,  and  P.  Leucomystax.     About  2  inches  long. 

Habitat.  Cinnamon  gardens ;  Cotta  near  Colombo.  If  not 
mistaken,  we  have  also  seen  this  elegant  frog  at  Nuwera  EUia. 
In  spirits  the  colours  fade  into  a  pale  leaden  hue ;  the  red 
streak  on  the  limbs  disappears  last. 

LiBCNODTTES  Maculata.  k.  s^  nobis. 

Brown,  spotted  and  streaked  with  black  or  dark  brown ;. 
beneath  pale,  seldom  spotted.    About  1^  inch  long. 

Habitat.     Guile,  Southern  Province. 

We  believe  this  species  to  be  generally  distributed,  but  have 
before  mistaken  it  for  the  young  of  Polypedates  Leucomystax. 

FAM.    BUFONIDJS.     Toads.    Gambdba,  Siiig, 

Genus.    Engystoma.    Gray. 

No  tympanum  nor  parotid  visible  externally ;  an  oval  body; 
the  head  and  mouth  very  small,  and  feet  but  slightly 
palmated. 

Engtstoma  HtJBBUM.    n.  «.,  Jerdon. 

Synon.    Engjstoma  cinnamomea.  h.  s. 

Cinnamon  red,  spotted  black ;  limbs  also  spotted  j  belly 
whitish.     Length  (young)  1^  inch. 

Habitat.     Southern  India  (?)  Ceylon. — 
Galle,  nth  May,  1853. 
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Synopsis  of   Ceylon  ReptileSy    by    E.   F.    Kelaart,  M.D. 

In  presenting  to  the  Asiatic  Society  a  more  complete 
Synopsis  of  Ceylon  Reptiles,  which  the  continued  kindness 
of  friends  in  various  parts  of  the  Island  has  enabled  me  to 
form,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  expressing  my  best  thanks  to 
the  Members  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon,  and  to  Sir 
George  Anderson,  Dr.  F'ergusson,  F.M.O.  and  the  Hon'ble 
Mr.  MacCarthy,  Colonial  Secretary,  for  the  facilities  they 
have  aflforded  me  in  my  further  researches  in  the  Natural 
productions  of  the  Island. 

The  joint  labours  of  Mr.  Edgar  Layard  and  myself  have 
nearly  completed  the  examination  of  the  Mammals,  Birds, 
Shells,  Reptiles  and  Insects  of  this  Island.  The  fresh  water 
Fishes  are  now  engaging  my  attention,  and  any  specimens  of 
this  Class  will  be  thankfully  received.  Dr.  Schmarda,  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology  of  the  University  of  Prague,  is  now  on  a 
visit  to  the  Island  for  the  chief  purpose  of  examining  the 
Infusorise,  and  Professor  Harvey  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
is  also,  we  believe,  at  present  engaged  in  examining  into  the 
Echinodermata  and  Crustacea  of  the  Island,  so  that  it  may  be 
hoped,  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  the  neglected  Fauna  of 
Ceylon  is  completely  worked  out. 


Synoptis  of  Ceylon  Reptiles. 

Order.  Saura.  Lizards. 

SUB-ORDER.  I.  LEPTOGLOSS^. 
Slender^tongued  Lizards, 
FAM:  MONITORID^.  Mimtars. 

1  Monitor  Draciena,  Oray.  Guana.  TallaGoja,  Sing, 

2  Hjdrosaurus  Salvator,  WagUr,  Water  Guana.  Cabara  Goya,  Sing, 

FAM:  SCINCID-a:.  The  Seines. 

3  Riopa  punctata,  Oray.  Puchee  Bramin,  Port, 
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4  Riopa  Hardwicki,  Oray,  Puchee  Bramin,  Port. 

6  Mabouia  elegans.  (?)  Oray^  do. 

6  Taliqua  rufescens,  Gray,  Large  do. 

FAM:  ACONTIADiE. 

7  Ncssia  Burtoni.  (?)  Oray,  Ground  Bramin. 

8  Acontias  (?)  Layardi,  n.  #.,  nobis.  Layard's  do. 

FAM:  TYPHLOPSm^.  Typhlops, 

9  Argyrophis  Bramicos,  Baud.       Slow  worm. 
2  varieties. 

FAM;  UROPELTID-ffi.  Rough  tails,  or  False  snakes. 
Dapatnaya,  Sing'. 

10  Uropeltis  grandis,  n.«.,  nobis. 

1 1  Uropeltis  Pardalis,  n.  «.,  nobis. 

12  Uropeltis  Safiragamus,  n. «.,  iu>&i>. 

13  RhinophisBlytliii,  n. «.,  nobis. 

14  Dapatnaya  Lankadivana,  n.  «.,  nobis. 

15  Dapatnaya  Trevelyanii,  n.  «.,  nobis, 

16  Siluboora  Ceylonicns,  Gray. 

SUB-ORDER  II.  PACHYGLOSS^. 

Thick'tongued  Lizards. 
FAM :  GECKOTID^.  The  Geckoes. 

Cheechas,  Port.    Hoona,  Sing. 

17  Hemidactylus  tr ihedrus,  l^Mon.    The  triangular  tubercled  Gecko. 

18  Hemidactylus  maculatus,  Dum.    The  spotted  do. 

etBib. 

19  Hemidactylus  Pieresii,  n.  «.,iiaMf.  Pieres*  Gecko. 

20  Hemidactylus  Coct<Bifi>t(m.6<Bt&.  Cocto*8    do. 

21  Hemidactylus  frenatus,  Schlegel  The  streaked  Gecko. 

22  Hemidactylus  Leschenaultii,  (?)  Leschenault*s        do. 

Dttm.  et  Bib. 

23  Boltalia  subUeyis,  Oray,  The  Boltalia. 
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24  Feripia  Peronil,  Dtm,  et  Bib.  Feron*8  Gecko. 

25  Gymnodactylufl  (?)   Kandianus,      The  diamal  Crecko. 

FAM :  AGAMID^  The  Agamas. 

Blood-sucken,  Vv^.    KattooSah,  Sing, 

26  Sitana  Fonticereana,  Cuvier,       The  Sitana. 

27  L jriocephalus  scutatus,  Wagler.  Lyre-headed  Lizard. 

28  Ceratophora  Stoddartii,  Gray,     The  needle-nosed  Lizard. 

29  Salea  Jerdonii,  Otxtif,  Dr.  Jerdon's  Salea. 

30  Calotes  Ophiomachus,  Oraif.       Red  headed  Green  Lizard. 

81  Calotes  Rouxi,  GVtw.B/yM.       ^^  ,.      , 

J  Green  Lizard, 
vel  C.  Viridis,  Oray.apud  nos.  y 

32  Calotes mjstaceus,  Dum.etBih.    Red  spotted  Green  Lizard. 

33  Calotes  versicolor,  2>ifin.e^Bt6.      The  common  Blood-sucker. 

FAM:  CHAMELEONIDJE.    Chameleons. 

34  Chameleo  vulgaris,  Daud.  The  true  Chameleon. 

Order.  Ophidia.  Serpents. 

Cobras,  Port.    Saroopeya^  Satta,  Sing^ 
Innoctunu  Serpents. 
FAM:  BOID-E. 

BURROWmO. 

85  Cylindrophis  maculata,  Wagler.  The  red  and  black  netted  Snake. 

TBRRSSTBIAI.. 

36  Python  molurus,  Oraif.  The  Rock  Snake. 

FAM:  COLUBERIDJE.  Bonaparte. 

TERKSSTBIAL. 

37  Calamaria  Scytale  f 

38  Lycodon,  2  or  more  species. 

39  Xenodon  purpurascens,  Schlegel  var. 

40  Coluber  Korros,  Reinwardt. 

VOL.   IL  Q 
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ABBOBIAL. 

41  Dipsasmultiinaculata(?)iS'cAfe^c/. 

42  Dryinus  Prasinus,  Reinwardt.      The  Whip  Snake. 

D.  nasutm  2  or  more  varieties. 

43  Leptopthis  pictus,  Omelin. 

44  Leptopthis  ornatus,  Shaw, 

45  Leptopthis  sp. 

AQUATIC.  Deye  Naya,  Sing, 

46  Tropidonotus  umbratas,  Daudin,  (var.)  Large  blackish  water  Snake. 

47  Tropidonotus  stollatus,  Litm,       The  speckled  do. 

48  Tropidonotus  schistosus,  DaucL    The  oliye  brown  do. 

49  Cerberus  cinereus,  Cuvier,  The  black  do. 

Venonunu  Serpents, 
FAM:  VLPERIDiE.  Vipers. 

TERBESTBIAI*. 

50  Bungarus  candidus,  Ztfin. 

51  Naya  lutescens,    Daudin,  yar.    Cobra  de  Capello. 

var.  Nigra. 

ABBOBIAL. 

52  Trigonocephalus  Hypnale,  TF(^^.  Caravilla. 

53  Trimesurusgramineus,  Shaio,      The  green  Caravilia. 

54  TrimesurusCeylonensb  (?)Gra^.  apud  Oray. 

55  Megaera  trigonecephala,  Wagler,  PalagoUa. 

56  Daboia    elegans,    Oray,  "J 

/PolaniFa. 

57  Daboia  RusseHO^  Oray.  3 

N.  B. — ^There  are  about  six  or  eight  more  Ceylon  Snakes,  which  hare 
not  yet  been  identified. 

Order.  Chelonia.  Tortoises. 

Cowdoo,  Part,    Ibba,  Sing, 
FAM:  TESTUDINCD-^. 

58  Testuda  Indica,  OmeUn,  The  large  land  Tortoise. 
69  Testuda  stellata,  Schxoeig.  The  yellow  starred  do. 
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FAM:  EMYDID^. 

60  £my6  trijuga,  var.  Schweig.        Marsh  Tortoise. 

61  EmysSchs^  Gray ^apudBlyth.  do. 

62  Emyda  punctata.  Gray.  River  Tortoise.    Kccrec  Ibba.  Sitig. 

FAM:  CHELONID-ZB. 

63  Caretta  imbricata,  Gray.  Sea  Turtle.  Kokoelookoosoomba,  Sing. 

64  Chelonia  virgata,  Schweig.        Edible  do.  Gal  koosoomba,  Sing. 

Order.  Emydosauri.  Crocodiles. 

Lagartoo,  Port.        Kimboola,  Sing, 

CThc  Indian  river  Crocodile. 

65  Crocodilus  poroeus,  Schiceig.        ^ 

(^  Allie  Kimboola,  Sing. 


66  Crocodilus  palustris^  Lesson^  tnale.^ 


(  Marsh  Crocodile. 
Hallo  Rimboola.  Sing. 

Crocodilus  BomhifroHSy  female,  apud  Blyth. 

AmI^hibia. 
Order.  Batrachia,  Frogs. 

Madookoo,  Port.        Attykitta,  Sing. 
FAM:  RANIDiE,  Water  Frogs. 

67  Raua  cutipora,  Dum.  et  Bib.  Large  green  bull  Frog. 

68  Rana  Malabarica,  Dum.  etBib.  The  green  spotted  bull  Frog. 

69  Rana  Bcngalensis,  Gray.  The  small  green        do. 

70  Rana  Tigrina,  Daudin.  The  golden  Frog. 

71  Rana  Newera  Elliana,  nobis.  The  blackish  Frog. 

72  Rana  Kandiana,  iwbis.  The  red  bellied  Frog. 

73  RanaLeschenaultii(?)DMm.c<  Leschcnault's  Frog. 

Bib.  apud  Blyth. 
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FAM:  HYLID-a).  Tree  Frogs, 
Ghas  Gemba.  Attykitta,  Sing, 

74  Polypedates    leucom3r8tax, 
CrratjenhorBt 


} 


The  common  tree  Frog. 


75  Folypedates  cruciger,  BlyUi.  Hie  cross-backed  do. 

76  Folypedates  stellata,  noU$.  The  white  spotted  green  tree  Frog. 

77  Limnodytes  mutabilis,  nobia.  The  changeable  tree  Frog. 

78  Limnodytes  maculata,  nohis^  The  brown  spotted  do. 

FAM:   BUFONH)^.  Toad^ 
Gremmadea,  Sing, 

79  Bufo  melanostictus,  Schneider,    The  common  house  Toad^ 

80  Engystoma  marmorata,  Gray,     The  green  spotted  do. 

81  Engystoma  cinnamomea,  nobis.    The  red  do^ 

Order.  Pseudophidia. 

FAM:  CMCTLUDM, 

82  Ichthyophis  glutinosus,  Gray.     The  ghitinons  Slow  worm. 

N.  B.— Mr.  Blyth  in  his  last  Repc»*t,  J.A.S.B.  No.  4  of  1853,  ennmerateB 
among  the  Reptiles  we  sent  him,  the  following  new  species,  UmnodyleB 
lividus,  L,  mactdariSf  Engystoma  rvbrtan^  Jerdon.  Pyxieephabu  Fodiens^ 
Jerdon,  and  Rana  robusta. 
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THE  LAWS  OF  THE  BUDHIST  PRIESTHOOD. 

(  Continued  from  p.  26.) 

Some  of  the  pupils  neglected  to  perform  their  autj  to  their 
preceptors.     This  being  reported  to  Budha,  he  decreed : 

19.  It  is  not  proper,  priests,  that  the  pupil  should  not 
perform  his  duty  to  his  preceptor.  He  who  does  not  perform 
his  duty  is  guilty  of  Dukkata. 

They  still  remained  disobedient,  upon  which  Budha  decreed: 

20.  I  permit,  priests,  that  the  disobedient  shall  be  sus- 
pended (firomhis  position  as  pupil  residing  with  his  preceptor.) 

And  thus  shall  he  be  suspended :  the  preceptor  may  declare 
by  words,  or  intimate  by  signs,  "  I  suspend  you,"  or  he  may 
say  **  Return  not  to  this  place :"  or  "  Take  away  your  robes 
and  bowl :"  or  "  I  have  no  need  of  your  services."  Should 
he  declare  this  by  words  or  intimate  it  by  signs,  the  pupil  is 
suspended,  but  not  otherwise. 

A  pupil  thus  suspended  did  not  seek  reconciliation.  Budha 
decreed : 

21.  I  direct,  priests,  that  forgiveness  be  solicited. 

The  pupil  still  declined  to  seek  reconciliation.  This  was 
reported  to  Budha,  who  decreed : 

22.  Priests,  he  who  is  suspended  shall  not  be  without 
seeking  forgiveness.  He  who  does  not  seek  forgiveness  is 
guilty  of  Dukkata. 

Some  preceptors,  upon  forgiveness  being  solicited,  refused 
to  be  reconciled.    This  was  reported  to  Budha,  who  decreed : 

23.  Priests,  I  direct  that  forgiveness  be  granted. 
Notwithstanding    this  direction,    sonie  of  the  preceptors 

would  not  forgive ;  and  the  pupils  left  the  priesthood,  or  joined 
themselves  to  other  religious  communities.     Upon  this  Budha 

decreed: 

•% 

24.  Priests,  it  is  not  proper  to  refuse  forgiveness  when  it 
is  solicited.     He  who  refuses  to  forgive  is  guilty  of  Dukkata. 

Some  preceptors  suspended  the  obedient,  and  permitted 
the  disobedient  to  remain  without  suspension.  This  being 
reported  to  Budha,  he  decreed ; 
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25.  Prie8te5  it  is  improper  to  suspend  those  who  perforin 
their  duty.  He  who  does  so  is  guilty  of  Dukkata.  It  la 
improper,  priests,  not  to  suspend  those  who  neglect  their  duty. 
He  who  does  not  place  such  under  suspension  is  guilty  of 
Dukkata. 

Five  reasons  are  assigned  why  a  pupil  may  be  placed  under 
suspension :  If  he  does  not  manifest  proper  affection,  attach- 
ment, and  respect  to  Ids  preceptor;  or  if  he  be  without  modesty 
of  deportment,  or  neglect  his  studies.  Under  these  circum- 
stances if  the  preceptor  suspends  him  he  acts  correctly,  but  if 
he  neglect  to  suspend  him  he  is  culpable. 

There  were  at  that  time  priests  of  more  than  ten  years 
standing  who  were  unwise  and  unlearned,  and  who  yet 
received  other  priests  as  pupils.  In  consequence  of  this,  in 
some  instances,  the  preceptor  was  ignorant  and  the  pupil 
learned,  and  much  discontent  arose :  both  people  and  priests 
complaining  of  its  impropriety.  This  being  brought  to  the 
notice  of  Budha,  he  investigated  the  circumstances,  reproved 
the  offenders,  and  decreed : 

26.  Priests,  a  person  who  is  unwise  and  incompetent 
shall  not  receive  a  resident  pupil.  I  permit  wise  and  com- 
petent priests,  of  ten  or  more  years  standing,  to  receive 
resident  pupils. 

Some  of  the  superiors  (upajjhayo)and  preceptors  (achariyo) 
of  the  priests  having  left  their  former  place  of  residence,  and 
others  having  left  the  priesthood  or  joined  other  fraternities, 
and  some  having  died,  the  priests  did  not  know  how  far  they 
were  released  from  the  duty  of  attending  upon  them.  The 
subject  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Budha,  who  decreed: 

27.  Priests,  for  these  five  reasons  a  priest  is  released  from 
the  duty  of  living  with  his  upajjhayo  (superior).  If  the 
superior  remove  to  another  place ;  if  he  leave  the  priesthood ; 
if  he  die ;  if  he  join  some  other  fraternity ;  or  if  he  give  leave 
of  absence.  For  any  of  these  reasons  a  priest  is  releascil 
from  the  duty  of  living  with  his  superior. 

Priests,  for  these  six  reasons  a  priest  is  released  from  the 
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duty  of  living  with  his  preceptors  (achariyo).  If  the  pre- 
ceptor remove  to  another  place :  if  he  leave  the  priesthood ; 
if  he  die ;  if  he  join  some  other  fraternity ;  if  he  give  leave  of 
absence ;  or  if  the  pupil  return  to  the  residence  of  his  superior. 
For  any  of  these  reasons  a  priest  is  relieved  from  the  duty  of 
living  with  his  preceptor, 

Budha  then  defined  the  qualifications  necessary  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  those  who  became  superiors,  preceptors,  or  who 
have  samaneros  (novices)  under  them. 

1.  He  should  be  perfect  in  moral  virtue  (L  e.  without 
need  of  further  instruction  or  advice  respecting  virtue),  in 
meditation,  in  wisdom,  in  deliverance  from  desire,  and  in  the 
knowledge  resulting  from  that  deliverance:  he  must  also 
be  able  to  establish  others  in  the  same  virtues  and  excellen- 
cies« 

As  there  are  qualities  possessed  only  by  the  Rahats,  or 
those  delivered  from  the  bonds  of  existence,  and  as  for  many 
centuries  no  priest  has  attained  to  this  perfection,  the  above 
rule  is  not  binding  at  the  present  time,  but  the  following 
qualifications  are  still  required:  He  must  be  orthodox, 
modest  and  grave  in  his  deportment,  diligent,  wise,  able  to 
instruct  his  pupils  and  resolve  their  doubts,  well  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  free  from  ecclesias- 
tical censure,  and  of  ten  or  more  years  standing  in  the  priest- 
hood. 

One  who  had  been  a  member  of  another  body  of  teachers, 
became  a  Budhist  priest :  but  disputing  the  doctrines  taught 
by  his  superior,  he  left  the  priesthood  and  returned  to  the 
^society  to  which  he  formerly  belonged.  Afterwards  he  came 
back  and  requested  ordination  again  as  a  Budhist  priest. 
The  case  being  brought  before  Budha,  he  decreed : 

28.  Priests,  if  any  one  who  has  been  a  member  of  another 
body  of  teachers,  shall  become  a  priest,  and  disputing  the 
doctrines  taught  by  his  superior,  unite  himself  again  to  the 
body  to  which  he  formerly  belonged :  should  he  return  he 
must  not  be  re-admitted  to  Upasampada. 
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Should  any  one,  formerly  a  member  of  another  body  of 
teachers,  have  a  desire  to  embrace  this  doctrine  and  discipline^ 
to  become  a  priest  and  receive  Upasampadaf  he  shall  be 
received  on  probation  for  four  months.  The  permission  shall 
be  granted  as  follows : 

First,  having  caused  the  head  and  beard  to  be  shaven  and 
a  yellow  garment  to  be  put  on,  the  candidate  shall  remove 
his  garment  from  one  shoulder,  worship  the  feet  of  the  priests, 
and  kneeling  down  say,  with  uplifted  hands,  I  take  refuge  in 
Budha,  I  take  refuge  in  Damma  (his  doctrine),  I  take  refuge 
in  the  Sangho  (the  priesthood).  A  second  time  I  take  refuge 
in  Budha,  I  take  refuge  in  Damma,  I  take  refuge  in  the 
Sangho.  A  third  time  I  take  refuge  in  Budha,  I  take  refuge 
in  Damma,  I  take  refuge  in  the  Sangho. 

Then,  priests,  the  candidate  shall  come  to  the  Sangho, 
remove  his  garment  from  one  shoulder,  worship  the  feci  of 
the  priests,  and  kneeling  down  say  with  uplifted  hands.  Lords! 
I,  N.,  have  been  a  member  of  such  a  body  of  teachers.  I 
desire  to  receive  this  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  to  obtain 
Upasampada.  Lords  I  I  request  four  months'  probation :  a 
second  and   a  third  time  he  is  to  make  this  request. 

A  fluent  and  learned  priest  shall  then  make  this  known 
to  the  Sangho,  saying.  Hear  me,  my  Lord  the  Sangho,  such 
a  person,  formerly  a  member  of  another  body  of  teachers, 
desires  to  receive  this  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  to  obtain 
Upasampada.  He  requests  to  be  admitted  to  a  probation  of 
four  months.  If  it  be  a  convenient  time  for  the  Sangho,  the 
Sangho  will  admit  this  person,  formerly  a  member  of  another 
body  of  teachers,  to  a  probation  of  four  months.  This  is  the 
proposition. 

Hear  me,  my  Lord  the  Sangho,  this  person,  formerly  a 
member  of  another  body  of  teachers,  desires  to  receive  this 
doctrine  and  discipline  and  to  obtain  Upasampada :  he  requests 
to  be  admitted  to  a  probation  of  four  months.  The  Sangho 
grants  a  probation  of  four  months  to  this  person,  formerly  a 
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Member  of  another  body  of  teiKshers.  If  any  venerable  one 
<3<Hi6ent8  to  grant  four  months  probation  to  this  person^  formerly 
a  member  of  another  body  of  teachers^  let  him  remain  silent* 
If  he  do  not  ocmsent  let  him  q>eak.  Probation  for  four  months 
is  given  by  the  Sangho  to  this  person^  formerly  a  member  of 
another  body  of  teaohers.  The  Sangho  consents  and  there- 
fore is  silent^  and  thus  I  receive  it. 

Budha  then  exjdains  the  reason  of  this  proceedings  arising 
from  the  habits  of  these  tedchers  of  Other  bodies;  namely,  that 
they  visit  the  houses  for  alms  at  unseasonable  hours,  (when 
the  women  may  be  sleeping  with  their  persons  exposed :)  that 
they  resort  for  alms  to  jJaces  where  there  are  prostitutes, 
widows  and  grown  up  girls,  (^  where  there  are  catamites,  or 
female  ascetics;  that  they  are  loud  and  obstreperous  in  con- 
versation ;  not  careful  in  the  things  they  ought  to  be  engaged 
in,  are  indolent,  inquisitive,  not  under  controul,  dull  in  under- 
standing, lose  their  temper  when  their  doctrines  are  contro- 
verted, and  speak  against  Budha,  his  doctrines  and  the  priests. 
He  then  states  that  if  they  continue  thus,  they  ought  not  to 
receive  Upasampada  at  the  end  of  their  probation. 

He  also  directs,  that  if  the  person  who  seeks  to  be  admitted 
on  probation  be  a  naked  ascetic,  the  Upajjfiyo  shall  supply 
him  with  garments  and  see  to  his  being  shaved.  That  if  an 
ascetic  widi  clotted  hair,  a  worshipper  of  fire,  seek  admission 
to  the  priesthood,  he  may  be  admitted  without  probation,  as 
their  doctiines  are  correct  respecting  the  results  of  moral 
conduct  And  that  any  one  who  is  of  the  Sakya  race  b  to 
have  the  same  privilege,  although  he  may  have  been  a  member 
of  any  other  body  of  teachers ;  and  tliat  he  concedes  this  to 
them  as  being  of  the  same  race  with  himsel£ 

At  one  period  great  sickness  prevailed  in  Magadha,  espe* 
cially  leprosy  («gri)o  kutt'han),  ulcers  (csDS\a9  gando,  eruptions 
of  various  kinds),  dry  itch  (-dOeoG^e^o),  consumption  ((?.er  os>wo), 
and  epilepsy  (epoS9(9\(^);  these  were  named  the  five  diseases. 
A  number  of  persons  sought  the  aid  of  the  king's  physician, 
ofiering  him  the  whole  of  their  property,  and  even  to  become 
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his  slaves^  if  he  would  undertake  their  cure.  The  phyaioiau 
replied,  that  he  could  not  possibly  attend  to  them,  his  duty  to 
the  king,  to  the  royal  household,  to  Budha  and  his  priests, 
who  were  placed  under  his  care  by  the  king,  occupying  the 
whole  of  his  time.  Upon  this  some  of  the  men  determined  to 
join  the  priesthood  that  they  might  obtain  the  aid  of  the  royal 
physician.  They  accordingly  went  to  the  priests,  were  admit- 
ted, and  received  ordination.  Being  priests  the  phydcian 
prescribed  for  them,  and  they  were  restored  to  health.  After 
this  they  left  the  priesthood.  The  physician  meeting  one  of 
them  recognized  him  and  said.  Were  you  not  a  priest?  He 
acknowledged  it,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  a  priest  solely 
to  obtain  his  aid  as  a  physician,  and  that  upon  being  cured 
he  had  left  the  priesthood.  The  physician  was  much  dis- 
pleased, and  complained  to  Budha,  requesting  him  to  prohibit 
persons  having  these  diseases  being  admitted  into  the  priest- 
hood. Budha  soothed  his  mind  with  religious  discourse,  and 
upon  his  departure  decreed: 

29.  Priests,  it  is  not  proper  to  admit  into  the  priesthood 
any  person  who  is  affected  with  the  five  diseases.  He  who 
admits  such  a  person  into  the  priesthood  is  guilty  of  Dukkata. 

Disturbances  having  occurred  in  the  provinces,  the  king  of 
Magadha  ordered  his  troops  to  quell  them.  Some  of  the 
celebrated  warriors  thought.  If  we  go  delighting  in  war,  we 
shall  commit  sin  and  bring  much  demerit  upon  ourselves;  by 
what  means  shall  we  escape  so  as  to  avoid  committing  sin  and 
be  able  to  perform  good  works.  The  priests  are  good  and 
virtuous  men:  if  we  join  the  priesthood  our  object  will  be 
accomplished.  They  accordingly  went  to  the  priests,  were 
admitted  into  the  priesthood  and  received  Upasampada. 
When  the  commander  of  the  forces  enqiiired  where  such  and 
such  soldiers  were,  he  was  informed  that  they  had  become 
priests.  Upon  learning  this  he  was  much  displeased,  and 
reported  the  case  to  the  king  Bimbii^o,  stating  that  such 
persons  ought  to  be  capitally  punished,  together  with  those 
who  bad  admitted  them  into  the  priesthood. 
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King  Bimbisaro  upon  this  waited  on  Budha  and  said.  There 
are  in  my  kingdom  persons  destitute  of  fiuth  and  strongly 
disposed  to  injure  the  priests^  it  will  be  well  for  them  not  to 
admit  into  the  priesthood  any  person  belonging  to  the  king's 
forces.  When  the  king  was  gone,  Budha  called  the  priests 
together,  stated  the  case,  and  decreed : 

30.  Priests,  no  person  in  the  king's  pay  shall  be  made  a 
priest  He  who  admits  such  a  person  into  the  priesthood  is 
guilty  of  Dukkata. 

The  noted  thief  Anguli  Malo  was  admitted  into  the  priest- 
hood. The  people  seeing  him  were  alarmed  and  terrified,  and 
fled  away  to  other  places.  The  people  generally  gave  utter- 
ance to  their  extreme  dissatisfaction,  and  the  priests  reported 
it  to  Budha,  who  decreed : 

31.  Priests,  no  outlawed  felon  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
priesthood :  he  who  admits  him  is  guilty  of  Dukkata. 

The  king  of  Magadha  had  commanded  that  no  violence 
should  be  offered  to  any  of  the  priests  of  Budha,  as  they  were 
holy  and  virtuous  men.  On  one  occasion  a  thief  had  been 
cast  into  prison :  but  he  breaking  out  of  prison  escaped  and 
obtained  admission  into  the  priesthood.  He  was  afterwards 
rec(^nized,  but  when  some  persons  went  to  apprehend  him 
they  were  reminded  of  the  king's  conmiand.  TThe  people 
murmured  and  said.  These  sons  of  Sakya  are  privileged  to  do 
what  they  will  with  impunity.  Why  do  they  admit  to  the 
priesthood  thieves  who  have  broken  out  of  prison.  Upon 
being  informed  of  this,  Budha  decreed : 

32.  Priests,  no  thief  who  has  broken  out  of  prison  shall  be 
admitted  into  the  priesthood :  he  who  admits  him  is  guilty  of 
Dukkata. 

Under  similar  circumstances  the  following  laws  were  made 
by  Budha. 

33.  No  proclaimed  thief  shall  be  admitted  into  the  priest- 
hood :  he  who  admits  him  is  guilty  of  Dukkata. 

34.  No  person  who  has  been  flogged  by  a  judicial  sentence  ' 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  priesthood :  he  who  admits  him  is 
guilty  of  Dukkata. 
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35*  No  person  who  has  been  branded  by  a  judicial  sentence 
shall  he  admitted  into  the  priesthood :  he  who  admits  him  i» 
guilty  of  Dukkata. 

36.  No  person  who  is  in  debt  shall  be  adooitted  into  the 
priesthood :  he  who  admits  him  is  guilty  of  Dokkata. 

37.  No  slave  shall  be  admitted  into  the  priesthood:  he 
who  admits  him  is  guilty  of  Dukkata 

A  lad  of  the  goldsmith  trade  quarrelled  with  his  parents, 
and  going  to  the  Monastery  was  made  a  Samanero  priest. 
His  parents  came  to  the  Monastery  and  enquired  of  the 
priests  if  they  had  seen  such  a  lad  there.  They,  not  being 
aware  of  the  circumstance,  staled  that  they  had  not  se^^  him. 
After  further  search  the  boy  was  found,  having  been  admit* 
ted  as  a  novice.  The  parents  loudly  complained,  afiirming 
that  the  priests  were  shameless  liars.  From  this  it  appears 
that  priests  were  accustomed  to  ordain  novices  on  their  indi« 
vidual  responsibility,  without  any  reference  to  a  Chapter  of 
the  Order  regularly  assembled.  The  case  was  reported  to» 
Budha,  who,  to  prevent  such  irregularities,  decreed: 

38.  I  direct,  priests,  that  the  shaving  of  the  head  shall  be 
notified  to  the  Sangho. 

(In  consequence  of  this  law,  whenever  a  lad  is  to  be  received 
into  the  priesthood  as  a  novice,  the  Sangho  is  to  be  assembled 
and  the  circumstances  stated  to  the  meeting,  prior  to  the  head 
of  the  candidate  being  shaved.) 

There  were  in  B^i^ha  17  children  who  were  fnea3iA^ 
Upali  being  the  principal  one.  His  parents  thought  m^idi 
of  a  profession  for  him  by  which  he  might  obtain  a  livelihood 
after  their  death.  They  thought  of  bis  being  a  scribe,  but 
remembered  that  writing  tires  the  fingers :  then  they  thought 
of  his  being  an  accountant,  but  that  would  be  injurious  to  his 
chest :  were  he  to  become  a  painter  that  would  try  his  eyes. 
They  then  reflected,  that  the  sons  of  Sfikya  were  virtuous 
men ;  that  they  were  well  fed  and  comfortably  lodged,  and 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  him  a  priest.  Upali  heard 
his  parents  speaking  on  the  subject,  and  being  pleased  witib 
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the  plan  went  to  his  young  friends  and  proposed  that  ihej 
all  should  become  priests.  The  children  replied^  If  joxx, 
Upali^  become  a  priest  we  also  will  become  priests ;  and  each 
child  requested  his  parents'  permission  to  join  the  priesthood. 
The  whole  of  the  parents  were  pleased  with  the  proposal  of 
the  children^  and  took  them  to  the  priests  who  ordwied  them 
as  noyices  and  gave  them  Upasampada.  In  the  night  the 
children  became  restless  and  cried  for  gruel,  and  for  scmie- 
thing  to  eat,  and  the  priests  endeavoured  to  quiet  them  without 
success.  Bagawa  heard  the  noise,  and  enquired  the  reason  of 
it.  Ananda  ixiformed  him  of  the  circumstances ;  upon  which 
he  assembled  the  priests,  and  enquired  if  they  had  admitted 
persons  to  Upasampada  whom  they  knew  to  be  under  twenty 
years  of  age.  They  acknowledged  that  they  had  done  so : 
upon  which  he  reproyed  them^  stating  that  lads  under  twenty 
years  of  age  were  not  able  to  endure  the  hardships  connected 
with  being  priests,  and  decreed : 

39.  Priests,  it  is  not  proper .  to  admit  to  Upasampada  a 
man  who  is  known  to  be  less  than  twenty  years  of  age. 
Whoever  admits  such  a  person  to  Upasampada  is  guilty  of 
Dukkata. 

A  whole  family  died  of  an  epidemic  disease,  excepting  the 
&ther  and  a  male  child.  They  both  became  priests  (the 
father  Upasampada,  the  child  Samanero)  and  went  out 
together  to  collect  food.  When  any  thing  was  given  to  the 
priest,  the  child  being  near  him  said.  Father,  give  me  some ! 
Father,  give  me  some  I  The  people  observing  this,  mur- 
mured and  said.  These  sons  of  Sakya  are  incontinent.  This 
child  has  been  begotten  on  a  priestess.  The  other  priests, 
hearing  this,  reported  the  case  to  Budha,  who  decreed : 

40.  Priests,  it  is  not  proper  that  a  child  under  five  years 
of  age  should  be  admitted  into  the  priesthood :  he  who  admits 
him  is  guilty  of  Dukkata. 

A  pious  and  faithful  family  who  ministered  to  Ananda 
was  cut  ojBf  by  the  pestilence,  only  two  male  duldren,  under 
five  years  of  age,  being  left.    These  children  having  been 
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accustomed  to  see  the  priests  and  minister  to  .  them^  wept 
because  they  did  not  see  them  as  usual.  Anonda  was  desirous 
of  preserving  the  children  and  admitting  them  into  the  priest- 
hood^ but  they  were  under  the  prescribed  age.  He  mentioned 
the  case  to  Budha,  who  enquired  if  the  children  were  able  to 
drive  away  the  crows.  He  repKed  that  they  were  able. 
Upon  this,  Budha  assembled  the  priests,  and  said : 

41.  Priests,  I  permit  children  under  five  years  of  age  to 
be  admitted  into  the  priesthood,  if  they  be  able  to  drive 
away  the  crows. 

The  priest  Upanando  had  two  Samaneros,  who  living 
together  polluted  each  other.  The  circumstance  becoming 
kno>vn,  Budha  decreed : 

42.  Priests,  two  Samaneros  shall  not  be  under  one  person. 
He  who  receives  two  Samaneros  is  guilty  of  Dukkata. 

Bagawa  spent  the  entire  year  in  Rajagaha,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants complained  that  the  place  was  darkened  with  the  number 
of  priests.  Upon  this  being  reported  to  Budha,  he  determined 
to  visit  Dakkhinigiri,  and  sent  Ananda  to  inform  the  priests 
that  as  many  of  them  as  were  inclined  might  accompany  him. 
They  replied,  Bagawa  has  commanded  us  to  remain  near  our 
superiors  and  preceptors  ten  years.  If  they  go,  we  will 
accompany  them,  otherwise  we  cannot  go.  In  consequence 
of  this  Bagawa  had  few  attendants,  and  upon  his  return  he 
decreed: 

43.  Priests,  I  direct  that  fluent  speaking  and  well  informed 
priests  shall  remain  as  pupils  five  years.  They  who  are  not 
fluent  spealdng  shall  remain  as  pupils  so  long  as  they  live. 

The  qualifications  requisite  to  free  a  priest  of  five  years' 
standing  from  remaining  a  pupil  are;  that  he  be  modest  and 
reverent  in  his  deportment ;  diligent,  intelligent,  free  from 
ecclesiastical  censure,  orthodox,  learned,  wise,  well  acquaint- 
ed with  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  able  distinctly,  clearly,  and 
in  proper  order,  to  recite  the  two  Pratimokshas. 

Bagawa  having  resided  in  Bajagaha  as  long  as  he  thought 
it  advisable,  left  that  place  to  visit  his  native  city  Eapila 
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Wattliun,  and  arriying  there  abode  in  a  Nigrodha  grove. 
The  mother  of  Bahula  (Gbutama's  wife  prior  to  his  becoming 
a  priest))  said  to  Rahula^  Your  father  is  come,  go  and  ask  for 
your  inheritance.  Then  Prince  B^ula  went  to  Budha,  and 
standing  before  him  said.  Pleasant  is  your  shadow,  Samana. 
Budha  then  rose  from  his  seat  and  departed ;  but  Rahula  fol- 
lowed him  sayings  Samana,  give  me  my  inheritance  I  Samana, 
give  me  my  inheritance !  Then  Budha  called  Sariputta  and 
said,  Sariputta,  admit  Prince  Rahula  into  the  priesthood. 
Sariputta  enquired  in  what  manner  he  should  ordain  him : 
upon  which  Budha  assembled  the  priests,  and  said : 

44.  Priests,  I  direct  that  a  Samanero  shall  be  ordained 
by  thrice  repeating  the  Saranas.  And  thus  shall  he  be 
ordained.  First,  let  the  head  and  beard  be  shaved,  yellow 
robes  put  on,  and  one  shoulder  being  bared,  let  (the  candidate) 
worship  the  feet  of  the  priests,  kneel  down  and  with  joined 
hands  say,  I  take  refuge  in  Budha,  I  take  refuge  in  the  doc- 
trine, I  take  refuge  in  the  priesthood.  A  second  time  I  take 
refuge  in  Budha,  a  second  time  I  take  refuge  in  the  doctrine, 
a  second  time  I  take  refuge  in  the  priesthood.  A  third  time 
I  take  reRige  in  Budha,  a  third  time  I  take  refuge  in  the 
doctrine,  a  third  time  I  take  refuge  in  the  priesthood.  I  direct 
priests,  that  by  this  thrice  repeating  the  Saranas,  a  Samanero 
shall  be  ordained. 

Sariputta  accordingly  ordained  Prince  Bahula  a  priest. 

The  king  Suddhodano,  Budha's  father,  came  to  him  and 
having  worshipped  him  sat  down  and  said,  I  have  to  solicit  a 
boon.  He  then  stated  that  he  experienced  much  sorrow 
when  Goutama  became  a  priest :  that  this  was  much  increased 
when  Ananda  joined  the  priesthood,  and  that  the  ordination 
of  Bahula,  whom  he  loved  with  the  most  tender  affection,  was 
like  tearing  off  the  skin  and  crushing  the  bones  and  marrow  ; 
and  requested  that  in  future  no  person  should  be  admitted 
into  the  priesthood,  unless  he  had  first  obtained  the  consent  of 
his  parents.  Budha  consoled  his  father  by  explaining  his 
doctrines  to  him,  and  when  the  king  retired,  he  assembled  his 
priests,  and  said : 
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45.  Priests,  no  person  should  be  received  into  the  priest^ 
hood  who  has  not  previously  received  the  eonsentc^  his  parents. 
He  who  receives  him  is  guilty  of  Dukkata. 

Afterwards  Budlm  left  Ejq)ila  Watfhu  and  goingto  Sawatti 
resided  at  Jetawany.  At  that  time  a  family  who  ministered 
to  S&riputta  brought  one  of  their  s(ms  to  him  and  requested 
that  he  wouldreceivehim  as  a  Samanera  %riputta,  although 
desirous  to  meet  their  wishes,  remembered  that  Budha  had 
prohibited  any  priest  having  m(»re  than  one  Samanero  under 
his  charge,  and  he  already  had  Bahula.  He  stated  the  ctr^ 
cumstance  to  Budha,  who  decreed : 

46.  I  permit,  priests,  that  an  eloquent  and  well  informed 
priest  may  have  two  Samaneros  under  his  care,  or  as  many 
as  he  is  able  to  advise  and  instruct. 

The  Samaneros  then  desired  to  know  what  precepts  they 
were  to  observe,  and  upon  its  being  repcMrted  to  Budha,  he 
decreed : 

47.  I  direct,  priests,  that  Samaneros  shall  be  taught  these 
ten  precepts,  and  obey  them:  To  abstain  from  destroying 
life:  to  abstain  from  theft :  to  abstain  firom  incontinence:  to 
abstain  from  lying:  to  abstain  from  intoxicating  liquors: 
to  abstain  from  taking  food  aft;er  mid-day :  to  abstain  firom 
dancing,  singing,  playing  on  musical  instruments  and  thea- 
trical representations :  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  flowers, 
garlands,  perfumes  and  cosmetics :  to  abstain  £rom  the  use  of 
high  or  large  couches ;  and  to  abstain  from  receiving  gold  or 
silver.  I  direct  priests,  that  Samanaros  shall  be  taught  these 
ten  precepts,  and  be  subject  to  them. 

Some  Samaneros  became  careless,  and  disrespectful  and 
disobedient  to  the  priests.  This  being  reported  to  Budha,  he 
decreed : 

48.  Priests,  I  direct  that  Samaneros  guilty  of  the  five  acts 
following,  shall  be  subject  to  Penal  Discipline  (qg)«>99o 
danda  kamman)  namely,  if  they  strive  to  diminish  the  pros- 
perity of  the  priests ;  to  render  them  uncomfor^ble ;  to  remove 
them  from   their   dwellings;  if  they  speak  insolently  and 
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abusively  to  the  priests;  or  if  they  excite  dissensions  between 
priests;  I  direct,  priests,  that  for  any  of  these  five  offences  a 
Samanero  shall  be  placed  under  penal  discipline. 

The  priests  were  doubtftil  how  this  discipline  should  be 
exercised:  upon  which  Budha  decreed: 

49.  I  direct,  priests,  that  they  shall  be  placed  under  an 
interdict,  ( tfiQd^^  a  restraint  or  prohibition  respecting  the 
performance  of  certain  actions  or  being  in  certain  places.) 

Some  priests  prohibited  Samaneros  from  being  in  any  part 
of  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  Monastery.  In  consequence 
of  which  some  of  them  ceased  to  be  priests,  while  others  joined 
other  religious  bodies.  This  was  reported  to  Budha,  who 
decreed : 

50.  It  is  not  proper,  priests,  to  prohibit  an  entrance  into 
the  entire  grounds  connected  with  the  priest's  residence :  who- 
ever does  so  is  guilty  of  Dukkata.  I  permit  priests,  that 
entrance  into  the  place  where  the  Upadya  lives,  or  to  which  he 
returns,  may  be  interdicted. 

Some  priests  placed  an  interdict  on  the  door  of  the  mouth 
(i.  e.  prohibited  the  Samanero  from  eating  or  drinking),  and 
when  persons  brought  conjee  and  rice  for  the  use  of  the  priests, 
they  invited  the  Samaneros  to  partake  thereof.  They  replied. 
We  cannot,  friends :  we  are  prohibited  by  the  priests.  The 
people  were  much  dissatisfied  with  this  conduct.  The  circmn- 
fltance  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Budha,  who  decreed : 

51.  It  is.  not  proper,  priests,  to  prohibit  (the  Samaneros) 
from  eating.     He  who  does  so  is  guilty  of  Dukkata. 

Some  of  the  six  class  priests,  (that  is,  a  fraternity  of  six 
principal  priests,  who  had  many  disciples  and  adherents  among 
the  junior  priests)  placed  Samaneros  under  an  interdict  with- 
out the  authority  or  privity  of  the  Samaneros' Upadya:  and 
when  the  Upadya  sought  for  them,  saying.  Where  are  our  Sa- 
maneros, we  do  not  see  them;  they  were  informed  that  the  six 
class  priests  had  put  them  under  an  inderdict.  They  com- 
plained to  Budha,  who  decreed : 

52.  It  is  not  proper,  priests,  to  put  (a  Samanero)  under  an 
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interdict  without  the  conciirrence  of  the  Upadyo:  whoever  does 
00  is  guilty  of  Dukkata. 

Some  of  the  six  class  priests  enticed  the  Samaneros  to  leave 
their  own  Upadyas  and  wait  upon  them,  so  that  those  Upadyas 
had  to  bring  water,  &c.,  and  wait  on  themselves*  TUs  was 
reported  to  Budha,  who  decreed : 

63.  It  is  not  proper,  priests,  to  entice  the  attendants  of 
other  priests;  whoever  does  so  is  guilty  of  Dukkata. 

A  Samanero  seduced  a  priestess.  The  priests  oon^Iained 
to  Budha,  who  decreed : 

64.  I  direct,  priests,  that  a  Samanero  who  is  guilty  of  the 
ten  following  crimes  shall  be  expelled  the  priesthood.  If 
he  destroy  life ;  if  he  take  that  which  is  not  given  to  him;  if 
he  be  incontinent ;  if  he  speak  lies ;  if  he  drink  intoxicating 
liquors ;  if  he  speak  evil  of  Budha ;  if  he  speak  evil  of  the  doc- 
trine ;  if  bespeak  evil  of  the  priests ;  if  he  be  heterodox ;  if  he 
debauch  a  priestess.  I  direot,  priests,  to  expel  irom  the  priest- 
hood (.^oo6^e3^o  ndsetun  to  kill,  destroy)  a  Samanero  guilty  of 
any  of  these  ten  crimes. 

A  eunuch  was  admitted  into  the  priesthood,  but  continued 
to  act  as  a  catamite.     Budha  decreed : 

66.  Priests,  if  a  eunuch  have  not  received  Upasampada  it 
should  not  be  given  to  him :  or  if  he  have  received  Upasampada 
he  shall  be  expelled. 

A  person  of  an  ancient  family  who  had  been  educated  in 
luxury  became  exceedingly  poor,  and  did  not  know  how  to 
obtain  a  subsistence :  being  quite  unfit  for  business  of  any 
kind,  seeing  that  the  priests  fitred  well,  he  determined  to  shave 
his  head  and  assmne  the  priestly  gaarb.  He  accordingly  put 
on  the  yellow  robes,  took  a  begging  bowl  in  his  hand  and 
going  to  a  Monastery  represented  himself  to  be  a  priest  of 
Budha,  but  he  was  soon  detected,  being  unacqui^^ted  witii 
the  rules  of  the  priesthood.  The  case  being  investigated  by 
TJpali  was  reported  to  Budha,  who  decreed : 

66.  If  a  person  fraudulently  dwell  with  the  priests  (he  not 
^ving  been  adnata  as  a  Samanero)  if  he  have  not  received 
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Upasampada  he  shall  not  receive  it :  or  if  he  have  received 
Upasampada  he  shall  be  expelled. 

57.  Aperson  who  has  left  the  priesthood  and  joinedanother 
religious  fraternity^  if  he  have  not  received  Upasampada  shall 
not  receive  it :  or  if  he  have  received  Upasampada  he  shall 
be  expelled. 

[The  next  law  is  introduced  by  a  tale  respecting  a  Nago. 
These  are  represented  as  immense  snakes  of  the  Cobra 
Capella  tribe^  but  of  miraculous  power^  and  altogether 
distinct  from  the  common  snake  species :  they  have  a  peculiar 
residence  of  their  own  where  they  possess  immense  riches. 
They  can  assume  the  human  form^  intermarry  with  the  human 
race  and  have  children  by  them :  yet  their  natural  form  is 
serpentine.  Budhist  legends  abound  with  tales  respecting 
them.] 

A  Nago  was  entirely  disgusted  with  being  of  a  serpentine 
race^  and  thought.  How  can  I  speedily  escape  from  this  state^ 
and  became  a  human  being.  He  reflected  on  the  purity  and 
holiness  of  the  Budhist  priests,  and  concluded  that  if  he  could 
be  received  into  the  priesthood  and  receive  Upasampada  his 
object  would  be  accomplished.  He  therefore  assumed  the 
form  of  a  young  man,  and  going  to  a  Monastery  requested 
admission  into  the  priesthood.  He  was  admitted  and  after- 
wards received  Upasampada,  and  lived  with  another  priest 
in  a  room  at  the  extremity  of  the  Monastery.  It  is  said, 
that  the  Nagas  can  only  retain  the  human  form  while  they 
exercise  consciousness,  but  if  they  fall  so  soundly  asleep  as  to 
be  unconscious,  the  serpentine  form  is  developed.  The  priest 
who  lived  in  the  room  with  the  Nago  rose  very  early  and  went 
into  the  open  air ;  upon  his  departure  the  Nago  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep,  and  his  natural  form  being  developed,  his  body 
filled  the  entire  room  and  part  of  it  extended  beyond  the 
window.  The  priest  who  had  gone  out  being  desirous  of 
returning  to  his  room,  opening  the  door  saw  this  immense 
snake  and  shrieked  with  terror.  The  whole  Monastery  was 
alarmed,  and  the  Nago  awaking  assumed  the  humftn  form- 
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Upon  being  questioned  he  stated  who  he  was,  and  his  reaaon 
for  wishing  to  become  a  priest.  The  priests  infonned  Budha 
of  the  circumstance,  who  convened  an  assembly  of  the  priests^ 
and  told  the  Nago  that  his  desire  to  become  a  priest  could  not 
be  accomplished;  but  that  if  he  religiously  observed  the  Upos- 
atha  (Poya)  days  he  would  escape  from  the  serpentine  race 
and  soon  be  bom  as  a  human  being,    Budha  then  decreed: 

58.  An  animal,  priests,  who  has  not  obtained  Upasampada 
shall  not  receive  it :  or  if  he  have  obtained  Upasampada  he 
shall  be  expelled. 

A  yoimg  man  had  killed  his  mother,  and  being  tortured 
with  remorse,  hoped  by  becoming  a  priest  to  escape  from  the 
consequences  of  his  crime.  He  accordingly  applied  for  ad- 
mission, but  the  case  of  the  Nago  having  taught  the  priests 
caution,  he  was  examined  by  Upali  and  the  case  was  reported 
to  Budha,  who  decreed  : 

59.  Priests,  a  matricide  who  has  not  obtained  Upasam- 
pada shall  not  receive  it :  or  if  he  have  received  Upasampada 
he  shall  be  expelled: 

[The  following  laws  are  introduced  by  a  slight  notice  of 
the  reason  of  their  being  enacted,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
preceding :  these  introductions  are  omitted,  as  they  contain 
nothing  of  interest.] 

60.  A  parricide,  priests,  who  has  not  obtained  Upasam- 
pada shall  not  receive  it :  or  if  he  have  obtained  Upasampada 
he  shall  be  expelled. 

61.  Priests,  he  who  has  killed  a  Rabat,  if  he  have  not 
obtained  Upasampada,  he  shall  not  receive  it :  if  he  have 
obtained  Upasampada  he  shall  be  expelled. 

62.  Priests,  he  who  has  violated  a  priestess,  if  he  have  not 
obtained  Upasampada  he  shall  not  receive  it:  if  he  have 
obtidned  Upasampada  he  shall  be  expelled. 

63.  Priests,  he  who  promotes  schism  among  the  priests, 
if  he  have  not  obtained  Upasampada  he  shall  not  receive  it : 
if  he  have  obtained  Upasampada  he  shall  be  expelled. 

64.  Priests,  he  who  draws  blood  from  the  person  of  Budha, 
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if  he  have  not  obtained  Upasampada  shall  not  receive  it :  or 
if  he  have  obtdned  Upasampada  he  shall  be  expelled. 

Some  persons  who  were  without  an  Upadya  received  Upa- 
sampada.    Upon  this  being  reported  to  Budha,  he  decreed : 

65.  Priests,  Upasampada  shall  not  be  given  to  one  who 
has  not  an  Upadya :  he  who  gives  Upasampada  to  such  is 
guilty  of  Dukkata. 

Some  gave  Upasampada  to  persons  who  took  the  whole 
Sangho  as  Upadya :  upon  which  Budha  decreed. 

66.  Priests,  Upasampada  shall  not  be  given  to  any  one 
who  has  the  Sangho  as  an  Upadya :  he  who  gives  the  Upa- 
sampada is  guilty  of  Dukkata. 

Some  gave  Upasampada  to  persons  who  took  a  number  of 
priests,  less  than  a  Sangho,  as  Upadya.  This  being  reported 
to  Budha,  he  decreed: 

67.  Priests,  Upasampada  shall  not  be  given  to  any  one 
having  a  number  of  priests  less  than  a  Sangho  as  Upadya ; 
he  who  gives  the  Upasampada  is  guilty  of  Dukkata. 

Some  persons  received  Upasampada  having  improper  per- 
sons as  Upadya.     This  being  reported  to  Budha,  he  decreed: 

68.  Priests,  Upasampada  shall  not  be  given  to  any  persons 
having  for  Upadya  a  eunuch ;  one  furtively  living  with  the 
priests  (an  imposter);  one  who  has  united  himself  to  another 
fraternity  ;  one  who  is  an  animal ;  a  matricide;  a  parricide;  a 
murderer  of  a  Bahat;  a  violater  of  a  priestess ;  a  schismatic ; 
one  who  has  drawn  blood  from  the  person  of  Budha ;  or  one 
who  is  an  hermaphrodite.  He  who  gives  the  Upasampada 
is  guilty  of  Dukkata. 

Some  persons  were  admitted  to  Upasampada  who  had  not 
been  furnished  with  the  bowl,  robes,  and  other  articles  which 
a  priest  should  possess,  in  consequence  of  which  Budha 
decreed : 

69.  Priests,  Upasampada  shall  not  be  given  to  a  person 
who  is  without  a  bowl :  he  who  gives  the  Upasampada  is 
guilty  of  Dukkata. 

70.  Priests,  Upasampada  shall  not  be  given  to  a  person 
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who  is  not  provided  with  the  robes :  he  who  gives  the  Upa- 
sampada  is  guilty  of  Dukkata* 

71.  Priests^  Upasampada  shall  not  be  given  to  a  person 
who  is  not  provided  both  with  a  bowl  and  the  robes  :  he  who 
gives  the  Upasampada  is  guilty  of  Dukkata. 

72.  Priests^  Upasampada  shall  not  be  ^ven  to  a  person 
who  has  a  boirowed  bowl :  he  who  gives  the  Upasampada  is 
guilty  of  Dukkata. 

73.  Priests^  Upasampada  shall  not  be  given  to  a  person 
who  has  borrowed  robes :  he  who  gives  the  Upasampada  is 
guilty  of  Dukkata. 

74.  Priests,  Upasampada  shall  not  be  given  to  a  person 
whose  bowl  and  robes  are  borrowed,  he  who  gives  the  Upa« 
sampada  is  guilty  of  Dukkata. 

The  priests  admitted  to  Upasampada  persons  who  were 
maimed,  deformed,  diseased^  or  of  known  bad  character :  these 
<urcumstances  having  been  reported  to  Budha,  he  decreed : 

75.  Priests,  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to  Upasampada, 
whose  feet  or  hands,  or  feet  and  hands,  have  been  amputated ; 
whose  nose  or  ears,  or  nose  and  ears  have  been  cut  off; 
whose  finger  or  thumb  has  been  amputated ;  whose  tendons 
have  been  out  (so  as  to  produce  lameness);  whose  fingers  are 
joined  together  (so  that  they  cannot  be  separated  from  each 
other) ;  who  is  hump-backed ;  who  is  a  dwarf,  or  who  has  a 
swelling  in  the  neck ;  who  has  been  branded,  flogged,  or  out« 
lawed ;  who  has  a  swollen  leg ;  an  evil  disease ;  an  offensive 
personal  odour;  who  is  blind  with  one  eye ;  deformed ;  lame ; 
who  is  a  paralytic ;  maimed;  decrepid;  blind  with  both  eyes; 
diunb;deaf;  blind  and  dumb;  blind  and  deaf;  deaf  and  dumb; 
or  blind,  deaf  and  dumb :  he  who  gives  the  Upasampada  is 
guilty  of  Dukkata. 

The  six  class  priests  received  as  resident  pupils  priests  who 
w^re  of  irregular  conduct  (^^shameless"  priests)  Budha  ordained : 

76.  Priests,  Nissayo  (the  privilege  of  residence  as  a  pupil) 
shall  not  be  given  to  shameless  persons :  he  who  gives  it  is 
guilty  of  Dukkata. 
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Some  priests  went  to  reside  as  pupils  with  priests  of  irre- 
gular life  and  these  soon  became  shameless  and  wicked  priests : 
Budha  decreed : 

77.  Priests,  no  one  shall  reside  as  a  pupil  with  a  shame- 
less priest :  he  who  does  so  is  guilty  of  Dukkata. 

The  priests  then  enquired,  how  they  could  ascertain  that 
Ae  priests,  whether  preceptors  or  pupils,  were  irregidar  in 
tiieir  conduct.     Budha  decreed : 

78.  Priests,  I  permit  a  residence  of  four  or  five  days 
until  the  character  of  the  priest  is  ascertained. 

A  junior  priest  travelling  through  Kosul  thought,  Bagawa 
has  decreed  that  junior  priests  shall  live  with  their  preceptors. 
I  am  a  junior  priest,  and  am  alone  on  my  journey,  what 
ought  I  to  do?  The  case  was  reported  to  Budha,  who  decreed : 

79.  Priests,  I  permit  that  when  a  priest  on  a  journey 
cannot  be  with  a  preceptor,  he  may  reside  apart  from  him. 

Two  priests  were  travelling  through  Kosul,  and  one  was 
detained  on  the  road  by  sickness.  He,  being  a  junior,  ought 
to  reside  imder  the  inspection  of  a  preceptor,  and  he  was 
doubtful  what  he  ought  to  do :  Budha  decreed : 

80.  Priests^  I  permit  a  sick  priest,  who  cannot  be  under 
the  inspection  of  a  preceptor,  to  remain  alone  ( without 
inspection.) 

A  junior  priest  who  attended  on  the  above  mentioned  sick 
priest,  also  reflected  that  he  himself  was  a  priest,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  precepts  of  Budha^  ought  to  live  under  the  in- 
spection of  a  preceptor.  He  enquired  what  he  ought  to  do : 
Budha  decreed : 

81.  Priests,  I. permit  that  a  priest,  ministering  to  a  sick 
priest,  may  remain  without  being  under  inspection,  if  he 
cannot  be  with  a  preceptor. 

A  priest  redding  in  a  wilderness  found  it  conducive  to  hem 
spiritual  welfare  to  remain  there :  but  he  was  one  who  oi^t 
to  liv^  under  the  direction  of  a  precq>tor.  He  remembered 
the  precept,  and  was  doubtftil  rejecting  the  course  he  or^t 
to  adopt.    The  case  bemg  reported  to  Budha,  he  decreed : 
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82.  Priests^  if  a  residence  in  a  wilderness  appears  to  be 
for  the  welfare  of  a  priest,  and  if  he  have  no  preceptor  there 
with  whom  he  may  live,  he  may  continue  without  being  under 
inspection,  saying  within  himself.  Whenever  a  suitable  person 
arrives  I  will  dwell  with  him. 

.  Maha  K&ssapa  was  Upadya  to  a  person  who  sought  to 
pbt^  Upasampada,  and  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Ananda  re- 
questing him  to  come  and  recite  the  formulary.  Ananda 
thought,  I  ^cannot  presume  to  pronounce  the  name  (his 
proper  name  when  he  was  a  layman)  of  the  Tero :  I  reverence 
the  Tero.     The  case  was  submitted  to  Budha,  who  decreed: 

83.  Priests,  I  permit  the  Gotra  (of  the  Upadya)  to  be 
used  in  reciting  the  formulary. 

[That  is,  instead  of  saying  N  desires  to  receive  Upasam- 
pada  under  Pipili  as  his  Upadya,  he  may  use  the  name  given 
when  he  became  priest,  and  say,  N  desires  to  receive  Upa- 
sampada  under  Maha  E&ssapa  as  Upadya.  The  object  was  to 
avoid  pronouncing  the  proper  name  of  the  Upadya,  which 
would  be  regarded  as  claiming  an  equality  with  him.] 

There  were  two  candidates  for  Upasampada  having  Maha 
K&ssapa  as  their  Upadya :  a  contest  arose  respecting  the  one 
to  be  first  ordained,  as  he  would  be  the  senior,  the  privileges 
of  seniority  being  considerable.     Budha  decreed: 

84.  Priests,  I  permit  two  persons  to  be  named  in  the 
same  formulary. 

That  is,  both  names  to  be  joined :  as  M  and  N  desire  to 
receive  Upasampada,  &c,  by  which  means  they  would  stand 
on  an  equality. 

There  were  several  candidates  for  Upasampada  under 
different  Upadyas:  they  contended  who  should  be  ordained 
first,  and  the  Upadyas  thought  they  might  all  be  included  in 
the  same  formulary.  The  case  was  reported  to  Budha,  who 
decreed: 

85.  Priests,  I  permit  two  or  three  to  be  included  in  one 
formulary,  if  they  have  the  same  Upadya,  but  not  if  the 
Upadyas  be  different 
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When  Kumara  Kassapa  received  Upasampada,  his  age  was 
computed  from  his  conception  in  the  womb  of  his  mother^  so 
that  he  had  not  lived  twenty  years  from  the  time  of  his  having 
been  brought  forth  from  the  womb.  As  Budha  had  decreed 
that  no  person  should  receive  Upasampada  who  was  not  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  became  doubtful  respecting  the  vadility  of 
his  ordination.    The  case  was  submitted  to  Budha,  who  said: 

Priests,  whenever  the  first  thought  or  first  perception  is 
produced  in  the  womb  of  the  mother,  then  there  is  Jati  (birth, 
or  commencement  of  life.) 

86.  Priests,  I  permit  Upasampada  to  be  given  twenty 
years  after  conception  in  the  womb. 

Some  priests  were  seen  afflicted  with  idcers,  and  other 
diseases.     The  case  was  reported  to  Budha,  who  decreed  : 

87.  I  direct,  priests,  that  when  Upasampada  is  to  be  given, 
enquiry  shall  be  made  respecting  the  13  disqualifications  for 
ordination:  and  the  enquiry  shall  be  in  this  manner :  Have  you 
any  of  these  diseases,  leprosy,  ulcers,  dry  itch,  consumption, 
epilepsy  ?  Are  you  a  human  being  ?  Are  you  a  male  ?  A  free- 
man? Out  of  debt  ?  Are  you  not  in  the  king's  service  (a  soldier, 
&c.)?  Have  you  the  permission  of  your  parents  ?  Are  you  full 
twenty  years  of  age  ?  Have  you  the  bowl  and  robes  complete  ? 
What  is  your  name  ?  What  is  the  name  of  your  Upadya  ? 

The  candidates  for  Upasampada  were  questioned  at  the 
time  of  ordination  respecting  the  disqualifications  before  re- 
cited, but  they  were  timid  and  abashed,  and  unable  to  give 
suitable  answers.     Budha  decreed : 

88.  Priests,  I  direct  that  the  candidates  shall  first  be 
instructed,  and  afterwards  questioned  respecting  the  dis- 
qualifications. 

The  candidates  were  instructed  on  these  points  in  the 
midst  of  the  Sangho,  but  from  timidity  and  bashfulness  they 
could  not  give  suitable  answers.  Budha  decreed  : 

89.  Priests,  I  direct  that  the  instruction  shall  be  given 
apart,  but  that  they  be  questioned  respecting  the  disquali- 
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fications  in  the  midst  of  the  Sangho:  and  in  this  form  they 
shall  be  instructed.  First,  the  candidate  is  to  obtain  an  IJpa- 
dya :  after  an  Upadya  has  been  obtained  he  must  be  informed 
respecting  the  bowl  and  robes :  This  is  thy  bowl;  this  is  thy 
Sanghati,  this  thy  Uttarasangho :  this  thy  Antarawasako 
(names  of  the  three  robes).    Gro,  and  stand  in  that  place. 

Unlearned  and  unskilful  priests  gave  the  preparatory 
instructions,  in  consequence  of  which  the  candidates  were 
timid  and  bashful,  and  could  not  answer  correctly.  Budha 
decreed : 

90.  Priests,  an  unlearned  and  unskilfal  person  shall  not 
give  the  preparatory  instructions  :*if  he  do  so,  he  is  guilty  of 
Dukkata.  I  direct,  priests,  that  a  person  learned  and  skilful 
shall  give  the  instructions. 

Persons  who  had  not  been  appointed  by  the  Sangho  gave 
the  preparatory  instructions.     Budha  decreed  : 

91.  Priests,  a  person  who  has  not  been  appointed  (by  the 
Sangho)  shall  not  give  the  instructions :  if  he  instruct  he  is 
guilty  of  Dukkata.  I  direct,  priests,  that  instruction  shall 
be  given  by  a  person  appointed  for  that  purpose.  And  thus, 
priests,  shall  he  be  appointed :  the  appointment  may  be  by  a 
self-nomination,  or  by  the  nomination  of  another  person* 
How  is  the  appointment  to  be  by  a  self-nomination?  A  learned 
and  skilful  priest  shall  thus  address  the  Sangho,  Hear  me. 
Lord  Sangho !  M  seeks  Upasampada  under  N  as  his  superior. 
If  it  be  a  convenient  time  for  the  Sangho,  I  will  instruct 
M.  Thus  he  nominates  himself.  How  should  one  person  nomi- 
nate another?  A  learned  and  skilful  priest  shall  thus  address 
the  Sangho :  Hear  me.  Lord  Sangho  1  M  seeks  Upasampada 
under  N  as  his  superior.  If  it  be  a  convenient  time  for  the  San- 
gho, A  will  instruct  M.  Thus  one  person  nominates  another. 
Then  the  priest  thus  nominated  is  to  go  to  the  candidate  and 
say,  M,  attend.  This  is  a  season  for  you  to  speak  the  truth 
and  state  things  as  they  are.  When  you  are  questioned  in 
the  Sangho,  if  you  know  the  thing  to  be  so,  say  It  is.     If 
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you  know  it  is  not  80^  say  It  is  not  Do  not  be  timid  or 
bashfuL  They  will  thus  question  you^  Have  you  any  of  these 
diseases:  leprosy^  ulcers^  dry  itch,  consumption,  epilepsy? 
Are  you  a  human  being?  Are  you  a  male?  Are  you  a  free 
man?  Are  you  out  of  debt?  Are  you  in  the  king's  service?  Have 
you  the  permission  of  your  parents  ?  Are  you  fully  twenty 
years  of  age  ?  Have  you  the  bowl  and  robes  complete?  What 
is  your  name?  What  is  the  name  of  your  Upadya?  Then 
separating,  the  person  who  has  given  the  instruction  shall  come 
first,  and  addressing  the  Sangho,  say.  Hear  me,  Lord  Sangho ! 
this  M  seeks  Upasampada  under  N  as  his  superior:  he  has  been 
instructed  by  me:  if  it  be  a  convenient  time  for  the  Sangho,  M 
will  approach.  He  wiU  then  say.  Come!  and  the  candidate 
having  removed  his  robe  from  one  shoulder,  and  worshipped 
the  feet  of  the  priests,  shall  kneel  down,  and  with  uplifted 
hands  he'shall  request  Upasampada,  saying.  Lord  Sangho,  I 
request  Upasampada.  Compassionate  me.  Lord  Sangho,  and 
raise  me  up.  A  second  time.  Lord  Sangho,  I  request  Upa- 
sampada. Compassionate  me.  Lord  Sangho,  and  raise  me  up. 
A  third  time.  Lord  Sangho,  I  request  Upasampada.  Com- 
passionate me.  Lord  Sangho,  and  raise  me  up.  A  learned 
and  skilftil  priest  shall  then  announce  it  to  the  Sangho,  saying. 
Hear  me.  Lord  Sangho  I  this  M  requests  Upasampada,  hav- 
ing N  as  his  Upadya :  if  it  be  a  convenient  time  for  the 
Sangho,  I  will  question  M  respecting  the  disqualifications. 
M,  attend  I  this  is  a  season  for  you  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
state  things  as  they  are.  I  question  you  respecting  that 
which  you  know :  if  it  be  so,  say  It  is.  If  it  be  not  so,  say 
It  is  not.  Have  you  any  of  these  diseases :  leprosy,  ulcers, 
dry  itch,  consumption,  epilepsy?  Are  you  a  human  being? 
Are  you  a  male?  Are  you  a  free  man?  Are  you  out  of  debt? 
Are  you  in  the  king's  service?  Have  you  the  permission  of 
your  parents  ?  Are  you  fully  twenty  years  of  age?  Have  you 
the  bowl  and  robes  complete?  What  is  your  name?  What  is 
the  name  of  your  Upadya  ?    A  learned  and  skilful  priest  will 
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then  address  the  Sangbo^  raying.  Hear  me.  Lord  Sangbol  M 
seeks  Upasampada,  having  N  for  his  Upadya:  he  is  free  finom 
the  disqualifications,  and  has  the  bowl  and  robes  complete. 
M  seeks  Upasampada  from  the  Sangho^  having  N  for  \aA 
Upadja.  If  it  be  a  convenient  time  the  Sangho  will  giant 
Upasampada  to  M,  havii^  N  for  his  Upadya:  this  is  an- 
nounced. Hear  me.  Lord  Sangho !  this  M  seeks  Upasam- 
pada,  having  N  for  his  Upadya:  he  is  free  from  the  disqnalifi* 
cations,  and  has  the  bowl  and  robes  complete.  This  M 
requests  the  Sangho  to  grant  him  Upasampada,  havix^  N  fw 
Upadya.  The  Sangho  grants  Upaeampadft  to  M,  having  N 
for  his  Upadya.  Any  venerable  one  who  consents  to  the 
giving  Upasampada  to  M,  having  N  for  his  Upadya,  will 
remain  silent:  he  who  dissents  will  speak.  I  state  the  same 
a  second  time:  Hear  me.  Lord  Sangho !  &c.  I  state  the  same 
a  third  time,  Hear  me.  Lord  Sangho!  &c.  M  receives 
Upasampada  from  the  Sangho,  having  N.  for  his  Upadya. 
The  Sangho  assents,  and  therefore  is  silent;  and  thus  I 
receive  it.  Instruction  shall  then  be  given  req>ecting  the 
measuring  the  shadow  (of  the  sun);  the  several  seasons,  the 
divisions  of  the  day,  and  concerning  the  uses  of  the  whole  of 
these.  Also  information  must  be  given  respecting  the  fonr 
principles  on  which  the  priesthood  is  founded:  vix.  1:  The 
priesthood  is  for  the  purpose  of  living  upon  food  collected  as 
alms.  This  is  that  to  which  you  are  to  attend  as  long  as  you 
live.  2  :  The  priesthood  is  for  the  purpose  of  wearing  gar- 
ments made  of  cast  away  cloth.  This  is  that  to  which  you 
are  to  attend  so  long  as  you  live,  3:  The  priesthood  is 
for  the  purpose  of  residing  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  To  this  you 
are  to  attend  so  long  as  you  live.  4 :  Hie  priesthood  is  for 
the  purpose  of  using  as  medicine  the  urine  of  homed  cattle. 
To  this  you  are  to  attend  so  long  as  you  live.  [To  each  of 
these  the  extras  («f  €G^(^^Q9G^to9)  are  added^  for  which  see 
p.  24.] 

The  new  priests,  after  receiving  Upasampada,  w^re  dismissed 
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separately^  without  being  mstructed  in  the  four  obligations 
incumbent  on  them.  One  of  them  was  met  by  the  woman 
who  had  been  his  wife,  and  yielded  to  her  solioitations.  The 
<»tse  was  reported  to  Budha,  who  decreed : 

92.  Priests,  I  direct  that  when  Upasampada  has  been 
given,  the  four  acts  improper  to  be  done  by  a  priest  shall  be 
explained  to  him.  1 :  The  ordained  priest  shall  not  have 
sexual  interoourse  even  with  an  animal:  he  who  has  sexuiU 
intercourse  ceases  to  be  a  priest,  a  son  of  Sakya.  As  when 
a  man  is  decajatated  the  body  is  no  loiter  capable  of  life,  so 
the  priest  having  this  intercourse  is  no  longer  a  priest,  a  son 
of  Sakya.  This  act  is  unlawful  so  long  as  you  live.  2 :  The 
ordained  priest  shall  not  take,  with  a  dishonest  intention,  any 
thing  which  is  not  given  to  him,  not  even  a  blade  ot  grass. 
If  any  priest  with  a  dishonest  intention  AsH.  take  a  pada,  or 
the  value  of  a  pada,  or  more  than  a  pada,  which  is  not  given 
to  him,  he  ceases  to  be  a  priest,  a  son  of  Sakya.  As  aseared 
leaf  separated  from  its  stalk  is  no  longer  ca^mble  of  v^etating, 
even  so  a  priest  who,  with  a  di^onest  intention  takes  a  pada, 
or  the  value  of  a  pada,  or  more  than  a  pada,  which  is  not  given 
to  him,  ceases  to  be  a  priest,  a  son  of  Sakya.  This  act  is 
unlawful  so  long  as  you  Eve.  3  :  The  ordained  priest  shaU 
not  willingly  take  away  the  life  of  any  being,  not  even  of  an 
insect.  Any  priest  who  shall  wilfiilly  destroy  human  life, 
even  by  causing  abortion,  ceases  to  be  a  priest,  a  son  of  Sakya. 
As  a  large  rock  eplit  into  two  cannot  again  be  united,  even 
so  a  priest  who  wilfully  destroys  the  life  of  a  human  being, 
ceases  to  be  a  priest,  a  son  of  Sakya.  This  act  is  unlawful 
so  long  as  you  live.  4 :  An  ordained  priest  shall  not  boast 
of  high  spiritual  attainments,  even  if  it  be  by  saying,  I  delight 
in  solitude.  Any  priest  who  with  an  evil  design  and  boasting, 
shall  untruly  and  falsely  profess  to  have  high  spiritual  attain- 
ments, whether  abstract  meditation(^S)»€no  jhanan),  freedom 
firom  the  passions  (Ss^So^S^o  wimokkhan),  unbroken  tranquil- 
lity (eo&oSo  samadhin),  attainment  either  of  the  paths  to 
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Nirwana  or  to  the  results  of  those  paths^  ceases  to  be  ai  priests 
a  son  of  Sakja^  Even  as  the  pahn  tree  when  its  top  is  cut 
off  cannot  flourish  again,  so  the  priest  who  with  an  evil  design 
and  boasting,  shall  untruly  and  falsely  profess  to  have  high 
spiritual  attainments,  ceases  to  be  a  priest,  a  son  of  Sakya. 
This  act  is  unlawftd  so  long  as  you  live. 

A  priest  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  fault  and  pkced  under 
discipline,  would  not  acknowledge  himself  guilty,  but  left  the 
priesthood.  Afterwards  he  repented  and  sought  to  be  re*ad- 
mitted.     The  case  was  reported  to  Budha,  who  decreed: 

93.  If  any  priest,  guilty  of  a  fault,  has  been  placed  under 
discipline,  does  not  acknowledge  his  fisiult  but  leaves  the 
priesthood:  if  he  afterwards  seeks  re-^dmission  he  must  be 
thus  addressed:  Do  you  acknowledge  your  fault?  Ifhesay^ 
I  do,  he  may  be  made  a  priest  (Samanero),  but  if  he  do  not 
acknowledge  his  fault,  he  shall  not  be  made  priest.  After  he 
has  been  made  a  priest,  he  must  be  asked  again  if  he  will 
acknowledge  his  fault  and  submit  to  discipline.  If  he  promise 
this,  he  may  receive  Upasampada.  After  receiving  Upasam- 
pada  he  is  to  submit  to  the  discipline  required  for  his  former 
offence.  If  he  do  this,  it  is  weU:  if  not  he  shall  again  be 
placed  under  the  discipline  of  non^intercourse. 

£nd  of  the  Maha  Khandakoy  or  Chapter  respecting  Ordination* 
(  To  be  continued.) 
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CEYLON  ORNITHOLOGY, 
By  E.  F.  Kelaart,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Staff  Surgeon. 


In  order  to  place  before  the  Ceylon  student  of  Natural 
History  a  systematic  account  of  the  Genera  of  Birds,  I  have 
extracted  for  their  use  descriptions  of  the  Genera  of  Ceylon 
Birds  from  the  celebrated  work  of  Gray  and  Mitchell, 
which  from  its  costly  character  is  beyond  the  reach  of  many. 

My  descriptions  of  Ceylon  Birds  formed  originally  part  of 
a  work  contemplated  by  Mr.  Layard  and  myself:  the  former 
undertaking  to  write  an  account  of  the  habits  of  the  birds. 
But  owing  to  Mr.  Layard's  unexpected  departure  from  Cey- 
lon in  search  of  health,  we  are  not  able  to  work  together. 
Therefore,  I  can  only  promise  to  bring  before  the  public, 
descriptions  of  birds  which  I  have  either  seen  or  examined. 
But  with  a  view  of  making  the  paper  more  complete,  I  shall 
add  from  authentic  sources  descriptions  of  other  birds,  of 
which  I  have  not  at  present  any  specimens  to  describe 
from. 

It  will  also  be  my  endeavour  to  describe  the  habits  of  some 
of  the  birds  which  have  come  within  the  limited  field  of  my 
own  observation,  trusting  that  at  no  distant  time  some  Field 
Naturalist  will  finish  the  work  now  begun. 


Gray^s  Genera  of  Birds  adapted  to  Ceylon  Ornithology. 

Order.  I.     Accipetres. 

This  order  embraces  the  Birds  of  Prey;  they  have  the  bOl 
of  various  length  and  form,  more  or  less  compressed,  with  the 
jculmen  suddenly  hooked  at  the  tip,  and  acute:  the  base  more 
or  less  covered  with  a  cere,  in  which  are  pierced  the  variously 
formed  nostrils;  the  triTi^^  lengthened  and  pointed;  the  feet 
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strongs  with  tarsi  moderate^  generally  roui^ded  and  covered 
with  scales  of  different  shapes;  the  toes  three  before  and  one 
behind^  all  armed  with  strong  claws,  and  their  soles  invariably 
rough. 

The  first  Sub-Order 
AcciPETRES  DiURNi,  or  Diumal  Birds  of  Prey, 

are  distinguished  from  those  that  pursue  their  food  in  the 
twilight  or  at  night,  by  the  lateral  position  of  their  eyes:  the 
base  of  the  upper  mandible  covered  for  nearly  half  its  length 
with  a  prominent  cere,  in  which  the  nostrils  are  placed:  the 
tarsi  moderate,  scaled,  and  rarely  covered  with  plumes. 

FAAI:  FALCONIDiE. 
.  SUB'FAM:  AQUILINJE,  or  EAGLES. 

Genus.    Aquila.    Mc^hr. 

BiU  strong  at  the  base,  and  with  the  apical  portion  of  the 
culmen  much  curved  to  the  tip,  which  is  greatly  hooked  and 
acute:  the  sides  much  compressed,  and  the  lateral  margins 
festooned;  the  nostrils  placed  at  the  cere,  large,  and  rather 
oblique.  Wtnys  lengthened  and  acute,  with  the  fourth  and 
fifth  quills  equal  and  longest.  Tail  long  and  wedge-shaped,  or 
rounded  at  the  end.  Tarsi  rather  longer  than  the  middle  toe, 
robust,  and  entirely  clothed  to  the  base  of  the  toes  with 
feathers.  Toes  moderate,  strong,  lateral  ones  unequal,  and  all 
armed  with  strong,  curved,  acute  claws :  the  inner  the  strongest. 

Genus.     Spizaetus.     Vieill 

BiU  moderate,  the  culmen  straight  at  the  base,  and  much 
arched  to  the  tip,  which  is  acute  and  compressed,  and  the 
lateral  margins  festooned ;  the  no«^*&  large  and  rather  rounded. 
Wings  moderate,  reaching  to  half  the  length  of  the  tail,  with 
the  fourth  and  fifth  quills  equal  and  longest.  Tail  long  and 
slightly  rounded  at  the  end.  Tarsi  slender,  much  loiter  than 
the  middle  toe,  and  plumed  to  the  base  of  the  toes.  Toes  long, 
strong,  the  inner  one  much  longer  thui  the  outer,  winch  is 
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united  to  the  middle  one  by  a  membrane:  all  covered  above 
with  small  scales  except  at  the  apex,  where  there  are  a  few 
transverse  ones,  and  each  toe  armed  with  a  long,  strong, 
curved  and  acute  claw. 

Genus.     Circaetus.     Vieill 

Bill  moderate,  admen  at  the  base  straight,  and  much  curved 
to  the  tip,  which  is  hooked  and  acute,  the  lateral  margins 
festooned;  the  nostrils  large,  oblique,  and  suboval.  Wings 
lengthened  and  acute,  with  the  third  and  fourth  quills  equal 
and  longest.  Tail  long  and  even.  Tarsi  much  longer  than 
the  middle  toe,  feathered  below  the  knee,  and  entirely  re- 
ticulated. Toes  short,  strong,  and  covered  with  small  scales, 
except  at  the  tips;  the  outer  united  to  the  middle  by  a  mem- 
brane; the  claws  long,  curved,  and  acute. 

Genus.    Haliaetus.     Sav. 

Bill  large,  culmen  straight  at  the  base,  and  ciured  to  the 
tip,  which  is  hooked  and  acute,  the  sides  compressed,  the 
lateral  margins  slightly  festooned,  and  the  lores  naked;  the 
nostrils  moderate,  linear,  and  oblique.  Wings  lengthened  and 
acute,  with  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  quills  nearly  equal  and 
longest.  Tail  moderate  and  rounded,  Tarsi  short,  strong, 
covered  in  front  with  transverse  narrow  scales,  and  with  small 
irregular  ones  posteriorly,  and  on  the  sides.  Toes  long, 
mostly  covered  above  with  transverse  scales ;  the  claws  long, 
curved,  and  acute. 

Genus.    Pontoabtus.  Kaup. 

The  characters  of  Haliaetus,  except  that  the  tarsi  are  covered 
in  front  with  transverse  scales,  posteriorly  with  large  irregularly 
placed  scales,  and  on  the  inner  side  with  small  ones.  Toes 
almost  entirely  covered  above  with  transverse  scales. 
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(tenus.     Haliastur.     Selhy, 

Most  of  the  characters  are  similar  to  those  of  Haliaetos; 
but  the  tarsi  are  covered  in  front  with  large  obliquely  placed 
scales,  posteriorly  with  large  irregular  scales,  and  the  sides 
with  small  ones. 

SUB'FAM:   FALCONINJE,    TRUE  FALCONS. 

Genus.     Falco.    Linn. 

Bill  short,  strong,  with  the  culmcn  much  arched  from  the 
base  to  the  tip,  which  is  acute:  the  sides  compressed,  the  la- 
teral margins  strongly  toothed  near  the  tip;  the  nostrils  placed 
in  a  short  cere,  naked  and  rounded,  with  a  central  tubercle. 
Wings  lengthened  and  acute,  with  the  second  and  third  quills 
the  longest,  and  the  first  and  second  notched  near  the  tip. 
Tail  long  and  rounded.  Tarsi  short  and  strong,  covered  with 
small  irregular  scales,  and  the  tibial  feathers  covering  the 
knee.  Toes  lengthened  and  strong,  the  lateral  ones  unequal; 
the  hind  toe  long,  armed  as  well  as  the  inner  with  a  strong, 
hooked,  acutp  claw. 

Genus.     Hypotriorchis.     Bote. 
The  characters  in  common  with  Falco;  but  the  tarsi  more 
or  less  lengthened,  somewhat  slender,  and  covered  in  front 
with  large  hexagonal  scales.     Toes  very  long  and  slender. 

Genus.    Tinnunculus.     Vieill 

The  forms  agree  with  those  of  Falco.  But  the  tarsi  are 
more  or  less  lengthened,  strong,  and  covered  in  front  with 
large  transverse  hexagonal  scales.  Toes  moderate  and 
strong. 

SUB'FAM:  MILVINjE,  or  KITES. 

Genus.    Baza.    Hodgson. 
Bill  moderate,  elevated  at  the  base,  which  is  broad,  the 
sides  compressed,  the  culmen  much  arched,  and  the  lateral 
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margins  furnished  with  two  small  teeth  near  the  tip,  the 
lower  mandible  also  furnished  with  small  teeth  near  the  tip; 
lores  clothed  with  small  feathers;  the  nostrils  placed  in  the 
cere,  in  the  form  of  an  oblique  slit.  Wings  lengthened,  nearly 
reaching  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  with  the  third  and  fourth  quills 
the  longest.  Tail  long  and  broad.  Tarsi  thick  and  very 
short,  longer  than  the  middle  toe ;  basal  half  plumed,  and  the 
other  part  covered  with  small  scales.  Toes  thick,  free  at  their 
base,  the  inner  longer  than  the  outer;  the  claws  small  and 
acute. 

Genus.  Milvus.  Cuv, 
Bill  laterally  compressed,  the  culmen  straight  at  the  base, 
and  then  much  curved  to  the  tip,  which  is  acute,  the  lateral 
margins  somewhat  straight;  the  nostrils  oval,  and  placed  rather 
obliquely  in  the  cere.  Wings  very  long,  with  the  third  and 
fourth  quills  the  longest.  Tail  very  long,  broad,  rounded, 
or  more  or  less  forked  at  the  end.  Tarsi  very  short,  partly 
plumed  from  the  base,  and  the  rest  covered  with  scales.  Toes 
rather  short,  with  the  outer  united  at  its  base  to  the  middle 
one,  the  claios  long  and  curved. 

Genus.    Elanus.     Sav. 

Bill  short,  very  broad  at  the  base,  and  compressed  towards 
the  tip,  which  is  hooked  and  acute;  the  nostrils  large  and 
subovaL  Wings  very  long,  pointed,  and  reaching  beyond  the 
tail,  with  the  second  quill  the  longest.  Tail  long,  and  slightly 
emarginated.  Tarsi  short,  nearly  the  length  of  the  middle 
toe,  with  the  basal  part  plumed,  and  the  other  covered  with 
reticulated  scales.  Toes  moderate,  broad,  and  free  at  the  base, 
with  the  outer  much  shorter  than  the  inner  toe;  the  claws 
strong  and  curved. 

SUB  FAM:  ACCIPITRIN^,   or   SPARROW  HAWKS, 

Genus.    Astur.    Lacep. 
Bill  short,  broad  at  the  base,  and  with  the  sides  gradually 
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compressed  to  the  tip;  the  cubnen  elerated^  and  much  arched 
to  the  tip,  which  is^acute,  and  the  kteral  margins  festooned 
in  the  middle;  the  nostrils  large  and  suboval,  and  placed  in 
the  basal  cere.  Wings  long,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the 
tail,  with  the  thii'd,  fourth,  and  fifth  quills  nearly  equal,  and 
longest.  Taillox^  and  broad.  Tarsi  rather  longer  than  the 
middle  toe;  the  anterior  and  posterior  sides  covered  with  broad 
transverse  scales.  Toes  more  or  less  lengthened^  strong,  and 
padded  beneath  each  joint;  the  lateral  toes  unequal;  the 
inner  and  hinder  ones  equally  long  and  strong,  and  armed 
with  long,  strong,  and  curved  claws. 

Genus.     Accifiter.    KHss. 

Bill  very  short  with  the  cubnen  much  arched  to  the  tip, 
which  is  acute;  the  sides  much  compressed,  and  the  lateral 
margins  festooned;  the  nostrils  placed  anteriorly  in  the  cere, 
large  and  suboval,  partly  concealed  by  the  projecting  hairs  of 
the  lores.  Wings  moderate,  with  the  fourth  and  fifth  quills 
nearly  equal,  and  longest  Tail  long,  ample,  and  nearly 
square  at  the  end.  Tarsi  longer  than  the  middle  toe,  covered 
in  front  with  nearly  obsolete  scales.  Toes  more  or  less 
lengthened,  and  padded  beneath  the  joints;  the  lateral  ones 
unequal,  and  the  inner  and  hind  toes  equal  in  length,  and 
both  with  a  strong  curved  claw. 

SUB'FAM:  CIRCINAH,  or  HARRIERS, 

Genus.    Circus.    Lacep, 

Bill  moderate,  elevated  at  the  base  of  the  culmen  and 
arched  to  the  tip,  which  is  hooked ;  the  sides  compressed,  and 
the  lateral  margins  festooned ;  the  nostrils  large,  oval,  and 
partly  concealed  by  the  curved  hairs  of  the  bases.  Wings 
long,  with  the  third  and  fourth  quills  nearly  equal  and  longest. 
Tail  long  and  rounded  on  the  sides.  Tarsi  long^  slender,  and 
compressed,  the  outer  side  covered  with  transverse  scales, 
and  the  inner  with  small  scales.     Toes  moderate^  with  thQ 
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outer  one  longer  than  the  inner;  the  claws  long,  slender  and 
acute. 

Sub-Order.     Accipitres  Nocturni. 
Nocturnal  Birds  of  Prey. 

FAM:   STRIGIDJ2,  or  OWLS. 
SUB'FAM:  SURNIJVjE,  or  HAWK  OWLS. 

Genus.     Athene.     Bote. 

Bill  short,  partly  concealed  by  the  projecting  plumes, 
the  sides  compressed,  the  culmen  much  arched  to  the  tip, 
which  is  hooked  and  acute;  the  nostrils  basal,  lateral  and 
hidden  by  the  frontal  plumes.  Wings  rather  long  and  rounded, 
with  the  third  and  fourth  quills  the  longest.  Tail  moderate 
and  nearly  even.  Tarsi  longer  than  the  middle  toe,  and 
covered  with  plumes.  Toes  short,  and  covered  with  scattered 
hairs;  the  claws  long,  arched  and  acute. 

SUB-FAM:  BUBONINJE,  or  HORNED  OWLS, 

Genus.    Ephialtes,  Keys,  and  Bl 

BUI  moderate,  the  base  concealed  and  broad,  the  sides 
compressed,  with  the  culmen  flattened  at  the  base,  and  curved 
to  the  tip,  which  is  hooked ;  the  lateral  margins  curved ;  the 
nostrils  rounded,  placed  in  the  forepart  of  the  cere,  and  covered 
by  the  basal  plumes.  Wings  long,  with  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  quills  nearly  equal  and  longest.  Tail  short,  and  more 
or  less  even.  Tarsi  rather  long,  and  covered  with  short 
plumes  to  the  base  of  the  toes.  Toes  long,  covered  with 
small  scales  at  the  base,  and  with  three  or  four  transverse 
scales  at  the  tip;  the  claws  moderate,  strong  and  curved. 

Genus.    Ketupa.    Less. 

Bill  large,  broad  at  the  base,  compressed  towards  the  tip, 
which  is  hooked,  the  lateral  margins  slightly  arched:  the 
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nostrils  lateral,  placed  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  cere,  and 
hidden  by  the  projecting  plumes.  Wings  moderate,  with  the 
third  and  fourth  quills  equal  and  longest.  Tail  short,  and 
nearly  even  at  the  end.  Tarsi  rather  long,  covered  at  the 
base  with  down,  and  towards  the  tips  with  minute  scales. 
Toes  moderate,  strong,  covered  with  small  scales,  except  at 
the  tips  which  are  furnished  with  three  or  four  transverse 
scales,  the  lateral  toes  unequal,  the  claws  long,  strong  and 
curved. 

SUB'FAM:  S YMNIINJEy  or  OWLETS. 

Genus.    Syrnium.     Sav. 

Bill  moderate,  strong,  with  the  base  broad,  and  concealed 
by  the  frontal  plumes ;  the  sides  compressed,  and  the  culmen 
arched  to  the  tip,  which  is  hooked;  the  nostrils  basal,  lateral, 
and  medial,  with  the  opening  large  and  oval.  Wings  long 
and  rounded,  with  the  fourth  and  fifth  quills  equal  and  longest 
Tail  long,  broad,  and  more  or  less  rounded.  Tarsi  ^ort, 
strong,  thick,  and  densely  clothed  with  plumes.  Toes  mode- 
rate, densely  plumed  to  the  end  of  each  toe,  the  claws  long, 
acute,  and  slightly  curved. 

SUB  FAM:    STRIGINjE,  or  OWLS. 

Genus.     Strix.    Linn. 

Bill  long,  mostly  concealed  at  the  base  by  the  projecting 
plumes;  the  sides  much  compressed,  and  the  culmen  arched 
to  the  tip,  which  is  acute  and  hooked ;  the  nostrils  large, 
party  covered  by  a  membrane,  with  the  opening  oval,  and 
slightly  hidden  by  the  hairs.  Wings  very  long, -with  the 
second  quill  the  longest.  Tail  short  and  generally  even. 
Tarsi  much  longer  than  the  middle  toe,  slender  and  covered 
with  short  soft  plumes.  Toes  long,  and  covered  with  scattered 
hairs;  the  lateral  ones  unequal,  the  outer  much  shorter  than 
the  inner;  the  hind  toe  short  and  thick;  the  claws  long, 
curved  and  acute. 
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DESCRIPTION   OF   BIRDS  OF  CEYLON, 
By  E.  F.  Kelaart,  M.  D. 

Order.     Accipitres. 
sub-order.     accipitres  diurni. 

Diurnal  Birds  of  Prey. 

FAM:  FALCONIDiE. 

a.    AQUiLnfiE. 

Aquila  Bonellii,  Temm.    The  Genoese  Eagle« 

Syn.     Aquila  intermedia,  BonelK. 
Aquila  fasciata,  VieilL 
Nisaetus  grandia,  Hodgson^ 

Uniform  dark  brown  above,  white  beneath  with  dark  brown 
longitudinal  streaks  on  the  chin,  throat  and  breast ;  upper 
part  of  inner  web  of  primaries  streaked  and  spotted  with 
white.  Tail  slaty  blue  with  darker  transversal  bands,  tip 
palish;  under  tail  coverts  white,  irregularly  barred  with 
rufous  brown.  Thighs  barred  with  rufous  brown.  BiU  horn 
colour,  cere  yellow,  tarsi  yellow,  claws  black. 

The  only  specimen  of  this  Eagle  examined  is  one  found  by 
Dr.  Templeton,  it  measured  2  feet  3  inches ;  closed  winged, 
1  foot  6  inches.     Habitat  not  known. 

Aquila  Pennata,  GmeL     The  Pennated  Eagle. 

Syn.     Aquila  minuta,  Brehm. 

Spizaetus  milvoides,  Jerdan. 

Head  and  neck  light  rufous  brown  with  dark  medial  streaks. 
Back,  wings,  and  upper  surface  of  tail  dark  brown.  Under 
parts  white,  breast  and  lower  part  of  neck  streaked  with 
rufous  brown;  shafts  of  feathers  of  a  darker  shade.  Under 
wing  coverts  white,  shafts  brown,  a  few  brown  spots  on  the 
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outer  ones.  Upper  tail  coverts  rufous  with  whitish  tips  and 
margins.  Extreme  tip  of  tail  pale.  Thighs  and  legs  white, 
indistinctly  spotted  light  rufous.  Bill  slaty  blue;  toes  yellow; 
claws  black.  Length  1  foot  6  inches.  Wing  1  foot  3  inches. 
Shot  at  Point  Pedro  by  Mr.  Edgar  Layard.  This  is  one 
of  our  rarest  indigenous  birds  of  prey. 


Aquila  Malatensis,  Reinto.     The  Black  Eagle. 
Syn.     Aquila  pemigra,  Hodgson. 
Neopus  pemiger,  Hodgson. 
Nisaetus?  ovivorous,  Jerdon. 
Ictinaetus  Malaiensis,  Blyth. 

Uniform  black  above,  rather  dusky  below  (a  few  white 
spots  scattered  on  the  body  and  tail  of  the  specimen  examined). 
Tail  barred  with  broad  brownish  bands.  Bill  blue  with  black 
tip,  cere  yellow.  Toes  yellow,  claws  black.  Irides  brown. 
Occipital  crest  black.     About  2  feet  6  inches  long. 

This  is  also  a  rare  bird  of  prey  in  the  Island.  One  or  two 
only  are  occasionally  seen  on  the  Kandyan  Hills.  The  speci- 
men we  have  examined  was  procured  by  Mr.  Charles  Kelaart, 
at  Kaduganava. 

Spizaetus  Nipalensis,   Hodgson,     Gray.     The  Beautiful 
Crested  Eagle. 

Syn.     Nisaetus  Nipalensis,'crested  van  young.  Hodg. 

Nis,  pulcher,  adult,  Hodg^ 

Falco  orientalis?        )  ,7,  *  o  17     7 

Falcolanceolatufl?    ]  Temm.  et  SchUgel, 

Head  and  neck  brown;  the  cheeks  and  chin  have  a  triple 
longitudinal  marking  of  brown.  Thighs,  tarsi  and  inferior 
tails  coverts  transversely  barred  with  dark  fawn.  A  grace- 
ful pendant  crest,  composed  of  plumes  of  a  brown  colour. 
Bill  blue  at  the  base,  black  at  the  tip ;  the  oere  greenii^  yellow^ 
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the  iris  golden;    the  toes    yellow^  and    the  nails    Uack; 
Hodgson.* 

The  above  description  is  evidently  of  a  young  bird.  An 
adult  specimen  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Blyth  has  been  identified 
by  that  Naturalist  with  Sp.  Nipalensia.  This  beautiful  Eagle 
is  rarely  seen,  and  that,  too,  only  on  the  Alpine  parts  of  the 
Island.  The  only  specimen  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  is 
now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  It  is 
30  inches  long. 

Spizaetus  LtiiNAETUS,  var.  Harsf.    The  Common  Crested 

Eagle, 

Syn.     Falco  cirrhatus,  GmeL 

Falco  cristatellus,  Temm. 

Falco  caligatus,  var.  Raffles. 

Falco  niveus,  var.   Temm. 

Kizaetus  Nepalensis,  crestless  var,  Hogdsofii 

This  Eagle  is  seen  of  several  shades  o£  colour  and  markings 
Two  most  distinct  varieties  are  seen  in  Ceylon,  one  much 
darker  than  the  other  and  with  a  more  developed  crest.  The 
darker  variety  may  be  thus  described. 

Hair  brown  above,  white  beneath*  Head  and  neck  of  a 
rufous  brown  with  narrow  blackish  mesial  streaks.  Chin^ 
throat,  and  under  part  of  body  marked  with  broad  dark  rufous 
brown  longitudinal  streaks.  Tail  barred  broadly.  Undeif 
sur&ce  of  alar  and  tail  quills  white  and  barred  with  dark 
brown.  Under  tail  coverts  rufous.  Under  wing  coverts 
white  and  spotted  dark  brown;  Thighs  rufous  and  barred 
with  pale  white.  Tarsi  white  and  freckled  with  brown* 
Occipital  crest  black  with  white  tips,  4  inches  long.  Length 
1  foot  10  inches.     Wing  13  inches* 

*  The  whole  of  the  under  parts  from  the  head  downwards  were  beau-* 
tifiilly  barred  mfons  in  the  Ceylon  specimen. 
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The  above  characters  correspond  closely  with  Mr.  Blyth's 
description  of  a  specimen  of  this  Eagle  received  from  Midna- 
pore.    (J,  A.  S.  B,  vol  1845,  page  175). 

The  paler  and  more  numerous  variety,  is  not  unlike  Falco 
niveus,  Temm. 

White  predominating.  Head  and  neck  pale  white  or  rufouB 
with  narrow  mesial  streaks  of  a  more  or  less  dark  rufous  colour. 
!base  of  dorsal  feathers  white  and  the  tips  of  some  of  the 
longer  ones  also  white.  The  cheeks,  chin  and  throat  imma- 
culate. Breast  and  abdomen  with  a  few  rufous  spots  and 
mesial  streaks.  Thighs  indistinctly  spotted  with  light  rufous. 
Tarsi  white,  immaculate.  Occipital  crest  composed  of  white 
and  black  plumes,  some  of  the  latter  also  white  tipped. 
Bather  smaller  than  the  dark  variety. 

There  is  abo  a  crestless  variety  of  this  q)ecie8,  in  colour 
resembling  the  last  described  bird. 

The  crested  variety  is  rather  abundant  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  in  all  the  Maritime  provinces  and  lower  Kandyan 
Hills.  It  is  a  bold  and  powerftil  bird,  attacking  iull  grown 
fowls  in  the  native  villages.  In  the  Northern  provinces  they 
are  frequently  seen  on  the  topmost  branches  of  the  Banyan 
tree,  where  the  nests  of  crows  furnish  them  with  dainty  food. 
At  Kaduganava  this  Eagle  is  often  seen  soaring  above  Daw- 
son's monument,  sometimes  alighting  on  its  summit  to  devour 
its  pi^y ;  it  is  not  however  a  very  common  bird  on  the 
Eandyan  HilR  I  procured  only  a  few  specimens  fix>m 
Kandy  and  Trincomalie,  whereas,  as  many  ^  seven  were 
shot  by  Mr.  Lajrard  on  one  tree  in  the  Court  yard  at  Point 
Pedro* 


PoNTOABTUS   Leucogasteb,    Omel  The   White  Bellied 
Sea  Eagle. 

Syn.    Falco  leucogaster,  GmeL 
Falco  Blagrus,  Daudin. 
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Ealoo  dimidiatm>  B^^^, 

Fako  aUuciUft,  yar.  Latham. 

Idithjaettts  cultrungifii,  Bfyth. 

HiU]aetu3  e^henumfi^  Gould* 
Head^  neck,  and  abdomen  wldte.  Back  and  wings  ashy 
brown^  primaries  nearly  Mack;  most  part  of  the  inner  web  of 
secondaries  white.  Anterior  two-thirds  of  tail  dark  brown^ 
the  rest  white.  Upper  tail  coTerts  brown^  dightly  tipped 
with  white;  loWi»  white  thronghoat;  shorter  lower  wing 
coverts  white^  with  a  few  ashy  splashes;  longer  ones  ashy 
brown.  Thighs  white.  Tarsi  and  two  toes  yellow,  daws 
black.  Bill  bluish.  Length  3  feet  5  inches.  'Wing  1  foot 
9  inches. 

This  is  the  laigest  of  onr  Ceylon  Birds  of  prey,  conunonon 
the  Northern  Coasts^  rarely  seen  on  the  South-Westem  parts 
of  the  Island;  very  abundant  at  the  Salt  lakes  of  Hambantotte, 
and  the  Bay  of  Calpentyn.  Mr  Layard  writes,  *^In  fact, 
wherever  there  is  much  shallow  salt  water,  particulariy  if  the 
receding  tide  leaves  bare  a  large  extent  of  mud,  there  will  this 
Sea  Ea^e  be  found  fishing  in  company  wilh  HaUcutur  Indicus 
and  MSlvus  Govinda.  Unlike  them,  however,  the  Fish  Eagle 
prefers  living  prey  to  garbage,  and  is  particularly  destructive 
among  the  sea  snakes,  which  are  very  abundant  in  the  sea 
between  Point  Pedro  and  Point  Calamanar  on  the  opposite 
coast.  We  have  frequently  seen  this  bird  capturing  its  prey. 
It  keeps  soaring  very  high,  and  then  descends  very  rapidly, 
wi4^  its  wings  hidf  closed  and  upraised,  its  legs  pendant,  and 
its  body  swaying  to  and  fro,  Uke  the  we^bt  attached  to  a 
parachute.  When  close  to  the  oli^eot  of  its  pursuit,  the  legs 
are  suddenly  darted  out,  Ihe  prey  seized  near  the  head,  the 
Ml  arrested,  and  without  touching  the  mud  or  water,  the 
noble  bird  £Qars  upwards  with  its  victim  writhing  in  its  claws. 
If  it  fiiils  to  kiU  the  eel  or  sps^e  when  on  high,  the  booty  is 
droj^ped,  and  we  have  often  secured  a  good  specimen  of  msunne 
snake  from  this  mishap  of  the  bird." 
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^^  The  Sea  Eagle  constructs  a  large  nest  (to  which  it  adds 
yearly)  among  the  branches  of  some  large  tree,  generally  an 
aged  Bo-tree  (Ficu$  religioea)  is  selected,  and  owes  its  security 
to  the  superstitious  fears  of  tiie  ignorant  natiTCS,  who,  in  spite 
of  all  our  promised  reward,  have  invariably  refused  to  ascend 
the  trees,  alleging  that  the  guardian  demons  of  the  idacred  tree 
would  hurl  them  headlong  down  if  they  attempted  to  dixnb 
the  tree  for  such  profane  purpose  as  robbing  a  bird's  nest. 
We  hare,  therefore,  as  our  own  climbing  days  are  over,  never 
been  able  to  procure  the  eggs  of  thid  species."  [Mr.  Layard 
in  MS.] 


PoNTOABTTTS  IcHTHTAETtTS,  Horrf.    Browu  Tank  Eagle. 

Syn.     Falco  Ichthyaetus,  Horsf. 

Plumage  in  general  brownish;  quills  deep  brown;  head 
grey;  chin  whitish;  neck  brownish  grey;  breast  and  belly 
pale  ferruginous  brown;  lower  part  of  the  latter,  the  vent  and 
thighs  white;  tail  dusky  at  the  tip.     Length  3  feet  4  inches^ 

The  only  specimen  secured  by  Mr.  Layard  is  now  with 
Mr.Blyth. 
Foimd  in  the  large  tanks  in  the  Northern  parts  of  the  Island* 


CiBCAETUS  Cheela,  Lo&am.   The  Undulated  B«ch^ 

Syn.     Falco  cheela,  Latham  and  GmeUn. 
Hsematomis  undulatuB,  Viff. 
Ciroaetus  Nepalensis,  Hody. 
Falco  albidus,  Temnu 
Falco  Bacha,  Daudin.    (African  Bace.) 
Falco  Bido,  Horsf  .    (Malabar  Bace> 

Head  black,  occipital  crest  tipped  white  or  fulvous.  Back 
fuscuB  brown.    Small  wing  coverts  spotted  white.    Upper 
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tail  coverts  tipped  white.  Neck  and  breast  dark  mfons  brown 
with  palish  tips.  Abdomen^  lower  wing  and  tail  coverts 
mfescent  and  spotted  with  small  ronnd  white  spots^  (a  blackish 
ring  round  scnne  of  the  white  spots).  Wings  and  tail  barred 
broadly  with  black  and  cream  colour.  Tip  of  tail  feathers 
whitish.  Thighs  mfescent  and  spotted  with  white  ocelli. 
Length  1  foot^  10  inches.     'Wing  1  foot^  2  inches. 

Very  common  in  the  Northern  parts  of  the  Island.  Barely 
seen  on  the  Kandyan  Hills.  There  is  a  lighter  coloured 
alliedspeciesfoundat  Trincomalie  which  Mr.  Blyth  has  named 

Hjematobnis  Spilogasteb,  Biyih. 

In  this  species  the  tips  of  all  the  feathers  of  tiie  head  and 
neck  are  more  broadly  tipped  with  fulvescent  white.  The 
breast  and  abdomen  of  a  lighter  rufous  colour^  and  more 
thickly  spotted  with  white.  Mr.  Blyth  in  describing  this 
new  species^  which  I  considered  only  a  local  variety  of  C. 
Cheekty  observes^  that  ^^  it  is  rather  smaller  than  H.  Cfieela, 
(Latham^  vel  undulatus,  Vigors)  and  remarkable  for  having  the 
under  parts  as  in  tiie  adult  of  that  species^  while  the  upper 
parts,  throat  and  tail  retain  in  the  adult  the  same  colouring 
as  that  of  the  young  of  H.  Cheeloy  a  phase  of  plumage  which 
we  have  never  seen  among  the  multitude  of  Bengal  specimens 
of  H.  Cheela  examined,  but  which  is  exhibited  in  the  two  now 
received  from  different  parts  of  Ceylon."    Irides  yellow. 

There  is  another  specimen  in  my  possession  which  cannot 
be  referred  to  either  H.  Cheela  or  H^  SpUogaster^  and  which 
I  shall  now  describe. 

ClBCAETUS,  (?)  8p.;  probably  neto. 
Upper  parts  like  H.  Spihgaster.  Breast  with  broad  dark 
rufous  brown  drops,  and  rufous  mesial  lines  on  the  outer  ab- 
dominal featiiers.  Ventral,  lower  tail  coverts  and  thigh  fea- 
thers barred  with  rufous.  Lower  wing  coverts  brown,  and 
ooellated  with  white.    Tail  and  wing  quills  as  in  H,  Cheela. 
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Bill  yieUowy  with  bkckidh  tip.  Feet  yellow.  Irides  golden. 
Length  2  feet  1  inch.  Wii^  1  foot.  Found  at  Trinoomalie 
in  company  with  JET.  HpUogaster. 


Haliabtub  Indus.    Bodd.     Shiva's  Fishing  Eagle. 

S^     Falco  InduSf  BoddaerL 

Falco  PonticerianuBj  GmeUn. 
Haliaetus  g^enajra,  VeiUoU 
Haliaetus  garruda^  Lessen. 
Milvus  rotundicaudatus^  Hodg.     (young.) 

Head^  neck^  and  breast  white  with  narrow  brown  mesial 
streaks.  Back,  tail,  legs,  and  under  tail  and  wing  coverts 
bright  rufous  chesnut  Shafts  of  dorsal  foathecs,  and  upper 
wing  coverts  hhxk,.  Wing  rufous,  with  the  exception  of  the 
outer  quills,  which  are  blackish.  Bill  pale  yellow  at  the  tip. 
Irides  pale  yellow.  Tarsi  and  toes  pale  yellow.  Claws  blad^ 
licnglii  1  foot  6  inches.    Wing  1  foot. 

This  handsome  Eagle  is  found  with  die  common  Fishing 
Kite  (Milvus  Gavinda)  in  all  the  Maritime  provinces,  and 
very  abundant  at  Trinoomalie  and  Jaffiia;  as  many  as  twenty 
or  thirty  are  sometimes  seen  together.  Although  fish  is  their 
favourite  food,  tiiej  are  not  unfrequently  seen  to  eat  carrion, 
wr  even  carry  away  poultry. 

SUB'FAM:  FALCONIBJE. 

Falco  Pebegrinus,  Linn.    The  Peregrine  Falcon. 

Syn.    Falco  barbarus,  Linn. 

Falco  communis,  Brissan. 
Falco  calidus,  Latham. 
Falco  lunulatus,  JDaudin. 

Upper  parts  ashy.  Head  and  neck  cdiaded  with  white ;  a 
black  patch  under  the  eye.  Beneath  white  with  brown  «r 
blackiBh  streaks.    Wings  ashy,  inner  web  of  quills  barred 
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with  white,  or  rufescent  white,  upper  wing  coyerts  and  BCapu"^ 
kries,  white  or  rufescent.  Under  wing  coverts  white,  and 
barred  with  brown.  Tail  and  upper  tail  coverts,  ashy  brown 
with  white  transverse  bars ;  tip  white.  Bill  blueish.  Tarsi 
and  toes  yellow ;  claws  black.     Female. 

Males  are  darker  throughout  and  blackish  on  the  head. 
Dorsal  feathers  spotted  and  barred  with  black. 

Length  1  foot  4^  inches.     Wing  1  loot. 

This  widely  distributed  Falcon  is  found  in  the  Northern 
and  North-Eastem  Provinces.  Seldom  more  than  a  pair 
seen  at  a  time.  They  are  generally  foimd  on  c^en  plains  in 
search  of  birds  and  small  reptiles. 


Falco  Febegbinatob,   Sundeval    The  Shaheen  Falcon. 

SytL     Faloo  shaheen,  Jerdon. 

Falco  suhaneus,  Hodgson. 

My  indefatigable  friend  Mr.  Edgar  Layard  obtained  a 
specimen  of  this  elegant  Falcon  in  Saffragam  near  the  foot  of 
Adam's  Peak,  but  which  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
inspecting. 

The  young  male  of  this  bird  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Jerdon. 

Young  male.  Plumage  above  generally  of  a  dark  cinereous 
or  dusky  blackish  hue,  darkest  on  the  head,  hind  neck  and 
cheek  striped ;  most  of  the  feathers  are  narrowly  edged  with 
rufous,  those  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump  more 
broadly  so.  There  is  some  rufous  on  the  forehead,  and  on 
the  back  of  the  head  where  it  forms  a  sort  of  crucial  mark. 
Tail  paler  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  faintly  barred  with 
rufous,  and  tipped  the  same.  Chin  and  throat  pale  rufous 
yellow,  unspotted ;  cheeks  of  the  same  tint,  with  narrow  dark 
stripes.  The  rest  of  the  plumage  beneath  bright  rufous  or 
chestnut,  with  longitudinal  dark  brown  markings  on  the 
centre  of  the  body,  oblong  spots  on  the  sides,  and  arrow- 
shaped  markings  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.    Under 
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wing  coverts,  rufous,  barred  with  brown ;  quills  barred  with 
rufous  on  their  inner  webs.  Bill  bluish,  darker  on  the  tip ; 
cere  and  orbitar  skin  pale  yellow ;  irides  dark  brown ;  l^s 
and  feet  yellow.  Length  15  inches.  Wing  1 1  inches.  Tail 
6\  inches.  Tarsus  nearly  2  inches.  Centre  toe  and  claw 
2i  inches.     Weight  lib. 

The  young  female  ^^  differed  from  the  male  in  having  the 
chin,  throat  and  cheeks  white,  in  the  rufous  edgings  to  the 
feathers  being  very  indistinct,  and  the  plumage  generally 
being  of  a  darker  hue." 

'^  After  the  first  moult,  the  markings  of  the  lower  sur£su» 
disappear,  except  a  few  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and 
leg  feathers,  the  plumage  above  becomes  more  of  a  bluish 
tinge,  and  the  edgings  and  barrings  disappear ;  with  further 
moultings,  the  shade  of  the  plmnage  above  becomes  still 
lighter,  and  of  a  slaty  blue,  the  markings  beneath  vanish 
entirely,  and  the  rufous  tint  of  the  breast  becomes  paler." 

This  handsome  Falcon  ^Ms  found  throughout  the  whole  of 
India,  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  extreme  south  of  the  Penin- 
sula. It  is  well  known  to  native  Falconers."  In  Ceylon 
we  presume  it  is  a  rare  bird,  as  Mr.  Layard  only  met  with 
one  specimen  during  his  eight  years'  residence  in  the  Island. 


TiNNUNCUj-us  Alaudarius,  Brisson.   The  Kestrel  Falcon* 

St/n.     Falco  alaudarius,  Brisson. 
Falco  Tlnnunculus,  Linn. 
Falco  fasciatus,  Reszius. 
Falco  bruneus,  Bechotim. 
Falco  rufescens,  Swainson. 
Falco  interstinctus,  McClelland, 

Head  and  neck  pale  ash  with  blackish  shafts.  Cheek  paleiV 
a  darker  streak  from  the  mouth  downwards.  Back  and  upper 
wing  coverts  cinnamon  brown  with  triangular  black  spots  at 
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the  terminal  edge  of  feathers.  Wing  quills  brown,  inner 
web  dentilated  with  white.  iJnder  parts  of  body  pale  rufous, 
with  black  streaks  and  spots.  Under  wing  coverts  white 
with  brown  spots.  Tail  ashy  grey  with  black  subterminal 
band  and  white  tip.  Bill  bluish,  tip  black.  Irides  yellow. 
Tarsi  and  toes  yellow.  Claws  black.  Length  1  foot  2  inches. 
Wing  9i  inches.  The  female  is  a  more  elegant  bird  and 
differently  maculated. 

Upper  parts  rufescent  with  dark  brown  streaks  on  the 
head,  and  blackish  bars  on  dorsal  feathers  and  upper  wing 
coverts.  Breast  and  abdomen  rufescent  white  with  brown 
mesial  streaks.  Wings  dark  brown  or  blackish  above  and 
whitish  beneath;  inner  web  of  quills  barred,  zigzag  white  or 
rufous ;  lower  wing  coverts  white  with  small  brown  spots. 
Tail  rufous,  with  blackish  bars,  and  a  broad  black  subterminal 
band ;  tip  whitish.     Bother  smaller  than  the  male. 

The  Kestrel,  a  well  known  bird  of  Europe  and  America,  . 
is  also  very  common  in  India;  and  Ceylon.  I  have  found  it 
in  all  the  Maritime  provinces,  and  also  at  Kandy  and  New  era 
EUia.  They  are  frequently  seen  in  pairs  on  open  plains  in 
search  of  field  rats,  toads,  and  the  young  of  Monitor  Draccma* 
I  have  found  the  Kestrel's  nest  on  the  rocks  of  Trincomalie, 
and  also  on  the  sea-girt  batteries  of  that  old  Fort, 


Htpotriorchis    Chicqueba,    Shaw.     The     Small  Red- 
Headed  Falcon. 

Syn.     Falco  ruficollis,^*  Xswainson. 

Falco  macrodactylus.    J 

Falco  cirr^tus,  var.    \j^if^^^ 
Fasciated  Falcon.  J 

Head  and  upper  parts  of  neck  dark  rufous,  under  parts  of 
neck  white.  Back  ashy  grey.  Breast,  abdomen,  lower  tail 
coverts  and  thighs  white,  with  dark  ashy  bars.  Wing  dark 
ashy  brown ;  inner  web  of  quills  white  ¥rith  ashy  bars.     Upper 
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wing  coverts  ashy  and  minutely  barred  brown ;  lower  wing 
Goyerts  white  and  barred  with  brown*  Tail  ashy  above  with 
narrow  transverse  streaks^  paler  beneath.  Tip  whitish  and  a 
broad  subterminal  band.  Bill  yellow,  with  black  tip.  Tarsi 
and  toes  yellow ;  claws  black. 

Length  11  ^  inches.  Wing  7^  inches.  A  pair  of  iim 
beautiful  Falcon  w^e  seen  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Point  Pedro^ 
where  even  it  is  a  very  rare  bird. 


SUB'FAM:   MILVINJE. 

Elanus  Melanopterus,   Daudin.    Bkck-Winged  White 

Kite. 

Si/n.     Falco  clamorus,  Shaw. 

Falco  melanopterus,  Daudin, 
Falco  vociferus,  Latham, 
Elanus  cflerius,  Savigny. 

Above  ashy  white.  Beneath  w)iite.  Upper  wing  coverts 
and  ridge  black.  Tail  white,  middle  feathers  greyish.  Bill 
black.  Tarsi  and  toes  yellow.  Claws  black.  Indes  onmge, 
a  black  superciliary  streak. 

Length  1  foot.     Wing  10  inches. 

This  dove-like  Falcon  is  very  rare  in  the  Island.  I  have 
only  one  specimen  of  it  from  Eandy,  and  Mr.  Layard  shot 
only  one  near  Jaffiia. 


MiLVUS  GoviNDA,  Sykes.     The  Cheela  or  Govinda  Kite. 

Syn,     Milvus  cheele,  Jerdon, 

Milvus  melanotus.  Temm. 
Hiliaetus  lineatus,  Gray, 
Falco  ater?  Gmelin, 
Falco  nJger?  Brisson, 
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Dark  brown^  with  a  rufescent  shade,  edge  of  feathers  pale. 
Beneatii  with  darker  mesial  streaks.  Tail  slightly  forked, 
indistinctly  barred  blackishx  Bill  black.  Tarsi  and  toes 
yellow.     Claws  black. 

Length  1  foot  10  inches.     Wing  1  foot  4  inches. 

This  Elite  is  very  common  in  all  the  Maritime  provinces. 
I  have  not  seen  it  on  the  hills.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  fish,  and 
the  fishermen  with  difficulty  keep  these  rapacious  birds  from 
stealing  fish  from  their  nets.  As  the  fishing  boats  draw  near 
the  shore,  hundreds  of  these  Kites  are  sometimes  seen  to 
hover  aroimd  and  manage  to  get  a  good  feed,  with  very  little 
exertion  on  their  part,  in  spite  of  all  the  resistance  the  indus- 
trious fishermen  can  ofiTer. 

Baza  Lophotes,  Temm.     The  Cohy  Falcon. 

Syn,  Baza  syama,  Hogdson. 
Falco  lophotes,  Temm, 
Lophotes  Indicus,  Lesson. 

Head  black  with  a  crest  composed  of  a  few  long  black 
feathers.  Chin  and  neck  black.  Breast  rufous,  white  barred. 
Abdomen  and  vent  black.  The  whole  of  the  upper  parts 
black.  Wing  black  with  a  greenish  shade;  scapularies 
rufous  and  partly  white  and  black.  Bill  greenish  yellow. 
Tarsi  and  toes  greenish. 

Length  12J  inches.     Wing  9  inches. 

The  only  specimen  I  have  seen  of  this  small  black  crested 
Falcon  was  a  preserved  one  in  Mr.  Layard's  collection,  which 
he  shot,  I  believe,  in  the  Wanny  district. 

SUB'FAM;  ACCIPITRINJE, 

AsTUB  Tbivibgatus,  Temm.     The  Indian  Goshawk. 

Syn.     Astur  cristatus,  G.  R.  Gray. 
Astur  Indicus,  Hodgson. 
Astur  palumbarius,  Jerdon. 
Spizaetus  rufistinctus,  McClell. 
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I  do  not  remember  seeing  a  specimen  of  this  bird  in  Ceylon. 
Mr.  Layard  says  he  saw  a  live  one  at  Anarajapoora,  and  I 
believe,  Mr.  Blyth  received  a  preserved  spedmen  of  this 
Hawk  firom  Ceylon. 

The  following  is  the  original  description  of  McClelland's 
bird.  (Spizaetm  rufistinctas)^  which  Mr.  Gray  makes  a 
synonym  of  Astur  trimrffatus  of  Temm, 

Upper  part  of  the  body  dark  brown,  with  slight  undula- 
tions of  a  deeper  tint,  breast  and  throat  longitudinaUy  striped 
with  brown ;  belly  and  under  surface  of  the  wings  white, 
transversely  barred  with  brown ;  tarsi  feathered  to  the  lower 
third,  each  feather  marked  with  five  transverse  bars,  the  rest 
shielded;  the  beak  short,  much  hooked  and  sharp;  claws  and 
toes  strong  and  formidable. 

AcciPiTER  Badius,  Gmel     Brown's  Sparrow  Hawk. 

Syn.     Falco  badius,  Gmelin. 
Falco  Brownii,  Shaw. 
Falco  Dussumieri,   Temm. 
Accipiter  Dukkenensis,  Sykes. 

Dark  rufous  brown  above,  with  pale  edges  to  the  feathers. 
Beneath  white  with  brown  drops.  Wings  darker  brown  on 
the  upper  surface;  primaries  white  beneath  and  barred. 
Tail  ashy  and  barred  with  black ;  lower  tail  coverts  white. 
Thighs  white  and  spotted  slightly.  (Young).  In  the  adult, 
the  breast  is  rufous  and  barred  with  white.  Bill  blue,  tip 
black ;  irides  yellow.     Legs  yellow.     Length  14  inches* 

This  hawk  is  known  in  Ceylon  as  the  "  Sparrow  Hawk." 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  bird  in  the  Eandyan  hills  and  in  the 
Northern  Provinces. 

Accipiter  Nisus,  Linn. 
I  had  once  a  small  live  hawk   sent  from  the  £[andyan 
country,  but  which  flew  away  before  I  had  positively  deter- 
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mined  the  species ;  it  had  a  close  resemblance  to  the  European 
Sparrow  Hawk.  Mr.  Layard  says  he  has  not  seen  this  hawk 
in  the  Island.  To  enable  others  to  identify  this  bird  in  Ceylon 
the  following  description  from  Stark's  Elements  of  Natural 
History  is  here  added  : 

**Bluidi,  cinereous  above;  a  white  spot  on  the  neck; 
white  beneath^  with  brown  undulations ;  tail  ashy  grey,  with 
five  bars  of  blackish  cinereous ;  cere  yellowish  green ;  feet 
and  iris  yellow.     About  12  inches  long." 


SUB'FAM:  CIRCINJE, 

CiBCUS  SwAiNSONii,  A.  Smith.     Swainson's  Hen-Harrier. 
Syn.     Circus  pallidus,  Syhes. 

Circus  albescens.  Lesson. 

Cux5us  Dalmaticus,  Ruppel 

Falco  sequipar,  Cuv.,M.S. 

Falco  cyaneus,  var.  A.  Lesson. 
Pale  ashy  above ;  white  beneath.  Inner  web  of  some  of 
the  primaries  dark  brown.  Upper  tail  coverts  white,  with 
transverse  ashy  bars.  Tail  ashy,  indistinctly  barred ;  outer 
rectrices  whitish  speckled  and  barred  with  ash.  Bill  blackish. 
Tarsi  and  toes  yellow ;  claws  black.  Length  1  foot  1  inch. 
Wing  1  foot  2  inches. 

Generally  found  on  the  plains  of  the  low  country,  and 
rarely  in  the  Kandyan  provinces.  It  feeds  on  small  birds, 
frogs  and  lizards. 


CiBCUS  CiNERASCENS,   Gould.     The  Ashy  Brown  Harrier. 
Syn.     Falco  cinerascens,  Mont. 
Circus  Montagui,  Vieil. 
Ashy  brown  above.     Under  part  of  the  neck  and  breast 
ashy,  with  rufous  mesial  streaks  to  the  feathers  of  the  latter. 
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Abdomen^  under  surface  of  tail^  lower  wing  and  tail  coverto 
white.  Upper  surfisu^e  of  tail  rufous  brown  and  broadly 
barred ;  tip  whit^.  Thighs  white^  streaked.  Bill  blackish ; 
irides  light  yellow.     Tarsi  and  toes  yellow,  daws  black. 

Length  1  foot  6  inches.     Wing  13  inches. 

Females  are  more  or  less  of  a  rufous  brown  on  the  back; 
they  have  also  a  nuchal  ring  and  broader  black  bars  on  the  tail, 
and  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  of  a  light  rufous  colour.  Head 
rufescent.  In  young  birds  the  upper  tail  coverts  are  white. 
Probably  the  latter  characters  are  also  present  when  the  bird 
■is  moulting.  This  species  in  its  ashy  plumage  is  not  imlike 
the  darker  varieties  of  Circus  SwainsoniL 

The  species  is  common  in  Kandy  and  Trincomalie. 
Beptiles  and  birds  are  its  chief  food. 


CiKCUS  Melanoleucos,  Pennant     The  White  and  Black 
Indian  Harrier. 

I  obtained  several  specimens  of  this  bird  from  the  open 
plains  in  Minery,  none  of  which,  however,  I  now  have  for 
description,  and  therefore  give  its  characters  from  Latham's 
work. 

"Length  16 inches;  bill  black ;  irides  yellow;  head,  throat, 
hind  part  of  neck,  and  back  black ;  breast,  belly,  thighs,  and 
rump  white;  lesser  wing  coverts  white,  the  middle  ones  black; 
the  greater  and  secondary  quills  silvery  ash  colour ;  prime 
quills  black.     Tail  pale  silvery  grey  ;  legs  rufous. 

The  female  is  somewhat  bigger;  general  colour  silvery 
grey ;  on  the  wing  coverts  three  round  black  spots,  and  three 
others  on  the  outer  webs  of  the  second  quills ;  primaries  black ; 
sides  of  the  belly,  thighs  and  vent  white,  transversely  striated 
with  rufous  red." 

Like  the  other  species  of  Ceylon  Harriers,  it  is  reported  to 
feed  on  birds,  reptiles,  and  small  rats  and  squirrels. 
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Order.     Accipitres. 

Sub-Order.     Accipitres  Nocturni. 

Nocturnal  Birds  of  Prey. 

FAM:  STRIGIDiE. 
SUB'FAM:   SURNINJE. 

Athene  Castanotus,  Blyth.     Ceylon   Gheetnut-winged 
Hawk  Owl. 

Syn^    Athene  Castanopterus^  apud.   Blyth. 

Head,  neck  and  breast  barred  with  brown  and  rufescent 
white.  A  white  spot  under  the  ears.  Back  and  wings 
bright  chestnut  and  faintly  barred  with  brown.  Abdomen 
white,  maculated  with  brown  spots  and  streaks.  Under  wing 
coverts  white,  with  a  few  brown  spots.  Vent  and  lower  tail 
coverts  white.  Tail  and  upper  tail  coverts  dark  brown  and 
streaked  with  narrow  whitish  bars.  Thighs  whitish  and 
freckled  with  brown.  Bill  yellow.  Tarsi  yellow.  Length 
7^  inches.     Wing  5  inches. 

This  Hawk-Owl  was  added  to  the  Ceylon  Fauna  by  Dr. 
Templeton.  It  feeds  on  small  lizards  and  insects.  Not 
uncommon  at  Colombo.  I  have  also  seen  it  at  Newera  Ellia, 
Galleand  Kandy. 


Athene  Scutbllata,  Raff/es.    The  Hairy-legged  Owl. 

Syiu     Ninox  Nepalensis,  Hodgson. 
Strix  scuteUata,  Raffles. 
Strix  hirsuta,  Temnu 
Strix  lugubris,  TickelL 
Athene  Malayensis,  Eyton. 

Upper  part  of  head  and  neck  ashy  brown ;  chin  white. 
Buck,  scapularies  and  upper  tail  coverts  rufous  brown ;  dorsal 
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feathers  have  palish  edges  and  white  spots.  Primaries  have 
brown  above,  with  pale  rufous  bars,  under  surface  white 
barred.  Under  wing  coverts  fulvescent  and  streaked  with 
brown.  Under  surface  of  neck  and  breast  rufous  brown, 
with  fulvescent  white  edges  to  the  feathers.  Abdomen  white 
with  large  rufous  brown  spots.  Tail  dark  ashy  brown,  with 
broad  blackish  bars ;  tip  whitish.  Upper  tail  coverts  rufous 
brown  and  spotted  white ;  under  tail  coverts  white.  Thighs 
rufous.  Bill  IJuish  black,  with  a  yellowish  culmen.  Irides 
greenish  yellow.  Toes  yellow,  curved,  with  yellow  bristly 
hairs.  Claws  black.  Length  11  inches.  Wing  5^  inches. 
Not  uncommon  in  the  Cinnamon  gardens  at  Colombo. 
Feeds  on  insects  and  lizards. 


8UB-FAM:  BUBONINJE, 

Ephialtes  Lempijii,  Horsf.     The  Lempiji  Owl. 

Syn,     Strix  noctula,  Reinw. 

Scops  Javanicus,  Lesson. 
Scops  Lempiji,  Horsf. 

Brown  spotted  with  fulvous  and  black.  Breast  and  abdo- 
men ftilvous  with  blackish  mesial  streaks  and  inconspicuous 
bars  and  specks.  Vent  whitish.  Outer  web  of  primaries 
barred  with  light  fulvous,  inner  web  clouded  dusky.  Tail 
clouded  with  pale  fulvous  brown.  Tarsi  pale,  freckled.  Bill 
brown;  irides  reddish  brown.      Toes  brown,  claws  brown. 

Length  7^  inches.     Wing  5J  inches 

Some  of  the  specimens  are  less  fulvescent  than  others,  and 
the  blackish  spots  more  numerous,  and  with  a  more  distinct 
black  patch  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

This  is  the  most  common  of  all  Ceylon  Owls;  less  conmion, 
however,  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  Island  than  in  the  Mari- 
time provinces.    It  feeds  chiefly  on  Coleopterous  insects. 
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Ephialtes  Scops,  Linn.    The  Scops  Eared  OwL 

Syn.  Scops  pennata,  Hodgson. 
Scops  Aldrovandi,  Ray. 
Scops  Europeus,  Lesson. 

Rufous  brown,  minutely  speckled  and  streaked  with  dusky 
brown  and  rufous.  Lower  parts  paler;  abdomen,  vent  and 
lower  tail  coverts  more  white  spotted;  small  white  spots  on 
the  outer  web  of  primaries ;  inner  web  of  s&K)ndaries  white 
barred.  Tail  barred  and  speckled  with  white  and  rufous. 
Bill  brown.    Irides  yellow.     Toes  brown;  claws  dark  brown. 

Length  5\  inches.    Wing  4  inches. 

This  elegant  little  owl  is  rare  in  Ceylon.  I  met  with  only 
one  specimen  (alive)  at  Trincomalie  which  Mr.  Blyth  has  seen 
and  identified  with  Scops  pennata,  Hodg.  Mr.  Layard  has 
not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  this  species,  nor  has  he 
seen  the  next 


Ephialtes  Sunia,  Hodgson.     The  Yellowish  Red  Eared 

OwL 

Syn.     Ephialtes  scops,  apud  Blyth. 

General  colour,  a  bright  ferruginous  red,  with  black  shafts 
to  most  of  the  plumage.  It  is  less  speckled  and  barred  than 
Scops  pennata.  An  albescent  line  on  the  scapularies,  with 
black  tips.  Abdomen  whitish  yellow.  Rather  smaller  than 
the  last. 

I  have  not  seen  this  beautiiul  owl  lower  than  Dimboola 
(4000  feet).  It  is  not  common.  Mr.  Layard  has  not  met 
with  it  in  Ceylon.  The  specimen  I  sent  Mr.  Blyth  waa 
identified  by  him  with  Scops  s^mia  of  Hodgson,  which  he  Btill 
thinks  is  only  a  variety  of  Ephialtes  scops,  Linn. 

VOL.  II.  z 
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Ketupa  Ceylonensis,  Gmel    The  Large  Eared  Owl 

Syn.     Strix  Ceylonensis^  GnUL 

Strix  LesdieDaultii,  Temm. 
Strix  Hardwickii^  Chray. 
Strix  dumeticola^  TichelL 
Cultrungnis  nigripes^  Hodgsoit. 

Above  light  ferroginous  brown^  with  dark  brown  meaiid 
streaks  and  pale  spots  on  the  dorsal  feathers.  Under  part  of 
neck  whitish.  Breast  and  abdomen  light  mfescent^  minutely 
barred;  each  feather  with  a  blackish  loi^tudixnl  streak. 
Wing  qnills  freckTed  and  barred  white  and  brown.  Tail 
brown^  with  narrow  ferruginous  bars ;  tip  rafescent.  Bill 
blackish.    Irides  bright  ydlow.    Length  1  foot  7  inches. 

This  large  owl  is  very  abundant  in  the  Island,  particularly 
in  the  Maritime  provinces.    It  feeds  on  fish^  rats^  mice^  &a 

SUS'FAM:  STRNINJB. 

Sybnium  Indrani,  Syhesf    The  Devil  Bird. 

I  have  not  seen  this  bird  alive,  though  it  is  common  enough 
in  the  forests.  A  specimen  of  this  was  many  years  ago  in  the 
Museum  at  Colombo.  Above  dark  brown,  barred.  Abdo- 
men whitish,  barred.  Toes  densely  covered  with  plumage. 
Irides  yellow.    Claws  black.    Length  about  1  foot. 

SUB'FAM:  STRIGINJS. 

Strix  Javanica.    Be  Wormb.f    The  Yellow  Bern  OwL 

Syn.     Strix  flammeus,  var. 
Strix  Candida,  TickelL 

Upper  parts  ochry  yellow,  speckled  with  grey,  white  and 
brown  spots.    Face  white,  margined  with  a  rufous  circle. 
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Under  ports  jellowidi  white  and  spotted  with  brown.  Inner 
web  of  primaries  indistinctly  barred.  Tail  speckled  with 
dark  grey,  and  slightly  streaked.  Thighs  white.  Bill  horn 
coloior.  Irides  pale  yellow.  Tarsi  and  toes  y  dlowish  brown ; 
daws  pale  yellow%  Length  1  foot  2^  inches.  Wing 
11  inches. 

Found  by  lidOr.  Layard  in  the  old  Fort  at  Jafiha.  The  above 
description  is  taken  from  the  only  specimen  he  {Hrocured. 


S^me  accetad  qfOve  B^hfos,  with  a  specimen  of  their  language. 
By  Simon  Casie  Chittt,  Esq. 

It  is  commonly  beUeved  that  the  Rodiyas  were  originally 
one  of  the  Singhalese  castes,  who,  according  to  one  tradition, 
as  noticed  by  Knox,  were  expelled  from  society  for  having 
imposed  on  a  certain  King,  by  substituting  human  flesh  for 
venison,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  provide  for  the  royal 
table;  or  who,  according  to  another  tradition,  as  noticed  by 
Davy,  were  made  outcastes  because  they  continued  to  indulge 
in  eating  beef  after  its  use  was  prohibited;  or  who,  according 
to  another  tradition,  as  noticed  by  Upham,  were  driven  into 
the  jun^  on  account  of  their  lej^rosy,  engendered  by  bestial 
practices;  but  the  striking  dissimilarity  of  their  physical  cha* 
racteristics  from  the  Singhalese,  being  much  more  robust  and 
vigorous,  at  once  militates  against  the  belief  that  they  are  of 
the  same  nation,  and  marks  them  out  as  a  distinct  and  pecu* 
liar  race  of  people.  My  opinion  of  the  Rodiyas  therefore  is, 
that  they  lure  either  a  colony  of  some  of  the  wandering  hordes 
from  India,  or  a  fragment  of  the  aborigines  of  Ceylon  itself, 
partially  blended  with  the  Singhalese  females  of  high  caste 
whom  the  kings  in  former  times  had  degraded  to  their  rank 
and  community,  not  only  for  high  treason,but  abo  for  sacrilege^ 
as  was  the  case  with  seven  members  of  the  family  of  Nahalla 
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Mudianse  of  Madura  Korle,  who  had  melted  certain  golden 
images  of  fiuddha  belonging  to  a  temple. 

The  Rodiyas  are  found  only  in  the  Interior^  scattered  over 
diflPerent  parts  of  the  country ;  their  numbers^  however,  are 
not  very  considerable ;  for  according  to  the  information  with- 
in my  reach,  it  would  be  too  much  to  estimate  them  beyond 
a  thousand,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  are  gradually 
decreasing,  especially  in  the  Seven  Korles.  They  have  two 
subdivisions  amongst  them,  one  called  Tirringa  Rodi  and  the 
other  Halpagay  Rodi,  and  though  they  both  live  as  one  people, 
yet  there  are  some,  who  claiming  their  descent  from  a  certain 
degraded  princess,  named  Navaratna  * Valli,  would  not  inter- 
marry with  the  rest. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  wretched  and  debasing  than 
the  condition  of  the  Bodiyas  under  the  E^andyan  despotism, 
which  prohibited  them,  not  only  from  possessing  lands,  or 
carrying  on  any  trade  for  their  subsistence,  lest  they  should 
arise  from  the  mendicant  state  to  which  they  were  condemned, 
but  also  from  dwelling  in  the  same  villages  with  the  other 
people;  nay,  even  from  drawing  water  out  of  their  wells,  as 
if  they  were  the  vilest  of  human  beings,  whose  very  touch 
would  be  pollution.  Our  government,  however,  does  not 
recognize  these  unjust  and  cruel  prohibitions;  but,  neverthe- 
less, they  have  still  such  a  controlling  influence  over  the  minds 
of  the  Rodiyas  from  long  habit,  that  they  are  never  infringed, 
and  if  there  be  any  instance  to  the  contrary  we  must  look  for 
it  only  amongst  the  few  who  are  located  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Europeans. 

The  Rodiya  villages  are  always  remote  from  those  of  the 
Singhalese,  who  contemptuously  call  them  Kuppayams,  which 
signifies,  "the  habitations  of  outcastes."  A  Kuppayam 
usually  contains  from  ten  to  fifteen  hovels,  which,  however, 
exhibit  a  neat  appearance,  having  often  small  plots  of  ground 
planted  with  betel  vines  and  plantain  trees  attached  to  them. 

In  their  person,  as  ahready  observed,  the  Rodiyas  are  more 
robust  and  athletic  than  the  Singhalese,  and  remarkable  for 
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their  bold  bearing  and  expressive  countenances;  but  the 
mendicant  life  which  they  lead  has  so  completely  cramped 
their  physical  energies  that  they  are  exceedingly  averse  to 
labour.  Their  women  are  generally  handsome^  which^  with 
their  winning  address^  has  often  enticed  many  a  Singhalese 
youth  to  go  and  live  with  them  in  their  Kuppayams^  abandon- 
ing his  fiimily  and  connexions^  and  enduring  with  stoical  in- 
difference the  reproaches  and  disgrace  consequent  upon  his 
conduct.  In  their  dress^  the  Bodiyas  exibit  nothing  peculiar; 
it  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  Singhalese^ 
with  the  exception^  that  the  men  have  no  cgvering  for  their 
heads^  and  the  women*  for  the  upper  parts  of  their  bodies. 
Some  of  the  young  girls,  however,  in  the  Central  Province, 
do  not  at  present  allow  their  bosoms  to  be  exposed,  but  have 
a  gaudy  handkerchief  gracefully  tied  round  them«  Both  the 
men  and  women  let  their  hfur  grow  to  its  full  length,  and  tie 
it  up  behind  into  a  knot,  and  the  women  wear  a  brass  or  tin 
trinket,  called  ^^Koorooj^  and  a  roll  of  dyed  palm  leaf,  called 
^^KolaP  on  each  ear,  a  string  of  chank  or  glass  beads  about 
the  neck,  and  a  brass  armlet  above  the  right  elbow. 

With  regard  to  their  diet,  my  informant,  who  is  himself  a 
Bodiya,  from  the  Seven  Korles,  denies  that  they  ever  eat 
carrion,  or  any  animab  but  elk,  deer,  pig,  hare,  monkey, 
squirrel,  mongoose,  civet,  cat,  guana,  and  tortoise.  Mr. 
JayetiUeke,  the  intelligent  Modliar  of  the  Komegalle  Cutcher- 
ry,  whom  I  have  consulted  on  the  subject,  says,  however,  that 
they  eat  every  thing  that  comes  in  their  way,  and  that  they 
relish  nothing  so  much  as  dead  cattle  in  a  putrified  state;  and 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  Knox  also  mentions  the  fre- 
quent contests  they  used  to  have  with  the  weavers,  in  his 
time,  for  this  loathsome  food.  The  wild  animak  they  either 
hunt  with  dogs,  or  shoot  with  bows  and  arrows,  in  the  use  of 
which  they  are  reputed  to  be  as  expert  as  the  Veddahs. 
Under  the  Kandyan  Government  they  were,  however,  not 
permitted  to  hunt  or  shoot  any  game,  and  it  was  no  doubt 
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owing  to  this  circumstance  that  they  betook  themselves  to 
feeding  on  animals  which  have  died  a  natniml  death. 

Marriages  among  the  Bodiyas  is  not  attended  with  many 
ceremonies;  the  day  fixed  having  arrived^  the  brid^room 
accompanied  by  his  friends  goes  to  the  bride's  house  in  the 
evening,  taking  with  him  a  suit  of  apparel,  and  a  pingo  or  two 
of  cakes  and  plantains,  which  he  presents  to  the  bride.     Her 
parents  then  entertain  him  and  his  friends  with  a  r^ast,  and 
he,  having  stayed  with  her  that  night  in  her  house,  conducts 
her  the  next  day  to  his  own.    It,  however,  often  hiq>pen0 
amongst  them  for  two  young  people  to  meet  together,  and 
agree  between  themselves  to  live  as  liusbond  and  wife  with- 
out consulting  their  parents  or  observing  any  ceremony  at  alL 
The  Rodiyas  marry  but  one  wife,  though  it  is  not  unccnnmon 
with  them  to  have  two  at  the  same  time,  and  also  for  several 
brothers  to  cohabit  with  the  same  woman.    Amongst  a  people 
so  debased  as  the  Rodiyas,  it  is  probable  that  incestuous  in* 
tercourse  exists,  but  still,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  practised 
by  them  to  the  revolting  extreme  described  by  Knox,  who, 
perhaps,  derived  his  information  from  prejudiced  sources.    It 
must,  however,  be  observed,  that  prostitution  is  openly  carried 
on  by  the  Bodiya  women,  and  their  parents  and  husbands  not 
only  wink  at  it,  but  encourage  them  in  their  lewd  propensities. 
The  Rodiyas  always  bury  their  dead.     They  never  wash 
the  corpse,  but  merdy  wrap  it  up  in  a  mat,  and  carrying  it  on 
a  pole  to  the  jungle  next  adjoining  the  kuppayams,  inter  it 
there.     On  the  seventh  day  after  the  burial,  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  assemble  together  in  his  late  dwelling,  and  par* 
take  of  a  repast  whidi  is  prepared  tot  them  by  his  nearest 
surviving  relatives. 

The  Rodiyas  have  generally  the  reputation  of  being  skilled 
in  charms  and  philters,  but  they  are  lamentably  ignorant  of 
medicine,  and  in  case  of  illness,  are  therefore  obliged  to 
considt  the  Singhalese  medical  men,  of  whom,  however,  none 
above  the  Durea  caste  condescend  to  attend  on  the  patient  in 
his  Kuppayam,  but  merely  furnish  his  friends  with  the  neces- 
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sary  medicines  on  thdr  describing  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  Even  the  Durea  medical  men,  I  am  informed^  will 
not  go  further  than  the  entrance  of  the  Kuppayam^  where 
the  patient  is  brought  up  for  them  to  look  at  him  and  pre* 
scribe  the  remedies. 

GChe  Bodiyas  follow  no  other  pursuit  than  strolling  about 
the  country^  to  beg,  or  tell  fortunes,  and  manufacturing 
rattan  baskets,  and  winnows,  and  whips,  and  ropes  of  hides 
and  of  various  vegetable  fibres,  which  they  barter  for  groin* 
When  they  go  to  beg,  which  they  chiefly  do  at  harvest  time, 
they  may  be  seen  in  groups,  both  men  and  women,  with  their 
children;  the  men  carrying  their  chatties  and  pots,  and  what- 
ever else  they  possess,  in  baskets  hanging  on  a  pingo  at  one 
end  only ;  it  being  contrary  to  custom  for  them  to  load  their  pin* 
goes  at  both  ends,  as  the  other  people  da  On  these  occasions, 
the  women  sii^  and  dance,  as  well  as  exhibit  their  juggling  ex- 
ploits, by  balancing  and  spinning  a  brass  plate  on  one  finger, 
(ur  tossing  up  a  number  of  balls  in  the  air,  and  keeping  them 
in  continual  motion,  without  sufiering  them  to  fall  on  the 
groimd:  whilst  the  men  are  beating  the  Bummedia,  a  kind  of 
drum  made  of  an  earthem  vessel,  covered  with  monkey  skin. 
Since  the  British  accesdon,  however,  some  few  of  the  Bodiyas 
in  the  Central  Province  have  turned  their  attention  to  agri- 
culture, and  are  cultivating,  near  their  Kuppayams,  small 
patches  of  paddy  lands  let  to  than  by  the  Gameralles,*  who> 
however,  instead  of  taking  a  share  of  the  crop  for  the  rent, 
receive  firom  them  an  annual  supply  of  ropes  of  hides,  as  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  defilement  which 
they  connect  with  the  touch  of  a  Bodiya,  for  them  to  make 
use  of  the  crop  raised  by  him. 

The  Bodiyas  rear  pigs  and  poullay  in  almost  all  their 
Kuppayams,  and  some  of  them  also  keep  cattle;  but  in  order 
to  distinguidi  their  cattle  from  those  bdcmging  to  the  Sing^ 
halese,  they  are  obliged  to  have  a  cocoanut  shell  perforated 
and  hung  on  their  necks  by  a  strap  of  hide. 

*  Proprietors. 
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The  Bodiyas  haye  their  own  headmen^  called  Hulawalias^ 
and  under  the  Eandyan  Government  the  appointment  of  these 
headmen  was  in  the  patronage  of  the  Koralle  of  the  Pattoo ; 
but  it  now  rests  with  the  Groyemment  Agent  for  the  Province 
or  his  Assistants.  The  Kandyan  Grovemment  exempted  the 
Bodiyas  from  all  services,  except  furnishing  the  royal  stores 
with  ropes  of  hides  for  ensnaring  elephants;  but  at  present 
they  pay  the  Boad  Tax  in  conmion  with  the  other  classes  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects. 

Under  the  Eandyan  Grovemment,  as  the  Bodiyas  were  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  precincts  of  the  Courts,  they  had  their 
disputes  settled  by  the  nearest  Durea  headman,  and  if  they 
ever  ventured  to  resort  to  the  Vellala  chiefs  for  justice,  they 
were  obliged  to  utter  aloud  their  complaints,  standing  at  a 
distance,  with  uplifted  hands,  or  remaining  prostrate  on  the 
ground.  They  have  now,  however,  free  access  to  our  tribu- 
nals, and  no  distinction  is  made  between  them  and  the  Sing- 
halese high  caste  men:  they  are  placed  at  the  same  bar  for 
trial,  and,  when  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  confined  in  the 
same  gaoL 

The  Bodiyas  profess  the  Buddhist  religion,  but  they  are 
not  allowed  to  enter  a  temple,  and  they  therefore  hear  the 
Bana  standing  outside  the  Bana  Madduwa.  They  however, 
offer  up  propitiatory  sacrifices  of  fowls  and  salt  fish  to  the 
devils,  called  Garra  Yakko  and  Weddi  Yakko,  who  they 
believe  occasion  diseases,  and  other  mischiefs,  and  they  also 
have  recourse  to  invocations  by  cutting  limes,  as  practised  by 
the  Singhalese,  when  any  member  of  their  femilies  is  taken  ilL 
Some  years  ago  a  few  Bodiyas  in  the  Matelle  district  were 
converted  by  a  Baptist  Missionary;  but  I  am  informed  that 
they  have  since  relapsed  into  their  heathenish  practices. 

Amongst  the  vices  ascribed  to  the  Bodiyas,  thefl;  is  the 
principal;  hence  the  appearance  of  a  Bodiya  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  village,  always  inspires  dread.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Bodiyas  are,  generally  speaking,  thieves,  for  in  their  pre- 
sent abject  state,  there  is  nothing  to  induce  them  to  be  honest. 
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^nd  a  Rodiya  himself  confessed  to  me  that  they  do  occasionally 
«teal  clothes  from  the  bleaching  grounds,  and  stacked  com 
from  the  threshing  floors. 

The  ordinary  language  of  the  Rodiyas  is  Singhalese,  which 
they,  however,  speak  with  a  quick  accent,  intermixed  with  a 
number  of  words  peculiar  to  themselves,  in  order  to  render 
their  speech  unintelligible  to  strangers.  Some  suppose  that 
the  words  in  question  are  mere  slang;  but  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think  that  they  are  the  relics  of  a  language  which  was 
spoken  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Bodiyas,  and  since  merged 
into  the  Singhalese. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  words  used  by  the  Rodiyas. 


God 

Bakktiru 

a«8(3^d3 

Heaven 

Teriangay 

6^0)^c5eJ?G>CjJ 

Earth 

Bintalauwe 

©^®cS^ 

Sun 

Eeldyatteriangay 

^(^CSO  G>«)?cJ^(5^ci 

Moon 

Hdpateriangay 

woos^o)§ofl«r5s\cs5 

Stars 

H&pangaval 

CfdO^QO?^ 

Light 

Gigg6ri 

&&8 

Darkness 

Kaluwella 

«)es:t33 

Fire 

Dulumu 

fi^^ 

Water 

N^ldttu 

^e<8 

Sea 

Terildttu 

G^ei8Q:0t^ 

River 

Nildttuwa 

^(5o<8^ 

Tank 

Nil&ttukattinna 

'^55e»<g«)59^r«n 

Mountain 

Teriboruluangay 

6>o)5G>ao<^es^o<i 

Village 

Dumuna 

€§« 

Field 

Panguralla 

oce(5'o^<5 

Jungle 

!Raluwa 

ddd 

Sand 

] 

Dust 
Mud 

>  Boraluwa 

<3>£o<^e8 

Stone 

3 

Man 

Guvd 

oolPo 
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Woman 

Gav^ 

«),.e 

Boy 

B^lenda 

9^%,fAei^ 

Girl 

B^lend^ 

SQu^d^ 

Body 

Muruttg 

%Sx.a 

Hair 

Kitluwelfi 

«)e8«.6 

Head 

Ker^dia 

<9><eo(^0:9 

Eye 

L&watt6 

e98<5^S 

Face 

Irravuwa 

ftffi© 

Ears 

Irravuwaanguval 

f<^S<5^©  cf^coed 

Nose 

Irravuwa 

fdQS 

Mouth 

Galla 

00(03 

Tongue 

Gallagewanna 

»(3<5^co9^ 

Hand 

Dagula 

®*o 

Breast 

Hiddulu 

tBse 

BeUy 

Pekeritta 

6^0«$)^^F«D 

Flesh 

Murutung 

@<^o^o 

Milk 

Hidduluangaval 

fSgd  ^oco&d 

Blood 

Lathu 

C<8 

Spittle 

Gall6  lathu 

<»G€>d  C<8 

Husband 

GMia 

0O9Oc90 

Wife 

Grddikewenni 

COdS^  6>«>S>0«1^ 

Father 

Hiddulu  (Java 

fige  cooc:» 

Mother 

Hiddulu  Gavi 

Sgd  «v8 

Grandfather 

Deyak  Hiddulu 
Grava 

^ec9^  tSg<9  C00&9 

Grandmother  Ileyak  Hiddulu 

*ec3^    fig*    CDvS 

Gavi 

Brother 

Ekangay  g&di& 

tf«)  ^•G^csS  oooOc3» 

Sister 

Ekangay  g&df 

ees)  QpoG^cfS  009® 

Son 

G&d4  b^lend& 

tt)99  8(3l<s3c^ 

Daughter 

G&li  b^lendd 

<no8  ®oo«iQ 

Priest 

Navatta 

<r^©o» 

Elephant 

Pal&nuwa 

OQo^aSo 

Cheetah 

Baluwa  biissi 

tfd&  3efM» 
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Bear 

Murutivfganan- 
gaya 

§€8cOM«d099 

WUd  hog 

Gal  Murutaya 

C0i§<»C39 

Domestic  pig  Hdpa  Murutaya 

COW59«»0 

Deer 

Elk 

VRaluweltldda 

dese^^ 

Dog 

BUS8& 

^eo9 

Bitch 

Bissi 

sde 

Cat 

Buh&kawanna 

^Q»9«)3««n9 

Jackal 

Pangurullabdssa 

o<e<^t(a(§  gdwj 

Wanduro 

Btil^wa 

§(3x.8o 

Bilawo 

Mdttuwa 

ewtgBa 

BuU 

Lfidha 

e^^ 

Cow 

Lidhi 

Sin 

Calf 

Liidhubilenda 

*S  8(5'-^  ^ 

Bull  Buffaloe  Pangurul  Ifidha 

oc8<^i'  e^^ 

Cow  Bufialoe  Pangurul  16dhi 

o<8^t.  64^ 

Guano 

Bimpallo 

8»eds^(35 

Alligator 

Nfldttuterihdpp. 
aya 

4$iQ9Cg    G\fi8m90€5t 

Tortoise 

P^lawa 

c^deoSo 

Lizard 

Aharubuluwa 

^»odt,  §e©o 

Snake 

mya 

f(3c90 

Cock 

Pattflia 

O^gcw 

Hen 

Pattglikette 

e€g  G^-e»o 

Chicken 

PattilibfilSnda 

o«8  So«?^ 

Fish 

Nfldttuwang 

^(jocgSo 

Tree 

Uhella 

c«*«? 

Flower 

Ulelangay 

csSe^^oJ 

Fruit 

L&Yuna 

e^c^* 

Cocoanut 

Mattul&vuna 

®9o9  c^'-o 

Jack  fruit 

Vettiangayal 

G>859  ^o(»8^ 

Plantain 

Pabbrukan 

0S^c«)^ 

Arreka  nut 

Fongalang 

(?>ed^«5<S0 
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Betel 

Tobacco 

Paddy 

Rice 

Corakan 

Straw 

Temple 

House 

Door 

Cloth 

Mat 

Pot 

Water  pot 

Rice  pot 

Mortar  and 

pestle 
Knife 
Honey 
Jaggery 
Salt 
Lime 
Oil 
Good 
Bad 
No 

Toga 
To  walk 
To  come 
To  sit 
To  sleep 

To  dance 
Toeing 


Tebala 

Rebut 

Attumadhu 

Madhu 

Hunkeweena 

Pangarang 

Bakkuruwangay 

Dumuna 

Mattilla 

Pottia 

Pittawdnna 

Wdm^ 

Nilattu  Wdm^ 

Mighitti  W&m€ 

Lukkanawang»- 

val 
Ndduwa 
Uhella  lathu 
Gabneri 
Hurubu 
Aharubulu 
Mattubu 
Teri 
Hapai 
Navati 


} 


Dhisenewd 

Tevinavd 

Yappiunawd 

Ldwattinatewen- 

ewd 
Knttandupanawa 
Kellenrighilen- 

ew& 


«L®c2^  fcSo»6«©» 
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To  laugh 

Gralupdh^nawd 

«)*   OD^eo^o 

To  weep 

Irrawallukkan- 
aw4 

f<^0(f*««>en8» 

To  see 

Pekanaw& 

eoeffl'fior* 

To  open 

H&pakaranawd 

W50«(5'«^Bt> 

To  cook 

NayatkaranawA 

<rj9<5c5)<5'«n^» 

To  eat 

Migannawd 

@(»^PV9)&3 

To  beat 

Lukkanawfi 

fS  <3>d!r..20©a 

To  km 

Balukaranaw& 

ddasx^^oSo 

To  die 

Likkenawfi 

g«ds^«s>«n£9 

To  bury 

TfivanawA 

«oS«r)€)o 

To  give 

YappanawA 

cflco<n£» 
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Notice  of  various  Rock  Inscriptions  in  the  North  Western 
Province.    By  A.  O.  Brodie,  Esq. 

Having  at  various  times  when  traversing  the  jungles 
of  this  Province  met  with  inscriptions  engraven  on  rocks, 
I  have  made  copies  of  several  and  beg  herewith  to  lay  them 
before  the  Society,  in  the  hope  that  some  number  may  be 
able  to  decipher  or  translate  them.  I  am  afraid  that  the  ma- 
jority will  be  foimd  to  possess  no  interest  whatever,  and  that 
some  of  them  can  scarcely  be  termed  ancient.  In  most  cases 
these  inscriptions  are  much  defaced;  and  though  I  have 
bestowed  a  considerable  degree  of  trouble  in  tracing  the 
characters,  I  should  have  felt  averse  to  trouble  the  Society 
with  such  mutilated  copies,  were  it  not  for  the  simple  fact 
that  I  am  utterly  ignorant  of  the  languages  in  which  they 
are  written,  and  may  therefore  hope  that  of  each  enough  has 
been  preserved  to  make  it  intelligible^    I  now  proceed  to 
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mention  the  place  at  which  each  inscription  is  to  be  founds 
adding  such  information  regarding  the  locality  or  traditions 
current  in  the  neighbourhood  as  may  seem  interesting^  or 
may  give  a  clew  to  the  translator. 

No,  L  This  long  inscription  is  engraved  on  a  stone  block 
about  ten  inches  square  in  section  and  standing  five  feet 
above  groimd;  in  fact  just  one  of  those  short  pillars  of  which 
thousands  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  forests  of  the  District^  and 
which  from  time  immemorial  have  been  used  as  supports  for 
Vihares^  Dewales^  Banna-Maddooas^  and  other  religious  edi- 
fices. The  letters  are  small  and  tolerably  boldly  cut^  they 
are  however  rudely  formed  and  unequal  in  size*  I  think  that 
the  want  of  skill  in  the  workman  must  account  for  many 
of  those  variations  from  the  comn^on  Singhalese  characters 
which  will  be  observed  in  the  copy ;  thus  in  very  many  cases 
where  a  «>  <rj  or  other  letter  with  an  upward  loop  occurs, 
a  line  is  to  be  observed  produced  at  a  tangent  to  the  curve. 
I  hardly  think  this  stroke  to  be  intentional,  but  to  have 
simply  arisen  from  the  chissel  of  the  workmen  slipping  for- 
ward instead  of  following  the  proper  curve.  Some  other 
imusual  marks  may  be  explained  in  the  same  manner. 

A  few  of  the  characters,  however,  if  indeed  they  be  letters, 
are  quite  different  from  any  to  be  found  in  the  Singhalese 
alphabet.  The  pillar  on  which  this  inscription  is  engraved 
is  atPooliankoolum,  a  small  village  about  ten  miles  N.  N.  E. 
of  Chilaw  and  six  miles  east  of  the  main  road.  It  stands  in 
the  jungle  close  to  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Dehwale  built 
by  Granniwelle  Bfihu  who  reigned  at  Anooradhapoora,  and 
of  a  more  recent  Dehwale.  The  native  tradition  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  pillar  was  erected  to  commemorate  the  seizure 
of  a  local  chieftain  by  Granniwelle  B^u,  King  of  Mahdampe. 
Various  places  in  the  vicinity  have  names  referring  to  the 
same  event:  such  are  Mandelane  Kumarenkattoowe,  &c. 

Nos.  IL  IIL  lY.  are  engraved  on  three  rocks  at  Parmak- 
kande  Vihare,  which  lies  about  seventeen  miles  from  Putlam 
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and  two  to  the  north  of  the  road  leading  from  the  latter  village 
to  Kumegalle.  The  V ihare  is  one  of  the  so-called  rock  temples, 
being  built  under  a  projecting  ledge  of  granite,  which  forms 
part  of  the  roof.  The  dwellings  of  the  priests,  the  Banna- 
maddooos,  are  at  the  foot  of  a  natural  talus  of  debris  the 
former  being  built  in  the  usual  manner,  forming  a  square 
with  a  small  open  and  simk  court  in  the  centre.  These  in- 
scriptions are  in  the  character  most  commonly  observed  in 
rock  inscription!  in  this  District,  and  are  unfortunately  quite 
unintelligible  to  the  priests. 

No.  IL  Is  carved  high  up  the  overhanging  rock  pre- 
viously mentioned ;  the  letters  are  large  and  deeply  cut.  The 
granite  has  however  unfortunately  scaled  off  in  some  places, 
and  has  probably  to  some  extent  mutilated  the  inscription. 

No.  UL  Is  on  a  small  projecting  knoll  close  to  the  entrance 
of  the  priest's  dwellings,  and  seemed  to  be  all  but  unknown  to 
the  natives,  till  I  caused  it  to  be  cleared  from  the  earth  in 
which  it  was  well  nigh  buried. 

No.  IV.  Is  on  a  smooth  face  of  rock  above  a  deep  natural 
hollow,  serving  as  a  reservoir  of  water,  about  one  hundred 
yards  west  of  the  last. 

With  regard  to  the  first  mentioned  of  these  inscriptions, 
the  natives  believe  it  to  have  been  cut  either  by  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  the  present  head  priest,  who  is  himself 
an  aged  man,  or  else  at  a  time  one  generation  more  remote. 
Of  the  other  two  they  can  say  nothing. 

No.  V.  This  I  copied  from  a  small  loose  block  lying  in 
the  jxmgle,  about  fourteen  miles  south  of  Putlam  and  two 
from  the  main  road.  The  block  has  imfortunately  at  one 
time  been  used  by  the  natives  for  sharpening  cayties,  &c  a 
circumstance  which  explains  its  present  condition. 

A  few  scattered  stone  pillars  in  the  vicinity  prove  Aat  in 
some  former  age  there  was  a  Vihare  in  the  neighbourhood. 
I  am  not  aAvare,  however,  that  the  natives  have  any  traditions 
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regarding  the  edifice.  Of  this  inscription  an  account  was  In 
1832  transmitted  by  Simon  Casie  Chitty,  Esquire,  to  the 
Ceylon  Literary  Society.  At  that  time  the  stone  was  probably 
less  <Klapidated  than  at  present,  and  it  would  be  well  to  ob- 
tain the  copy  then  made.  I  have  imfortunately  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  where  it  was  deposited  when  the  Society  was 
broken  up. 

No.  VI.  This  inscription  I  lately  found  when  visiting  the 
Rock  temple  of  Ehelegame  near  Nahnerie  near  the  boundary 
between  the  Meddhe  Patto  of  Rambemoole  and  Hattalis 
Pahai  Corles.  It  is  engraved  on  a  slab  placed  in  the  centre  of 
a  platform,  surrounded  by  dwellings  for  the  priests,  Vihares^ 
&c. ;  the  surface  of  the  stone  has  weathered  considerably  and 
has,  I  am  afraid,  obliterated  one  line  completely.  In  the  jungle 
around  this  temple  there  are  very  many  pillars,  ruined  Da- 
gobas,  &c.;  shewing  that  at  one  time  Ehelegame  must  have 
been  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 

No.  VII.  This  inscription  was  lately  pointed  out  to  me 
when  passing  through  the  village  of  PaUigame,  about  ten 
miles  from  Kurnegalle,  and  close  to  the  Kandy  Road.  There 
I  found  extensive  remains  of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  some 
being  of  much  more  ancient  date  than  others.  There  are  nu- 
merous neatly  curved  stones  strewn  about,  and  several  wells 
cut  to  a  considerable  depth.  The  natives,  as  usual,  believe 
that  large  sums  of  treasiu'e  are  concealed  near  these  ruins, 
and  pointed  out  a  rude  figure  of  a  man  or  demon  which  liiey 
suppose  to  bear  some  reference  to  the  hidden  wealth. 

A  great  portion  of  the  rock  appears  to  have  been  at  some 
time  or  other  covered  with  inscriptions:  of  these  a  great 
portion  is  now  lost.  I  could  only  trace  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty so  much  as  is  here  given.  The  spot  itself  bears  th« 
local  name  of  Viharre  Godde. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  MEETINGS 

or  THS 

CEYLON  ASIATIC   SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING, 
HELD  7th  pebbuakt  1852. 


Present: — ^Rev.  Dr.  MacVicab  in  the  Chair. 

The  HonT)le  Mr.  Justice  Starke,  HonT)le  Mr.  Selby, 
Mr.  J.  De  Alwis,  Mr.  Dawson,  Mr.  Dalziel,  Mr.  L.  De 
Soyza,  Mr.  R.  E.  Lewis,  Rev.  Mr.  Kats,  Rev.  Dr.  Kessen, 
Mr.  E.  L.  Layard,  Mr.  J.  O'Halloran,  Capt.  Jas.  Steuart, 
Rev.  D.  J.  Gt)gerl7,  Mr.  C.  P.  Layard. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the  following 
Reports  of  the  respective  Committees.] 

Report  of  the   Committee  of  ManagemenU 

Li  presenting  to  the  Society  an  account  of  their  labours 
since  the  last  General  Meeting,  your  Committee  are  una- 
voidably reminded  of  the  loss  which  the  Society  has  sustained 
in  their  late  Secretary  Mr.  John  Capper.  The  diflSculty 
in  finding  a  gentleman  with  sufficient  leisure,  with  inclination 
for  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  has  been  much  felt  in 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  Society,  since  the  late  Secre- 
tary's departure,  and  the  Committee  take  this  opportunity 
of  recording  their  high  sense  of  his  xisefulness,  and  their  re- 
gret in  losing  him. 

VOL,  IL  *  a 
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Your  Committee  have  also  felt  the  abeence  at  distant  out- 
Btations^  of  Bome  of  those  Members  of  the  Society^  who  hy 
their  indiyidual  exertions  materiallj  assisted  the  Society  in  its 
progress. 

Since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting  four  new  Memben 
have  joined  the  Society,  and  three  others  have  to  be  proposed 
at  the  present  Meeting. 

Several  interesting  papers  have  been  contributed  to  the 
Society's  Transactionsj  and  some  of  these,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
observe,  are  the  productions  of  Native  gentlemen,  and  treat 
of  the  Antiquities  of  the  country,  or  its  Andent  Literature. 
Two  gentlemen,  well  qualified  for  the  undertaking,  have  con- 
tributed papers  on  the  Natural  History  and  Greological  Struc- 
ture of  Ceylon,  and  others,  with  great  success,  have  devoted 
themselves  to  Statistical  information,  bearing  upon  the  social 
condition  of  particular  Districts  of  the  Island. 

The  Committee  deem  it  one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  Society,  thus  to  bring  out  native  talent.  Your  Com- 
mittee are  persuaded,  not  only  from  recent  expwenc^  but 
from  observing  the  literary  contributions  mode  to  the  Society 
itom  its  commencement,  that  much  talent  among  the  Native 
commimity  requires,  in  order  to  bring  it  out,  (mly  opportunity 
and  encouragement,  such  as  the  Society  is  emin^itly  calcu- 
lated to  afford,  and  they  would  earnestly  9oUdt  the  united 
exertions  of  the  Members  for  its  maintenance  and  success. 

During  the  past  year  the  Secretary  has  been  in  correspon- 
dence with  Government,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  use  of  its 
room  without  interruption  from  the  Loan  Board ;  an  incon- 
venience which  has  long  interfered  with  the  Society's  useful- 
ness, the  intercourse  of  its  Members  with  each  other,  and  the 
full  advantage  of  its  Library  and  Museum ;  but  your  Com- 
mittee have  still  to  express  their  regret  in  not  accomplishing 
the  object  they  have  long  had  so  much  at  heart. 

Conformably  with  a  motion  at  a  General  Meeting,  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  was  requested  to  become  Patron 
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of  the  Soeiety^  and  Hia  Excellent  haeexpreesed  his  pleasure 
in  accepting  the  office. 

The  contributions  to  the  Society's  Library  and  Museum^ 
^ce  the  last  Meetings  the  Committee  r^ret  to  say^  have 
not  been  so  large  as  they  would  have  had  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing^ though  aU  the  corresponduig  Sodeties  in  India  and 
England  have  forwarded  copies  of  dieir  Transactions.  The 
Meeting  is  aware  that  the  attention  of  Members  was  directed 
to  the  collection  of  objects  to  represent  the  productions  and 
industry  of  the  country  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  To 
promote  this  undertaking  a  Bub-Committee  was  appointed^ 
whose  Beport  will  now  be  presented  to  the  Society. 

The  Society  has  been  duly  supplied  with  the  Meteorolo^- 
cal  Registers  kept  at  Trincomalie  and  Batticaloa^  to  the  end 
of  1850^  and  very  full  tables  are  taken  at  the  Master  Attend- 
ant's Office^  Colombo.  Owing  to  circumstances  mentioned 
before^  the  supply  of  instruments  to  out-stations,  by  which 
it  had  been  intended  to  con^ete  the  series  of  observations 
in  the  Island,  has  not  received  the  attention  the  Committee 
could  wish* 

The  Transactions  of  the  Society  have  been  published  since 
your  Committee  presented  their  last  Beport  They  have  now 
xeached  their  fifth  number,  whidi  contains  no  less  than  fifteen 
papers,  and  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  entered  upon  by 
the  Society. 

The  Treasurer's  accounts,  which  will  be  found  on  the  table, 
shew  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Sodety  of  £38  lOs.  9d. ;  but  as 
your  Committee  have  not  had  a  sufficient  opportunity  of 
looking  into  them,  they  defer  the  fiirther  consideration  of 
them  till  next  Quarterly  Meeting;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
adverting  to  the  great  amount  of  arrears  standing,  your 
Committee  recommend  that  instructions  be  given  to  the 
Cmnmittee  to  use  their  best  exertions  to  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  such  in  future. 
Your  Committee  recommend  that  the  Meteorological  and 
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other  scientific  inBtniinents  belon^ng  to  the  Sodety  Bhonld 
be  collected  together  or  otherwise  distinctly  ascertained  by 
the  Committee,  and  delivered  over  in  charge  to  some  office- 
bearer of  the  Society  (as  the  Committee  may  determine),  who 
shall  make  immediate  report  to  the  Committee  of  their  pre- 
sent condition,  and  fixxn  time  to  time  tiiereafter,  a  report  of 
the  results  derivable  from  them,  and  the  best  means  of  ren^ 
dering  them  available  to  the  Society. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  trust  that  the  individual 
efforts  of  Members  will  be  exerted  to  extend  the  usefulness 
of  the  Sodety,  and  though  there  is  of  comrse  much  yet  to  be 
done,  and  the  Society  cannot  but  suffer  by  the  absence  of 
some  of  its  energetic  Members,  your  Committee  believe  that 
success  in  the  pursuit  of  the  objects  of  the  Society  may  be 
confidentiy  anticipated. 


Report  of  the  Sub^ComndtteeforAe  Oreat  JExhihitUm  at  London. 

The  Sub-Ckmunittee  appointed  to  carry  oat  the  Resolations  of  the 
Society  with  regard  to  the  collection  and  transmission  to  England  of 
objects  suitable  for  display  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of 
Industry  of  all  nations,  lately  held  in  London,  have  the  honour  to  report 
that  on  the  receipt  of  definite  information  for  their  guidance  from  the 
Boyal  Commissioners,  the  Sub-Ck>mmittee  took  steps  to  invite  the  co- 
operation of  all  the  residents  of  Ceylon,  by  means  of  public  advertise- 
ments, and  by  circular  letters  addressed,  under  the  sanction  of  the  local 
GrOTemment,  to  several  gentlemen  in  their  service  residing  at  out-stations, 
with  a  view  of  farthering  the  objects  of  the  Society.  The  authorities 
most  liberally  placed  at  the  command  of  the  Sub-Committee  a  sum  of 
money  to  meet  all  necessary  expenses,  disbursement  of  which  will  be  seen 
in  the  subjoined  accounts,  and  otherwise  encouraged  and  assisted  them 
in  their  undertaking.  The  Committee  feel,  however,  that  some  gentle- 
men at  out-stations  from  whom  they  had  calculated  on  receiving  consi- 
derable assistance,  have  failed  to  second  their  efforts,  whilst  others  appear 
to  have  mistaken  the  objects  of  the  CcHnmissioners,  and  have  regarded 
the  Exhibition,  rather  as  a  Museum  of  curiosities  and  antiquities,  than 
as  a  grand  attempt  to  develope  the  productions  of  science  and  of  art 

The  Sub-Committee  have  always  deeply  regretted,  that  the  period 
available  to  them  was,  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  time  required  for 
communication  with  the  Commissioners,  far  too  short  to  admit  of  their 
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doing  jostice  to  the  work  in  hand,  as  thejr  were  thtui  prevented  from 
procuring  specimens  of  carving  in  wood  and  ivory,  and  other  industrial 
objects,  the  special  produce  of  the  colony,  which  they  had  hoped  woidd 
liave  been  among  their  contributions  to  that  magnificent  display  of  indus- 
try and  skill,  which  so  justly  formed  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  Sub-Committee  is  obliged  to  confess,  that  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, the  collection  from  Ceylon  was  by  no  means  such  as  they  had 
anticipated ;  but  to  all  who  are  aware  of  the  degree  of  jealousy  with  which 
the  Asiatic  mind  regards  whatever  is  in  advance' of  the  present  hour, 
it  will  not  appear  strange  that  the  suggestions  put  forth  by  the  Commit- 
tee were  looked  on  by  many,  even  of  the  influential  and  educated  Natives, 
with  apathy  and  distrust.  This  fact  was  the  more  deplored  by  the 
Committee,  as  it  was  their  especial  hope  to  have  exhibited  the  result  of 
native  ingenuity  as  a  prominent  feature. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  articles  of  superior  workmanship  and  design, 
the  Sub-Committee  offered  prizes  for  specimens  of  cabinet  work,  jewellery, 
&C.,  but  the  result  did  not  answer  their  expectations,  as  the  designs 
shewed  no  originality,  nor  were  they  objects  of  superior  quality  or  skill. 
The  Committee  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  several  contri- 
butions of  raw  and  wrought  materials,  some  of  which  were  of  fair 
average  quality,  and  if  they  could  be  obtained  at  a  remunerating  price, 
promised  to  be  of  commercial  value ;  they  had  also  the  benefit  of  for- 
warding models  of  agricidtural  buildings  and  implements  as  well  as 
articles  of  furniture,  which  were  intended  for  private  distribution,  on 
the  closing  of  the  Exhibition. 

Although  the  Conmiittee  are  persuaded,  that  the  collection,  as  a  whole, 
did  not  ffurly  represent  the  capabilities  of  Ceylon,  and  must  have  been 
completely  overshadowed  by  the  brilliant  productions  of  the  Continent  of 
India  and  the  refinements  of  manufacture  from  various  parts  of  Europe, 
it  is  still  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  observe,  that  the  Royal  Commissioners 
have  awarded  Prize  Medals  for  a  very  fine  collection  of  Cinnamon  in  all 
its  stages  of  growth  and  manufacture,  forwarded  by  Messrs.  Pailett  0*Hal- 
loran  and  Co.,  Colombo ;  for  a  collection  of  the  produce  of  the  Cocoa- 
nut  tree,  transmitted  by  the  same  firm ;  and  for  an  interesting  collection 
of  medical  and  commercial  Plants,  Gums  and  Oils,  the  contribution  of 
Mr.  Pieris  of  the  Medical  establishment  at  Eandy,  to  whom  the  best 
thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  for  the  trouble  and  expense  attending  the 
procuring  and  preparing  thereof. 

Immediately  before  packing  the  various  contributions  for  shipment  to 
London,  the  Sub-Conunittee  deemed  it  right  to  exhibit  them  to  the  Public, 
and  were  under  obligation  to  the  local  Officer  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance, 
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for  convenient  space  in  the  Port  of  Colombo,  where  they  were  displayed 
for  Bereral  days,  after  which  the  Sub-Committee  felt  it  necessary  to 
examine  them  seriatim,  and  keep  back  those  which  were  either  imperfect, 
or  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  were  considered  not  to  be  within  the 
intentions  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  which  are  accordingly  retained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Society. 

The  specimens  of  Cinnamon  and  Cocoanut  Oil,  for  which  prize  medals 
have  been  awarded,  were  received  by  the  Committee  at  too  late  a  period 
to  admit  of  their  bemg  displayed  in  Colombo,  but  were  duly  forwarded 
with  the  other  contributions. 

The  valuable  services  of  J.  Capper,  Esq.,  as  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
are  too  generally  appreciated  to  admit  of  remark  from  the  Sub-Comit- 
tee ;  they  have,  however,  the  pleasure  of  reporting  that  on  his  return  to  his 
native  country,  Mr.  Capper  was  appointed  by  the  Royal  Commissioners 
to  act  as  Honorary  Agent  for  Ceylon,  in  arranging  the  articles  for 
Exhibition  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  which  capacity  he  rendered  essen- 
tial service  to  the  Exhibitors,  and  deserves  an  special  record  of  the 
Society*s  obligations. 

On  behalf  of  the  Sub-Committee. 

P.  W.  WiLLISFOBD,  M.1). 

Colombo,  January  20th,  1852.  Hony.  Secy. 


The  Hon'ble  H.  C.  Selby  moyed>  that  the  Reports  now 
read  be  received  and  adopted^  and  themotion  being  eecondedby 
the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Starke^  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  then  proposed  as  Members 
of  the  Society  and  unanimously  elected. 

Lieut.  CoL  Wilson,  e.a.       .  (  Proposed  b3f  J.  O^HaOoran,  Esq. 
\  Seconded  by  E.  L.  Layardy  Esq. 

f  Proposed  by  J.  O^Hattoran,  Esq. 
Capt.J.Smi,BJ8.         .        '  \  Seconded  by  E.L.Layard,  Esq. 

^         ,  ^     ,        „  f  Proposed  by  R.  Dawson^  Esq. 

Dunmd  Kershaw.  E«q,  c.c*\8e<mdedh9R.  E.  LewU,  B^. 

M.  Coomorwamy,  Esq.         .  /  P<''>PO»^  h  ««•  J>-  ^acruxir. 

\  Seconded  hgJ.De  Abnt,  Esq. 

f  Pfopoted  by  R.  E.  LevaU,  Etg. 
J.  Lampnsy,  E.q,  uj>.        .  <  Seconded  is  OeHim.  Mr.  StarHe. 
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The  Meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Office  bear- 
ers for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  Members  were  then  proposed  and  duly  elected 
as  Office  bearers  of  the  Society  for  1852. 

Patron. 
His  Excellency  the  Governor. 

President 
The  Hon'ble  C.  J.  MacCarthy,  Esq. 

Vice^Presideni. 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Starke. 
TVeastcrer. 
B.  Dawson^  Esq. 

Secretary. 
Capt  W.  S.  P.  Neill,  b.  a. 

COMMITTEE. 


The  Hon'ble  H.  C.  Selby,Esq. 
Lieut.  Colonel  Wilson^  B.  A. 
Rev.  Dr.  Mac  Vicar. 
Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly. 
Rev.  Dr.  Kessen. 


J.  B.  Misso^  Esq. 
J.  De  Alwis,  Esq. 
J.  O'Halloran,  Esq. 
R.  E.  Lewis,  Esq. 


Mr.  Dawson  laid  before  die  Meeting  a  specimen  of  a 
minenJi  supposed  to  be  gold^  which  had  been  assayed  by  the 
Madras  Mint^  and  found  to  be  composed  of  other  than  the 
precious  metals.  Also  several  specimens  of  Rock  from  Alipie^ 
viz.  Graphite  Granite^  and  highly  crystalized  Dolomite,  and 
a  large  series  of  the  various  woods  firom  the  Malabar  Coast ; 
these  were  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Hugh  Crawford.  Mr. 
L.  De  Soyza  presented  the  facsimile  of  an  inscription  in  a  cave 
Temple  at  Koratotte  in  the  Hewegam  Korle,  also  some  coins 
and  signet  balls  or  lumps  of  clay,  on  which  an  inscription  bx 
an  unknown  character  is  impress^ 
These  donatloDd  were  accompanied  with  the  foUowing  letter. 
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To  the  Honorary  Secretary^  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Sodefy^ 

Sib, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  the  Society  eight  pieces  of  day 
on  which  some  ancient  characters  are  impressed.  They  are  found  m 
great  abundance  in  a  cave  in  Sina  Corle  in  the  neigfabouriiood  of  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Budhist  Temple.  Two  similar  lumps  of  daj  irere 
presented  to  the  Society  in  June  1850,  by  the  Interpreter  Mohandiram 
of  Matelle,  who  supposed  them  to  be  earthen  coins  (?),  and  a  few  more  by 
Mr.  Power  from  Badulla. 

The  character  stamped  on  them  appears  to  be  an  old  type  of  tlie 
Nagari  alphabet,  although  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  anything  of  tke 
inscriptions,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  something  of  their  pnport 
might  be  ascertained  by  poring  over  them  with  attention  and  perseverance. 

I  also  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  six  ancient  Singhalese  coins  da^ 
near  a  Budhist  Temple  at  Cotta.  These  coins  appear  to  be  identical 
with  those  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Casie  Chitty,  of  which  he 
published  an  account  in  the  first  No.  of  the  Society*s  JoumaL  He  sup- 
posed, on  hypothetical  evidence,  that  these  coins  belonged  to  some  of  the 
ancient  Tamil  sovereigns  of  Ceylon,  who  from  time  to  time  usurped  the 
Government  of  this  Island;  but  it  would  appear  that  he  is  mistaken  in 
this  position.  For  I  have  really  discovered  that  the  coins  in  question 
had  been  deciphered  so  far  back  as  1837,  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Jas. 
Frinsep,  assisted  by  the  late  Mr.  Toumour  of  our  own  island.  A  most 
interesting  account  of  this  discovery  is  contained  in  YoL  YL  of  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society*s  Journal,  pp.  298-99. 

Through  the  help  of  Mr.  Prinsep*8  plates  I  have  easily  identified  all 
the  coins  of  this  description  in  my  possession,  which  belong  to  the  follow- 
ing sovereigns  of  Ceylon. 

.  1. — Sri  Wijaya  Baha**  (There  are  seven  kings  of  this  name  in  the 
list,  the  first  of  them  reigned  at  Follonnaruwa  A.  D.  1071 — 1126,  and 
the  last  at  Jayawardanatowa  (Cotta)  A.  D.  1527—1534.) 

2. — Sri  Parakrama  Baha.  (There  were  nine  kings  of  this  name,  the 
first  of  them  reigned  at  Follonnaruwa  A.  D.  1153 — 1186,  the  last  at 
Cotta  A.  D.  1505—1527.) 

8.— iSW  m^a  Zilawatte  (Queen),  A.  D.  1202—1205. 

4.—Srimat  Sahassa  Malla,  A.  D.  1205—1207. 

5.— /SW  Dharmasokadevoa,  A.  D.  1213—1214. 

6. — Sri  Bhunareka  Baha.  (There  were  seven  kings  of  this  name,  the 
first  reigned  at  Zapahoo  in  the  Seven  Corles,  A.  D.  1303 — 1314,  and  the 
last  at  Cotta,  A,  D.  1534—1542.) 

I  have  not  met  with  any  other  specimens  of  these  coins ;  Mr.  Frinsep 
mentions  two  more,  namely  those  of  the  king  Kerte  NessangaX,  D.  1192, 


Vide  Tumour's  Epitome  of  the  ffistory  of  Ceylon. 
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whose  exploits  are  related  in  the  Dambool  inscription  deciphered  by  Mr. 
Armour,  and  published  with  introductory  remarks  by  Mr.  Tumour  in 
the  Ceylon  Almanac  of  1834 ;  and  of  Queen  Kmyanawati,  A.  D.  1207-* 
1216. 

I  have  also  the  pleasure  to  send  you  9^  facsimile  of  an  inscription  on 
muslin  in  the  ancient  characters  deciphered  by  Mr.  Frinsep,  engraved  on 
a  caye  temple  at  Eoratotte  in  the  Hewagam  Corle.  I  have  had  no  time 
to  make  an  attempt  at  deciphering  the  inscription,  but  have  at  once  read 
the  words  Sugata  Anagata  in  the  opening  sentence,  and  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  communicate  something  more  of  its  contents  to  the  Society  on  a  future 
occasion. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  inscriptions,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reading  the  MihintaUe  inscription  sent  by  Mr.  Brodie.  It  turns 
out  to  be  the  same  as  the  inscription  from  the  same  place  published  by 
Mr.  Tumour  in  the  Ceylon  Almanac  of  1834.  It  is  not  in  the  ancient 
character  of  Mr.  Prinsep*s  Alphabet,  but  in  a  very  old  type  of  the  Singha- 
lese character. 

I  remain, 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Colombo,  7th  February,  1852.  L.  D.  Zotsa. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Selby  presented  some  copies  of  modifica- 
tions of  the  Sanscrit  by  Captain  Chapman;  also  the  impression 
of  aseal  supposed  to  belong  to  the  highest  order  of  priesthood. 

Letters  were  also  laid  on  the  table  announcing  His  Excel- 
lency's willingness  to  become  Patron  of  the  Society;  also  a 
correspondence  with  the  Colonial  Secretary  concerning  the 
Boom  now  occupied  by  the  Society  in  common  with  the  Loan 
Board. 

The  books  laid  upon  the  Table  consisted  of. — 

21     Nos.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
16    Nos.  of  Journals  of  Bengal  Asiatic  Society. 

1  No.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London. 
4    Nos.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society. 

2  Quarterly  Journals  of  the  Geological  Society^  Calcutta  Reriew. 

1  No.  Bombay  Asiatic  Society's  Journal. 

2  Nos.  Bombay  Geographical  Society's  JoumaL 

The  only  paper  contributed^  was  Mr.  Pieris's  continuation 
of  his  paper  on  the  Materia  Medica  of  Ceylon. 
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Before  dispersing^  much  discussion  ensued  as  to  providing 
a  suitable  room  for  the  Sodety^s  Meetings,  and  for  their  Col- 
lections, when  it  was  resolved  to  empower  the  Committee  to 
take  such  steps  to  remedy  the  inconyenience  as  may  seem 
best  to  them  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  suitable  room  or  building. 
The  Meeting  adjourned. 

W.  S,  F.  Neill, 
Hony.  Secy. 


GENEBAL   MEETING,   HELD   15TH  BfAY   1852. 


Present: — The  Hon'ble  H.  C.  Selbt,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Chapman,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Colombo, 
the  Hon'ble  Sir  Anthony  Oliphant,  C.B.,  Lieut-Colonel 
Wilson,  R.A.,  Major  Lushington,  C.B,,  the  Rev.  D.  J. 
Gogerly,  John  Dalziel,  Esq.,  E.  L.  Layard,  Esq.,  J.  De 
Alwis,  Esq.,  J.  O'Halloran,  Esq.,  J.  Lamprey,  Esq.,  M.  B., 
L.  De  Zoysa,  Esq.,  J.  L.  Flanderka,  Esq.,  Dr.  J.  B.  Misso, 
R.  E.  Lewis,  Esq.,  F.  Straube,  Esq.,  R.  Dawson,  Esq., 
M.  Coomarasamy,  Esq.,  Captain  Neill,  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  informed  the  Meeting  that  he  had  had  a 
communication  from  the  Hon'ble  C.  J.  MacCarthy,  who  was 
unable  to  attend  on  account  of  business,  which  disabled  him 
also  from  appearing  on  previous  occasions ;  this  he  much  re- 
gretted, as  he  took  a  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Society. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  then  read  and  con- 
firmed, and  the  Secretary  forthwith  proceeded  to  read  the 
following  Report  of  the  Committee. 

Report 

YouB  Committee,  in  submittingto  the  Society  their  Report 
upon  the  quarter  which  has  elapsed  since  the  assumption  of 
their  duties,  have  to  regret  that  even  in  that  short  interval, 
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8ome  of  the  most  important  objects  to  which  their  attention 
has  been  assiduously  directed^  have  not  yet  been  brought  to 
a  successful  termination. 

This  has  partly  been  the  result  of  circumstances^  such  aa 
the  absence  of  influential  Members  entailing  for  a  time  the 
suspension  of  the  Society's  proceedings ;  and  it  is  partly  due 
to  the  difficulty  your  Committee  have  experienced  in  the  re- 
construction of  a  system  for  a  long  time  held  in  abeyance^  and 
in  the  recommencement  of  correspondence  for  a  long  time 
interrupted.  Your  Committee  are  happy,  however,  to  be  able 
to  speak  in  favourable  terms  of  the  present  position  and  pros- 
pects of  the  Society. 

'  Your  Committee  prefer  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society 
first  of  all  to  the  statement  of  the  Treasurer,  marked  A.,  and 
attached  to  this  Report.  From  this  it  appears  that  there  is  a 
clear  balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  of  £13  18«.  2d. ;  nor 
is  this  to  be  considered  the  whole  revenue  for  the  year,  for  of 
the  62  Members  which  compose  the  Society,  not  more  than  11 
have  as  yet  been  called  upon,  through  an  unavoidable  delay, 
to  pay  their  annual  subscription  for  1852.  It  may  therefore 
reasonably  be  presiuned,  that  the  balance  in  &vour  of  the 
Society  will  not  be  less  than  £100. 

But,  while  your  Committee  cannot  view  such  prosperous 
circumstances  but  with  the  most  sanguine  satis&ction,  they 
still  believe  that  the  best  interests,  if  not  the  very  existence 
of  the  Society,  depend  upon  the  prompt  but  judicious  appli- 
cation of  its  finances  to  the  furtherance  of  those  principles  and 
undertakings  which  suggested  its  institution. 

Your  Conunittee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
Society  should  be  divided  into  three  classes.  In  the  first,  your 
Committee  would  include  that  necessary  for  the  publication 
of  the  Society's  Journal  To  the  out-station  Members,  who 
fbrm  a  great  proportion  of  our  numbers,  and  by  whose  support 
and  ability  the  Society  has  hitherto  so  largely  benefited,  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  our  Journals  is  the  only  com^ 
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pensation  we  can  render  for  their  subecriptions  as  well  as  £ar 
their  unwearied  and  disinterested  co-operation.  B7  our  Jour- 
nals also^  we  maintain^  better  than  by  other  means,  our  con- 
nection with  the  Parent  and  all  other  kindred  Societies.   Nor 
is  the  country  whose  peculiarities  it  is  our  duty  to  describe 
and  investigate,  at  all  deficient  in  interest ;  indeed  there  is, 
on  the  contrary,  scarcely  a  region  of  the  earth  where  sach  a 
rich  harvest  is  ripe  and  ready  for  the  most  various  enquiry,  or 
from  which  such  a  Society  as  our  own  could  draw  so  lar^ge  a 
crop  of   useful  facts.     Besides  having  been  the  great  head 
quarters  of  Budhism,  and  long  the  seat  of  an  active  and  splen- 
did monarchy,  Ceylon  is  the  theatre  were  nature  has  displayed 
^  many  and  as  curious  attractions  as  any  portion  of  the 
Globe.     But  though  compact  and  full  of  interest,  the  Island 
has  been  but  indifferently  examined ;  the  world  knows  almost 
as  little  of  Ceylon  as  it  does  of  Java,  and  certainly,  as  far  as 
History  is  concerned,  far  less  than  it  does  of  China.     We 
have  been  so  partial  and  fragmentary  in  our  Geological  in- 
vestigations, that  we  possess  no  simunary  of  those  probable 
contingencies  which  gave  to  it  an  existence.   Botany  has  been 
almost  as  much  overlooked.     Long  before  this  time,  had  his 
valuable  life  been  spared,  we  should  have  derived  from  the 
great  talents  and  the  large  experience  of  Dr.  Grardner,  a  know- 
ledge of  that  wonderful  vegetable  wealth  wherewith  we  are 
so  profusely  surrounded ;  but  even  if  he  had  been  spared  to 
us,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  have  left  the  wide 
field  of  the  algtB  almost  xmtouched.    As  it  is,  your  Committee 
cannot  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  amount  of  its  botanical 
facts ;  the  admission  is  made  with  regret,  the  more  so  as  it  ap- 
plies to  Conchology,  Meteorology,  Natural  History,  Archaeo- 
logy, and  in  a  great  degree  to  other  sciences  and  subdivisions 
of  sciences.    Your  Committee,  among  other  deficiencies  which 
they  would  wish  to  see  supplied,  remark  the  general  absence 
of  Historical  contributions.     This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  it  is  generally  felt  that  the  history  of  Ceylon  abounds  in  idl 
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those  incidents  which  give  a  charm  and  an  interest  to  the 
records  of  a  nation's  career,  and  also  because  those  gentlemen 
who  have  treated  the  subject  hitherto,  have  substituted  com- 
pilation and  narrative  for  history,  and  have  failed  to  advance 
those  philosophical  views,  without  which,  it  will  not  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  present  age.    Your  Committee  would 
also  be  happy  to  see  more  papers  on  Statistics ;  on  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  Island  for  Railroads;  on  the  best  mode  of  arranging 
Electric  Telegraphs;  on  the  advantages  of  introducing  malle- 
able iron  in  the  construction  of  Bridges,  as  has  recently  been 
done  in  England  with  so  great  economy  and  success ;  these, 
and  many  other  subjects  of  great  practical  importance  might, 
it  is  believed  by  your   Committee,  be  most  appropriately 
received  into  such  a  Journal  as  the  Society  wish  to  establish. 
Again,  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  purely  Oriental  subjects, 
your  Committee,  seeing  the  attention  of  the  Parent  Society 
so  much  and  so  successfully  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Bud- 
hism  (vide  Major  Cunningham  and  Captain  Chapman's  papers 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal),  cannot  overlook  how  much 
that  subject  might  be  elucidated  by  systematic  and  active 
enquiries  on  the  spot;  nor  can  your  Committee  deem  it  pro- 
bable that  such  enquiries,  when  superintended  by  the  great 
erudition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gogerly,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Palm,  Mr. 
De  Zoysa,  and  other  Oriental  scholars,  would  fail  of  attaining 
the  most  complete  success.     This  view  of  the  case  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  receipt  by  last  mail  of  a  letter  from  Captain 
Chapman,  marked  B.,  and  attached  to  this  Report,  in  which 
that  indefatigable  Orientalist  invites  the  attention  of  the  So- 
ciety to  specific  points  of  importance,  and  requests  answers 
to  various  questions.     Your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  a 
correspondence  such  as  that  commenced  by  Captain  Chapman, 
could  only  be  continued  through  the  instrumentality  of  small 
Committees  of  two,  three,  or  four  members  each,  and  speci- 
ally charged  with  the  duties  peculiar  to  the  department  of 
knowledge  or  enquiry  over  which  they  respectively  preside. 
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and  on  which  they  should  be  required  to  inake  reports  a4 
stated  intervals  to  the  General  Committee*    By  this  means 
a  great  proportion  of  the  sciences  would  be  represented  by  the 
various  Committees,  and  a  character  of  systematic  and  con** 
tinuous  research  impressed  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  So- 
dety.     A  resolution  to  this  effect  will  be  made,  and  if  acceded 
to,  the  various  Sub-Committees  forthwith  formed.     The  above 
recapitulation,  and  it  could  be  extended,  is  not  one  calculated 
to  give  your  Committee  much  pleasure,  but  still  less  does  it 
provoke  any  feeling  like  despondency,  for  your  Committee 
are  not  more  assured  that  there  are  in  the  Island  the  materials 
for  the  most  various  and  important  investigations,  than  that 
there  are  men  able  and  willing  to  bring  them  to  light.    Your 
Committee  will  therefore  submit  to  the  Society,  that  a  certain 
sum  be  given  to  the  reading  Committee,  the  Report  of  which, 
marked  C,  is  laid  upon  your  table,  to  enable  them  to  publish 
as  soon  as  they  shall  deem  fit.     In  the  second  dass  of  ex- 
penses, your  Committee  would  include  those  for  the  purchase 
of  books  and  the  furnishing  of  the  Museum.     The  only  out- 
lay incurred  by  the  Society  at  present  for  the  first,  is  for  the 
Calcutta  Beview,  the  Geological  Journal,  and  the  Statistical 
Journal,  so  that  it  would  be  easy  to  afford  a  little  sum  of 
money  for  the  purchase  of  valuable  standard  works  this  year. 
Your  Committee  would  not  presume  to  specify  any  books, 
but  it  is  their  opinion  that  none  but  standard  works  should 
be  purchased  at  present,  and  that  a  good  and  cheap  Book- 
seller be  employed.     On  this  subject  your  Committee  have 
to  remark,  with  extreme  regret,  that  many  valuable  volumes, 
some  of  them  belonging  to  series,  are  not  now  to  be  found  in 
the  Library.     Your  Committee  subjoin  a  list,  marked  D.,  of 
those  that  are  deficient,  and  they  confidently  hope  that  any 
Gentleman  who  happens  to  have  any  book  belonging  to  the 
Society  in  his  possession,  will  apprise  the  Secretary  without 
delay,  as  that  officer  is  now  completing  his  Library  list ;  and 
it  would  be  most  desirable  to  recover  as  many  books  as  pos- 
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eible.   Your  Committee  may  state,  that  they  now  employ  the 
cervices  of  a  Librarian  at  a  slight  remimeration,  he  is  always 
in  the  office,  and  has  the  keys  in  his  possession,  so  that  any 
Member  can  at  any  time  receive  any  work  which  is  in  the 
Xiibrary,  the  Librarian  taking  note  of  his  name  and  the  date 
of  issue.     In  reference  to  the  Museum,  your  Committee  have 
not  presumed  to  decide  how  it  shoidd  be  supported,  whether 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  Society,  or  from  a  ftmd  to  be 
continued  in  aid  of  itself  and  styled  the  Museum  Fund.  The 
question  yrill  be  submitted  to  your  determination,  as  will  also 
some  supplementary  ones  in  reference  to  its  maintenance  and 
improvement ;  at  present  your  Committee  are  happy  to  be 
able  to  state  that  its  condition  is  by  no  means  a  bad  one. 
The  careful  investigations  of  Mr.  Lay|trd  assure  us,  that  there 
are  of  birds  the  specimens  of  260  species,  of  which  175  are 
fit  for  moxmting ;  and  it  is  possible  that  within  a  very  short 
time  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Kelaart,  Mr.  Layard,  and  others,  could 
render  great  and  complete  accessions  to  this  and  most  other 
provinces  of  Natural'History.    Of  shells,  there  are  about  300 
species,  and  Mr.  Layard  has  promised  the  addition  of  no  less 
than  200  more.    The  department  of  Mineralogy  is  also  satis- 
factorily represented;  and  indeed  your  Committee  are  assured 
that  the  Museum  at  present  is  in  so  satisfactory  a  condition, 
that  nothing  but  a  just  amount  of  the  Society's  patronage  is 
sufficient  to  elevate  it  to  utility  and  excellence.     On  this 
subject,  your  Committee  have  much  pleasure  in  inviting  the 
attention  of  the  Society  to  aletter  fromE.L.  Layard,Esq.,  to 
the  Secretary,  displaying  his  usual  sound  sense  and  zeal  for 
the  Society's  welfare :  it  is  marked  E.,  and  is  attached  to  this 
Report. 

The  last  and  third  class  of  expenses  is  that  connected  with 
the  Instruments  of  the  Institution.  It  would  appear,  from  the 
accoimts  of  the  Treasurer's  department,  as  also  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society,  that  many  instruments  have  been 
bought,  of  which  no  record  now  remains.     The  instruments 
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at  present  in  use^  consist  of  a  Barometer^  three  Hygrometers, 
a  Standard  Thermometer^  a  Rain  Guage^  and  a  Scale  Ruler; 
but  others  have  been  bought  previous  to  these^  and  nothing 
is  now  known  of  them.   It  is  impossible  to  conduct  a  wide  and 
important  Meteorological  Survey  with  such  assistance  only 
as  these  instruments  could  render ;  and  your  Committee  fed 
assured  that  the  scientific  department  of  the  Society^s  opera- 
tions is  entitled  to  its  share  of  support.     Your  Committee  are 
of  opinion,  that  for  a  very  slight  outlay  a  series  of  instruments 
could  be  purchased,  which  would  illustrate  and  assist  scientific 
investigation  of  a  very  extended  character.  They  judge,  how- 
ever, that  as  far  as  Meteorology  is  concerned,  not  much 
expense  should  be  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  Thermometers. 
Some  of  those  instruments  can  be  bought  in  Colombo,  of  a 
good  construction  and  at  a  low  price,  which  can  be  rigidly 
compared  with  the  excellent  standard  instrument  of  the  So- 
ciety, their  error,  if  any,  detected,  and  themselves  adapted  at 
once  to  the  purposes  of  Hygrometers.     It  is  not  saying  too 
much,  that  the  outlay  of  £3  would  enable  the  Society  to 
transport  at  once  to  Trincomalie,  Newera  Ellia,  and  Gralle, 
instruments  which  would  yield  the  most  useful  and  important 
results.     Of  course,  this  is  not  meant  to  apply  to  the  self- 
registering  thermometers,  some  of  which  it  would  be  advisable 
at  once  to  procure  from  the  best  maker  in  London.    Your 
Committee  deem,  however,  that  the  greatest  benefits  would 
accrue  from  the  pbssession  of  such  instruments  as  the  Electro- 
meter, Actinometer,  the  Polariscope,  and  those  others  which 
indicate  the  phenomena  of  light,  radiation,  and  atmospheric 
electricity.     A  Photographic  apparatus,  by  which  temples, 
statues,  and  inscriptions  and  tracery,  however  elaborate  and 
minute,  could  be  fisiithfully  delineated,  is  however  the  instru- 
ment of  which  your  Committee  would  wish  to  see  the  Society 
possessed  as  soon  as  possible.     The  records  which  it  would 
give  of  the  architecture  and  antiquities  of  Ceylon,  would  as- 
nst  research,  and  would  probably  discover  many  coincidencefl 
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now  unobserved  or  unknown.  An  Electro-plating  mitohine, 
which  could  be  purchased  for  very  little  here,  would  enable 
the  Committee  to  multiply  casts  of  coins,  &c.,  ^ecimens  of 
which  might  be  submitted  to  Numismatic  and  other  Societies. 
Your  Committee  cannot  close  their  remarks  in  connection 
with  the  expenditure  of  the  Society,  without  expressing  the 
hope,  that  as  Ceylon  so  plentifully  abounds  in  materials  from 
which  an  institation  like  the  present  could  select  so  much 
that  is  important  and  curious,  that  so  now  will  all  its  Mem^ 
bers  imite  vigorously  in  the  effort  to  advance  its  objects  and 
its  importance;  to  bring  to  light  the  wonders  of  this  unex- 
plored and  interesting  Island;  and  to  shew  ourselves  worthy 
of  our  connection  with  the  Parent  Society,  in  our  indefatigable 
investigation  of  what  was  so  grand  in  the  past,  and  is  so  at- 
tractive in  the  present.  To  realise  completely  some  of  the 
advantages  which  may  surely  be  anticipated,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  some  Members  of  your  Committee,  that  as  much  as  possible 
should  be  encouraged,  the  formation  of  Provincial  Committees, 
affiliated  with  and  subordinate  to  the  Committee  at  Colombo, 
with  which  they  would  be  brought  into  systematic  and  con- 
tinued correspondence.  Upon  the  expediency  of  this  measure, 
the  Committee  refrain  from  giving  any  opinion,  deeming  that 
it  had  far  better  be  decided  by  the  vote  of  the  Society  itsel£ 
In  connection  with  their  own  immediate  transactions,  the 
Committee  have  to  refer  to  the  Report  of  two  Sub-Commit- 
tees, marked  F.  and  G.,  and  attached  to  the  proceeding  which 
they  directed,  so  far  back  as  16th  February  1852,  to  confer 
with  the  members  of  the  Athenaeum,  to  see  if  the  two  Socie- 
ties might  not  unite,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  furtherance  of 
views  and  objects  common  to  both ;  and  also  whether  a  more 
commodious  room  might  not  be  procured  for  the  Society. 
On  the  first  of  these  points,  your  Committee  are  aware  of  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  among  their  own  Members ;  and 
therefore  they  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  occasion  of  a 
General  Meeting  to  bring  the  question  before  it     On  the 
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second  of  these  questions,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  expense  constitutes  a  very  great  objection  to  any 
change  of  residence  for  the  present.  Your  Committee  cannot 
dose  their  Report  without  referring  to  the  loss  which  they 
have  sustained  from  the  absence  of  Dr.  Mac  Vicar,  They  feel 
assured  that  he  would  have  been  a  most  willing  and  able  co- 
adjutor in  our  present  efforts  to  renew  the  profitable  and 
important  enterprises  appropriate  to  our  Society,  and  that  his 
endeavours  would  have  elicited  the  same  appreciation  which 
the  Parent  Sodety  once  so  markedly  expressed.  Other  with- 
drawals from  the  ranks  of  the  Society,  and  not  so  temporary 
as  it  is  hoped  will  be  that  of  Dr.  Mac  Vicar,  your  Committee 
have  great  regret  in  remarking,  even  though  the  loss  is  more 
thanmadeupby  therecent  additions  to  our  numbers. 

Your  Committee  append  a  list  of  books  they  have  received 
nnce  last  meeting,  marked  H.  and  attached  to  the  Report,  which, 
as  well  as  the  correspondence  of  the  Society,  the  Report  of 
the  Sub-Committees,  the  Meteorological  observations  of  Cap- 
tain Higgs,  Trincomalie,  and  Captain  Neill,  R.  A.,  Colombo, 
they  now  submit  for  your  inspection ;  and  they  close  their 
Report  with  the  confident  hope,  that  before  the  next  General 
Meeting  their  efforts  to  increase  the  utility  and  activity  of 
the  Society  will  be  attended  with  success. 

W.  F.  Smith  Neill, 
Secretary. 

LUt  qf  Papers^  ^.,  put  upon  the  Table, 

A.  The  Treasurer's  Report. 

B.  Two  letters  from  Captain  Chapman,  with  a  seal,  and  two  copies  of 

Prinsep's  Alphabet. 

C.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  papers. 

D.  List  of  missing  books. 

E.  Letter  from  Mr.  E.  L.  Layard  to  the  Secretary. 

F.  Report  of  Committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Committee  of 

the  AthensBum. 

G.  Report  of  the  Committee  appomted  to  seek  for  better  accommoda- 

tion, &c. 
H.    Lift  of  books  receiyed  since  the  last  Meetbg. 
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K.    Letter  from  the  NumiBmatic  Societj,  10th  Dec.  1850. 
L.    Letter  from  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  16th  Nov.  1850. 
M.    Letter  from  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  15th  Nov.  1851. 
N.    Specimens  of  Dr.  Kelaart's  Prodromus. 
O.    Catalogue  of  Books  in  Library. 
It  is  not  deemed  necessary  ihut  all  the  foregoing  papers  be  printed, 

bnt  only 

A.  The  Treasurer's  Report. 

B.  Captain  Chapman's  correspondence. 

C.  Report  on  Committee  of  papers. 

H.    List  of  books  received  since  last  Meeting. 

W.  F.  Smith  Null, 
Secretary. 

Resolutions. 

L — Major  Lushington,  C.  B.,  then  moved^  that  the  Report 
which  had  juat  been  read  be  adopted;  and  the  motion  being 
seconded  bjM.  Coomarasamy^Esq.^  was  carried  unanimonsly. 

2. —  It  was  moyed  by  J.  L.  Flanderka,  Esq.,  that  a  sum 
not  exceeding  £20  be  given  to  the  Reading  Committee,  with 
which  to  effect  the  publication  of  the  Society's  Journal  as 
soon  as  they  shall  deem  fit;  and  this  motion  being  seconded 
by  E.  L.  Layard,  Esq.,  was  carried  unanimously. 

3. — Moved  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Misso,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
£12  be  set  apart  for  the  purchase  of  books,  which  the  Com- 
mittee shall  afterwards  select;  and  this  motion  being  seconded 
by  Captain  Neill,  was  carried  unanimously. 

4. — Moved  by  the  Hon'ble  H.  C.  Selby,  that  small  Com- 
mittees be  formed,  to  which  different  enquiries  be  entrusted ; 
that  there  be  first  an  Oriental  Committee,  composed  of  the 
Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly,  President ;  Members,  the  Rev.  J.  D. 
Palm,  J.  Alwis,  Esq.,  L.  De  Zoysa,  Esq.,  and  M.  Coomara- 
samy,Esq.,who  will  charge  themselves  with  the  elucidation  and 
superintendence  of  all  subjects  connected  with  the  Religion, 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Island.  Secondly,  that  there 
be  a  Committee  on  Statistics,  composed  of  J.  Dabdel,  Esq., 
President ;  Members,  Dr.  Eessen,  Dr.  Misso,  R.  Dawson, 
Esq.,  R.  E.  Lewis,  Esq.,  to  superintend  that  department  of 
enquiry;  that  there  be  lastly,  a  Committee  on  Science,  composed 
of  Lieut-Colonel  Wileon,  R.  A.,  President;  and  Members, 
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Major  Lushington,  C.B.^E.  L.  Layard^sqM&i^dDr.  liamprey, 
who  will  not  only  conduct  the  business  of  the  Museumj  but 
charge  themselves  with  all  the  Scientific  duties  which  niaj 
devolve  upon  the  Society ;  and  this  motion  being  seconded 
by  J.  L.  Flanderka,  Esq.^  was  carried  unanimously. 

6. — Moved  by  Lt-CoL  Wilson,  R.  A.,  that  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding £12  be  set  apart  for  the  purchase  of  instruments 
which  the  Committee  on  Science  shall  afterwards  select,  and 
this  motion  being  seconded  by  J.  De  Alwis,  Esq.^  was  carried 
unanimously. 

6. — Proposedby  E.L.  Layard,  Esq.,  that  the  Museum  funds, 
at  present  amounting  to  £6  I2«.,  be  handed  over  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  for  the  service  of  the  Museum,  and  that 
the  Treasurer  be  entitled  to  receive  for  the  Museum  donations 
only  from  new  Members,  and  donations  or  subscriptions  from 
Members  of  the  Society,  and  this  motion  being  seconded  by 
Dr.  Misso,  was  carried  unanimously. 

7. — Moved  by  R  Dawson,  Esq.,  that  the  Secretary  be 
instructed  to  recommend,  in  his  correspondence,  the  instituticm 
of  Provincial  Committees  at  Jaffiia,  Trincomalie,  and  else* 
where,  for  the  puipose  of  more  efficiently  conducting  ext^imve 
and  important  enquiries,  and  for  advancing  tiie  general  in* 
terests  of  the  Society;  and  this  motion  being  seconded  by  Mr. 
Flanderka,  was  carried  unanimously. 

8.— Moved  by  J.  Dalziel,  Esq.,  that  this  Society  consent  to 
mute  with  the  Athenaeum  in  making  a  joint  application  to 
Government,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  apartments  for  their 
common  use ;  and  this  motion,  being  seconded  by  L.  De  Zoysa, 
Esq.,  was  carried  unanimously. 

9. — Moved  by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Grogerly,  that  three  gentie* 
men,  viz.,  The  Hon'ble  H.  C.  Selby,  Major  Lushington,  C.B., 
and  the  Secretary,  be  requested  to  wait  upon  His  Excell^Mjy, 
when  they  shall  have  opportunity,  to  confer  with  His  Excel- 
lency on  the  behalf  of  this  Society ;  and  this  motion  bemg 
seconded  by  Lt.-CoL  Wilson,  R.  A.,  was  cairied  unanimously. 
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Mr,  L.  De  Zoysa  then  submitted  to  the  Society  for  their 
inq^ection  a  Burmeee  letter. 

The  fcdlowing  gentlemen  werei  then  propoeed  for  election 
M  Members  of  the  Society  and  unanimously  elected 

{Proposed  by  K  Dawson,  Esq. 
Seconded  byJ.de  Ahois,  Esq. 
{Proposed  by  Copt.  NeiU,  R.  A. 
Seconded  by  E.  L.  Layard,  Esq. 
{Proposed  by  Lieut'CoL  Wilson,  R.  A. 
Seconded  by  Hf.  Coomarasamy,  Esq. 
{Proposed by  Copt. NeHL 
Seconded  by  J.  Dalziel,  Esq. 
{Proposedby  Lieut.'CoL  Wilson,  R.  A. 
Seconded  by  Mr.  Flanderka. 


6.  8.  Doff;  Esq. 
Lt.  Sduw,  a.  a. 
Dr.HofihiMm . 
a  Worms,  Esq. 
T.  Berwick  Esq. 


A. 
TaBAsuaaa's  Accovht. 


Sobscriptioiii^    Arrears    col- 
lected for  1849 
do.  do.  1 850 

do.  do.  1851 

do.  For  current  year  1852 

Entrance  fees  collected    

Mneenm  Fond,  Arrears  dtd.     1850 
do.  do.  1851 

do.     Fcnr  Current  year  1852 

Total  amount  collected 
Cash  received  from  the  Hontle 

the  Colonial  Secretary 
Balaaoe  received  from  £z  Treasurer 


Payments :  old  accounts,  Mr.  Lewis 
do.  Thacker  &  Sftink 

Small  items^  current  expenses 

Balance— deposited  with  Oriental 

Bank  Corporation 

b  hands  of  TVeasnrer  ... 


£ 

4    4    0 
23    2    0 

27     6    0 
11  11     0 

6    0    0 
0  12    0 

8    0    0 
3    0    0 

SO    5    » 
1  15    6 

Total  Ar^ 
rears  col- 
lected. 

27    6 

0 

88  17 
2  12 

0 
6 

6    0 

0 

6  12 

33    6 

0 

0 

48     1 

6 

3 

6    7 
32    3 

8 

I 

£86  12 

8 

32     1 

0  12  10 

82  14 
53  18 

1 

53    0 
0  17 

6 
8 

a 

£86  12 

8 

Colombo,  l4ihMay,  1852. 
£.  &  C.  E. 


Boaaar  Dawson, 

JVstuurer. 
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B. 

To  the  Secretary^  Ceylon  Branchy  Royal  Anatie  Society ^  Colombo* 

Sib, — I  venture  to  beg  the  acceptance,  by  the  Society,  of  a  second 
cop7  of  a  joint  communication  which  the  Bojal  Asiatic  Society  has  done 
me  the  honour  to  insert  in  its  Journal  for  the  present  season,  because  a 
copy  of  '*  Prinsep*8  Modifications  of  the  Sanscrit  Alphabet**  is  inserted 
in  it  to  facilitate  comparison* 

I  also  beg  the  acceptance  by  the  Society  of  two  additional  copies  of 
that  alphabet. 
With  my  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Branch  m  Ceylon, 

I  have  &c., 

8.  J.  Chapmak. 
Athenaum  Club,  PaU  Mall,  London,  18M  Peb,,  1853. 


London. ^^Athenawn  Club,  2<Mft  Pth^  1852. 

SiB, — ^May  I  also  take  the  liberty  of  begging  your  kind  assistance  in 
the  following  points : — 

First, — Sir  Woodbine  Parish  has  in  his  possession  an  onyx  engraved 
nearly  as  follows  : — 

fig.  1 


61 


^      J\  —^  -^T*     which,  according  to  Prinsep,  means 


The    r        o 

The  first  character  is  supposed  to  be  a  Mon(^;raph,  in  which  ^  are 
supposed  to  be  Sri.  The  character  comes  nearest  to  Sri  of  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Centuries.* 

The  other  letters  form  There,  "  the  highest  of  the  high  priests  among 
Budhists."  But  although  the  substitute  for  Sri  is  placed  before  titles 
amongst  other  Budhists,  and  even  before  Dharma,  as  Sri  Dharma,  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  is  not  willing  to  take  this  my  interpretation  *♦  Sri  Thero." 
I  therefore  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,  if  you  can  obtain  any  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  The  Singhalese  kings  made  use  of  Mon(^;raphs  on 
their  coins ;  the  priests  were  allowed  to  have  seals,  and  according  to  the 
Bible  the  names  of  the  Ten  Tribes  were  engraved  on  an  onyx.    I  am 


•    In  orig :  du.  PBniTBB. 
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therefore  indmed  to  beliere  it  to  hare  been  the  seal  of  office  borne  by 
Therofl. 

Secondly, — ^To  ascertain  whether  any  score  or  tally  is  kept  by  the 
Eandyans  or  Singhalese,  or  by  the  troops, — Malays,  Africans,  or  Arabs, 
&c^  or  in  the  Shipping  which  frequent  the  Ports  of  Colombo,  Galle  and 

Trincomalie,  of  this  kind    rKll  or  **  4  perpendicular  right  lines  cut  by 

an  oblique  diagonal,  the  4  right  lines  being  each  one,  and  the  diagonal 
also  one."  I  have  traced,  with  the  assistance  of  numerous  corresponddits, 
modifications  of  this  principle,  viz : 

NiHifHumttuinttHii! 

3        5  6  8  10 

Numer-        Potatoes,  com.  Peat  turf, 

als.  butchers.  per  100. 

Scotland.  Navies  on  Railroad. 

5  5-»10  20.      &c. — &c. 

I  have  found  it  among  the  most  illiterate  of  Irish,  from  thence  across 
England  to  Norway,  and  thence  to  Scandinavia,  to  M.  N.*  To  the  East 
I  have  found  it  to  exist  in  France,  Central  Germany,  Italy,  and  Genoa. 
And  I  am  particularly  anxious  that  this  enquiry  shall  be  carried  on 
in  the  East,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hills  in  Kandy,  of 
the  Nilgherries,  and  the  country  about  the  Himalayahs.  I  make  this 
enquiry,  because  I  hope  to  shew  that  the  Cadmean  Alphabet  was  de- 
rived from  these  numerals — ^the  scale  of  Nature  herself— the  hands 


4  Fingers  ) 
1  Thumb) 


Both=10 
*    The  nesreit  ^yprosch  to  MS.,  Pbqtteb. 
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It  it  probable  that  some  of  the  Tinton  to  Newen  ElHe,  maj  hxw  it 
in  their  power  to  follow  up  my  enquiry,  not  only  there,  but  oo  fiie 
BimAlayah* 

By  making  this  as  public  as  you  can,  you  will  much  oblige. 

Yours  ftiihfully, 

8.  J.  Chapmah* 


AtheruttOH  Clvib,  Londotiy  I7th  March,  1852. 

Sib, — Last  month  I  endeayoured  to  ayful  myself  of  the  kindneas  of 
the  Colofiial  Department,  to  send,  addressed  to  you,  a  copy  of  an  article 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Boy al  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  entitled  ^  Some 
additional  remarks  upon  the  city  of  Anuradhapoora,  and  the  Hill  Tem- 
ple of  Mehentela  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,**  which  the  Society  did  me 
the  honour  to  insert.  As  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  parcel  will 
not  have  been  sent,  but  will  be  forwarded  by  this  Mail,  I  venture  to 
address  you  further. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  paper  is  wholly  historical,  and  that  it  rests  as 
authority  upon  Tumour's  Mahawanso,  even  for  the  date  assigned  to 
Chandra  Gupta,  viz.,  381  years  before  the  Christian  era.  This  date  is 
disputed,  as  being  at  variance  with  that  of  the  Greek  Sandracottus ;  but 
as  this  fact  was  not  only  known  but  ^lly  discussed  in  the  Introduction 
and  Appendix  to  the  Mahawanso  by  Mr.  Tumour,  I  did  not  fed  justified 
in  departing  from  his  authority.  Therefore,  I  contented  myself  with 
saying,  that  this  important  but  disputed  date  is  fixed ;  but  when  I  take 
the  elaborate  examination  of  this  difficult  point  by  Professor  Wilscm, 
into  consideration,  I  feel  that  it  would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory, 
if  the  words,  **  but  disputed"  were  inserted.  You  will,  therefore,  very 
much  oblige  me  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  make  this  correction  at  mjf 
request. 

The  communication  from  Major  Cunningham  of  the  contents  of  the 
Topes  around  '*  Surihi,"  page  108,  naturally  turns  our  attention  to  every 
thing  connected  with  Budhism.  I  shall,  therefore,  mention  some  pcunts 
which  appear  to  me  of  interest.  In  page  221  of  Davy,  is  an  account  of 
the  contents  of  a  Dagoba  at  Cotta,  which  was  opened  by  Mr.  Layard  in 


1819  or  1820.    In  one  corner  of  tite  floor  is  m  which  is  not   de- 
icribed,  but  which  I  have  mentioned  as  like  a  king  of  Cheumen.    On 
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referring  to  page  114  of  the  Joxumal  we  find       JJ^      another    figure. 

May  not  this  have  been  the  object  P  and  may  not  the  Monogram  there 

given  lead  to  the  explanation  of  (Fig :  1)  the  engraved  seal ;  of  which  I 

have  enclosed  an  impression.    The  reading  which  I  have  ventured  to 

give  is  this,  viz. :  SriThero  or  H0I7  Hierarch,  (as  Maha  Eassapa,  &c.),  is 

not  considered  admissible,  first,  because  the  term  Sri  is  not  thus  used^ 

and  in  the  second  place,  because  vowels  after  consonants  are  expressed 

hj  a  line,  initial  vowels  alone  have  a  character  assigned. 

-^  ^"*^-         ^*  would  be  highly  desirable,  if  both  these  objections 

x^    ^t       could  be  either  confirmed  or  disproved,  not  on  account 

_  ,'      of  the  seal  only,  but  because  there  is'a  Hock  Inscription 

^y^  '  ^j\     >ie*r  Pomparipo,  in  which  can  be  made  out  "  the  name  of 

•  ^ '  ^      a  king  of  Ceylon,"  provided  a  vowel  letter  may  be  used 

when  intermixed  with  consonants,  and  not  an  initial. 

^^  r  J        Possibly  some  of  the    priests  can  decide  both  of  these 

TVT-r-i  points.    In  the  same  Dagobah  were  found  numerous 

minute  Dagobahs  about  1^  inch  by  1^.    They  had  an 

J  ^  U^  inscription  either  on  the  inside  of  the  flat  base  or  on  the 

Ji/  opposite  surface ;  they  were  comparatively   abundant 

•  ^  ^  when  I  was  in  Ceylon  (1828,  1829  ),  and  possibly  are  to 
Sewa  be  got  at  present.    It  will  be  interesting  to  ascertain 

^^^?*^  whether  these  Dagobahs  are  substitutes  for  the  square 
stone  boxes,  on  the  lids  of  which  were  inscribed  the 
names  of  those  persons  whose  relics  were  buried  in  the  large  Dagobahs, 
page  100  of  Journal.  Very  recently  three  Prayers  on  vellum  about 
14,  15,  and  12  inches  in  length,  and  rolled  tightly  so  as  to  form  a  cylin- 
der 1^  inches  in  length  and  }  inch  in  diameter,  were  found  within  a  group 
(I  must  call  it),  consisting  of  a  man  or  some  animal  surrounded  by  gro- 
tesque heads  and  human  figures,  placed  on  a  pedestal  about  the  size  of  a 
conmion  plate.  The  base  was  covered  with  some  kind  of  paper ;  and 
when  this  was  cut,  the  three  rolls  made  their  appearance.  They  were 
taken  to  the  Nepaul  Prince,  who  said  and  wrote  that  they  were  Budticka 
or  prayers  of  Budha,  either  from  Hindostan,  Thibet  or  China.  May  not 
this  be  one  of  the  many  representations  of  the  acts  of  Gautama  which 
were  buried  in  Ruanwella,  "  the  sight  of  which  gave  King  Bbategoso 
much  pleasure,"  page  175,  Journal ;  and  may  not  this  serve  as  a  clue  to 
other  groupes  equally  grotesque  ?  Only  a  small  part  of  the  group  re- 
mains, which  I  have  Been.    There  is  one  head  pamted  blue  and  sur- 

VOL.  U.  d 
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mounted  by  a  conical  monnd,  on  which  are  three  rows  of  projectizig 
prominences ;  these  three  lines  appear  to  refer  to  Siva.     The  forehead 
is  strongly  gilt.    The  prayers  have  not  been  deciphered,  but  I  have  taken 
steps  to  procure  them,  and  shall  submit  them  to  Professor  Wilson.     On 
turning  to  the  plate,  p.  80,  Journal,  the  Sumbunath  has  seven  stories  or 
circles,  in  what  I  shall  call  its  steeple.    At  page  72,  these  are  described 
as  meaning  "  the  seven  heavens.**    On  referring  to  my  drawing  of  Lanka 
Bama,  and  of  Mehentelle,  as  well  as  of  my  friend,  Captain  Weller,  (See 
Vol.  m.  Trans :  Plates),  the  same  number  of  circles  will  be  found,  al- 
though the  Lithographer,  in  the  case  of  Lanka,  has  made  only  four.     It 
now  only  remains  for  me  to  beg,  that  attention  may  be  paid  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  equilateral  triangle  in  Budhistical  buildings.    According 
to  my  rough  memoranda,  every  religious  building  is,  as  regards  theyroaie 
toork,  made  up  of  these  triangles,  as  well  as  the  tae-kieh,*  in  the  con- 
struction of  Tanks.    My  attention  to  it  was  first  attracted  by  Tlssa 
Wewa  at  Anuradhapoora. 


Let  A.  B.  represent  the  lake;  o,  p,  will  be  the  embankment.  This  is 
carried  far  above  the  highest  ground  so  that  when  sufficient  water  is  en- 
closed, it  may  fall  into  the  lower  levels  A— o.  A — ^p.  The  crest  of  the 
embankment  is  thu»  guarded  against  accident ;  and  the  supply  of  water 
beyond  the  embankment  being  issued  by  means  of  syphons  passing  from 
the  bottom  of  the  water  below,  or  beneath  the  embankment,  it  is  guarded 
from  this  danger.  Judging  that  "  everything  Budhistical,"  is  done  by 
rule,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  tae-kieh  is 
devoted  to  some  peculiar  purpose. 

In  the  hope  that  the  particulars  detailed  in  this  letter,  may  induce 
others  to  take  up  the  investigation,  whilst  in  the  head  quarters  of 
Budhism,  I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

S.  J.  Chafmak. 

*  At  near  u  can  be  made  oat  from  M.8. 
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C. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Papers,  Coiomboy  lOth  May,  1852. 

Present: — Dr.  Lamprey,  15th Regt.;  Captain  Neill,  R.A. 
The  Committee  upon  papers  having  met,  pursuant  to  the  Resolution 
No.  1  of  the  Committee  Meeting,  bearing  date  19th  April,  1852,  proceed 
to  the  examination  of  the  various  papers  contributed  bj  several  gentle- 
men, and  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Society.  The  Conmiittee  com- 
mence their  observations  by  remarking  the  absence  of  the  paper  from 
Mr.  Herft,  in  which  he  gives  a  most  able  summary  of  the  statistics  of  an 
important  district.  It  was  compiled  some  time  ago,  and  displayed  great 
ability,  care,  and  labour.  The  Committee  would  recommend,  that  Mr, 
Herft  be  consulted  as  to  whether,  in  the  interval  whioh  has  elapsed  unce 
the  transmission  of  his  paper  to  the  Society,  he  may  have  any  old  facts 
to  amend,  or  new  facts  to  record,  and  wheth^  he  will  supply  the  Society 
again  with  a  copy  of  his  excellent  paper. 

The  Committee  directed  their  attention  to  the  several  manuscripts  in 
succession.  The  first,  entitled  **  Remarks  on  Singhalese  Medicine,**  is  a 
paper  in  which  considerable  research  is  evinced,  and  upon  which  some 
labour  has  been  expended.  The  Committee  thixik,  however,  that  it  could 
be  advantageously  condensed;  and  besides,  they  deem  that  thesubjiect  of 
which  it  treats  is  one  which  ought  to  be  submitted  to  professional  judg- 
ment, before  it  ooiild  be  inserted  in  the  Journal.  The  next  paper  is  an 
outline  of  the  Tamil  system  of  Natural  History,  by  Simon  Casie  Chitty, 
£sq.,  and  is  a  paper  of  considerable  value.  The  ne^t  is  the  Statistical 
Account  of  the  Districts  of  Chilaw  and  PuUam,  North  Western  Province, 
by  Mr.  Brodie.  This  is  an  excellent  paper,  though  the  Committee  would 
advise,  that  before  it  were  published,  Mr.  Brodie  should  be  copsuhed 
as  to  any  amendments  or  additions  he  might  be  now  inclined  to  make. 
The  last  MS.  which  the  Committee  have  examined,  is  from  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Gogerly,  entitled  "  The  Laws  of  the  Budhist  Priesthood."  This  is,  like 
every  other  of  the  productions  of  that  gentleman,  full  of  interest  and 
instruction. 

The  above  enumerated  manuscripts  are  those  only  which  the  Society 
has  at  present  in  its  possession ;  but  the  Committee  would  observe,  that 
circumstances  only  have  delayed  the  ^pearance  of  others  of  great 
interest.  Dr.  Lamprey  is  at  present  employed  on  a  very  interesting  sub- 
ject; Captain  Neill  b  preparing  a  large  paper;  and  the  Committee  are 
informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  that  he  has  received  from 
several  correspondents,  the  declaration,  that  they  are  ready  to  contribute 
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to  tlie  Journal  of  the  Society,  t^heneyer  they  are  aaiiu^  tliAt  tiie  So- 
ciety 18  earnest  in  its  intentions  of  publishing. 

The  Committee,  in  conclusion,  are  of  opinion,  that  there  alread  j  exiat 
manuscripts,  which  united  with  those  which  may  confidently  be  expected, 
woiild  compose  a  very  interesting  Journal ;  and  it  is  their  recommenda- 
tion, that  the  Society  do  recommence  its  publications. 

W.  P.  Smith  Neiix, 

Secretary, 


H. 
List  of  Books  received  since  last  Meeting* 

1. — Some  additional  remarks  upon  the  ancient  city  of  Anoorajapoora, 
by  Captain  Chapman. — Donaiwnfrom  the  auQior, 

2. — The  Numismatic  Chronicle,  Nos.  47,  48,  49,  50,  51. — DanaHoR 
from  the  Nwnismaiio  Society. 

3. — ^Proceedings  of  the  Numismatic  Society,  Session  1849,  1850. — 
Donation  from  the  Numisnuxtic  Society. 

4. — The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  Part  L,  VoL  8, 
No.  29. 

5. — Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  13,  Part  I,  VoL  14, 
Parti. 

6. — Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  Vol.  14,  Part  IV. 

7. — ^Rudimenta  MythologisB  Semiticce  Supplementa  Lexici  Aramaici, 
by  Paulus  Boetticher. 

8. — Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Vol.  6,  No.  1. 

9. — Calcutta  Review,  No.  32. 

10. — Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Geographical  Society,  April  to  Sep- 
tember, 1848. 
.  11. — Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  No.  7- 

W.  F.  Sboth  Nbell, 

Secretary. 


SPECIAL  MEETING,  HELD  24TH  JULY,  1852. 

Present  :^'ReY.  D.  J.  Gogerly  in  the  Chair. 

Rev.  J.  Kate,  Messrs,  M,  Coomarasamy,  Dr.  Misso,  L.  De 
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Soyza,  P.  Stiaube^  Dr.  Lamprey^  Lieut  Scliaw,  E.  L.  Lay- 
ard  (pro  Secretary). 

Minutes  of  last  Meeting  not  read,  because  not  given  over 
to  Mr.  Layard  by  the  Secretary,  who  had  gone  to  Kandy. 

Bead  letter  from  Capt.  Neill,  tendering  his  resignation  as 
Secretary  to  the  Society,  he  having  been  removed  to  Kandy. 
Resolved,  that  Capt.  Neill  be  requested  to  continue  his  func- 
tions as  Secretary  to  the  Committees  at  out-stations,  and 
that  Mr.  E.  L.  Layard  be  requested  to  accept  the  office  of 
Secretary  to  co-operate  with  Capt  NeilL 

Mr.  Layard  accepted  the  office. 

Bead  a  letter  from  J.  N.  Mooyaart,  Esq.,  relative  to  the 
resuscitation  of  the  Local  Committee  in  Jaffna.  The  subject 
therein  alluded  to  was,  after  much  discussion,  lidd  over  till 
the  next  General  Meeting,  which  was  fixed  for  the  2l8t  of 
August 

Bead  a  letter  firom  A.  O.Brodie,  Esq.,  Anoorajapoora,  for- 
warding a  diagram  of  the  Singhalese  numerals.  Mr.  L.  De 
Soyza  was  requested  to  examine  them  and  afford  the  Society 
some  information  concerning  them. 

E.  L.  Layard, 

Secretary. 


•\,'\y>^^\.r\y^w^,r\  <'^•^•*^^  >-' 


THIRD.  QUARTERLY  MEETIKO,  HELD  2l8T  AUGUST,  1852. 

Present : — The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Starke  in  the  Chair. 

The  Bev.  D.  J.  Gogerly,  Bev.  J.  D.  Pahn,  Bev.  C.  Alwis, 
Bev.  J.  Kats,  Messrs.  L.  De  Soyza,  M.  Coomarasamy,  and 
the  Secretary. 

Bead  a  letter  firom  the  Treasurer  expressing  his  regret  that 
business  caused  him  to  be  absent,  and  informing  the  Society 
of  the  state  of  its  funds.  The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting 
having  been  read  and  signed,  the  Chairman  stated  that  with 
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reference  to  the  7th  Resolution  passed  on  the  15th  May  last, 
he  had^  when  lately  in  Jaffna,  conversed  with  Mr.  Mooyaart 
the  Chairman  of  the  local  Conunittee  there,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  Local  Auxiliary  Societies  throughout  the  Island^  to 
co-operate  with  the  Society  in  Colombo.  After  much  con- 
versation it  was  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Committee, 
with  instructions  to  bring  the  subject  before  a  Special  Meeting 
to  be  called  for  the  purpose. 

The  Secretary  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Meeting  the 
necessity  of  employing  a  peon  to  distribute  its  notices  and 
attend  to  the  cleaning  of  the  room.  On  the  motion  of  the 
Chairman  it  was  left  to  the  Secretary  to  engage  a  person,  and 
to  report  the  matter  to  the  Committee  for  its  approvaL 

Bead  a  letter  from  Captain  Neill,  dated  August  9th,  1852. 
It  was  thereupon  resolved,  that  the  Vice-President,  the  Rev. 
D.  J.  Gogerly,  and  the  Secretary,  do  wait  upon  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor,  to  request  the  assistance  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  printing  the  Society's  JoumaL 

Bead  a  letter  from  the  Bev.  D.  J.  Gogerly  to  the  Secretary, 
stating  that  some  books  belonging  to  the  Society  had  been 
brought  to  his  house  for  sale,  and  that  he  had  forwarded  them 
to  be  detained  imtil  enquiries  could  be  made  into  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  traced  the  books  into  the 
possession  of  a  late  member  of  the  Society,  who  having  quitted 
the  Island  tmexpectedly,  had  left  a  number  of  books  for  sale; 
and  these  had  been  included  among  them  by  mistake  by  the 
party  managing  the  transaction.  He  (the  Secretary)  regretted 
to  observe  that  two  vols,  of  the  same  series  were  still  wanting, 
aiul  he  would  move  diat  Colombo  subscribers  should  return 
books  borrowed  by  them  from  the  Society's  Library,  at  every 
quarterly  meeting.  Out-station  subscribers  half  yearly.  The 
Chairman  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  in  the  first  instance 
books  should  be  returned  every  three  weeks,  in  the  second 
every  six  weeks;  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly  seconded  the 
amendment. 
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The  Rev.  J.*  Kats  begged  to  move,  as  an  amendment,  that 
the  first  period  should  amount  to  one  month,  the  second  to  one 
months  and  fifteen  days.     Mr.    Coomarasamy  seconded  the 
motion,  which  being  put  to  the  Meeting  was  lost.  Mr,  Layard 
withdrawing  his  motion  in  favour  of  the  Chairman,  the  follow- 
ing amended  motion  was  put,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  voting. — "  That  all  books  borrowed  by  Members  re- 
sident in  Colombo  should  be  returned  to  the  Library  every 
three  weeks:  that  all  books  borrowed  by  Members  residing  at 
out-stations  should  be  returned  every  six  weeks;  that  peri- 
odicals should  not  be  retained,  either  in  Colombo  or  at  out- 
stations,  for  a  longer  period  than  14  days ;  and  that  all  books 
or  pamphlets  should  be  returned  to  the  Library,  at  least  one 
week  before  the   Anniversary  Meeting,  to  be  inspected  and 
reported  on  by  the  Librarian.'' 

The  Secretary  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Meeting,  the 
expediency  of  keeping  Catalogues  of  the  Donations  presented 
to  the  Museiun,  and  books  for  the  registration  of  the  names 
of  Subscribers  borrowing  books.  He  was  authorized  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  blank  books  for  the  purpose. 

The  Secretary  then  begged  to  propose  the  following  gentle- 
men for  admission  as  Members  of  the  Society,  Messrs.  H. 
Mooyaart,  F.  rianderka,F.  Gisbome,  and  F.  Campbell,  all  of 
Jaffna.  He  proposed  them  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  proxy 
for  the  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee  in  Jaffna;  and  being 
personally  acquainted  with  them,  he  begged  to  second  them 
in  his  own  name. 

The  Chairman  and  Vice-President  objected  to  this  course 
of  procedure ;  the  Rules  of  the  Society  did  not  provide  for  the 
proposal  of  Members  by  proxy. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  nothing  was  laid  down  in  the 
Rules  on  the  subject;  they  simply  required  candidates  to  be 
proposed  by  one  Member  and  seconded  by  another. 

Mr.  Gogerly  objected  to  the  procedure,  agreeing  with  the 
Chairman.  The  Secretary  contended  thathe  had  precedent  for 
the  course  he  had  adopted,  but  bowed  to  the  decision  of  the 
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Chainnan;and  to  avoid  disappointment  to  the  gentlemen  before 
named^  he  would  take  upon  himself  the  gratification  of  pro* 
posing  them,  trusting  to  theirbeing  seconded  by  some  gentlemen 
present.  He  begged,  however,  to  give  notice  of  his  intention 
to  submit  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  thenext  General 
Meeting,  in  the  shape  of  a  special  motion,  as  he  considered  the 
restriction  calculated  to  act  prejudicially  on  the  interests  of 
the  Society;  and  to  take  from  the  out-station  Members  one  of 
the  few  privileges  they  enjoyed.  Another  candidate  to-day 
stood  in  the  same  position. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  Members  of 
the  Society. 

H.Moor«rt,E8q.   .  iy>ofl>yMr.E.L.I..sa»l. 

\.  Seconded  by  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly. 

H.  Byrne,  Esq.        .        .  /  ''"^'^  ^  ^'•-  ^'  ^-  ^''^l^- 
X  Seconded  by  JRet).  J.  D.  Palm, 

F.Fknderka,Esq.  .        J  ^^h  ^r- S.  L.  I^^fard. 
t  Seconded  by  Mr.  Coomarasamy. 

F.W.Gbbome,E«i.      J  Propo^h  Mr.  E  I.  I^ard. 
^         t  Seconded  by  Bev.  J.  Kat$. 

F.H.  Campbell, Esq.        .fP^Po*^ ^  ^^-  ■»•  '"  ^'^- 
f.  Seconded  by  Mr,  Coomarasamy. 

___-,_  (  Proposed  by  Mr,  E,  L,  Lmyard. 

H.D«dIey.E8q.,c.«.«.     •{g^.^j^  j^,,j,^  giarke. 

R.  Gerhard,  Esq.  Kandy  -iTT^i  ^' S'r' ^^" 
^  ''     \  Seconded  by  Mr.  E,  L.  Layard. 

Don    Dominffo    Wijaya-  f  Proposed  by  Mr,  L,  De  Soyza. 

sinhe,  MohanSram  Kandy  |  Seconded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Alwis. 
Read  a  letterfrom  the  Colonial  Secretary,  transmitting  by 
order  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  a  copy  of  Magnetical 
and  Meteorological  observations,  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  Observatory,  printed  by  order  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. 

It  appeared,  on  reference  to  the  title  page,  that  the  work 
had  been  forwarded  from  England  by  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  Governor  of  Ceylon,  to  be  presented  to  such 
Literary  or  Scientific  Institution  in  the  Island  as  to  His 
Excellency  should  seem  fit,  and  that  His  Excellency  had 
himself  addressed  it  to  this  Society. 
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It  was  onanimously  resolved^  that  the  Society  do^  through 
their  Secretary,  convey  to  His  Excellency  Sir  G.  W.  Ander- 
son, their  best  thanks  for  the  donation  thus  handsomely  made 
to  their  Library. 

Presented  S>y  Me  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institidion. 

Vol.  n.  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge. 

Fourth  Annnal  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  for  the  year  1S49. 

Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  on  the  discovery  of  the  Planet 
Neptime,by  Benjamin  Apthorp  Grould,  jun. 

Notices  of  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States  of  America,  by  Charles 
C.  Jewett,  Librarian  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science— Fourth  meeting,  August  18^0. 

With  reference  to  the  Singhalese  numerals,  sent  to  the 
Society  by  Mr.  A.  O.  Brodie  firom  Anoorajapoora,  laid  before 
the  last  Meeting,  and  entrusted  to  Mr.L.  De  Soy  za  for  exam- 
ination and  report ;  Mr.  De  Soyza  stated,  that  having  in  the 
course  of  his  inquiries  into  the  subject  met  with  some  inter- 
esting facts,  he  proposed  embodying  them  in  a  short  paper, 
which  he  trusted  would  be  ready  by  the  next  Meeting. 

Mr.  Gogerly  then  read  a  paper  on  Budhism. 

The  Rev.  C.  Alwis  moved  that  the  paper  then  read  be  sent 
to  the  Beading  Committee  for  report;  the  Rev.  J.  Kats  second- 
ing the  motion,  it  was  carried. 

The  Secretary  representing  that  a  vacancy  existed  in  that 
Committee,  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  Captain  Neill  to 
Kandy,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Rev.  C.  Alwis  be  requested 
to  fill  the  said  vacancy.     Mr.  Alwis  accepted  the  proposaL 

Mr.  Layard  exhibited  the  Society's  shells,  and  the  additions 
he  had  made  to  them,  arranged  in  some  slight  order;  but  stated 
he  had  not  consulted  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
on  the  final  arrangement  or  disposition  of  them,  therefore 
made  no  report.    The  Meeting  then  adjourned. 

E.  L.  Latard, 

Hany.  Secy^ 

VOL.  II.  e 
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GENERAL  MEETING,  HELD  2ND  OCTOBER,  1852. 

Present : — ^Lieut-Colonel  Wilson  in  the  Chair. 

Rev.  J.  Kats,  D.  J.  Gogerly,  C.  Alwis,  Messrs.  J.  Dalziel, 
M.  Coomarasamj,  J.  De  Alwis,  L.  De  Soyza,  H.  Dudley, 
C.R.R.,  C.  Lorensz ;  Lieut  Schaw,  Dr.  Lamprey,  Dr.  Misso, 
R.  Dawson,  Esq.,  Treasurer,andE.  L.  Layard,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Read  letters  from  Mr.  Justice  Starke  and  Dr.  Hoffiniuin, 
expressive  of  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend  the  Meeting. 
Read  and  confirmed  the  Minutes  of  last  Meeting. 

Read  letter  firom  J.  N.  Mooyaart,  Esq.,  signed  Chairman 
of  the  Jafiha  District  Committee,  endoring  Minutes  of  Meet- 
ing held  in  Jaffim  on  the  18th  September,  1852. 

The  recommendation  of  die  Managing  Conunittee  on  the 
subject  being  put  to  the  vote  and  lost: — 

It  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly,  seconded  by  Mr. 

E.  L.  Layard,  and  carried  unanimously — 

*^  That  no  Members  be  allowed  to  expend  any  part  of  the 
Society's  funds,  except  cm  the  special  grant  of  a  Greneral 
Meeting,  and  that  all  contributions  and  subscriptions  paid  at 
out-stations,  be  as  speedily  aspossible  remitted  to  the  Treasurer. 

Moved  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Layard,  **  That  the  Tice-President, 
the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly,  and  H.  Dudley,  Esq.,  be  requested 
to  act  as  a  Sub-Committee  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up 
Rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  District  Committees.^ — Lost 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly,  and  seconded  by  Dr. 
Misso,  "  That  the  Managing  Committee  do  report  in  detail 
to  the  next  General  Meeting,  on  the  formation  of  the  District 
Committees." — Carried. 

With  reference  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Managing 
Committee,  '^  That  the  engagement  of  a  Peon  to  distribute  the 
Society's  Notices,  &c,  upon  a  salary  of  5*.  per  mensem**  be 
adopted, — It  wasresolved  thatthe  recommendation  be  adopted. 

The  Managing  Committee  report  the  death  of  Capt  W. 

F.  Smith  Neill,  the  Society's  late  Secretary,  and  reconunend 
that  the  following  expression  of  regret  be  entered  upon  the 
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Hinutea  of  the  Society,  and  conveyed  by  the  Secretary  to  his 
family* 

«« That  this  Meeting  do  record  their  sense  of  the  loss  this  Society  has 
sustained  bj  the  premature  and  lamented  death  of  their  late  Secretary, 
Capt  W.  F.  Smith  Neill,  R.  A.  On  his  removal  from  Colombo  by  Mili- 
tary arrangements,  he  ceased  to  act  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Society ;  but 
wherever  he  was  stationed,  his  youthful  aspirations,  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific turn  of  his  mind,  and  his  anticipations  of  future  fame,  were  calculated 
to  be  of  benefit.  Stirring  up  the  indolent,  shaming  the  negligent,  and 
infiiBJng  into  Society  an  impulse  which,  with  a  growing  maturity  of  ex- 
perience, might  have  led  to  valuable  results ;  this  Society,  and  the 
limited  community  of  a  literary  character  of  this  place,  can  ill  afford  the 
loss  of  such  Members  as  Capt.  NeilL** 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Alwis,  seconded  by  Mr.  Coomarasamy, 
"That  this  reccmimendation  of  the  Mana^ng  Committee  be 
agreed  to  and  entered  on  the  Society's  Minutes." — Carried 
unanimously. 

Moved  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Layard,  "  That  the  sum  of  £5  be 
grantedfor  the  purchase  of  instrumentsand  materials  for  the  use 
of  the  Museum,  and  that  the  Managing  Committee  be  autho- 
rised to  employ  a  person  as  Taxidermist  and  Librarian,  at  the 
rate  of  £3  per  mensem,  until  the  next  Anniversary  Meeting.** 
Seconded  by  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly,  supported  by  Mr.  J.  De 
Alwis. — Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Dalziel,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Layard^ 
"  That  a  copy  of  the  Bules  of  the  Society,  signed  by  the  Pre- 
sident and  the  Secretary,  be  suspended  in  some  conspicuous 
place  in  the  Society's  Booms,  and  that  any  alterations  or  ad- 
ditions be  from  time  to  time  inserted  as  they  occur,  and  signed 
as  before." — Carried. 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  D,  J.  Gogerly,  and  seconded  by  Lieut.- 
Coloncl  Wilson,"  That  the  Secretary  do  convey  to  His  Excel- 
lency Sir  G.  W.  Anderson  the  thanks  of  this  Society  for  the 
kind  and  timely  assistance  afforded  to  it,  by  permitting  the 
publication  of  its  Journals  at  the  GoYCmment  Press."— Car- 
ried by  acclamation. 
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The  Secretary  reported  the  resigiiation  of  R  K  Lewis^ 
Esq.,  which  causing  a  yacaiK^  in  the  Managing  Committee, 
Mr.  E.  L.  Layard  moved,  and  Lieut-CoL  Wilson  seconded 
the  motion,  that  H.  Dudley  Esq.,  C.RR,  be  requested  to  fill 
the  racancy. — Carried. 

Mr.  Dudley  acceding  to  the  request,  his  name  was  entered 
on  the  Managing  Committee. 

With  reference  to  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Lieut.  Hen* 
derson,  C.B.R.,  read  by  the  Secretary,  it  was  moved  by 
Lieut-CoL  Wilson,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Dudley,  **  That 
the  Secretary  be  directed  to  return  to  Lieut  Henderson  his 
communication  on  the  foot  prints  in  the  rock  at  Kumegalle, 
with  a  request  that  that  Crentleman  would  be  so  good  as  to  draw 
up  a  new  paper,  embodying  any  fresh  matter  he  may  be  able 
to  communicate  on  a  subject  so  deeply  interesting  to  the 
Society.'* — Carried. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Lamprey,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Layard, 
**  That  with  reference  to  the  Circulars  from  the  Society  of 
Arts  on  the  new  Lidustrial  Exhibition,  Md  on  the  table  at  a 
former  Meeting,  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety take  the  matter  into  its  consideration,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  objects  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  so  fiir  as  Ceylon  is 
concerned ;  and  that  a  Committee  be  named  to  carry  out  these 
views." — Carried. 

Pursuant  to  notice,  Mr.  E.  L.  Layard  brought  forward 
his  motion  on  the  propriety  of  out-station  Members  voting 
on  questions  before  General  or  SpecialMeetings. 

After  much  conversation  and  discussion,  the  sense  of  the 
Meeting  being  decided  on  a  restricted  view  of  the  case,  Mr. 
Layard  withdrew  his  motion,  and  the  Secretary  was  desired 
to  record  on  the  Minutes,  that  the  sense  of  this  Meeting  is 
decided  on  the  point,  that  cut-station  Members  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  proposing  and  seconding  gentlemen  for  admission  as 
Members,  provided  they  communicate  their  wishes  in  writing. 
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Mored  by  Dr.  Lamprej^and  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Layard, 
*'  That  the  Photographic  apparatus  now  on  sale  at  Messrs. 
Middleton  and  Go's  establishment,  be  purchased  for  a  sum  not 
exceeding  £5." — Carried. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Lamprey,  and  seconded  by  Lieut  Schaw, 
*^  That  an  Electro-typing  apparatus  be  purchased  for  a  sum 
not  exceeding  £5." — Carried. 

The  Chairman  stated,  he  regretted  that  his  speedy  de- 
parture to  England  would  compel  him  to  resign  his  connection 
with  the  Society;  but  added,  that  if  he  could  advance  the  in» 
terests  of  the  Society  in  any  way  in  England,  he  should  be 
most  happy  to  do  so. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Dudley,  and  seconded  by  Lieut  Schaw, 
*'  That  this  Meeting  do  record  the  expression  of  their  regret 
at  the  departure  of  CoL  Wilson  from  the  Island,  and  that  he 
be  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society." — Carried  by 
acclamation. 

Colonel  Wilson  returned  thanks. 

G.  F.  Amdt,  Esq.,  proposed  by  J.  N.  Mooyaart,Esq.,and 
seconded  by  J.  De  Alwis,  Esq.,  was  then  elected  a  Member 
of  the  Society. 

The  following  Donations  were  then  laid  on  the  table  t 

1.  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London. 

2.  The  Sidath  Sangarawa,  bj  Mr.  Alwis  the  author. 

3.  The  Lanka  Nidhana,  from  the  Editor. 

4.  The  Lankabhiwardia,  from  the  Editor. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  donors. 
The  thanks  of  the  Meeting  being  tl\.en  voted  to  the  Chair* 
man,  the  Meeting  adjourned. 

E.  L.  Latabd, 
Secretary* 
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GEHEBAL  MBETIKG,  HELD  27tH  NoVEMBEB,  1852. 

Present: — The  £[001)16  Mr.  Justice  Stabeie^  Vice-Preai- 
dent^  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Pabn,  Rev.  J.  Kats,  Rev.  G.  R  Muttu- 
kistna^  Rev.  C.  Alwis,  Dr.  Misso^  Messrs.  Simon  Casie 
Chitty,  Muttu  Coomarasamj^  L.  De  Soyza,  J.  Dalziel^  J. 
Casie  Chitty,  R.  Dawson,  Treasurer,  E.  L.  Layard,  Secretary. 

Read  and  confirmed  Minutes  of  last  Meeting. 

The  Secretary  reporting  that  the  Minute  and  Correspond- 
ence books,  and  all  the  Meteorological  Instruments  belonging 
to  the  Society,  had  been  sent  to  England  with  the  late  Secre- 
tary's (Captain  Neill's)  effects ;  it  was  resolved,  that  the  Secre- 
tary do  communicate  with  Captain  Neill's  friends,  and  endea- 
vour to  recover  them. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  reconmiendation  from  the 
Committee  of  Management 

^'That  ihe  Committee  do  recommend  that  the  year  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  ending  30th  June  and  3l8t  December 
respectively — that  all  persons  elected  Members  of  the  Society 
before  the  30th  June,  should  pay  their  year's  subscription  and 
entrance  fee;  and  that  persons  elected  after  that  date  should 
not  be  called  upon  for  their  subscription  for  the  current  year, 
but  only  for  their  entrance  fee." 

This  recommendation  being  put  firom  the  Chair  was  ap- 
proved of  .'—ordered  accordingly. 

Read  a  letter  firom  Dr.  Kelaart  (marked  A.) 

Read  a  letter  firom  Mr.  De  Soyza,  and  its  enclosure, 
(marked  B.) 

Read  an  extract  firom  a  letter  from  Mr.  Skeen  relative  to 
printing  matters,  (marked  C).  With  reference  thereto  the 
Secretary  was  requested  to  proceed  with  the  publication  of 
the  Society's  Journal 

Moved  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Layard,  seconded  by  Mr.  Simon  Casie 
Chitty,  **  That  the  Committee  of  Management  be  requested 
to  prepare  a  Schedule  of  expenditure  of  the  funds  of  the  So- 
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ciety  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
for  the  more  adyantageous  expenditure  of  the  same : — this 
Schedule  not  to  be  departed  from  except  in  cases  of  urgent 
necessity.** 

After  much  discussion,  the  Vice-President,  seconded  by 
the  Bey.  J.  D.  Pahn,  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  pro- 
position be  referred  to  the  Managing  Committee  for  Keport 

The  original  motion  and  amendment  being  put  from  the 
Chair,  the  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one. 

Moved  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Layard,  and  seconded  by  the  Vice- 
President,that  the  '^Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History," 
be  added  to  the  list  of  Periodicals  taken  by  the  Society: — 
carrried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  M.  Coomarasamy,  that  the  following 
works  be  piirchased  by  the  Society. 

Historical  sketch  of  Sanscrit  literature,  with  copious  Bibliographical 
notes  from  the  German  of  Addung,  3#. 

Bija  Ganitar,  or  the  Algebra  of  the  Hindus,  tv&nslated  by  Edward 
Strachej,  10«.  6d, 

Fragmens  du  Mahabharattatraduits  en  Francais,  sur  la  texte  Sanscrit 
de  Calcutta,  par  M.  Paver,  Ss, 

The  Ramayana  in  the  original  Sanscrit,  with  an  English  prose  transla- 
tion, and  notes  by  W.  Carey  and  J.  Marshman. 

Essai  sur  le  Pali,  par  E.  Bumouf  et  Ch.  Laessen,  14tf. 

Madras  Scientific  Journal. 

Ordered,  that  the  list  be  submitted  to  the  Oriental  Com- 
mittee for  report. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  ballotted  for  and 
elected  Members  of  the  Society. 

Hew  8tewapt,Esq.  .  f  Proposed  by  Mr.  M,  Coamarasamtf. 

I  Seconded  by  Mr,  Simon  C,  Chitty, 
W.Skeen,Esq.        .  (  Proposed  by  Mr.  £.  I  Lsyard. 

(,  Seconded  by  Dr.  Misso. 

T  n    •  r^i.  xx_  T.  r  Proposed  by  Rev.  G.  R.  MvttuJdstna, 

J.CaflieChetty,Esq.         •-{  «       .  j/  ,,    ^ 

(.  Seconded  by  Mr.  Coomarasamy. 

EcT.8.NicholM      .         lPr<,po*^hyRev.G.R.Muttuh*tna. 
\  Seconded  by  Mr.  £.  L*  Layard. 
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Ldbrary. — The  following  donations  were  then  laid  on  the  table. 

No8. 3, 3, 4, 5, 6,  of  Journal  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago — Preseniedby 
(he  Editor. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  the 
current  year — From  (he  Asiatic  Society  ofBengaL 

Meteorological  Observations  made  at  Hobart  Town — Presented  by  His 
Etcdiency  Sir  Qeorge  W*  Anderson. 

The  Secretary  was  ordered  to  conyey  the  thanks  of  this 
Society  to  the  several  donors. 

Purchased* — No.  31,  YoL  8,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Geol(^al  Society  of 
London. 
Museum. — The  Secretary  reported  the  following  donations : — 

2  Varieties  of  fresh  water  Fishes. 
18     Do.  Marine. 

2     Do.  Snakes. 
2  Centipedes. 
1  Scorpion. 
4  Varieties  of  Lizards. 

1  Crustacean — Presented  by  Mr.  E.  L,  Layard. 

2  Varieties  of  Snakes. 

1  Tree  Frog. 

2  Varieties  of  Lizards. 

4     Do.        Coleoptera — Procured  by  the  Taxidermist. 
A  quantity  of  Bottles  presented  by  Dr.  Misso. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  purchase  of  a  new  stand  for  the 
reception  of  specimens  in  bottles. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Layard  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Sea  Island  Cot- 
ton, grown  in  the  Colonna  Corle,  Western  Province.  It  was 
announced  to  be  of  pretty  good  fibre  and  of  middling  strength, 
but  its  colour  had  been  entirely  spoilt. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  following  papers  were 
ready  for  perusaL  ^ 

On  some  of  the  Ancient  Capitals  of  Ceylon— By  Woodford  Birch,  Esq^ 
Eomegalle. 

On  Native  Banks  and  Titles— By  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Starke,  V.  P. 

Ornithology  of  Ceylon,  Part  L— Accipetres.  Diurnal  and  Nocturnal 
Birds  of  Prey— By  Dr.  Kelaart  and  Edgar  L.  Layard,  Esq. 
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ThePreaident  moved^ihat  as  it  was  growing  late^  tliis  Meet- 
ing do  adjourn  till  Saturday  next  at  1  o'clock^  p.  m.,  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  the  papers  now  before  it. 

Mr.  Simon  C.  Chetty  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Layard  opposed  the  motion^  on  the  ground  that 
Meetings  in  the  day-time  interfered  with  official  duties^  and 
if  they  were  frequent  he  should  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  resign  the  honour  of  being  the  Society's  Secretary.  He 
moyed^  as  an  amendment^  that  the  reading  of  papers  be 
postponed  till  the  Evening  Meetings. 

Mr.  Dawscm  seconded  the  amendment. 

A  considerable  discussion  now  ensued,  and  the  original 
motion  and  the  amendment  being  put  from  the  Chair^  the 
latter  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one. 

Mr.  Dawson  kindly  placing  his  house  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Members  for  the  next  Evening  Meeting,  it  was  resolved  to 
adjourn  this  meeting  till  Wednesday  next  at  8  o'clock,  p.m.^ 
at  Mr.  Dawson's  residence ;  and  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting 
having  been  voted  to  the  Chair,  it  adjourned  accordingly. 

E.  L.  LatabDj 

Hony*  Secy. 

A. 

Kadugancma^  22d  November^  1S52. 

To  the  Secretary  of  (he  AmHc  Society  of  Ceylon. 

Mt  beab  Sib, 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  find  yon  the  snccessor  of  so  worthy  aman 
as  the  late  Secretary,  whose  untimely  death  no  one  could  deplore  more 
sincerely  than  I  do  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  your  period  of  office  will 
be  a  longer  one,  and  that  before  it  is  terminated  you  will  have  established 
for  the  Society  what  is  now  wanted,  viz.  a  Mnsenm  of  all  the  Zoological 
productions  of  the  Island.  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  have  each  a 
Museum,  Ceylon  none,  or  only  i4)ologies  for  one.  The  Society  alone  could 
not  support  an  institution  of  the  kind ;  the  aid  of  Government  is  required ; 
and  surely  the  Legislative  Council  will  not  hesitate  to  vote  £100  a  year 
for  so  laudable  a  purpose. 

VOL.   IL  / 
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I  regret  that  my  health  has  not  permitted  me  to  complete  the  first  part 
of  our  conjoint  paper  on  the  Ornithology  of  Ceylon.    But  if  the  Society 
will  receive  a  small  portion  of  it  as  an  instalment  of  what  is  to  come,  I 
promise  to  have  the  rest  done  in  time  to  appear  in  the  next  Nomber  <^ 
the  Journal.     My  work  is  nearly  ready  for  delivery.     Since  it  was  com- 
pleted, I  have  come  np  here  for  the  benefit  of  my  health.    Although  tlie 
Estate  is  not  very  prolific  of  Coffee,  its  soil  has  yielded  not  less  than  four 
species  of  Uropeltid€B^  or  rough  tails  (Dapat  Nayas),  one  the  very  remai^- 
able  species  with  keeled  scales  to  the  shield  of  the  tail,  SHuboura  Zeylom' 
icusj  Cuv.  R.  A.  ii.  76.    The  three  others  are  not  described  in  Grey's  Ca- 
talogue, nor  do  they  belong  to  any  of  the  three  divisions  of  UropdHd^B 
given  by  Mr.  Gray.    I  have  proposed  new  genera  for  them.    One  of  the 
three  is  already  described  in  my  work,  from  specimens  collected  at  Trin- 
comab'e.    The  two  others  are  new  to  me ;  one,  a  very  elegant  species,  I 
propose  calling  after  an  old  friend,  UropeUis  Trevelyard^  it  is  about  14 
inches  long,  and  1  inch  in  circumference.    Black  above,  margin  of  scales 
pale.  White  beneath,  with  longitudinal  series  of  black  spots,  formed  <^ 
central  spots  on  each  scale.     A  line  of  triangular  white  spots,  with  their 
apices  pointed  upwards  along  each  side ;  vent  and  lower  part  of  tail  white, 
which  is  carried  on  to  the  upper  part.    Tail  short,  obliquely  truncated, 
and  nearly  covered  with  a  conical  granular  shield.    Vent  shields  1 — 2, 
The  young  b  of  a  bluish  or  bluish  black.  Found  about  three  feet  under 
ground  in  ant-holes. 

The  other  species,  which  I  propose  naming  after  our  distinguished  friend 
Mr.  Blyth,  is  16  inches  long;  circumference  1  3-lOth  inch.  Head4-10th 
inch.  Dark  yellowish  brown  above,  with  darker  brown  spots  on  the  an- 
terior third  of  scales.  Paler  beneath.  Sides  of  nape  and  neck  waved  with 
angular  spots  of  yellowish  hue,  yellow  spots  on  each  side  of  vent.  Ros- 
tnun  yellow.  Tail  thick,  slightly  truncated,  conical^  upper  part  of  ter- 
mination covered  with  a  small  subtriangular  granular  shield,  lower  sur- 
face smooth,  covered  with  broad  scales.  Vent  shields  1 — 2.  This  species 
too  is  found  in  the  same  locality,  but  on  soft;er  ground,  near  rivulets. 

Singular  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  specimens  of  Typhlopi^ 
the  Argyrophis  Bramcus  must  be  found  in  the  paddy  fields  at  Colombo. 
This  is  the  only  species  of  this  genus  hitherto  seen  in  the  Island.  India 
produces  many,  and  as  many  no  doubt  exist  in  Ceylon,  if  people  will  only 
bring  all  they  meet  with  in  the  marshes.  I  am  not  collecting  any  birds, 
and  I  have  not  seen  any  which  I  have  not  previously  got.  The  most 
numerous  species  here  at  present  are  two  kinds  of  finches,  Amadim 
undulata  and  A,  Malabarica^  Zogterops  poLpehrotm^  Pycnonotus  He^ 
morrhinus,  and  P.  mgricapiUa ;  PaJUBorrds  cyanocephaHa^  and  your  beau- 
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tiful  new  species,  P,  CdUhropa.    Psittactu  Agiaticus  is  also  abundant. 
Cop*ychu8  saularU  and  Mahcocercus  griteus  are  also  plentiful. 

I  have  described  a  new  species  of  house  lizard  found  here,  Oymnodao 
tyhu  Kandkmui^  much  smaller  than  the  conunon  house  lizard  of  Colombo, 
Hemidactyhu  fremxbUy  of  which  we  have  here  a  very  large  variety,  I  pre- 
sume, unless  it  turns  out  to  be  the  much  coveted  H,  LetchenmdHi.  The 
new  Cndcko,  above  alluded  to,  is  a  diumal  species,  with  round  pupils.  The 
pupils  of  every  other  species  known  in  the  Island  are  vertical  (like  cat*s 
eyes.)  Here  we  see  a  very  curious  adaptation  of  the  visual  organs  to  the 
habits  of  the  animal.  I  have  also  added  lately  Piripia  Peronii  to  my  list 
of  Oeckotidee;  it  is  easily  known  by  its  clawless  thumbs.  They  are  very 
abundant  on  every  house  in  the  town  of  Kandy  and  Eaduganava.  I  hope 
you  will  induce  other  Members  of  the  Society  to  communicate  in  a  familiar 
manner  any  Zoological  or  Botanical  notes  they  may  make,  so  that  every 
circumstance,  however  trivial  and  imimportant  it  may  seem,  may  prove 
interesting  to  ih&fiOure  if  not  to  the  present  Members  of  this  Society. 
**  Nihil  est  aliud  magnum  quam  midta  minuta." 

Believe  me. 

Very  sincerely  your's, 

E.  F.  Kei^aaet. 


P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  spent  a  few  days  at  Dr.  Mar- 
shall's, AHagalla,  where  I  have  obtained  a  species  of  Nessia,  probably 
identical  with  N.  Burtomi  of  Gray,  of  which  there  appears  to  be  only  one 
specimen  in  the  European  cabinets,  and  that,  too,  at  Fort  Pitt  Museimi, 
doubtless  sent  there  nuiny  years  ago,  by  some  Army  Medical  Officer 
serving  in  Ceylon,  if  it  proves  now  that  my  specimen  is  of  the  same  spe- 
cies; of  this,  however,  I  have  some  doubts.  You  will  observe  that  Gray 
founded  the  genus  Nessia  fh>m  this  solitary  specimen  in  Fort  Pitt,  and 
named  it  after  Staff  Surgeon  Burton,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  the 
Museum. 

The  specimen  from  AHagalla  (3000  ft.)  is  vermiform  in  appearancet 
about  5  inches  long,  with  4  small  legs,  having  8  sub-equal  small  toes  on 
each.  Dark  rufous  brown  above  and  spotted  with  darker  brown  on  the 
anterior  part  of  each  scale.  Dark  grey  beneath,  clouded  and  spotted. 
Found  in  vegetable  moidd  on  a  Coffee  plantation.  From  the  same  inter- 
esting locality,  I  have  a  specimen  ofArgyrophis  Bramicus,  (joung,)  brown 
above  with  a  broad  pale  whitish  line  beneath.  The  crenulated  subter- 
minal  edge  of  the  rostral  and  nasal  shields,  became  very  perceptible  afler 
the  specimen  was  immersed  in  spirits  for  some  days.  In  the  collection 
you  have  sent  me  for  exanunation,  I  find  a  Typhhps^  in  which  the  bead  i« 
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partly  destroyed.  The  other  little  spotted  creature,  of  an  olive  brown 
colour,  is  evidently  the  young  of  a  species  of  Aeonitaa^  which  is  not 
described  in  Gray's  Catalogue;  if  new,  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in 
naming  it  Acomtas  La^fardL  The  only  otiier  species  of  the  same  genus  in 
the  British  Museum  is  A,  meleagru  from  the  Cape  of  Gkx>d  Hope,  in 
form  the  genus  AcomtoM  is  very  like  Nessia^  without  the  limbs,  or  exter- 
nal opening  to  the  ear. 

E.  F.  K. 


B. 

To  ike  Seorelary  o/^  Ceffkm  Bfvnch  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society, 
Sib, 

I  have  deferred  returning  Mr.  Brodie*8  letter  on  the  subject  of  Sin- 
ghalese Numerals,  in  the  expectation  of  procurmg  a  copy  of  an  ancient 
Singhalese  work,  which  I  had  been  given  to  understand  exists  on  the 
subject,  and  of  submitting  atranslatiob  of  it  to  the  Society;  but  being 
disappointed  in  this  expectation,  I  hasten  to  return  the  letter,  with  many 
apologies  for  detaining  it  so  long  with  me. 

I  have,  however,  little  or' nothing  of  importance  to  add  to  Mr.  Brodie's 
explanation  of  the  system  of  Singhalese  Numerals,  which  appears  to  be 
correct.  These  numerals  may  be  found  in  Chater*8  Singhalese  Grammar, 
Frinsep's  Comparative  table  of  Alphabets,  and  in  a  recent  work  on  Sin- 
ghalese Grammar  published  by  a  learned  Member  of  our  Society. 

In  reference,  however,  to  that  part  of  Mr.Brodie*s  letter,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  any  arithmetical  operation  by  means 
of  these  numerals,  and  inquires  how  the  "•  Native  Astrologers  make  tiidr 
calculations,**  and  whether  ^^  they  do  calculate  at  all?**  I  venture  to  submit 
a  few  remarks,  which  I  hope  may  not  altogether  prove  devoid  of  interest 

Mr.  Brodie  is  quite  correct  in  saying,  that  ^  the  commonest  arithmetical 
processes  become  almost  impossible  under  this  system;**  but  it  must  not 
hence  be  inf^erred  that  the  native  astrologers  make  no  calculations.  I 
believe  it  is  well  known  that  the  natives  do  make^calculations,  not  only  in 
Astrology,  but  in  Astronomy,  which  cannot  be  done  witJiout  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  science  of  numbers,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  of 
their  being  able  to  predict  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
determine  the  positions  of  the  planets  ;  though  of  course  on  principles 
less  accurate  and  less  perfect  than  those  of  Modem  Europe. 

For  the  purpose  of  these  calculations,  however,  they  do  not  employ  the 
numerals  in  question,  but  dther  use  some  small  sheUs  or  grains  of  paddj 
(by  means  of  which  an  arithmetical  operation  is  easily  carried  on),  or 
another  series  of  numerals  oalkd  **  Eatapayadi  ganana,**  in  which  numbera 
are  expressed  much  in  the  same  way  aa  In  European  systems  of  notation. 
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.     The  latter  system  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  system  of  numerals 
and  of  artificial  memory,  closely  resembling  Dr.  Grey*s  Memoria  Teckmoa. 
It  is  called  asOoooo^coenep,  from  the  first  series  of  letters  repre- 
senting the  numeral  one.    The  following  letters  represent  the  following 
numbers. 

«90C9C9 ....1. 

S)(Betf 2. 

(»ea(3. ...... ..3. 

mi^toe 4. 

gD^ico  ......5. 

Bam    6. 

t<dw   7. 

t^^«    8. 

@)6:)£... ...... 9. 

eas^^n  0. 

By  means  of  these  letters  an  artificial  word  may  be  formed  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  Dr.  (xrey*s  system  of  Mnemonics.  Thus 
the  present  year  of  the  Buddhist  era  2395,  may  be  expressed  G^S*l§ 
6^G09  ^.  The  Saka  era  1774  GStSfSW,  the  only  diiSerence  between  thb 
system  and  that  of  Dr.  Grey  being,  tlist  fai  the  one  figures  are  read  from 
right  to  left,  and  in  the  other  firom  left  to  right. 

There  is  another  highly  curious  way  of  denoting  numbers  by  means  of 
different  objects  of  nature.  This  is  called  tg«)e9oS)9S3S)^  andfirom  its 
apparently  primitive  and  hieroglyphical  character,  I  fancy  may  be  traced 
to  a  period  antecedent  to  the  discovery  of  alphabetical  writing.  Some 
idea  of  the  principles  upon  which  tiiis  system  is  founded,  may  be  formed 
from  the  following  examplesy  which  occur  in  ancient  Sanscrit  and  Singha- 
lese works;  thus 

^A^    /iL/r       \  rrepresefkts  1  (there  is  but  one  Mem 

Si9^v  (Meru ) <        j.  -  -  1        ia\ 

^  -^  { mountam  m  the  world.) 

^^9  (eyes) — ^represents  2. 

88  (Shiya) •»        „         3.  (Shivahas  3  eyes.) 

6N©^  (Veda) —        „        4.  (Thereare4Vedas.) 

^  r        \  1    ^  fw5.  (there  are  6  darts  of 

«rf(8ara)dart8 ^^^.^^ 

tf  C9  (rasa)  tastes —represents  6.  (there  are  6  tastes.) 

{„  7.  (there  are  7  principal 
rocks  in  the  native  systems  of  Cos* 
mogony. 
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{represents  8.  (the  reason  why  (N"a- 
ga)  represents  this  No.  is  not  ap- 
parent.) 
cgon  (graha) —represents  9.  (there  are  9  planets.) 

Cf5«>9«  (akasa)  space  ....  —represents  0. 

There  is  another  series  of  numerals  in  use  among  the  Singhalese,  called 
^Lit-illakkan**  ^Almanac Numerals;** — ^they  are  as  follows: 

e\ 1. 

«3 2. 

^ 3. 

<; 5. 

O- 6. 

C 7. 

6 8. 

ft 9. 

Gf 10. 

6«> 11. 

e\^ 12. 

6^t^ .14. 

0(53 19. 

oj 20. 

crrj 30. 

These  numerals  do  not  extend  beyond  the  number  60,  the  number  of 
payas  in  a  day  according  to  the  Singhalese  division  of  time. 

I  remain,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  senrant, 

L.  Db  Zotsa. 

Ajowyf^dhapooTO^  15(ft  «7ti^,  1852. 
Sib, 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  a  list  of  the  Singhalese  Numerals  up  to 
ten  thousand.  It  may  be  that  these  are  known  to  many  Members  of  the 
Society,  but  they  are  certainly  almost  obsolete  at  the  present  day,  and  I 
had  so~  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  them,  that  I  think  it  possible  that 
some  one  may  be  saved  trouble  by  having  this  table  before  him. 
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1 

7 

8 

9 

? 

c^ 

<Si 

10 

1 

C35ai^ 

flDB'®* 

20 

A 

eS^ 

es(?3v 

30 

<§c^ 

<8®» 

40 

1 

a?3(^ 

(ZS«<3» 

50 

■ 

?^ 

(^^ 

cS®« 

60 

'^ 

TS^ 

e|i®» 

70 

agi 

ep^ 

G^IS» 

80 

•a" 

,  (Sc^ 

S®tf 

90 

'^ 

<S^ 

(S@« 
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As  will  be  observed,  the  numerals  follow  a  decimal  notation;  they  do 
not  however  take  value  according  to  position,  nor  yet  are  there  anj  co- 
efficients to  answer  the  same  end,  there  is  simple  juxtaposition  of  the 
isolated  numbers  and  nothing  more.    Thus  1852  would  be  written  thus: 


61 


SI 

thousand 


eight 


S 

my 


®o 


that  is 


hundred       fifty         two 
a  separate  sign  for  each  word. 

Of  course  the  commonest  arithmetical  processes  become  almost  impos- 
cable  under  such  a  system,  and  mental  calculation  must  be  resorted  to. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  native  astrologers  make  their 
calculations,  that  is,  if  they  do  calculate  at  all :  and  also,  the  affinity  which 
may  exist  between  the  numerals  of  the  Singhalese  and  other  allied  tribes, 
such  as  some  of  the  hill  people  on  the  Continent  of  India ;  and  lastly,  whe- 
ther these  signs  are,  in  fact,  the  letters  of  any  language. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  sign  equivalent  to  our  0,  nor  does  it 
appear  distinctly  that  the  signs  for  the  multiples  of  ten  are  compounded 
of  the  sign  for  ten  and  that  for  its  multiplicator. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

A.  Oswald  Bbopik. 
Ilie  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
Colombo. 


ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING,  HELD  5Ttt  MARCH,  1853. 

Present: — ^Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerlt  in  the  Chair. 

R  Dawson,  Esq.,  Rev.  C.  Alwis,  Mr.  L.  De  Zoysa,  Mr. 
J.  Alwis,  Dr.  J.  B.  Misso,  Mr.  M.  Coomarasamy,  Captain 
Dudley,  C.  R.  R,  and  Dr.  Lamprey,  15th  Regiment. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Committee  by  the  HonT^le 
Justice  Starke,  acting  Secretary,  was  read  and  adopted. 

Iteport 
*'  Tour  Committee,  in  making  their  Report  at  this  time, 
have  to  renew  their  expressions  of  regret  at  the  early  and 
lamented  decease  of  the  former  Secretary  of  your  Society, 
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and  the  retirement  of  another,  smce  the  last  Annual  Meetk^. 
Such  events  necessarily  affect  the  moyements  of  a  Society 
like  this ;  and  thej^  with  other  circumstances,  have  concurred 
to  give  an  appearance  of  less  efficiency  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society  during  the  past  year  than  we  had  any  reason  to 
expect.  On  the  contrary,  our  anticipations  were  of  the  most 
favourable  kind. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  your  Committee  caitfiot 
doubt  either  the  importance  or  the  progress  of  the  Society^ 
both  absolutely  and  relatively. 

The  funds  of  the  Society  have  been  acomiulating,  and  are 
at  present  larger  in  amount  than  at  any  former  period ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  a  very  considerable  addition 
has  been  made  to  the  list  of  Members,  while  the  donations  to 
the  Library  and  Museum  tend  at  once  to  enrich  our  stores 
with  objects  of  permanent  value,  and  to  evince  a  continued 
confidence  in  your  Society,  as  the  proper  depository  of  all 
that  may  conduce  to  illustrate  the  condition  or  develope  the 
resources  of  the  Island.  And  your  Committee,  observing 
the  contributions  in  Science  made  by  Members  of  your  So- 
dety  elsewhere,  cannot  doubt  that  with  better  means  for  the 
reception,  examination,  and  arrangement  of  donations,  such 
would  be  very  largely  increased. 

And  here  your  Committee  would  express  a  hope,  that  His 
Excellency  the  Governor,  who  by  his  donations  to  the  Library, 
and  the  leave  so  readily  granted  by  him  to  have  the  Journal 
again  printed  at  th^  Grovemment  Press,  has  manifested  his 
patronage,  will  favour  the  Society  by  directing  arrangements 
which  will  ensure  to  us  a  freer  use  of  the  room  than  we  lat- 
terly have  had.  This  would  allow  an  extended  accommodation 
for  the  Library  and  Museinn,  as  well  as  for  the  Meetings  of 
Members; and  they  confidentiy  anticipate,  that  on  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  matter,  such  an  arrangement  would  be  made. 

Your  C<Hnmittee  therefore  consider,  that  their  attention 
should  be  continued  to  this  subject,  with  a  view  to  such  ex- 
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tended  accommodation^  and  thej  would  at  the  same  time  sug- 
gestj  that  a  Curator  of  the  Museum  should  now  be  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  superintend  the  reception  of  all 
articles  in  that  department  transmitted  to  the  Society^  and  to 
have  the  same  speedily  submitted  to  examination^  and  re- 
ported on^  and  suitably  arranged ;  the  Librarian  continuing 
his  attention  to  the  Books^  Manuscripts^  Coins^and  Antiquities 
of  the  Society. 

The  increasing  number  and  value  of  the  articles  in  the 
Library  and  Museum,  as  well  as  the  different  character  of 
study  and  skill  required  in  the  several  departments  of  Science 
and  Literature,  render  such  separation  of  duties  desirable,  and 
now  requisite,  for  the  proper  care  and  advancement  of  the 
departments. 

The  Curator  of  the  Musemn  will  thus  be  a  permanent 
office-bearer  of  the  Society,  distinct  from  the  Librarian,  and 
elected  annually  with  the  other  office-bearers. 

The  present  Taxidermist  was  appointed  at  the  Meeting  of 
20th  October  last,  on  trial  for  three  months,  at  £3  per  men- 
sem, and  he  still  continues.  Your  Committee  think  his  fitness 
should  now  be  settled,  and  they  recommend  that  the  matter 
be  referred  to  the  Committee,  with  powers  for  appointment, 
or  for  further  trial,  or  for  the  trial  of  any  other,  as  they  in 
conjunction  with  the  Curator  of  the  Museum,  shall  see  fit. 

Adverting  also  to  the  state  of  the  Library,  your  Committee 
consider  authority  should  be  given  to  prociure  additional  cases 
for  the  increasing  niunber  of  the  books;  and  as  some  inconve- 
nience has  been  felt  in  regard  to  ship  and  other  charges  for 
letters  and  packages,  and  for  the  calling  in  of  books  from 
out-stations,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  Treasurer 
should  be  authorized  to  defray  all  necessary  charges  in  this 
respect,  imder  the  sanction  and  direction  of  the  Committee; 
it  being  always  distinctly  understood  that  the  carriage  of  books 
to  Members,  and  the  due  return  of  borrowed  books,  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  parties. 

VOL.   II,  ^ 
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Moreover,  as  nothing  definite  has  yet  been  done  in  regard 
to  the  five  issued  Vols,  of  Reeve's  Icanica  Conchologicay  men- 
tioned at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Committee  as  for  sale  and  in 
good  order,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  subject 
should  be  agwi  referred  to  them  for  consideration:  so  as  in 
this  as  in  other  cases>  a  favourable  opportunity  of  adding  to 
the  Library  books  of  acknowledged  vfdue  should  not  be  lost. 

Tour  Committee  would  further  propose  that  the  Gei^^ral 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Society,  and  the  Rules  of  the 
Library,  should,  together  with  a  Catalogue  of  the  books  and 
various  articles  contained  in  the  Library  and  Museum^  be 
printed  in  a  concise  form  and  separately  from  the  Journal, 
for  the  information  of  Members  and  others,  and  that  the  stores 
of  the  Society  may  be  made  as  available  as  possible,  as  well 
as  deficiencies  seen  and  supplied* 

And  here  your  Committee  are  led  to  observe,  with  refer- 
ence to  anothejr  Society  in  Colombo,  that  they  arc  not  in  the 
least  conflicting  Societies;  they  differ  altogether  in  their 
constitution,  in  their  purposes,  and  in  their  mode  of  operation. 

The  design  of  this  Society  is  to  institute  and  promote  in- 
quiries into  the  History,  Religion,  Litemfurc,  Arts  and  Social 
Condition  of  the  present  and  former  inhabitants  of  this  Island, 
with  its  Geology  and  Miheralogy,its  Climate  and  Meteorology, 
its  Botany  and  Zoology.  The  object  of  the  Colombo  Athenaeum 
is  wholly  different;  and  they  pursue  their  respective  objects 
in  quite  a  different  way.  The  Athenaeiun  is  not  limited  as 
to  place,  nor  restrained  as  to  its  subjects ;  and  in  its  endea- 
vours to  unite  in  the  Lectures  given,  the  interest  which  may 
arise  from  oral  delivery,  from  the  play  of  fancy,  or  the 
resources  of  intellect,  in  illustration,  and  the  more  substantial 
course  of  views,  diagrams,  and  experiments,  it  seeks  to  convey 
information  with  amusement,  to  take  us  up  the  hill  of  know- 
ledge and  to  the  heights  of  science,  otherwise  than  by  the 
old  way  of  a  laborious  and  difiScult  ascent,  and  make  learning 
pleasant  to  the  soul  not  merely  when  attained  but  in  the  very 
process  of  acquiring  it. 
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The  two  Societies  may  therefore  go  on,  not  only  with- 
out rivalry  but  without  jealousy;  and  all  may  contribute  to 
literary  and  social  progress. 

Since  the  last  Quarterly  Meeting  the  following  additional 
numbers  of  the  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  have  been 
received,  vizt  for  July  and  August  (one  No.)  in  December 
last,  and  for  September  and  October  recently. 

IBie  Rev.  B.  Boake  has  also  favoured  the  Society  by- 
presenting  to  the  Library  Vol  3  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  a  volume  of  Specimena  of  the 
Popular  Poetry  of  Persia,  collected  and  translated  by  A. 
Chodzko,  Esq^. 

A  communication  was  also  received  in  December  last  from 
W.  C.  Ondaatje,  Esq.,  Badulla,  with  the  Articles  mentioned 
in  a  Memorandum  of  Vegetable  products  of  Ceylon,  presented 
by  him  to  the  Society,  as  follows,  viz. 

^*  1.  Cinnamon  suet.  Oil  from  the  seeds  of  the  Cinnamon,  collected  at 
Badulla. 

2.  Oil  from  what  I  think  the  Daphnidium^  Cubeba,  Nees,^  Laurm  Cu' 
hehoy  Laur, 

8.    Ceylon  Gamboge  Oil. 

4.  Oil  from  Ceylon  Oak,  Schleicheia  trijuga, 

5.  Fibrous  Sack,g[)repared  from  the  Liber  or  endothisleum  of  a  tree 
described  in  my  "Observations,"  (on  the  Vegetable  Products  of  Ceylon.) 

6.  Specimen  of  Tinnevelly  Senna,  cultivated  at  Putlam  by  me. 

7.  Wood  Oil  or  VTood  Tar  extracted  fron^the  Sethia  IncUca,  collected 
at  Putlam,  together  with  a  dried  specimen  of  the  tree. 

8.  Root  of  the  Rubia  cordifolia  which  was  discovered  by  me  on  the 
8th  December,  1852,  at  Badulla."— Borfiiflfl,  Uth  December,  1852. 

In  reference  to  No.  5  of  the  preceding  list,  your  Com- 
mittee would  draw  the  attention  of  the  Curator  of  the 
Mu8eiun,by  whom  the  articles  will  be  carefully  examined, 
to  a  "  specimen  of  the  wood  of  the  Riti  Gahay  and  a  bag 
made  of  the  bark  as  used  by  the  natives,  from  E.  B. 
Power,  Esq.,"  and  laid  before  the  Society  1st  December,  1849. 

Your  Committee  recommend  that  a  Local  Committee 
be  now  appointed  for  Jafiha,  the  more  effectually  to  carry 
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out  tlie  objects  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  Society 
at  that  important  station,  hj  collecting  information  on  the 
spot,  on  the  several  subjects  within  the  sphere  of  the  Society's 
eperations,  and  forwarding  the  same  with  suggestions,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  at  Colombo, — such  Committee  hav- 
ing, however,  no  power  or  authority  to  collect  or  receive  money 
otherwise  than  in  conformity  with  the  Kules  and  Kegulations 
of  the  Society,  nor  to  incur  any  expense  without  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Society.  Other 
Local  Committees  will  also  fall  to  be  appointed  at  subsequent 
meetings  of  the  Society,  as  circumstances  appear  to  require. 

Your  Committee  further  recommend,  that  Capt  Chapman's 
letters,  of  date  February  and  March  1852,  be  referred  to  the 
Oriental  Committee  for  their  consideration  and  report,  eo 
that  an  answer  to  those  interesting  and  valuable  letters  may 
be  despatched  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The  same  Com- 
mittee should  also  be  instructed  to  collect  together  the  figures, 
sculptured  slabs,  and  inscriptions  or  copies  of  such,  belonging 
to  the  Society,  as  also  the  plan  of  the  ruins  of  Pollaneuera 
near  Trincomalie,  presented  by  J.  N.  Mooyaart,  Esq.,  and 
make  a  Beport  thereon. 

And  as  several  valuable  specimens  of  the  woods  of  Ceylon 
have  at  different  times  been  presented  to  the  Society,  your 
Committee  recommend  that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed 
to  collect  these  together  and  report  on  their  number,  de- 
scription, character  and  economical  uses,  with  suggestions  in 
regard  to  their  future  custody  and  inspection. 

From  the  Treasurer's  statement  which  is  annexed,  of  date 
5th  February,  there  is  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  of 
£88  128.  3rf.,  independent  of  the  arrears  yet  to  be  collected 
and  the  subscriptions  for  1853  now  due. 

Your  Committee  have  at  length  the  satisfaction  of  laying 
upon  the  Table  a  portion  of  the  second  Volume  of  the  So- 
ciety's JoumaL  There  was  reason  to  suppose  it  would  have 
been  out  before  the  close  of  last  year;  but  in  this  your  Com- 
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mittee  were  disappointed,  and  even  now  there  are  several 
pages  in  print,  which,  as  they  require  revision,  have  been 
postponed  As  however,  it  has  been  considered  desirable  to 
have  some  part  at  least  in  the  hands  of  the  Members,  your 
Committee  have  required  its  appearance  in  its  present  limited 
form,  rather  than  consent  to  the  publication  being  longer  de- 
layed. Your  Committee  are  happy  to  say  no  inconvenience  in 
binding  up  the  Volume  will  thence  arise;  as  by  the  arrangement 
now  adopted  the  paging  will  be  continuous  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  volume  to  its  termination,  whatever  may  be  the 
number  of  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  or  the  times  of  their 
publication." 

The  Treasurer  read  the  following  statement : — 

Tbbasub£b*s  Statsment. 
The  accounts  for  the  last  year  are  closed,  and  shew  the  receipts  to  the 
31st  December,  to  be 

From  the  ex-Treasurer  £S2    3    I 

iVom  Grovemment  on  account  of 

the  Great  Exhibition 6    7    8 

Collections  during  the  year 108  16    0 

£147    6    9 
Expendittire  during  Uie  year 58  14    6 

Balance  on  3l8t  December  1852... <£88  12    3 

The  funds  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  exceed  the  expenditure  during 
the  period  the  present  Treasurer  has  been  in  office  by  £29.  17«.  9d, 

The  number  ofMembers  on  the  list  on  1st  January  1853  is  seventy -nine, 
whose  subscriptions  are  now  due ;  and  in  addition  arrears  to  the  amount 
of  upwards  of  £50  are  yet  expected  to  be  collected.  Should  these  arrears 
be  all  got  in,  and  no  loss  experienced  in  the  current  yearns  collections,  the 
amount  available  for  expenditure  during  the  year  will  be  £221.  lis.  Sd. 

RoBEBT  Dawson, 
Colombo,  6th  March,  1853.  Treasurer,  R,  A.  S.  C.  B. 

Two  receipts  enclosed,  Nos.  100  and  182,  being  for  the  subscriptions  of 
H.  Mooyaart,  Esq.,  and  J.  N.  Mooyaart,  Esq.,  are  stated  to  have  ben  paid 
to  the  Provincial  Committee  at  Jaffiia,  amount  £2. 12#.  6d, 

B.D. 
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The  Office-bearers  and  Committee,  with  the  Patron  and 
Vice  Patron  of  the  Society  for  the  year,  were  then  nominated 
and  appointed  as  follows : — 

Piztron* 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Ceylon. 

Vtce-Patrans. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Anthony  Oliphant,  C.  B.,  Chief  Justioe, 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Colombo. 

President 
The  Hon.  C.  J.  MacCarthy,  Esq. 

Vice-President 
The  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly. 

Secretary. 
J.  Lamprey,  M.  B.,  15th  Regiment. 

TrecLSurer. 
Robert  Dawson,  Esq. 

Librarian, 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Starke. 

Joint  Curators  of  the  MtLseunty  and  of  the  Scientific  Instj^uments 

belonging  to  the  Society. 

Major  Lushington,  C.  B.,  37th  Regiment 

J.  C.  Hoffman,  M.  D.,  Staff  Assistant  Surgeon. 

COMMITTEE. 


The  Hon.  H.  C.  Selby,  Esq. 
The  Hon.  J.  Caulfeild,  Esq. 
Captain  Steuart. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Kessen. 
Lieut.  Schaw,  R.  E. 
Dr.  J.  B.  Misso. 


The  following  special  Committees  were  then  appointed. 
Oriental  Committee. 

James  De  Alwis,  Esq.,  Convener. 

M.  Coomarasamy,  Esq. ;  Revd.  J.  6.  Kats ;  Rev.  G.  R. 
Muttukistna ;  and  L.  De  Zoysa,  Esq. ;  with  power  to  add  to 
their  number. 
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Jaffna  Committee. 

J.   N.  Mooyaart)  Esq.  Chairman. 

E.  S.  Wliitehouse,  Esq.^  and  H.  F.  Muttukktoa^  Esq.,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number ;  being  always  ordinary  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society. 

The  Woods  Committee. 

The  Rev.  C.  Alwis,  and  Dr.  Misso  ;  with  power  to  add  to 
their  number. 


The  following  Gentlemen  were  then  proposed  and  elected 
members  of  the  Society : — 

Mfijor  Cole,  15th  Regiment.   1  Proposed  by  R,  Dawson^  Esq, 
Percy  Alvin,  Esq.  .  /  Seconded  by  Dr,  Lamprey. 

Lieut.  Philpotts.    .        .         f  Proposed  by  Dr,  Lamprey. 

t  Seconded  by  R.  Dawson^  Esq. 


Mr.  Dawson  drew  the  attention  of  the  Meeting  to  the 
Society's  Journal  for  the  past  year^  which  was  laid  on  the 
Table^  and  stated  that  its  curtailed  form  was  owing  to  the 
proofs  of  some  of  the  papers  which  were  intended  for  publi* 
cation  not  being  as  yet  suflSciently  corrected  for  the  Press, 
and  that  consequently^  a  considerable  portion  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Printer.  Under  existing  circumstances^  it 
was  deemed  better  to  issue  the  Journal  in  its  present  incom- 
plete condition  rather  than  entail  further  delay.  The  remain- 
der, as  soon  as  it  will  bo  printed  off,  may  either  be  issued 
immediately  or  kept  back  and  bound  up  in  the  forthcoming 
number ;  in  either  case  the  numbering  of  the  pages  will  be 
continuous  with  the  portionnowlaid  on  the  table.  This  delay 
wasmore  to  be  regretted,  as  it  prevents  the  immediate  appear- 
ance of  several  interesting  papers,  which,  together  with  those 
of  Mr.  Gogerly  and  Mr.  Brodie,  would  have  made  the  vo- 
lume of  1853,  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  number.  Mr. 
Dawson  concluded  by  stating  that  in  conformity  with  the 
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Kules  of  the  Society,  which  entitled  ordinary  members  to 
two  copies  of  the  Society's  Journal,  the  Members  present 
would  receive  each  two  copies  of  the  part  now  published  and 
laid  on  the  Table. 

It  was  then  proposed  by  Dr.  Lamprey  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Comarasamy,  That  a  vote  of  special  thanks  be  given  to  Mr. 
Ondaatje  for  his  extremely  interesting  contributions  to  the 
Society,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  pve  an  accoimt  of  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  several  products  he  has  contributed, 
and  also  what  medical  or  other  properties  those  products  are 
commonly  supposed  to  be  possessed  of,  by  the  Singhalese ; 
and  farther,  that  he  be  requested  to  continue  to  devote  him- 
self to  researches  in  the  Vegetable  Products  of  Ceylon. 

It  was  also  proposed  by  Dr.  Lamprey  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Dawson,  That  examples  of  as  many  of  the  Vegetable 
products  of  Ceylon  as  can  be  procurable,  and  which  are  not 
generally  known,  be  sent  to  some  eminent  Professors  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Chemistry  in  Europe,  for  their  analysis 
and  examination,  as  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  and 
making  known  their  utility. 

Dr.  Lamprey  then  stated,  that  before  separating  he  wished 
to  say  a  few  words  to  the  Meeting  about  a  move  that  has 
already  been  in  contemplation,  and  which  has  been  alluded 
to  in  the  able  Report  just  read,  namely,  the  establishing  the 
Society  in  some  building  more  appropriate  to  their  Meetings, 
Museum  and  Library,  than  the  limited  space  they  now  oc- 
cupy ;  but  being  unprepared  with  a  specific  plan  and  estimate 
of  a  building,  which  he.  Dr.  Lamprey,  was  in  hopes  to  have  laid 
before  the  present  Meeting,  he  must  only  defer  it  to  another 
occasion  ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  matter  would  receive  every 
assistance  from  Lieut  Schaw  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and 
he  doubted  not  but  that  for  a  few  hundred  pounds  very  con- 
venient and  suitable  rooms  could  be  erected.  It  was  consi- 
dered that  this  sum  could  be  raised  by  imiting  the  funds  of 
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tke  Ath^ndsom  with  those  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and 
completing  the  amount  by  a  public  subscription.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  project  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  both  So- 
cieties, and  the  pubKc  would  benefit  largely  likewise;  it 
being  also  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  Chemical  laboratory,  to 
be  attached  to  the  builcKng,  the  utility  of  which  would  soon 
be  made  manifest  either  in  furnishing  a  means  fbr  carefully 
analysing  such  valuable  products  as  those  contributed  by  Mr. 
Ondaa^e  to  the  Society,  or  as forminga  basis  fbr  establishing 
a  School  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  for  general 
instruction.  In  conclusion,  he  thought  the  better  plan  of 
brining  the  subject  before  the  Society  W6uld  be,  by  reading 
a  paper  on  it  at  some  Evening  meeting. 

The  business  of  the  Meeting  having  ended,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  the  Chairman,  and  the  Meeting  separated. 

J*  Lampbet,  M.B. 

Hany.  Seey^ 


COMMITTEE  MEETING,  HELD  4TH  APRIL,  1853. 

Present: — The  Hon*ble  Justice  Stabke,  in  the ^Chair ;  Dr* 
Misso,  Dr.  Jjompresy. 

The  first  sul^ject  taken  into  consideration  was  the  propriety 
of  purchasing  a  Waterlow's  Lithographic  Press,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Messr&  TVlIson  Bitcliie  and  Co.,  and  ofi^ed  for 
sale  at  its  original  cost,  £14.  I69.,  to  be  used  in  Lithographing 
the  numerous  Bock  hscriptions  and  dm^^ngs  whioh  have 
accumulated  among  the  Society's  papers ;  also  for  de^ribii^ 
the  Inscriptions  on  a  collection  of  interesting  Coins  in  the  So-» 
det/s  Museum,  and  for  illustrating  the  JoumiJ  generally^ 
for  which  it  Appears  to  be  admirably  adapted. 

The  Committee  having  duly  cons^ered  the  sulgeot^  darned 
It  desirable,  on  account  of  the  great  expense  attending  the 
primting  of  iUustrationa  in  Engbmd^  mi,  the  irtai  of  such  a 

VOL.  II.  h 
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press  in  the  Gk)yeniment  or  any  other  Printing  establishment 
in  Ceylon^  that  the  Society  should  be  in  possesion  of  a  means 
of  publishing  in  their  Journal  the  illustrations  already  in  their 
possession,  as  well  as  those  that  may  be  contributed  hereaft^, 
agree  in  the  reconunendation,  and  instruct  the  Secretary  to 
purchase  the  Lithographic  Plress  on  the  most  advantageous 
terms,  and  authorize  the  Treasurer  to  discharge  the  amount 
accordingly. 

It  being  stated  that  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  past 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  now  in  the  course  of  publication,  were 
illustrated  with  wood-cuts  when  published  in  a  Newspaper 
of  the  Colony,  it  was  desirable  to  know  whether  it  woidd  be 
better  to  procure  the  wood-cuts  from  the  Editor  on  terms,  or 
to  engrave  them  anew,  the  expense  of  which  might  be  greater 
than  the  sum  asked  for. 

It  was  agreed  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Skeen, 
and  authorize  the  Treasurer  to  pay  the  amount  specified. 

The  Secretary  having  informed  the  Meeting  of  the  recent 
receipt  of  a  letter  marked  A.  of  the  proceedings,  together  with 
some  books  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  America,  it 
was  agreed  to  send  a  complete  series  of  the  Society's  Journal 
in  return,  to  be  accompanied  with  a  letter  of  thanks  e]q>reB8ing 
the  deep  interest  that  the  Sodety  entertains  for  the  Institution, 
and  the  auzious  wish  it  has  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  by 
an  interchange  of  publications. 

It  was  agreed  to  send  a  series  of  the  Journal  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago;  together  with  a 
letter  of  thanks  for  his  donations  of  the  Numbers  to  the 
Society. 

Also,  that  copies  of  the  Journal  should  be  sent  to  the  Boyal 
Asiatic  Sodety. 

The  Secretary  having  readMr.  Mooyaart's  letter,markedR 
of  the  proceedings,  he  was  requested,  in  acknowledging  its 
receipt,  to  draw  his  attention  to  the  appointment  of  the  Local 
Conmiittees  and  particularly  to  the  relative  paragraph  in  the 
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Report  of  the  Animal  Meeting.  And  as  regards  the  other 
matters  contdned  in  the  letter,  they  were  to  be  reserved  for 
consideration  at  another  Meeting. 

Mr.  Ondaa^e's  letter,  marked  C.  of  the  proceedings,  having 
been  read  and  laid  on  the  table,  the  Secretary  was  requested 
to  acknowledge  the  same  in  a  letter  of  thanks. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  here  terminated. 

J.  Lampbet, 
Hony*  Secy. 


Smithsoman  InstUittUm^  Wdshingtant  United  Stales  of  America^ 

June  2lit,  1852. 
Sib, 

On  behalf  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  wo  this  day  forward,  through 
the  agent  specified,  one  package,  containing  the  works  mentioned  in  the 
accompanying  list,  intended  as  presents  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  the  other  parties  indicated,  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  an  acknowledgment  be  made  through  our 
agent,  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  these  works,  aa  no  further  transmis- 
sion will  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  Institution  until  this  is  receired,  A 
special  acknowledgment  is  also  desired  for  each  of  the  other  parties. 
The  Inititution,  when  desired,  will  act  as  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  Learned  Bodies  of  Europe  and  America,  as  heretofore,  and 
supply  such  especial  desiderata  as  may  be  at  its  disposal. 

In  return,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  desires  to  receive  as  full  series 
as  possible  of  all  publications  of  Learned  Societies,  of  Universities,  Li- 
braries, and  Foreign  Grovemments,  Periodicals,  and  indeed,  anything 
else  of  a  Scientific  or  Literary  nature. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Henbt, 
Secretary  of  the  SmUheonian  Institution. 

lAst  of  Books. 

Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  Vol.  HI.,  4to.,  (1852,)  pp. 
564,  and  35  plates. 

Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  VoL  IV.,  4to.,  1852,  pp.  416. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  K^^ents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, 8vo.,  pp.        (1851.) 
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Smithaoixian  Report  cm  Recent  Improyements  in  the  Chenucal  Arts. 
By  Booth  and  Morfit,  8vo.,  pp.  216. 

Directions  for  Collecting  specimens  of  Natural  History,  8vo.,  pp.  24, 

Registryof  Periodical  l^enomena. 

List  of  Works  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

List  of  Foreign  Listitutions  with  which  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ia 
in  Correspondence. 

Abstract  of  the  7th  Census  of  the  United  States. 


B. 

KcagaUe,  March  26M,  1853. 
DsAB  Sib, 

I  regret  having  been  prevented  firom  attending  the  General  Meeting 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  on  the  5th  instant,  as  I  might  have^  been  able  to 
communicate  more  satisfactory  information  respecting  the  Provincial 
Committee  at  Jaffna,  than  seems  to  have  been  afforded  to  the  Meeting. 
If  my  correspondence,  as  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  with  the  lamented 
Captain  Neill,  and  subsequently  with  his  successor,  be  forthcoming,  you 
will  be  acquainted  with  all  the  proceedings  of  that  Committee.  Since 
Captain  NeiU*s  demise,  the  Jaffiia  Committee  was  kept  perfectly  in  the  dark 
respecting  the  views  of  the  Auxiliary  Society  at  Colombo.  Had  it  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  the  latter  Institution,  the  Jaffna 
Committee  might  have  chalked  out  for  itself  an  eligible  sphere  of  use^l- 
ness.  On  reference  to  the  last  communication  I  addressed  to  Mr.  Layard 
in  the  month  of  June,  you  will  perceive,  that  on  my  quitting  that  station, 
Mr.  Byrne  undertook  the  charge  of  President,  to  which  nomination  I 
could  not  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Committee,  as  no  Meeting  took 
place,  consequent  on  the  non-attendance  of  the  requisite  number  <tf 
Members  to  form  a  quorum.  These  circumstances,  I  notice,  are  <»nitted 
in  the  proceedings  published  in  the  Observer  of  the  24th. 

With  a  degree  of  encouragement  and  co«operation  on  the  part  of  the 
Colombo  Committee,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  of  Jaffna  would  prove 
a  useful  Auxiliary,  in  exploring  valuable  materials  of  information  relative 
to  the  Northern  part  of  the  Island.  The  disposal  by  the  Local  Commit- 
tee of  the  funds  raised  on  the  spot,  seems  desirable,  as  certain  disburse- 
ments are  imavoidable,  where  a  working  body  is  trying  to  be  useful.  It 
b  upon  this  principle,  that  the  Parent  Society  in  London  recognizes 
the  exercise  of  this  privilege  by  its  Auxiliaries,  In  the  anticipation  that 
the  Colombo  Committee  would  concur  in  a  similar  arrangement,  that  of 
Jaffna  has  incurred  some  expense  in  the  preparation  for  forming  a 
Museiun.  This  proceeding  seems  not  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  Co^ 
lombo  Institution,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  disposed  to  sanction  the  expen- 
diture at  the  out-station  of  the  subscriptions  obtained  on  the  spot  To 
restrict  a  working  Committee  in  the  disposal  of  the  funds  at  its  disposal 
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from  local  oontribntions,  without  the  prerioas  sanction  of  the.Greneral 
Committee,  seems  calculated  to  cramp  the  operations  of  both  Institations. 
In  what  light  this  restriction  may  be  yiewed  at  Jaffna  remains  to  be  seen. 
A  more  liberal  coarse  is  likely  to  promote  far  better  the  objects  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  as  joint  action  in  any  locality  is  obviously  preferable  to 
iikdividual  exertions. 

I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  fiivouring  me  at  your  convenience  with  a 
copy  of  the  Parts  of  the  Number  of  the  Jotimal  already  published.  Were 
a  suitable  number  of  copies  of  the  Proceedings,  and  of  other  papers  which 
are  intended  for  publication,  to  be  at  once  struck  off  and  circulated 
amongst  the  Members,  they  would  be  more  interested  in  the  General 
Proceedings  of  the  Society.  Were  these  publications  to  be  conducted  on 
an  uniform  plan  and  the  pages  numbered,  the  sheets  might  easily  be 
bound  at  the  expense  of  each  subscriber,  when  the  volume  is  completed. 
By  this  expedient,  the  Members  generally  would  be  en  eouron/ with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Colombo  Committee. 

The  late  Capt.  Neill  favoured  me  with  a  printed  copy  containmg  90 
very  interesting  and  important  queries.  Such  papers,  circulated  both  in 
English  and  the  Native  languages  amongst  persons  who  might  be  disposed 
to    furnish  information  on  such  topics,  woidd   elicit   communications 

which  might  prove  valuable. 

I  remain,  &c. 

J.  N.  MOOTAAET. 


C.  BaduUa^  Zlst  March,  1853. 

Sib, 

I  b^  to  forward  herewith,  (under  cover  to  the  Hon'ble  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary),  a  few  specimens  of  Vegetable  products  enumerated  in 
the  annexed  Memorandum,  and  to  acquaint  you  that  I  will  have  much 
pleasure  in  sending  you  a  copy  of  my  pamphlet,  wherein  the  mode  of 
preparation  and  uses  of  the  various  articles  abready  presented  to  your 
Society  are  fully  described. 

Allow  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  ♦*  Bono,"  which  is  the  produce 
of  the  Pterocarpus  Marsupium,  Roxb.,  and  indigenous  to  the  Patnas 
around  Badulla.  It  grows  luxuriantly  on  the  Lemon  grass  hills,  and 
yields  the  gum  in  great  abundance.  It  is  now  believed  to  be  the  species 
which  produces  the  genuine  Gum  Kino  of  commerce. 

I  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  submit  to  you  a  full  account  of  this  tree, 
and  the  mode  of  extracting  the  gum,  (gtm-resin), 

1  remain,  &c. 

W.  C.  Ondjlatjx. 
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Memorandum  referred  to, 

1.  Seeds  of  the  Ceylon  Sack  tree. 

2.  Cejlon  Madder  Lak^. — Specimens  dyed  with  the  Ceylon  Madder. 

3.  Gum  Kino,  extracted  from  the  Fterocarpns  Marsupinm,  Boxb.« 

growing  on  the  hills  (Patnas)  around  Badnlla. 

4.  Ceylon  Gfunboge,  extracted  frt>m  the  Hebradendnm  gambogioidef, 

at  Badnlla. 

5.  Resin  from  the  Yateria  indica,  from  Bintenne. 

6.  Fibre  from  the  Hibiscus  Cannabinus,  collected  at  Futlam. 

7.  Fibre  fit>m  the  Abehnoschus  Moschatus,  collected  at  Badnlla. 


BaduOa,  4^  April,  1853. 
Sn, 

With  reference  to  a  quantity  of  Gum  Kino  forwarded  to  you  on  the 
31st  March  last,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  tree  which  produces  it  is 
the  Pterocarpus  Marsupium,  Roxb.,  figured  in  his  Coromandel  Hants,  EL 
1. 116,  Fl.  Ind.  m.  p.  234.  It  is  indigenous  to  Ceylon  also,  bdng  found 
on  the  Patnas  around  Badulla  and  the  neighbouring  country.  By  mak- 
ing longitudinal  incisions  in  the  bark,  I  have  succeeded  in  collecting  a 
large  quantity  of  the  gum-resin  from  several  trees  here.  The  substance 
thus  obtained,  as  you  will  observe,  is  of  a  dark  ruby  colour,  brittle,  and 
highly  astringent.  From  the  trials  of  it  in  the  way  of  clinical  application, 
I  consider  the  Ceylon  Kino  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  shops  in  its  thera- 
peutic effects ;  but  the  Singhalese  neither  extract  nor  use  this  valuable 
substance.  The  tree  grows  on  the  most  sterile  hills,  covered  with  Lemon 
grass,  and  may  be  propagated  by  "  cuttings**  without  much  difficulty. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  is  now  believed  by  the  most  eminent  Phar- 
macologists, that  this  species  produces  the  genuine  Own  Kino  of 
commerce. 

I  must  not  omit  to  add,  that  this  tree  was  not  known  to  Moon  under 
its  correct  name  of  Pterocarpus  Marsupium,  Roxb.,  as  he  has  inserted  it  in 
his  Catalc^e  under  a  wrong  species  (P.  bilobus)  without  any  reference, 
although  this  Botanist  was  possessed  of  RoxburgVs  splendid  drawings  of 
the  Coromandel  Plants.  It  also  appears,  from  the  absence  of  those  marks 
which  serve  to  indicate  the  economic  properties  of  plants,  that  Moon  was 
not  aware  that  the  tree  was  capable  of  yielding  so  valuable  a  product. 

I  remain,  &c.. 
Dr.  Lamprey^  W.  C.  02a>AATjs.      "^ 

Hon.  Secif.y  Ceylon  Asiatic  Society. 
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<}OMMITTEE   MEETING,    HELD   APRIL   30TH,    1853. 

Present: — Hon'ble  Justice  Starke,  the  Rev*  Dr.  Kessen> 
Dn  Lamprey. 

The  Secretaiy  laid  before  the  Meeting  Mr.  Ondaa^j e's  con- 
tributions and  letters,  marked  A.  B.  C.  D.  £. 

Read  answer  to  letter  (marked  F).^  addressed  to  Messrs^ 
Thacker  Spink  &  Co.,  Publishers  of  Calcutta,  in  reply  to 
the  Secretary's  letter  of  the  12th  March  1853. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  some  of  the  printed  Cata- 
logues of  prices  of  Books  be  referred  to  before  deciding  on 
purchasing  the  book. 

A  manuscript  copy  of  the  Woods  of  Ceylon,  contributed 
by  Adrian  Mendis,  was  referred  to  the  Woods  Conamittee  for 
their  report 

The  date  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  was  fixed  to  be  held  on 
the  20th  May,  1853. 


A. 

BaduUa,  Uth  April,  1853. 
D£Aa  Si«, 

By  tkis  day's  Tappal  1  send  you  another  quantity  of  Vegetable  fibre^ 
viz : 

1.  Fibre  fVom  tke  Crotalaria  juncea,  collected  at  Ckilaw. 

2.  D(K  Calotropis  gigantea^  collected  at  Putlam^ 

3.  Do.  Sarueitera  Omneenns,  collected  at  Putlam. 

I  have  directed  a  copy  of  my  Pamphlet  to  be  sent  to  you,  in  which  yoii 
will  find  these  fibrei  noticed^ 

1  am,  &c.> 

Wv  C.  Ondaatjs. 


p. 

LiMt  of  Vegetable  Products  presented  to  the  Ceylon  Asiatic  Society,  from 

3lst  March  to  ISth  April,  1853. 

GUM-BBSIN. 

1. — Kino  extracted  from  the  Pterocarpus  Marsupium,  Hoxb.,  at  BadolU* 
(Vide  letter  dated  31st  March,  1853.) 

VOL.    II.  t 
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2. — ^Resin  from  the  Vateria  Indica  (Indian  Copal.) 
3. — Ceylon  Gamboge,  extracted  from  the  Hehradendran  gambogioidegy 
Graham,  at  Badulla. 

Dtbb. 

1. — Dyed  specimens  of  Ceylon  Madder  (Rtdria  eordifdUau) 
2. — Ceylon  Madder  Lake. 

Yegktablb  Fibre. 

1. — From  the  Hibiscus  cannabitmsy  collected  at  Putlam. 
2. —       „        Ahelmoschus  moschatus,  collected  at  Badulla. 
3. —       „        Caloiropis  gigcmiea^  collected  at  Putlam. 
4. —       „        Crotalanajtmcea^  collected  at  Chilaw. 
5. —       „        Sanseivera  gtaneensis,  coUeted  at  Putlam. 

Badulia  16M  April,  1853.  W.  C.  Onsaatjc 


C. 

Badulla,  16M  Apgil,  185S. 

Sib, 

It  affords  me  great  satisfaction  indeed,  to  find  from  your  letter  of  the 
12th  March  last,  that  my  efforts  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  Y^etable 
products  of  my  native  country,  have  met  with  so  much  encouragement 
at  the  hands  of  your  Society.  Allow  me  now  to  offer  them  my  best 
acknowledgments  for  the  notice  they  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my 
labours  in  the  field  of  Botany,  and  to  assure  them,  that  this  will  prore 
no  small  stimulua  to  me  to  continue  to  devote  myself  to  my  fiivorite  study. 

As  the  mode  of  preparing  the  Vegetable  Products  which  I  have  pre- 
sented to  the  Society,  and  their  uses  are  described  in  the  accompanying 
little  pamphlet,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  requesting  the  Society^s  kind 
acceptance  of  the  same. 

I  remain,  &c., 

W.  C.  Okbaatjs. 
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E. 

BadvJAa,  2Sd  AprU,  1855. 
Deab  Stt^ 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  jeor  faver  of  the  16tb  instant^ 
acquainting  me  with  the  safe  arrival  of  all  mj  contributioBs  lately  for- 
warded through  you  to  the  Society,  and  which,  I  am  ^ad  to  find,  haye 
received  so  much  attention  from  you  and  the  other  members. 

With  regard  to  the  Kino^  I  request  you  will  be  good  enough  to  inform 
Mr.  Dawson^  that  I  have  already  taken  steps  to  collect  I  cwt.  of  the  Gum,, 
and  as  soon  as  I  have  collected  it,  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  sending 
the  same  to  that  Gentleman  for  transmission  to  the  EngKsh  Market.  I 
keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  collecting  it.  I  am 
now  engaged  in  collecting  full  information  to  enable  me  to  draw  up  an 
account  of  this  useful  Tree,  and  which  I  shall  submit  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Society. 

The  enclosed  List  wiH  afford  the  infot mation  jmk  desire  respecting 
fibres,  &c. 

Herewith  I  send  you  a  piece  of  the  Wood  and  Root  of  the  Marinda 
umbtUata^  which  yields  a  red-dye ;  produced  by  adding  lime-water,  or 
any  other  alkalies  to  an  infusion  of  the  root. 

I  beg  your  acceptance  of  a  copy  of  my  Pamphlet  on  the  Vegetable 
Products  of  Ceylon. 

1  remain,  &c., 

W.  Omdaato. 


St  Andretv's  Lihraiy^ 
Calcutta,  7th  April,  1853. 

Sis, 

In  reply  to  your  favour  of  the  12th  ultimo,  we  beg  to  say  that  we  have 
a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Wilson^s  Sanscrit  Dictionary  well  bound  in 
half  russia,  at  ^»^.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  only  copy  of  the  Dictionary 
to  be  had  in  Calcutta.    The  work  is  very  scarce. 

We  remain,  &c., 
J.  Lampbst,  Esq.,  Thacusk  Sfink  &  Co. 

Hon,  Secy,  R,  A.  5.,  CB. 
CoUmho, 
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QUARTERLY  MEETING^  HELD  20TH  MAT^  1853. 

Present: — The  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Hon'ble  Justice  Starke,  Messrs.  Skeen,  De  Zoysa, 
Dr.  Misso,  and  Dr.  Lamprey. 

The  second  part  of  the  Journal  for  1853  was  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  Meeting  was  informed  by  Mr.  Skeen  that  in 
a  few  days  the  binding  would  be  completed,  when  it  would 
be  ready  for  distribution. 

Mr.  Ondaatje's  contributions  and  letters  marked  A,  B,  C> 
were  laid  on  the  table  and  read. 

Dr.  Kelaart's  communication  on  some  new  Beptiles  was 
read  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  this  Journal 

Mr.  Casie  Chitty's  paper  on  the  Bhodyas  and  vocabulary 
of  their  dialect  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Gogerly  read  his  paper  on  Budhism,  in  continuation 
of  a  former  paper;  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Justice  Starke,  reports  that  the  book-cases  are  com- 
pleted, and  that  the  Catalogue  of  Books  which  were  presented 
and  given  to  the  Society,  does  not  correspond  with  the  books 
actually  in  possession  of  the  Society. 

Samples  of  Lithography  done  by  the  Society's  Press  were 
next  lud  on  the  table. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Chairman,  and  the 
meeting  separated. 

A. 

BadvUoy  lOth  May  1853. 
Deab  Sib, 

Herewith  I  send  jou  %  coil  of  braid  made  with  the  black  fibre  from 
the  leaf-stalks  of  the  Jaggerj  Palm  {Caryota  tarem.) 

The  **  Rodyahs,'*  or  ontcastes,  manufacture  the  fibre  into  rope  which  is 
of  great  strength. 

Is  this  article  the  same  as  the  ^^  Vegetable  bristles''  largly  imported  into 
England  for  making  brooms  ? 

I  also  send  you  a  small  quantity  of  woolly  material,  found  at  the  base 
of  the  leaves,  and  which  the  Singhalese  use  as  tinder.  Professor  Lindley 
informs  us,  that  a  similar  substance  yielded  by  another  species  of  Palm, 
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(Saguerus  sacchari/erj  is  used  for  making  brooms,  cables,  ropes,  and 
also  as  tinder,  and  much  employed  in  caulking  ships  C  Vegetable  Kingdom. J 

I  remain  &c^ 

W.  C.  Onbaatjb. 


B. 

BaduUa,  l^h  May,  1853. 
Deab  Sib, 

I  send  you  a  small  quantity  of  Madder  Powder  in  the  accompanjring 
parcel. 

Professor  Royle  says,  in  his  Materia  Medica,  that  the  Kino  produced 
from  the  Pterocarpus  Marsupitmi  is  previously  imported  to  Bombay  from 
the  Malabar  Coast  and  from  thence  exported  to  England.  Perhaps  by 
writing  to  some  Mercantile  house  at  Bombay  we  may  be  informed  at 
what  rate  the  article  is  sold  in  England. 

If  you  require  to  send  a  sample  of  the  Ceylon  kino  I  shall  be  able  to 

give  you  about  2]b8.  immediately. 

I  remain,  &c., 

W.C.  Ondaatje. 


C. 

Badidla,  I7th  May  1853. 
Dbab  Sib, 

I  send  you  herewith  a  piece  of  rope  made  with  the  black  fibre  from 
the  base  of  the  Kittul  leaf.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  a  large  one, 
about  10  fathoms  long,  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 

The  Singhalese  use  the  rope  for  tying  Elephants,  &c. 

Mr.  Ward  informs  me  that  a  substance,  resembling  thewooUy  material 

of  the  Kittul  already  sent  to  you,  is  commonly  used  in  China  as  tinder 

under  the  name  of  "  Punk.**    I  think  it  is  the  same  material,  but  from  a 

different  species  of  Palm. 

I  remain,  &c., 

W.  C.  Otoaatjb. 


Contributions  to  the  Library  since  last  Oeneral  Meeting. 

Directions  for  collecting  Specimens  of  Natural  History. 

Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Kjiowledge ;  Vol.  m.  and  IV. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Smithsonian  Report  on  the  Chemical  Arts,  from  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  for  Nov.  1852,  from  the  Editor. 

Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  Nos.  61,  62  and  63. 

Observations  on  the  Vegetable  Products  of  Ceylon,  from  Mr.  W.  C. 
Ondaatje. 

Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society :  Vol.  I.  II. 

Proceedings  of  the  Numismatic  Society  of  London  for  1836, 1837, 1838. 

Gullimore's  Oriental  Cylinders,  No.  2. 

Catalogue  of  Oriental  Manuscripts  at  Hartwell  House,  from  Mr, 
Justice  Starke. 
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EVENING  MEETING,  HELD  3RD  DECEMBER,  1853. 

An  Eyening  Meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  at  Mr. 
Justice  Starke's  house,  on  Saturday  3d  December,  1853. 
The  following  books,  lately  received,  were  laid  on  the  Table. 
Journal  of  the  Rojal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  15,  part  1. 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  No.  7  of  1852,  and  Nos.  1 

and  2  of  1853. 
Bibliotheca  Indica,  from  No.  45  to  No.  49,  both  inclusiye. 
Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  No.  1  of  vol.  7,  from  the  Editor. 
Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  Nos.  67,  68,  69  and  70. 
Typography,  or  Letter  Press  Printing  in  the  15th  Century,  by  W. 
Skeen,  Esq.,  presented  by  the  author. 
Meteorological  Observations,  completing  the  series  up  to  the 
month  of  September,  were  received  from  D.  Sanders,  Esq.,  of 
the  Batticotta  Missionary  Institution,  and  from  Commander 
Higgs,  Master  Attendant  of  Trincomalie,  also  notices  of  the 
Comet  seen  in  August  last 

TfincomaUe,  25th  August,  1853. 
We  saw  a  Comet  here  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd  instant,  a  little 
afler  7.  It  was  low  down  in  the  w.  n.  w.  quarter.  Through  a  glass  of 
small  power  the  nucleus  and  tail  were  unusually  bright;  a  line  from  alpha 
Cygni  through  zeta  Ursa  Majoris  led  to  it.  It  was  very  clearly  seen  last 
night,  I  merely  caught  a  glimpse  of  it,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  overcast  to- 
night. So  soon  as  I  am  able  to  get  a  few  angles  to  fix  it  approximately, 
I  will  send  you  the  declination  and  right  ascension. 

Yours,  8cc^ 

J.   HlOGS. 


I4th  September,  1853. 
The  weather  was  so  cloudy  that  I  was  unable  to  fix  the  Comet.  The 
last  night  it  was  seen  was  on  the  Ist  September  at  7-20  p.m.,  when  it  had 
the  appearance  of  a  circular  mist.  I  saw  it  twice  for  a  few  seconds  with 
my  glass  (about  80  power)  on  the  nights  of  the  27th  and  30th  August;  the 
nucleus  was  astonishingly  bright,  as  large  as  Jupiter.  The  outside  lines 
of  the  tail  also  were  extremely  bright.  To  the  naked  eye  the  tail  had  the 
appearance  of  two  bright  lines  with  a  dark  interval.  It  had  a  rapid  motion 
towards  the  sun ;  the  angle  between  epsilon  Ursa  Majoris  and  the  Comet 
having  increased  between  the  26th  of  August  and  Ist  September,  19°  45' 

Yours,  &c., 

Joseph  Higgs. 
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This  Comet  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  observed  m 
Europe  in  August  last^  and  described  in  the  Illustrated  News 
by  Mr.  Hind  and  others. 


The  following  interesting  contributions  presented  to  the 
Society  by  W.  C.  Ondaalje,  Esq,  of  BaduUa^  were  next  laid 
before  the  Meeting. 

1.  2lbs.  of  Gum  KiiWy  the  produce  of  the  Pterocarpui 
Marsupiumy  Boxb.,  which  grows  abundantly  atBaduUa  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

With  reference  to  this  important  substance,  the  Secretary 
remarked,  that  in  appearance  and  in  properties  it  resembled 
the  Kino  of  commerce  which  is  so  largely  used  in  Medicine 
and  the  Arts,  and  would  no  doubt  be  as  readily  purchased  in 
the  markets  of  Europe  as  that  exported  from  India,  if  it  could 
be  produced  in  any  quantity ;  up  to  the  present  date  only 
91bs.  have  been  sent  to  the  Society,  all  which  has  been  for- 
warded to  Messrs.  Dawson  &  Co.  for  transmission  to  England 
to  ascertain  its  market  value.  The  reason  why  the  quantity 
is  so  small  is  explained  in  the  following  extract  from  Mr. 
Ondaatje's  letter  of  the  25th  November,  1863. 

R^^ding  the  Gum  Kino,  I  regret  to  saj  that  I  have  hitherto  been 
baffled  in  my  attempts  to  secure  the  services  of  a  native  Singhalese,  who 
would  undertake  to  collect  a  cwt.  of  the  Gum.  The  people  are  very 
averse  to  the  performance  of  any  work  which  is  novel  to  Uiem  in  character, 
and  which  requires  any  degree  of  energetic  perseverance,  or  the  real 
object  of  which  they  do  not  quite  comprehend. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  would  suggest  to  you  to  apply  to  Govern- 
ment to  instruct  the  Government  Agent  to  direct  each  Headman  to 
collect  quantities  of  the  Gum  iron  the  trees  in  the  villages  under  his 
charge.  If  the  fluid  gum  is  sent  to  me  I  will  have  it  properly  dried  and 
sent  to  the  Society.  The  trees  are  just  now  in  blossom;  and  as  at  this 
time  the  gum  flows  in  greater  abundance,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  let  this 
year  pass  over  without  making  an  effort  to  collect  at  least  two  cwts. 

I  will  send  all  the  Gum  I  have  hitherto  collected,  which  is  only  9  lbs. 

Yours,  &c., 

W.  C.  Onpaat^. 
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Mr.  BuUer  considered  the  best  means  of  forwarding  Mr. 
Ondaatje's  views,  would  be  to  communicate  the  wishes  of  the 
Society,  through  him,  to  the  Assistant  Government  Agent  at  - 
Badulla ;  in  which  the  Meeting  gladly  acquiesced,  and  re- 
questedjbhe  Secretary  to  supply  Mr.  Buller  with  any  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  he  may  require. 

2.  A  sample  of  Gum  produced  by  the  Satin  wood  tree; 
im  appearance  it  resembles  Gum  Arabic. 

3.  A  sample  of  Gum  produced  by  the  Ebony  tree.  It  is  in 
mnaU  rounded  nodules,  partially  transparent,  when  not  coloured 
black  with  the  same  colouring  matter  that  gives  the  wood 
its  chief  characteristic;  its  taste  is  insipid. 

4.  A  sample  of  Gum  from  the  Terminalia  alata.  In  appear- 
ance it  resembles  dark  coloured  Gum  Arabic,  but  it  appears 
to  be  a  harder  and  more  tenacious  Gum  than  the  latter;  its 
taste  is  also  insipid. 

6.  Black  Resiny  the  produce  of  a  tree  growing  in  the 
barren  soil  of  Badulla,  Semecarpus  abovatuniy  Moon,  the  Kalu 
Badulla  gaha  of  the  Singhalese.  It  is  of  a  pure  black  colour 
resembling  black  sealing  wax,  of  very  light  specific  gravity  and 
tasteless.     It  is  soluble  in  turpentine. 

6.  A  black  substance,  which  Mr.  Ondaatje  describes  in 
his  letter  of  the  29th  November,  1853. 

Badulla,  29tb  November,  1853. 
Herewith  I  enclose  a  few  insects,  and  a  black  substance  deposited  by 
them  on  the  Gyrocarpus  Jacquini, — and  shall  be  glad  of  any  further  infor- 
mation you  can  give  me  regarding  them.    The  Singhalese  call  the  sub- 
stance **Eadde  pas,**  and  use  it  as  an  external  application  in  cutaneous 

aflfections  of  the  legs. 

Your's,  &c., 

W.  C.  Onbaatje. 

The  Secretary  regretted  that  he  could  give  no  further 
information  regarding  this  substance  than  that  contained  in 
Mr.  Ondaatje's  letter,  not  having  had  time  to  make  a  minute 
examination  of  the  insects,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  Aphides, 
but  rather  closely  resemble  the  Ichneumonidae ;  at  the  next 
Evening  Meeting  the  results  of  a  close  examination  will  bo 
detailed. 

VOL.  II.  ^  n        \ 
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7.  Lac.  The  Secretary  stated^  that  the  sample  before  the 
meeting  was  the  produce  of  the  Chermes  Lacca,  an  insect 
which  produces  two  yery  valuable  artides  of  commerce, 
namely.  Shellac  and  Lac  dye,  both  which  substances  are 
largely  consumed  in  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  in  Europe; 
it  is  extensively  exported  from  India,  but  as  it  is  described 
as  being  abundant  in  Badulla,  there  is  every  prospect  of  its 
becoming  a  valuable  article  of  export  from  Ceylon  also. 

The  Lac  belongs  to  the  same  class  and  order  of  Insects 
as  the  Cochineal,  and  whilst  the  latter  only  produces  crioisoD 
dye,  the  former  produces  the  substance  called  Shellac  as  welL 
On  macerating  a  portion  of  the  sample  before  the  Society  in 
hot  water,  the  crimson  colour  was  seen  to  be  imparted  to 
the  water,  whilst  the  shellac  floated  on  the  sur&ce,  and  became 
quite  soft  and  pliant.  The  colouring  matter  is  altogether 
derived  from  the  bodies  of  the  insects  which  reside  in  the 
cellular  structure  of  the  substance,  as  it  is  found  on  the  tree; 
it  is  this  cellular  substance,  which  appears  to  be  useful  in 
protecting  the  insect  from  ants  and  other  enemies>  that  yields 
the  Shellac. 

It  would  be  well  worth  while  to  draw  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  Lac,  instead  of  the  Cochineal  insect ;  as  the 
plants  productive  of  the  former — (the  Gyrocarpus  Jacquitd 
is  one) — as  well  as  the  insect  itself,  are  already  abundant  in 
the  jungle,  whilst  the  Cochineal  plant  and  insect  are  still 
strangers  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ceylon. 

8.  Kittul  fibres.  A  black  horse  hair  like  substance,  produced 
from  the  Jaggery  Palm,  used  by  the  natives  for  making  ropes, 
of  which  specimens  were  laid  on  the  table,  also  a  brush  made 
with  the  fibre,  for  which  purpose  it  appears  to  be  as  well 
adapted  as  bristles,  being  quite  as  strong  and  almost  as  elastic 
If  procurable  in  large  quantities,it  might  prove  a  useful  product. 

2.     Sulphur  stone,  described  by  Mr.  Ondaatje  as  fdlows : 

I  bave  now  the  pleasure  of  submitting  the  accompanyiDg  specimen 
of  Sulphur  stone,  and  shall  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with  your  opinion. 

Sulphur  cxistf  in  Bintenne  in  combination  with  iron  pyrites  in  great 
abundance. 
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The  q>eci]iieii9  submitted  to  analysis^  yielded  but  a  small 
per  centage  of  Sulphur ;  it  also  contained  Arsenic  in  greater 
quantity  than  Sulphur;  the  other  constituents  being  Graphite 
in  isolated  granules  imbedded  in  Quartz  and  Mica. 

10.  SteeL  This  specimen  appeared  tolerably  pure,  of  a  fine 
compact  grain,  but  exceedingly  brittle,  probably  owing  to  its 
not  being  annealed  properly.  The  uMxle  of  preparation  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Ondaa^e. 

In  f<n*wardiiig  to  you  the  accompanying  specimen  of  Eandian  Steely 
made  at  Kandapalle,  in  the  District  of  Badulla,  I  shall  briefly  remark 
on  the  mode  of  manufactaring  it  as  adopted  by  the  Singhalese. 

It  consists  in  introducing  a  small  bar  of  good  Iron  into  a  clay  mould 
of  a  tubular  form,  which  thej  call  **  Covey,  *^  with  piec^  of  the  dried 
wood  of  the  Comui  ourtoi^ato,  the  Banawaraof  the  Singhalese.  The  open 
end  of  the  tube  is  afterwards  closed  with  clay  and  it  is  placed  in  a  char- 
coal fire  for  two  hours,  by  which  process  Carbon  is  supplied  to  the  Iron 
which  b  thus  conyerted  into  Steel. 

The  proportions  for  making  steel  of  the  best  quality  arc  as  follows ; — 
7  parts  of  iron  to  3  of  the  dried  wood.  They  also  use  the  wood  of  the 
ToddeHa  aeuieaieu,  the  Kudu  meris  of  the  Singhalese,  in  which  case  the 
proportions  are  S  of  iron  to  1  of  wood.  This  wood  however  produces  an 
inferior  Steel ;  but  by  increasing  the  iron  to  5  parts,  a  better  kind  may 
be  obtained.  This  kind  of  Steel  is  not  generally  manufactured,  as  it  is 
brittle  and  not  malleable. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  Kandyan  method  of 
making  Steel,  bears  a  very  close  analogy  with  that  practised 
by  the  natives  of  the  South  of  India,  as  described  in  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Voysey,  and  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal  of  1832,  page  246. 

11.  Kandyan  paper ^  with  the  following  account  of  its 
manufacture. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  addressing  the  Society  again.  It  is  on  a 
subject,  wluch,  I  conceive,  is  fraught  with  much  local  interest,  and  to 
which  I  am  not  aware  that  public  attention  has  before  been  directed.  I 
refer  to  the  mannfkcture  of  Paper  by  the  Eandians,  during  the  period 
tiie  conntry  was  under  Native  rule. 

It  seems  probable,  from  the  intercourse  that  once  subsisted  between 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Island  and  the  Chinese,  especially  in  con- 
nection  with  the  Cinnamon  trade,  that  the  Singhalese  derived  their  know- 
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ledge  of  manufactaring  Paper  from  the  latter,  who,  it  is  well  known,  hare 
made  it  from  the  liber,  or  inner  bark  of  a  species  of  Moms,  cotton  and 
bamboo,  from  time  immemorial.  Whilst  botanizing  in  the  jangles  of 
Badulla,  a  species  of  Fig  was  pointed  out  to  me  bj  an  old  Kandian  doc-' 
tor,  which  he  said,  had  been  formerly  used  to  make  paper  from.  He 
knew  nothing  himself,  however,  of  the  process  bj  which  this  was  effected. 
On  further  inquiry  I  ascertained  from  another  aged  Kandian,  that  the 
plant  to  which  my  notice  had  been  first  called,  was  of  different  species 
from  that  which  had  been  used  by  bis  countrymen  for  making  paper. 

This  individual  himself  had  never  made  any,  but  understood  tlie  me- 
thod that  had  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose,  as  his  ancestors  had  to 
supply  the  Stores  of  the  Kings  of  Kandy  with  Paper,  being  that  branch 
of  the  general  service  that  had  been  imposed  on  them^ — a  service  better 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Rajekarie, "  compulsory  labour. 

The  Paper  thus  manufactured  by  them  was  used  not  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  upon,  but  for  making  Cartridges  for  gunpowder.  The  people  on 
whom  this  duty  devolved  were  the  natives  of  Bedd^ame  in  the  District 
of  Badulla,  who  received  grants  of  land  in  consideration  c^the  service 
they  rendered  to  the  State. 

The  tree  from  which  the  Kandians  made  their  Paper  is  a  species  of  the 
Ficm^  called  in  Singhalese  Nanitol,  which  is  found  in  great  abundance 
every  where  in  this  country. 

The  following  is  the  Kandian  mode  of  making  Pi^r  :— 
From  the  tender  branches  the  whole  of  the  bark  is  stripped,  and  after- 
wards the  inner  bark  (liber)  which  is  of  great  tenacity,  is  separated  from 
the  outer  skin  with  the  hand,  and  is  put  into  a  large  earthen  pot,  and 
boiled  with  the  ashes  of  the  Erythrina  indica  (Erabodee)  until  it  becomes 
soft,  when  it  is  removed  and  beaten  with  a  wooden  mallet  on  a  stone^ 
till  it  assumes  the  consistency  of  dough.  It  is  next  put  into  water,  and 
churned  with  the  hand,  which  process  soon  converts  it  to  a  fine  homo* 
geneous  emulsion.  This  is  poured  into  a  frame  having  a  cloth  bottom 
floating  in  water.  It  is  again  agitated  with  the  hand  until  the  whole 
of  it  becomes  uniformly  spread  over  the  cloth,  on  which  it  settles  down 
smoothly. 

The  frame  being  then  withdrawn  from  the  water,  which  is  allowed  to 
drain  off  gradually,  is  next  put  to  dry  in  the  sun.  The  Paper  thus 
formed  is  easily  removed  from  the  cloth  bottom,  and  becomes  soon  fit 
for  use.  It  is  very  tough,  and  remarkable  for  its  tenacity,  and  does  not 
appear  to  be  liable  to  the  ravages  of  insects,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
enclosed  specimen  of  Kandian  paper,  marked  No.  1,  which  was  made 
about  50  years  ago,  and  which  is  still  in  excellent  presenration,  although 
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i&o  very  great  care  seems  to  hare  been  taken  of  It.  The  specimens 
marked  No.  2  are  those  of  mj  making,  which  I  need  not  say  admit  of 
considerable  improvements  It  is  only  adapted  for  writing  npon  with 
Indian  Ink. 

I  also  forward  herewith  paper  made  with  fibres  of  the  wild  Marsh 
mallow,  Abelmoschtu  moschatusy  marked  No.  3 ;  and  with  the  inner  bark 
of  the  Ceylon  Sack  tree,  marked  No.  4. 

Tour's,  &c., 

W.   C.   OlTOAATJB. 

Mr.  Skeen  stated  that  he  thought  No.  4  might  make  a 
paper  very  similar  to  that  used  for  the  purpose  of  proof  en- 
gravings, its  texture  having  a  beautiful  fine  and  glossy 
appearance. 

Mr.  Justice  Starke  remarked,  that  it  wotdd  be  interesting 
in  an  historical  as  well  as  scientific  point  of  view,  to  trace  the 
source  from  whence  the  Kaudyans  derived  their  knowledge  of 
the  manufacture ;  and  wished  to  know  if  any  one  present 
could  give  some  information  on  the  subject     The  Secretary 
referred  to  a  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal  of  1832,  by  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Acting  Resident 
at  Nepaul,  describing  the  manufactiure  of  the  Nepaulese  paper, 
which  appears  to  be  also  made  irom  the  liber  of  plants,  by  the 
same  process  detailed  by  Mr.  Ondaatje.    The  author  of  that 
paper  was  inclined  to  think  also  that  the  Chinese  supplied  the 
Nepaulese  with  their  knowledge  of  the  manufacture,  as  appears 
from  the  following  extract.   *^  I  cannot  learn  by  whom  or  when 
the  valuable  properties  of  the  paper  plant  were  discovered; 
but  the  Nepaulese  say  that  any  of  their  books  now  existent, 
which  is  made  of  Palmira  leaves,  may  be  safely  pronounced, 
on  that  account^  to  be  500  years  old:  whence  we  may  perhaps 
infer  that  the  paper  manufacture  was  founded  about  that  time. 
I  conjecture  that  the  art  of  paper  making  was  got  by  the  Cis- 
Himalayan  Bhoteahs,  y\k  Shassa  from  China.     A  paper  of 
the  very  same  sort  being  manufactured  at  Shassa ;  and  most 
of  the  useftd  arts  of  these  repons  having  flowed  upon  them^ 
through  Tibet,  from  China ;  and  not  from  Hindtistan." 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  Chinese  manufacture  paper  largelj 
fVom  plants  up  to  the  present  day,  and  on  comparing  some  of 
it  with  that  presented  by  Mr.  Ondaatje,  there  is  so  close  a 
resemblance^  that  Mr.  Ondaatje's  suggestion  as  regards  the 
sources  of  the  Kandyan  paper  manu&cture,  seems  to  have 
some  foundation. 

The  Members  expressed  themselves  as  being  much  interested 
in  Mr.  Ondaatje's  important  contributions^  which  they  hoped 
would  obtain  that  attention  they  appeared  to  deserve. 

J.  Lampbet^  M.B., 

Han,  Secretary, 


COMMITTEE  MEETIMO,  HELD  2l8T  DECEMBER,   1853. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Ondaatje  was  read  It  was  moved  and 
agreed  that  the  subject  of  his  letter  be  referred  to  next 
General  Meeting,  and  considering  the  expense  Mr.  Ondaatje 
must  necessarily  have  incurred  in  collecting  and  preparing 
the  several  contributions  he  has  made  to  the  Society,  the 
Committee  recommend  that  the  sum  of  £10  be  voted  to  him 
at  the  next  General  Meeting. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Kekart  was  read  and  laid  on  the  table, 
stating,  that  he  had  been  at  great  expense  in  publishing,  and 
requesting  that  the  Society  would  accept  copies  of  his  work 
in  lieu  of  subscriptions  due.  It  was  then  moved  and  agreed 
to,  that  two  copies  of  his  puUication  be  received,  in  lieu 
of  all  past  arrears  of  subscription  due  by  him  to  the  Society, 
and  that  a  rec(»nmendation  be  made  by  the  Committee  at  the 
next  GenenJ  Meeting,  that  he  be  made  a  Corresponding 
member  of  the  Society* 

Dr.  Willisford's  correspondence  vrith  reference  to  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  read. 

It  appearing  that  the  Beports  were  forwarded  to  him,  ihe 
Secretary  was  requested  to  confer  with  him  on  the  subject 
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Dr.  Misso,  asa  member  of  the  Woods'  Committee,  reports 
progress,  and  is  authorized  to  take  any  specimens  of  woods 
he  may  select  for  advantageous  arrangement 

Resolved, — That  with  a  view  to  promote  a  more  general 
interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  encourage  a  taste 
for  the  study  of  Natural  History,  the  Society's  Museum  be 
open  for  public  inspection  during  the  Christmas  holidays  in 
every  year,  and  at  such  other  times  and  under  such  rules  and 
regidations  as  the  Committee  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  fit. 

J.  Lamprey,  m.b., 
Hony,  Secretary, 


GENERAL  MEETING,  HELD  IST  FEBRUARY,  1854. 

J.  Armitage,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  books  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were 
laid  on  the  Table. 

7  copies  of  Jury  Reports  of  the  Great  Exhibition. 

Journal  of  Natural  History,  Nos.  71  &  72. 

The  Secretary  read  the  proceedings  of  the  last  General 
Meeting,  and  afterwards  the  following 

Report. 

The  present  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Sodety  is  convened 
much  earlier  than  was  anticipated,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
expected removal  of  your  Secretary  to  Kandy,  and  the  de- 
parture of  your  Librarian  on  his  return  to  England;  thus 
leaving  two  important  Offices  of  the  Society  vacant.  It  will 
therefore  be  a  matter  for  this  meeting  to  determine  what 
steps  are  to  be  taken  to  supply  the  place  of  these  Office 
bearers. 

It  will  be  satisfiactory  to  know,  that  during  the  past  year 
mueh  important  business  has  been  transacted  at  the  General^ 
Committee,  and  Evening  meetings  of  this  Sodety,  shewing  a 
very  sati^M^tory  fitote  of  progress,— ^the  procee<£ngB  of  each 
meeting  have  been  published  from  tune  to  time,  so  that  out- 
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station  members  and  those  not  able  to  attend^  have  been  made 
aware  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  which  now  consti- 
tute two  very  respectable  volumes  for  the  year  1853,  besides 
leaving  much  matter  for  publication  in  1854. 

The  funds  also  of  the  Society  are  in  a  very  satisfactory 
state ;  at  least  when  the  out-standing  subscriptions  are  col- 
lected there  will  be  a  large  balance  in  favour  of  the  Society, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  go  far  towards  raising  a  building  fund 
to  enable  the  Society  to  provide  more  ample  accommodation 
for  its  rapidly  increasing  Library  and  Museum;  also  to 
afford  accommodation  for  the  Society's  Meetings  of  much 
more  suitable  chamcter  than  that  which  they  now  possess. 

In  thus  alluding  to  the  Library,  we  cannot  let  pass  the 
opportunity  for  expressing  the  great  obligations  that  are  due 
to  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Starke,  for  the  interest  he  took  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Society  generally,  and  particularly  in  this 
department,  which  was  an 'object  of  his  special  care  and 
attention.  The  arrangement  and  cataloguing  of  our  books, 
which  hitherto  were  for  the  most  part  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition, and  very  much  dispersed,  had  occupied  him  during  the 
last  year  that  he  held  the  office  of  Librarian ;  and  the  result 
of  his  labours  is,  that  a  number  of  volumes  have  been  collected 
from  out-station  members;  the  serials  have  been  bound  to- 
gether ;  and  we  now  find  that  the  Society  is  in  possession  of 
a  large  number  of  well  arranged  and  catalogued  valuable  books. 
Previous  to  his  departure  he  furnished  the  following  Beport 
as  to  the  present  state  of  the  Library,  which  I  shall  now  read* 

Report  on  the  state  of  the  Library. 

In  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  submitted  in  the  Be- 
port of  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  the  5th 
March  last,  a  Catalc^e  of  the  Books  has  been  made  oat. 

This  was  done  from  all  available  sources  of  information 
respecting  books  presented  to  or  purchased  by  the  Society. 
It  mwj  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  Catalogue  of  the  books 
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wliidh  belong  to  the  Society,  and  which  should  be  in  its 
possession,  rather  than  what  actually  is  so;  for,  in  consequence 
of  the  books  remaining  long  unbound,  and  other  causes,  some 
<^  the  Ycdumes,  or  numbers  of  periodicals,  are  still  n^issing. 

The  unbound  volumes  were  accordingly  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  bookbinder  to  be  bound  up  where  complete,  and  where 
periodicals  were  defective^  to  have  them  put  in  cloth  or  other* 
wise^  as  circumstances  appeared  to  require;  and  some  estimate 
VftAj  be  made  of  the  then  condition  of  the  Library,  when  it  is 
stated,  that  a  dozen  yolumes  or  so  required  repair,  by  lettering 
and  odierwise^  as  many  haye  been  put  up  in  cloth,  and  45  or 
more  half-bound  during  the  past  year. 

In  this  way  it  is  probable  that  deficiencies  will  be  more 
readily  ascertained,  than  if  the  list  of  books  had  been  made 
\xg  from  the  shelves, — where  the  number  of  volumes  does  not 
yet  perhaps  much  exceed  250,  exclusive  of  Blue  Books, 
Gazettes,  and  unbound  numbers  of  periodicals, — and  the 
wants  foimd  out  only  on  inspection  and  inquiry.  It  may 
also  be  hoped  that  the  liberality  of  members  and  others  will 
not  be  wanting  tp  place  the  Library  of  your  Society  on  a 
suitable  and  efficient  footii^. 

In  the  formation  of  a  Library  Catalogue,  there  has  been  a 
great  diversity  of  (pinion  and  of  practice ;  and  for  some  time, 
a  icimjific  arT€mgement  of  the  books  was  considered  the  best. 
It  is  so,  in  so  far  as  it  collects  together  works  of  the  same 
class,  or  which  treat  of  the  same  subject;  but,  like  scientific 
instruments,  all  scientific  arrangements  require  scientific  skill 
for  their  proper  use.  This  obviously  renders  such  unsuitable 
for  a  public  library;  and  accordingly,  a  common  alphabetical 
arrajigemeTit  is  now  generally  preferred. 

In  some  libraries  they  have  both  sorts;  as  in  the  great 
Harvard  Library,  where  besides  an  alphabetical  there  is  a 
systematic  catajbgue,  in  which  the  books  are  distributed  into 
general  classes,  each  of  which  again  has  its  subdivisions. 

In  some  other  libraries  in  America,  the  systematic  catalogue 
is  in  the  nature  of  an  index  of  the  subjects;  to  effect  whidi,  the 
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books  are  analyzed,  and  the  several  subjects  treated  of  ar- 
ranged under  their  respective  heads.  Such  an  analysis  is  to 
a  library  what  an  index  of  contents  is  to  a  book:  it  is  an 
aggregate  index. 

This  is  an  important  step  towards  the  better  preservation 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  and^  if  judiciously  executed,  it  is 
calculated  materially  to  advance  literature :  it  will  lessen  the 
labour  and  anxiety  at  present  unavoidable  merely  to  find  out 
where  a  particular  subject  is  treated  of,  and  prevent  much  of 
that  waste  of  intellectual  power  now  constantly  going  on 
from  ignorance  of  what  has  been  thought  or  done  in  the 
matter  by  others  before  us. 

In  one  instance  in  America,  the  design  of  the  analysis  is 
^Ho  make  the  catalogue  so  full,  that  no  one  shall  be  obliged 
to  remove  a  book  from  the  shelves  in  order  to  learn  its  con- 
tents or  subjects."  See  Report  on  Public  Libraries  in  America, 
p.  64.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  such  a  catalogue 
of  a  general  library  would  not,  by  its  bulk,  lose  its  utility  in 
its  accuracy.  The  true  principle,  perhaps,  is  to  adapt  the 
index  to  the  character  and  wants  of  the  Society  of  whose 
library  it  is  the  catalogue;  and,  no  doubt,  the  aggregation  of 
all  such  would  become  a  XTniyebsal  Catalogue,  embracing 
the  whole  body  of  extant  literature.  See  an  interesting 
article  on  the  formation  of  Library  Catalogues  by  stereotype 
and  separable  titles,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  advancement  of  Science,  held  in  August 
1850,  p.  165. 

The  plan  of  a  stereotype  catalogue  here  suggested,  and  the 
principle  of  analysis  above  indicated,  might  both  be  applied 
to  the  Library  of  your  Society  with  advantage. 


In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  Ceylon,  there  are  difficulties 
not  a  few,  particularly  as  regards  native  literature.  For  after 
you  have  mastered  the  characters,  and  are  able,  as  you  think, 
with  your  Clough  to  make  your  way  through  a  native  paa- 
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sage,  comes  difficulty  the  first — Where  are  the  books?  There 
is  no  Bibliopole !  no  ola  store !  And  when  you  at  length  hear 
of  an  ola,  you  must  employ  some  one  to  make  a  copy  for  you, 
and  obtain  the  owner's  leave  for  its  being  transcribed.  When 
you  have  got  all  this,  you  open  your  copy  and  find  yourself, 
to  your  dismay,  among  unpunctuated  lines,  and  words  without 
capitals,  like  an  antiquated  Greek  inscription.  And  when 
you  have  at  length  deciphered  some  passages,  you  cannot  teU 
what  relationship  they  bear  to  the  rest  of  the  work,  nor,  per- 
haps, what  relationship  the  work  itself  bears  to  others,  if  any. 
There  is  no  index  of  contents;  and,  but  for  Mr.  Alwis's  valu- 
able laboiurs,  scarce  any  guide,  no  comprehensive  Manual  of 
the  literature. 

Some  of  these  difficulties  will,  of  course,  not  be  fully  met 
till  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  native  works.  But  even 
now,  if  there  is  not  employment  or  enterprize  enough  for  a 
bookseller  and  publisher  here,  nor  for  a  professional  book 
agent,  your  Society  might  meantime  be  the  medium,  by  its 
Librarian,  for  ascertaining  where  olas  for  transcription  are  to 
be  found,  and  for  employing  trustworthy  copyists  to  transcribe. 
This  would  be  a  boon  to  many;  and  by  the  facilities  thus 
afforded,  tend  in  its  operation  to  promote  the  cultivation  of 
native  literature. 

It  would  greatly  facilitate  the  perusal  of  native  works,  and 
the  study  of  the  native  literature,  if,  in  transcribing,  the 
copyist  would  always  separate  words  and  sentences,  as  is  now 
done  in  the  Tamil,  and  occasionally  in  the  Singhalese.  Thi8, 
however,  requires  caution  and  literary  knowledge,  the  language 
allowing  a  union  of  words  by  elision  of  vowels  and  otherwise. 
But  with  all  the  members  of  your  Society  this  should  be  kept 
in  view,  and  a  uniformity  in  this  respect  preserved  in  the 
Society's  JoumaL 

To  a  beginner,  the  characters  in  the  Singhalese  language 
are  sufficiently  puzzling.  Yet  they  are  for  the  most  part 
remarkably  simple  and  uniform  in  their  structure.  They  may 
to  a  considerable  extent  be  reduced  to  two  elementary  particles 
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of  form,  V  and  w;  and  the  changes  on  these  forms  to  constitiite 
alphabetic  characters,  are  also  for  the  most  port  made  on 
imiform  principles. 

The  following  Table  will  shew  the  progressive  derelopement 
of  the  two  elementary  particles  aboye  described,  to  form 
alphabetic  characters. 

Table  !• 


Branch  I. 

Branch  U. 

0 

e 

© 

d 

.    O 

8 

8) 

£ 

ta 

wa 

cha 

ma 

dha 

^ 

0 

«y» 

d 

e 

fd 

<fc 

A 

iha 

pka 

e 

iha 

d&a 

CO 

CO 

tfi 

ga 

ha 

bha 

C9 

$a 

o 

t^ 

n 

V 

CO 

e 

m 

pa 

> 

chha 

iha 

y« 

«a 

gha 

In  the  preceding  Table  we  have  24  alphabetic  characters, 
namely. 

2  vowels,  €  and  o, 

3  gutturals,  ga^  its  aspirate  gha  and  the  nasal  7t^ 

3  palatals,  cha^  and  its  aspirate  chha  and  Jo. 

4  Unguals,  toandcfa,  and  their  respectiveaspiratesdla  andcKo. 
2  dentals,  ^Aa  and  dha. 

4  labials,  /ui,  and  its  aspirate  pha,  bha  and  mo. 

2  semivowels,  tra  and  ya. 

3  sibilants,  ^Aa  dental,  <Mr«a  palatal,  and  «a  dental,  and  the 
aspirate  ha. 

What  therefore  we  have  yet  wanting  are  the  remaining 
vowels  a,  t,  e,  and  u,  the  guttural  Aa,  and  its  aspirative  AAa, 
the  aspirated  palatal  ^Aa,  the  dentals  ta  and  c2a,  the  labial  ia, 
the  nasals  lingual  na  and  dental  na^  and  the  semivowels  ra 
and  fa.  These  will  be  found  in  Table  II.  which  is  separated 
into  divisions  that  might  indeed  have  formed  separate  tables, 
ihere  being  no  common  source  from  whence  they  may  all  be 
derived. 
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Table  IL 
No.  1.  No.  3. 

®       a      9  6    ^     ^     ^ 

ha     kha     loo  ra     i      i      na 

No.  2.  No.  4. 

la         a    da  u  ta     na    ka    jha 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  these  forms  into  their 
grammatical  position  and  value  in  the  language^  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  explanation  of  their  distribution.  Such  an  inquiry 
might  open  up  to  us  the  philosophy  of  the  language^  as  well 
as  its  historical  origin  and  philological  relationship^  and  lay  a 
foundation  for  rules  for  its  proper  cultivation. 

J.  Stabke, 
Librarian, 

In  connexion  with  the  Library  it  may  be  stated^  that  several 
of  the  Reports  of  Juries  of  the  Great  Exhibition  have  been 
handed  over  to  this  Society  by  Dr.  Willisford,  to  whom  they 
were  originally  sent  by  Mr.  Capper,  the  Agent  for  Ceylon  at 
the  Exhibition,  and  formerly  Secretary  to  this  Society.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  these  books  were  not  consigned  to  the 
Society  in  the  first  instance,  and  it  is  also  a  matter  of  deep 
regret,  that  no  Books  or  Medals  published  by  the  Exhibition 
Commissioners  have  been  sent  to  the  Society,  through  whose 
instrumentality  the  products  of  Ceylon  were  mainly  repre- 
sented at  the  Crreat  Industrial  Exhibition. 

The  papers  bearing  upon  this  transfer  will  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

Tour  Secretary  has  also  to  lay  before  the  Society  a  letter 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Parent  Asiatic  Society,  in 
acknowledgment  of  &  contribution  of  a  series  of  Volumes  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Ceylon  Branch;  as  follows  : — 

BayaL  Asiatic  Socie^,  5,  New  Bwlingtan  Street^ 

London,  I9tk  November,  1853. 
Sib, 
The  undermentioned  Donation  having  been  laid  before  a  (General 

(Journal  of  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  2. 
Nob.  1  &  2.   1853.) 
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Meeting  of  the  Royal  ABiatic  Society,  held  this  day,  I  haye  the  honor  to 
convey  through  you,  to  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  for  this  addition  to  their  Library. 

I  have,  &c^ 

I     D.   ClAKKS, 

jETcmy.  Swy. 
The  Secretary  of  the 

Ceylon  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

At  the  last  Committee  Meeting,  a  recommendation  was 
also  made  tliat  two  copies  of  Dr.  Kelaart's  work  on  the  Fauna 
of  Ceylon  be  received  in  lieu  of  payment  of  past  subscriptions 
due  to  the  Society;  it  now  remains  with  you  to  confirm  this 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  with  reference  to  Dr. 
Kelaart 

During  the  past  year  also  many  interesting  contributions 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Ondaatje,  whose 
labours  in  bringing  to  light  many  important  natural  products 
of  his  neighbourhood,  cannot  fail  to  elicit  your  high  omimen- 
dation ;  it  will  also  be  a  matter  for  your  consideration  at  this 
meeting,  to  acquiesce  in  a  proposition  made  at  the  last  Com- 
mittee Meeting,  to  grant  Mr.  Ondaatje  the  sum  of  £10  to 
defray  any  incidental  expenses  that  may  arise  during  his 
researches ;  several  of  these  products  are  now  laid  on  the  table, 
and  those  which  have  not  been  described  at  the  last  Evening 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  will  now  be  detailed. 

It  will  be  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  to  open  the  rooms  of  the  Society  for  public 
inspection  at  stated  periods,  was  first  tried  during  the  last 
Christmas  holidays,  when  many  visitors  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege. 

In  conclusion,  notwithstanding  the  great  losses  this  Society 
has  sustained  from  time  to  time  by  the  departure  from  the 
Island  of  many  of  its  most  active  members,  a  vicissitude  to 
which  it  must  at  all  times  be  subject,  it  is  hoped  that  many 
will  be  found  both  able  and  willing  to  assist  in  forwarding 
the  great  objects  of  the  Society,  whether,  as  regards  research 
into  the  ancient  Literature,  History,  or  Antiquities  of  Ceylon, 
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or  with  a  more  utilitarian  and  practical  object  in  view, — the 
investigation  of  its  varied  natural  products, — for  all  of  which 
pursuits  there  is  such  ample  room. 


Moved  by  Mr.  Alwis,  "  That  the  Report  now  read  be 
adopted." 

Seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ejtts,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Alwis  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Lamprey. 

"  That  Grovernment  be  applied  to  for  information  as  to  where 

the  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Medals  of  the  Ghreat  Exhibition 

of  1851,  sent  out  to  the  Colony,  are  to  be  permanently 

deposited." 

Mr.  Alwis  was  of  opinion,  in  moving  his  proposition,  that 
the  Booms  of  the  Ceylon  Asiatic  Society  would  be  the 
fittest  place  for  depositing  them;  for  besides  having  the  means 
of  preserving  valuable  books,  the  services  the  Society  rendered 
to  the  Great  Exhibition  ought  alone  to  entitle  it  to  some 
consideration. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kats  thought  that  some  official  enquiry 
should  be  instituted  to  ascertain  why  the  Society  was  neglected 
in  the  general  distribution  of  the  Jury  Reports,  Illustrated 
Catalogues,  &c.  of  the  Exhibition. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  the  Jury  Reports  sent  by  Mr. 
Capper  to  Dr.  Willisford  and  transferred  by  the  latter  to  the 
Society,  should  be  distributed  by  the  Society,  according  to 
the  instructions  contained  in  the  correspondence  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  Reports  to  be  distributed  as  under: 
To  Dr.  Willisford, 
„  R.  E.  Lewis,  Esq.^ 
„  Clerihew,  Esq., 
„  E.  R.  Power,  Esq., 
„  J.  D.  Alwis,  Esq., 
„  T.  A.  Pieris,  Esq., 
„  J.  Armitage,  Esq., 
„  Messrs.  Parlett  O'Halloran  &  Co. 
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The  Secretary  thenproceeded  todetailtheyarioosmteresttfig 
contributions  sent  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Ondaa^e  of  Badnlla. 

1.  Specimens  of  the  stem,  liber,  and  'a  drawing  of  the 
Fig  tree  from  which  the  Kandyan  paper  was  manufactured, 
together  with  a  specimen  of  the  ashes  of  the  Erythrinalndica^ 
with  which  the  inner  bark  is  boiled,  and  some  of  the  prepared 
pulp  made  into  the  form  of  bricks,  in  which  state  it  could  be 
conveniently  exported. 

2.  A  quantity  of  Black  Besin,  the  produce  of  the  Seme- 
carpus  abof^atum  ;  it  belongs  to  the  same  family  of  plants  as 
the  trees  producing  the  Japan  and  Indian  black  yamish. 
Also  a  specimen  of  varnish  prepared  with  this  resin  and  East 
Indian  copaL 

3.  Inspissated  red  juice  from  the  wild  nutmeg,  of  a  lami- 
nated and  resinous  appearance,  translucent  at  the  edges  of 
fracture,  of  an  astringent  styptic  taste.  Forms  a  variety  of  the 
substance  known  in  Commerce  under  the  name  of  Dragcm's 
Blood. 

Professor  Lindley  states,  on  the  authority  ofEndlicher,  that 
a  species  of  My  sistica  of  the  Phillipines  "yields  a  crimson  juice, 
which  is  collected  from  incisions  in  the  trunk  and  used  as  a 
substitute  for  Dragon's  Blood.** 

4.  A  very  fine  sample  of  meal  sago  extracted  from  the 
Jaggery  Palm. 

5.  Aquantity  of  the  prepared  bark  of  the  ToddaUa  aculatcu 
**It  is  used  in  Southern  India  as  a  remedy  against  remittent  Fever. 

In  the  4th  Vol.  of  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  p.  298,  Dr.  Vircj  gives  an 
account  of  it.  My  object  in  sending  it  to  you  is  with  a  view  to  examine 
its  active  principle  afW  extracting  it  from  the  bark.  The  fiunily  to 
which  this  plant  belongs,  as  you  know,  is  Xanthoxixacbjb,  and  yields 
a  crystalline  principle,  XomthopicrUe.  By  touching  the  inner  bark  with 
Nitric  acid,  you  will  find  it  to  give  a  red  colour. 

^'Dr.  0*Shaughnessy  has  given  the  following  account,  derived  firom 
French  chemists,  for  preparing  XanthopicrUe, 

^Xanthopicrite  is  prepared  by  digesting  the  bark  in  alcohol,  evaporat- 
ing the  tincture  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  acting  on  the  extract 
with  water  and  ether  in  succession ;  the  residue  dissolved  in  boiling  al- 
coh<4  gives  crystallized  Xanthopicrite  on  cooling  and  evaporation.    It  if 
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of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  very  bitter  tsste,  deToid  of  acid  or  alkaline 
properties,  little  soluble  in  water,  but  freely  in  alcohol,  especially  when 
heated.    Nitric  Acid  gives  it  a  red  colour.** 

6.  A  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  Sulphur  ore^  almost 
equal  to  Sicilian^  obtained  from  Terrepha  in  Walapany :  it 
is  studded  and  permeated  with  crystals  of  pure  Sulphur. 

**  The  mode  of  extracting  the  sulphur  is,  I  think,  understood  by  the 
Kandians,  as  I  hear  it  was  one  of  the  Rajakarias  or  compulsory  labours 
performed  by  the  Kandians.  I  will  take  another  opportunity  of  describing 
the  Kandian  process  of  obtaining  Sulphur.   I  suppose  it  is  by  sublimation.** 

7.  Iron  Alum^  in  small  lumps  weighing  about  two  drachms 
and  less^  having  the  characteristic  satin-like  minute  crystals^ 
and  almost  pure. 

**  I  found  the  Alum  at  a  place  called  Boloadde  near  Badulla,  on  a  lofty- 
Gneiss  rock  which  is  shooting  up  from  the  centre  of  an  extenslTe  valley^ 
the  soil  of  which  is  clayey.  The  rock  is  about  300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ground,  and  in  a  state  of  disintegration.  A  large  surface  of  the  rock 
presents  a  stratified  appearance,  and  from  the  fissures  I  collected  the  Iron 
Alum,  which  occurs  as  an  eifioresence  on  it.  The  people  living  near 
this  rock  say  that  it  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  since  that  time  the 
Alum  has  appeared  on  it*' 

On  dissolving  the  native  crystal^  in  water,  filtering  and 
recrystallizing  it,  a  pure  white  Iron  Alum  was  procured, 
having  the  same  character  of  crystallization  as  the  former,  but 
very  deliquiscent ;  its  constituents  are  Sulphate  of  Iron  and 
Sulphate  of  Alum. 


List  of  Minercds  presented  to  the  Asiatic  Society, 

a.  The  Malabars  call  this  mineral  Gerbasoodamane,  and  it  is 
rubbed  with  lime  juice  and  applied  to  the  umbilicus  to  act 
as  a  parturifacient ;  it  is  also  given  internally.  Found  in 
Mahatellilla  oya  near  Dickkapitteagama. 

This  mineral  resembles  a  gum  resin  more  dian  a  mineral.  It  is  of  a 
yellowish  green  colour,  and  not  very  brittle  4  its  edges  are  somewhat 
translucent,  and  the  surfaces  of  fracture  are  smooth  and  shining.  It  is 
not  soluble  in  water,  and  but  slightly  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid. 
Calcination  reduces  it  to  a  reddish  burnt  clay  like  substance,  and  it  appears 
to  be  a  composition  of  Alumina  Silica  and  Ozyde  of  Iron. 
Tpi-  u.  m 
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h.  The  Singhalese  call  it  Gbuidagaiigalle.  (Sulphur  stone.) 
Found  at  Bogodde  near  Ampitte. 

This  substance  has  externally  the  colour  of  Sulphur,  dispersed 
through  a  deep  and  beautiful  shade  of  green ;  it  is  verj  soft  and  when 
moistened  is  saponaceous  to  the  feel,  at  the  same  time  leaving  a  green 
colour  in  solution  on  the  finger.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dlssoly ed  it,  at  the 
same  time  making  it  a  very  light  shade  of  jellow ;  before  the  blowp^ 
it  became  a  black  hard  mass,  and  gave  off  no  fumes  of  Sul{^ur  whaterer. 

c.  Found  at  Hewalgolla  near  Gallaboddaallata  Yhaliwa. 

Resembles  marble,  and  is  almost  of  as  fine  a  grain,  but  not  so  porelj 
white :  it  is  Dolomite. 

dL  The  Singhalese  call  this  Yoda  atte'  (Griant's  bones). 
According  to  their  tradition  it  is  the  bones  of  two  giants  who 
fought  and  perished  at  the  place  where  this  mineral  is  foundl 

It  is  Limestone  from  deposition ;  it  does  somewhat  resemble  a  decayed 
bone  •xtemally,  but  a  slight  ezaminadon  determines  its  real  origin. 

tf.  Magnetic  Iron  ore. 

Found  at  Yatte  Kohila  and  Arrapasse  on  the  road  to 
Katragam. 

A  very  fine  sample  of  Magnetic  Iron  ore. 

f.  The  Singhalese  call  it  Nilgarrunda  gal ;  rubbed  widi 
turmeric  a  red  colour  is  produced ;  it  is  used  as  an  antidote 
against  snake  bite.   Found  at  Garrandegalle  near  Walapane. 

A  variety  of  tourmaline,  but  not  of  a  very  compact  structure. 

g.  Found  at  Dickkapitteagodde. 

Are  large  crystals  of  black  opaque  tourmaline. 
A.  Found  at  Mahatellagodde  near  Dickkapittea. 
Is  a  variety  of  mica  slate. 

t.  ^j.  Found  at  Arrapasse^  on  the  road  to  Ejttragam. 
Varieties  of  Homblendic  rock,  one  is  of  a  green  shade,  and  when 
treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  gave  off  strong  fumes  of  Chlorine. 


The  Secretary  presented  to  the  Society  a  spedmen  of 
Pyrites  which  he  procured  at  the  last  Horticultural  Show, 
from  the  Modliar  of  the  Sina  Korle,  from  whose  district  it  was 
brought ;  on  examination  of  the  specimen  it  was  found  to  be 
auriferous,  though  in  a  very  small  degree. 
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^^  • 

Die  Se<a:6tarj  then  read  a  paper  on  tbe  Coffee  Bliglrt,  the 

Cotton  Aphi8»  and  eome  new  varieties  of  Lac  ktely  proQured 

in  Ceylon.    The  paper  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


On  the  Coffee  Blighty  the  Cotton  Aphis,  and  some  new  species 
of  Lac.  By  J.  Lampbey,  M.B.^  Hony.  Secretary  to  the 
Ceylon  Branch,  R.  A.  S, 

I  bad  the  greater  portion  of  this  paper  prepared  for  publi* 
cati<»i  Bome  months  past,  but  waited  for  the  resnlt  of  an 
experiment  I  had  entrusted  to  a  friend  to  make  on  his  estate 
before  committing  it  to  type,  as  the  most  important  portion 
of  the  information  I  wished  to  conyey  would  not  have  been 
forthcoming  till  the  result  of  that  experiment  was  known. 
In  the  meantime^  however^  another  person  has  made  the  ex- 
periment I  suggested  to  my  friend  some  months  back,  andt 
according  to  the  statement  lately  published  in  the  local  prints^ 
with  the  best  possible  result;  I  am  now,  therefore,  on  this  testi- 
mony^able  to  ccnnplete  that  portion  of  the  pi^per  I  was  formerly 
in  doubt  about,  and  lose  no  farther  time  in  laying  before  the 
JBodety  the  account  of  my  examination  into  the  structure  and 
habits  of  the  insect  causing  the  Coffee  Blight,  together  with 
the  fortunate  discoveryof  a  remedy  for  it  I  accidentally  made 
in  December  1852.  I  ^shall  also  take  the  opportunity  of 
ypii^ing  a  few  remarks  upon  some  allied  species  of  insects, 
which  are  equally  interesting  to  the  Ceylon  Phinter;  such 
as  the  White  Bug,  the  Aphis  of  the  Cotton  plant,  and  some 
varieties  of  Lac  lately  procured  in  Ceylon,  all  which  are  insects 
belonging  to  the  same  class  of  Animals,  and  are  perhaps,  with- 
out exception,  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  Animal  King- 
dom, whether  viewed  in  a  purely  scientific  light,  as  beings 
which  reveal  the  phenomena  of  life  and  the  mysteries  of 
instinct  under  the  most  singular  aspects,  or  as  exhibiting  the 
fecundity,  power,  and  resources  of  nature ;  or  considered  in  a 
practical  and  utilitarian  point  of  view,  as  bemgs  capable  of 
performing  so  much  good  or  eviL 
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I  shall  first  endeavour  to  describe  the  Scale  insect  or  Coc- 
cus of  the  CoflTee  tree,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the 
Coffee  Bug,  a  creature  so  small  and  insignificant  when  ex- 
amined individually  as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice,  but  yet 
capable  of  originating  most  disastrous  consequences,  when 
once  it  has  established  itself  on  an  Estate;  and  in  short,  there 
is  no  visitation  to  which  the  Coffee  Planter  is  exposed,  more 
dreaded,  on  account  of  the  diminished  crops  which  ensue,  the 
injury  it  does  to  the  Plantation,  and  the  uncertainty  of  its 
disappearance  ;  hence  the  study  of  the  structure  and  habits 
of  this  insect,  which  is  capable  of  causing  so  much  disap- 
pointment and  even  ruin,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  matter  of  die 
deepest  importance  to  the  Coffee  Planter. 

If  we  take  up  the  leaf  of  a  plant  thickly  covered  with  the 
Bug,  we  find  in  the  first  place  that  it  is  of  a  velvet  like  black 
colomr,  instead  of  the  healthy  polished  green;  and  if  we  thrust 
our  hand  into  the  Coffee  bush,  we  find  it  covered  with  a  black 
slimy  substance;  hence  the  dark  appearance  of  a  Coffee  Estate 
when  suffering  from  the  Blight,  and  the  little  difficulty  there 
is  in  recognising  it  firom  a  distance. 

If  we  examine  this  leaf  minutely,  we  find  that  its  black 
colour  is  due  to  a  vegetable  mould,  and  that  the  leaf-fitalk 
and  the  stem  are  thickly  studded  with  little  lumps  or  eminences 
of  a  brown  colour,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  grain  of 
wheat  to  an  almost  microscopic  object,  quite  hard  to  the  fed 
and  strongly  adherent ;  when  we  detach  one  of  the  largest 
we  find,  that  in  doing  so  a  quantity  of  impalpable  dust  appears 
to  be  let  loose,  and  nothing  but  a  hollow  shell  remains,  but 
when  a  quantity  of  this  dust  is  examined  under  the  microscope, 
each  particle  of  it  is  found  to  be  a  little  ovum  or  egg,  as  seen 
in  Jig.  1.  a.,  or  an  exceedingly  small  and  undeveloped  living 
**  insect,  as  seen  at  h,  or  some  of  the  ruptured  egg  shells  from 
out  of  which  the  latter  escaped.  Again,  if  we  examine  one 
of  the  smaller  spots  on  the  leaf,  we  find  that  externally  it 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  large  one  originaUy  detached, 
though  longer  and  flatter  in  proportion,  and  having  its  outer 
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8ur&ce  divided  into  partitional  scales ;  there  is  no  appearance 
of  legs,  or  feet,  or  antennas,  or  anything  to  denote  a  living 
insect,  but  after  closely  watching  the  object  a  little,  it  is  seen 
to  put  out  feet  and  change  its  position,  and  appear  an  active 
living  animaL 

Some  are  found  to  differ  from  others  in  external  form,  as 
seen  at  c,  d. ;  the  former  appears  to  be  the  male  and  the 
latter  the  female* 

The  female  after  leading  a  locomotive  existence  for  a  short 
time,  at  length,  when  she  finds  a  suitable  place,  becomes 
fixed  and  adheres  to  the  leaf  or  stem  from  which  it  afterwards 
derives  its  sustenance ;  being  already  pregnant,  the  countless 
eggs  within  its  body  enlarge  by  deriving  their  sustenance 
from  their  parent,  and  becoming  hatched  inside  its  body, 
consume  all  its  internal  structure,  till  at  length,  the  parent 
becomes  nothing  but  a  hollow  shield  or  house  in  which  its 
progeny  reside  till  sufficiently  mature  to  go  forth  on  their 
own  account,  which  they  do  by  merely  walking  out  from 
under  the  edge  of  the  scale ;  it  now  happens  that  a  sudden 
change  of  temperature,  or  the  accidental  rubbing  of  one  leaf 
or  stem  against  another  during  a  strong  breeze,  detaches  a 
matured  scale  from  the  leaf,  at  the  same  time  carrying  the 
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dust-like  ora  to  a  distant  plant,  upon  which  ihey  propagate 
their  species,  and  are  again  destined  to  spread  themselvee  in  a 
similar  manner.  But  by  far  the  most  constant  mode  of  dis- 
persing themselves  is  afforded  by  the  close  proximity  of  one 
Coffee  plant  to  another ;  and  although  they  may  iH>t  be  so 
closely  planted  as  to  touch  each  other,  the  presence  of  weeds 
upon  the  Estate  must  afford  them  an  equally  easy  transit. 
And  when  it  is  known  firom  the  calculations  of  Beaumer^ 
a  Naturalist  who  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  such  pur- 
suits, that  one  Aphis,  a  creature  about  onendxth  of  the  size 
of  the  Bug,  may  be  the  progenitor  of  several  millicms  of 
descendants  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  the  rapid 
propagation  of  this  pest  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

It  is  during  the  period  that  the  insect  is  in  a  locomotive 
state  and  for  a  short  time  ailer,  whilst  the  ova  are  being 
matured,  that  the  injury  is  done  to  the  tree.  Bdbg  provided 
with  a  sucking  a{^>aratu8  called  hotteOum  by  naturalists,  and 
probably  furnished  with  a  secretion  from  its  body,  it  pierces 
the  cutis  of  the  leaf,  irritates  the  surface  of  tibe  plant,  and 
causes  it  to  fximish  a  juice  upon  which  it  feeds;  it  is  this  irri- 
tation, coupled  with  the  closing  of  the  breathing  pores  of  the 
leaf,  whereby  respiration  is  prevented,  that  causes  so  much 
injury  to  the  plant,  which  literally  becomes  8uffi>c»ted  and 
exhausted,  and  all  its  fimctions  impaired. 

To  give  an  idea  <^  the  ravages  of  this  pest  were  almost 
needless ;  its  mysterious  commencement  and  disappearance, 
its  attacking  a  particular  part  of  an  Estate  and  leaving  ikm 
rest  untouched,  the  various  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
destroy  it,  the  pertinacity  with  whi(^  it  withstands  them  all, 
and  the  gradual  manner  in  which  it  spontaneously  disappesxB 
when  left  alone,  are  all  familiar  to  every  one  conversant  with 
Coffee  planting;  but  with  the  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
habits  of  the  insect  just  detailed,  it  need  no  longer  be  a  matter 
of  wonder  and  surprise  how  an  Estate  becomes  so  rapidly  or 
so  mysteriously  attadced,  or  why  the  remedies  hitherto  pro- 
posed should  have  proved  inefficient ;  though  it  may  still 
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afford  extremely  interesting  matter  for  research  to  determine 
what  natural  agencies  promote  its  disappearance  and  protect 
those  Estates  upon  which  it  has  not  as  yet  made  its  appearance. 

The  subject  of  a  remedy  capable  of  counteracting  the  rava- 
ges of  this  pest  of  the  Coffee  Planters  has  already  received 
much  of  their  attention^  but  the  plans  hitherto  proposed  have 
dther  been  impracticable^  too  expensive,  too  tedious,  or  alto- 
gether futile  when  applied.  In  1848,  the  subject  appeared  of 
80  much  importance  to  Ceylon,  that  a  correspondence  with 
reference  to  it  was  entered  into  between  the  Home  and  Co- 
lonial Oovemment,  when  Professor  Lindley  the  eminent 
Botanist  was  o<msulted,  and  gave  as  his  opinion  that  hot 
water,  if  applied  directly  to  the  Bug,  would  prove  efficacious. 
All  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the 
Government  Gazette  of  the  period  alluded  to.  Since  then, 
though  the  remedy  proposed  by  this  eminent  individual  was 
quite  futile  and  impracticable,  the  subject  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  further  consideration  given  to  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  casual  suggestions  made  in  the  local  prints, 
though  the  Bli^t  has  continued  to  make  the  same  ravages 
as  before. 

My  attention  was  accidentally  drawn  to  this  subject  in 
December  1852.  While  examining  the  leaf  of  a  jungle  plant 
growing  within  a  few  miles  of  Colombo,  I  was  strudk  by 
observing  a  large  Bed  Ant  on  its  under  side  putting  himself 
into  an  extraordinary  position,  evidentiy  annoyed  at  the  in- 
trusion, and  endeavouring  to  shew  fight,  and  on  looking  closer 
I  saw  the  cause  of  his  excitement  to  be  a  scale  insect  which 
lie  guarded  mo&t  resolutely,  at  the  same  time  making  a  sharp 
clicking  noise  by  stricking  the  leaf  with  its  tail,  and  putting 
himself  into  most  grotesque  attitudes.  The  thought  inunedi- 
ately  struck  me  that  he  had  some  very  interested  motives  for 
thus  guarding  the  scale  insect,  and  in  all  probability  he  either 
fed  upon  it,  and  only  wanted  the  opportunity  of  tearing  it  from 
off  the  leaf,  which  his  large  e^qpanded  jaws  appeared  weU 
oapaUe  of  doing,  or  perhi^  he  fed  upon  the  young  as  they 
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escaped  from  beneath  the  scale^  or  perhape  it  supfdied  him 
with  some  nectar-like  secretion. 

To  solve  this  question,  I  examined  a  Red  Ant's  nest,  but 
found  no  satisfactory  result,  as  the  Microscope  revealed  no 
dejecta  membra  of  scale  insects.  I  next  caught  a  few  Ants 
on  their  way  up  and  down  the  branches  of  the  tree,  but  found 
no  scale  insects  in  their  mouths ;  in  this  I  was  disappointed^ 
but  tried  another  means  of  solving  the  problem.  I  brought 
home  a  quantity  of  the  Ants  and  their  nest,  and  placed  them 
on  an  Oleander  tree  in  a  compound  in  the  Fort,  but  after  a 
time  I  found  that  the  Ants  had  disappeared,  and  the  Bug  was 
as  numerous  as  ever ;  the  reason  of  this  I  inferred  &om  the 
fact  that  the  Oleander  afforded  bad  leaves  for  their  protection, 
nor  were  there  any  more  suitable  trees  in  the  same  compound* 
Since  the  period  of  this  experiment,  I  had  been  so  much 
occupied  with  other  pursuits  and  much  engaged  in  active 
Military  duties,  that  I  was  not  able  to  give  the  subject  any 
further  attention,  till  about  May  last  year,  when  I  wrote  to 
Captain  Wilkinson  of  New  Market  Estate,  stating  my  opinion 
of  the  e£Sciency  of  the  Ked  Ant  in  removing  Bug,  and  recom- 
mending him  to  make  the  experiment,  at  the  same  time  I 
offered  to  send  him  a  quantity  of  the  Ants ;  unfortunately 
other  matters  were  occupying  his  attention  at  the  time,  so 
that  he  was  not  able  to  attend  to  my  note ;  however  he  men- 
tioned the  subject  of  it  to  several  Coffee  Planters  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  others  who  were  staying  at  his  house  at 
the  time,  who  freely  discussed  the  feasibility  of  the  expe- 
riment. 

Since  then  my  attention  has  not  been  again  drawn  to  the 
subject,  though  I  had  looked  forward  to  further  investigations 
at  a  future  time,  till  a  few  days  ago,  when  I  read  a  statement 
from  Mr.  Young,  which  was  published  in  the  local  Prints, 
setting  forth  that  he  had  discovered  an  effectual  remedy  for 
the  Bug,  which  he  proposed  keeping  secret  till  he  should 
receive  sufficient  compensation  from  the  Coffee  Planters; 
but  in  a  few  days  after,  I  read  the  disclosure  of  the  secret 
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which  he  published^  and  was  very  much  astonished  to  find  that 
the  remedy  he  set  forth  was  the  application  of  the  Red 
Ant  in  the  manner  I  had  suggested  to  Captain  Wilkinson 
some  months  previous.* 

*  detain  Wilkinson  kindly  afforded  his  testimony  to  this  assertion  by 
publiahing  the  following  letter  in  a  local  Journal  at  the  time  so  much 
discussion  was  about. 

**  To  the  EdUorsofihe  Colombo  Observer, 

New'tnarket  Estate^  PiuUawa^  Jcmuan/  29M,  1854. 
Sib, — ^With  reference  to  a  letter  concerning  **  the  Bug"  which  latelj 
appeared  in  your  paper,  I  should  feel  obliged  by  your  giving  publicity 
to  the  fact,  that  as  far  back  as  May  <nr  June  last.  Doctor  Lamprey  wrote 
to  me  offering  to  send  some  nests  of  Red  Ants  to  my  Estate,  at  the  same 
time  expressing  his  firm  conyiction  that  he  had  made  a  discorery  by 
which  he  could  effectually  destroy  the  Bug  upon  Coffee  Estates. 

I  haTe,  &c., 

N.  A.  WttKINSOW, 

Late  Capt,  1 5th  Regtr 


Since  this  paper  was  read  before  the  Society,  a  letter  has  appeared  in 
the  CeyUm  7Vm«f  of  the  3d  February,  1854,  from  Mr.  Simon  Keir; 
stating  that  so  far  back  as  1851,  the  Red  Ant  was  used  to  remove  the 
Bug  from  a  Coffee  Estate,  so  that  the  priority  of  discovery  contended  for 
clearly  belongs  to  another  party. 

'*In  January  1851, 1  observed  the  Bug  disappearing  very  rapidly  from 
an  Estate  under  my  charge  on  the  Hunasgiria  range,  which  had  been 
orerrun  with  it.  On  examining  the  bushes  we  discovered  at  once  that 
the  Bug  was  being  devoured  by  a  large  Red  Ant,  which  cleared  the 
whole  away  in  a  very  short  time.  I  naturally  thought  that  a  cure  for 
the  Bug  had  at  last  been  discovered,  and  took  great  pains  in  removing 
some  of  their  nests  to  another  Estate  in  the  same  district,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  was  also  covered  with  ^ug;  this  Estate  is  about  1,000 
feet  higher  than  the  one  on  which  I  first  found  the  Red  Ants,  with  a 
climate  of  course  much  damper  and  colder, — ^which  no  doubt  accounts 
for  my  inability  to  see  anything  of  the  Ants  but  their  nests  the  second 
or  third  day  after  removal  to  the  higher  Estate.  But  most  planters  of 
experience,  I  think,  will  admit,  that  if  these  Ants  could  be  regularly 
established  on  our  Coffee  Estates,  it  would  be  a  much  greater  calamity 
than  the  Bug  itself. 

TOL.   II.  11 
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An  objection  to  the  use  of  the  Red  Ant,  however  effica- 
cious, has  been  raised  on  account  of  the  well  known  aversion 
the  Coolies  have  to  go  near  where  they  are  to  be  found  in 
abundance;  but  this  might  be  obviated  by  clothing  the  Coolies 
in  a  light  cotton  dress  and  providing  them  with  common  leather 
gloves  which  woidd  effectually  keep  the  ants  from  biting  their 
skin,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  do  not  sting  but 
bite.  At  all  events  Eed  Ants  ought  to  be  more  welcome  visitors 
to  an  Estate  than  the  Coffee  Bug ;  for  however  niunerous  the 
former  may  be,  they  do  not  interfere  with  fruition  or  any  other 
function  of  the  plant.  Again,  they  might  be  destroyed  in  a 
wholesale  manner  by  taking  their  nests  and  burning  them. 
Again  there  are  other  ways  of  obviating  this  objection  which 
appear  to  be  commonly  practised  by  the  Singhalese  whenever 
Red  Ants  become  troublesome;  the  first  method  is  as  follows. 
They  collect  a  quantity  of  large  Black  Ants,  called  ambilere 
in  Singhalese,  they  are  about  the  size  of  the  Red  Ants 
called  dimia  in  Singhalese,  but  are  shorter  and  thicker,  they 
are  perfectly  harmless  and  build  also  in  trees,  and  are  different 
from  the  large  Black  Ants  which  are  to  be  found  running  in 
lines  across  a  road  or  pathway,  whose  bite  is  even  more 
painful  than  that  of  the  Red  Ant,  and  having  placed  a  few 
of  their  nests  in  a  tree  frequented  by  the  Red  Ant,  the  latter 
are  most  expeditiously  dispersed. 

Another  mode  is  commonly  practised  by  which  the  Red  Ants 

From  the  Plantation  first  alluded  to,  they  disappeared  as  soon  as  they 
had  finished  the  Bug,  or  to  all  appearance  had  done  so ;  but  we  had 
hardly  lost  sight  of  the  Ants,  when  I  regret  to  say  the  Bug  came  back 
again ;  it  seems,  however,  now  to  be  leaving  the  Coffee  districts  of  its  own 
accord,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  w^  can  reckon  it  *  amongst 
the  things  that  were.' 

Your's  truly, 

Simon  Kjeib." 

"  P.  S.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  the  elevation  of  the  Estate 
where  I  found  the  large  "  Red  Ants  "  is  about  2000  feet,  and  that  of  the 
Estate  to  which  I  removed  them  3000,  or  3,500  feet  above  the  sea." 
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are  effectually  destroyed  en  masse.  It  the  carcase  of  a  small 
aniQial^  such  as  a  bird^  a  rat^  or  if  their  skin  or  entrails  be  laid 
on  a  tree  or  imdemeath  it  where  the  Red  Ant  abounds,  it  will 
soon  be  covered  by  them  in  considerable  quantity,  as  they  are 
very  partial  to  animal  food,  when  they  can  be  destroyed  by 
pouring  hot  water  over  them. 

There  are  also  several  other  insects  which  appear  to  be 
equally  destructive  to  the  Bug,  though  perhaps  none  of  them 
could  be  so  easily  applied  as  the  Bed  Ant,  viz,  there  is  a 
beautiful  variety  of  the  Coccinella,  called  the  gold  fly,  to  be 
met  with  in  great  abundance  on  the  low  bushes  about  Co- 
lombo, also  a  larger  variety  of  the  same  insect,  of  a  beautiful 
green  colour  spotted  with  black,  which  is  equally  destructive 
to  Aphides;  and  I  have  the  opportunity  of  laying  before  you 
a  Lady-bird  I  caught  flying  in  my  verandah  yesterday  morn- 
ing, which  appears  to  be  identical  in  size,  form,  and  colour 
with  the  same  insect  which  is  so  highly  respected  by  the  Hop 
growers  of  England  for  the  benefit  it  confers  upon  the  Hop 
gardens. 

There  is  another  variety  of  Coccinella  more  active  and  more 
industrious  in  his  habits  than  the  others,  which  I  have  recently 
observed  to  be  very  abundant  in  the  Hill  country.  It  is  a 
very  small  insect,  about  one-third  of  the  size  of  the  common 
Lady  bird;  its  colour  is  black  with  a  white  margin  extending 
around  the  outer  edges  of  the  elytra. 

The  application  of  any  solution  to  destroy  the  Coffee  Bug, 
must,  I  fear,  judging  from  the  structure  of  the  insect,  be  al- 
together futile,  unless  they  be  of  such  a  strongly  corrosive 
nature  as  to  prove  destructive  to  the  tree  as  well. 

There  is  one  remedy,  however,  of  this  class  which  appears 
to  be  less  objectionable  than  the  others,  and  that  is  the  appli- 
cation of  some  of  the  essential  oils.  I  mention  it  on  the 
authority  of  Davis,  who  states  that  the  Chinese  use  an  essen- 
tial oil  to  destroy  a  Bug  which  affects  the  Tea  plant. 

The  best  preventative  to  the  occurrence  of  tlie  Bug, 
judging  from  the  analogy  which  the  Animal  Kingdom  afford;?, 
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is  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  healthy  vigorous  conditi<m  by  proper 
manuring^  proper  tilling  of  the  soil,  and  proper  pruning.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  also^  that  it  is  not  the  Coffee  plant 
which  alone  gives  sustenance  to  the  Bug;  it  will  be  found  on 
mostly  all  plants  of  the  jungle,  and  especially  those  of  a  suc- 
culent nature,  which  should  be  carefully  removed  from  the 
vicinity  of  a  Plantation. 

The  White  Bug, 

There  is  a  Coccus  possessing  similar  characteristics  with  the 
last  described,  but  having  gigantic  proportions  in  comparison 
with  it ;  it  may  be  named  the  White  Bug  from  its  colour. 
I  found  the  first  example  I  have  seen  upon  a  Bullock's 
heart  tree  (Annona  reticulata)  growing  in  a  garden  not  far 
from  the  Fort,  and  though  there  were  but  few  of  them  to  be  ' 
found  on  the  tree,  they  have  had  the  effect  of  retarding  its 
growth  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  causing  it  to  produce 
very  abortive  fruit.  Its  outer  surface  is  rather  squaro  shaped, 
and  instead  of  being  smooth,  like  the  last,  it  is  ridged  and 
groved  in  a  perpendicular  direction :— on  detaching  one  from 
the  branch,  the  same  dust-like  substance  was  scattered  about, 
which  on  examination  proved  to  be  the  ova  of  the  insect  It 
is  a  fortunate  ciroumstance  that  this  insect  is  not  so  univer- 
sally found  as  the  former,  as  it  appears  to  be  much  moro  in- 
jurious to  vegetation  than  the  Coffee  Bug. 

Cotton  Aphis. 

The  next  insect  I  have  to  describe  is  the  Cotton  Aphis, 
which  appears  to  be  altogether  a  different  variety  from  the 
other  members  of  the  same  family,  and  not  altogether  confined 
to  the  Cotton  plant. 

I  found  an  example  on  a  Cotton  plant  growing  in  a  very 
confined  locality  and  in  an  extremely  rich  soil;  the  accom- 
panying engraving  will  explain  the  difference  of  appearance 
between  this  and  the  last  two  insects.  They  are  easily  re- 
cognised on  the  plant  by  the  white  wool  like  substance  with 
which  they  are  covered,  and  on  removing  tlus,  they  are  to 
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Fig:  2. 


be  seen  moving  about  and  in  all  sizes^  from  an  almost  invisible 
object  to  a  size  about  the  one-sixteenth  part  of  an  inch  in 
lengthy  this  wool-like  substance  marked  b.  Jig.  2.  seems  to  be 
a  vegetable  mouldy  and  is  one  of  those  wonderful  provisions 
of  nature  serving  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  insect  from 
the  various  enemies  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

On  opening  an  impregnated  female  and  examining  the 
inside  of  its  bodj^  ova  in  large  quantities  are  to  be  seen  as  at 
a.  fig.  2.  The  form  of  the  male  c.  fig.  2  appears  to  differ 
considerably  from  the  female  d.  and  seems  to  be  deficient 
in  wings. 

I  found  a  number  of  small  Black  Ants  on  the  tree  on  which 
I  procured  the  Aphis^  but  soon  ascertained  that  they  fed  upon 
a  nectar  produced  by  the  Aphides.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
if  this  insect  proves  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  Cotton  Planter^ 
the  large  Ked  Ant  would  again  prove  a  useful  extermin- 
ator. 

Lac. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Evening  Meeting  of  the 
Society,  a  sample  of  Lac  from  the  Badulla  District,  contri* 
buted  by  Mr.  Ondaatje,  was  noticed;  from  that  sample  I  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  its  two  valuable  products  by  a  simple 
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chemical  process^  namely  disdolying  the  crude  Lac  in  an 
alkaline  solution^  separating  the  impurities  by  filtration^  and 
afterwards  precipitating  the  Shellac  with  an  acid^  and  then 
evaporating  the  solution  so  as  to  obtain  the  dye.  I  have  thus 
succeeded  in  obtaining  Shellac  and  Lac  dye;  the  former,  a 
sample  of  which  I  now  lay  before  the  Society,  though  of  a 
dark  colour  is  not  inferior  to  the  Shellac  of  commerce;  and 
the  latter,  though  inferior  to  carmine,  the  product  of  the 
Cochineal  insect,  might  be  made  a  useful  purple  dye. 

I  have  also  received  a  sample  of  Lac  from  the  Chilaw 
district^  differing  from  the  former  in  many  particulars^  and  I 
conceive  it  to  be  a  "  new  species."  It  is  almost  transparent,  in 
single  rounded  and  isolated  cells,  and  yields  a  light  coloured 
Shellac,  but  no  dye;  which,  however,  may  be  owing  to  the 
escape  of  the  ova. 

I  have  also  procured  a  specimen  differing  from  the  two 
former  ones,  which  I  procured  at  the  Horticultural  Exhibition 
held  the  other  day  at  Colombo ;  it  is  not  so  rounded  in  out- 
ward form,  though  existing  in  separate  cells,  and  it  contains 
a  yellowish  mass  of  a  rich  orange  colour,  which  is  not  affected 
by  Sulphuric  acid,  and  which  might  be  prepared  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  purple  dye.  On  examining  this  yellowish  mass 
under  the  microscope,  it  appeared  to  consist  exclusively  of  ova, 
and  we  now  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  "  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  young  Lacs  in  public.**  You  observe  a  number 
of  very  minute  creeping  insects  which  appear  all  over  the 
stick,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Cochineal  insect  in 
their  outward  form:  thus  shewing  that  it  would  not  be  a 
difiicult  matter  to  propagate  the  species;  the  tree  upon  which 
they  are  found  grows  freely  in  the  Sina  Korle,  it  is  called 
Kapitia  by  the  Singhalese. 

I  have  observed  on  the  same  branch  on  which  I  found  this 
Lac,  a  number  of  minute  spots  of  a  stellate  character,  having 
six  rays;  this  appears  to  be  the  commencement  of  the  cell  of 
the  future  insect. 

I  also  observed  a  quantity  of  indurated  black  substance 
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similar  to  the  Kaddepas  sent  to  me  for  examination  by  Mr. 
Ondaatje,  which  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Lac  insect  by  some  Ichneumon  flj. 

There  are  several  other  varieties  of  this  class  of  insects  to 
be  found  in  Ceylon,  some  of  which  are  as  conspicuous  for 
their  extreme  beauty,  as  others  are  for  their  strange  forms ; 
but  I  shall  now  conclude,  hoping  that  on  another  occasion  I 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  describing  a  few  more  of  this 
very  interesting  class  of  animals. 


After  this  paper  was  read,  much  dbcussion  ensued,  Mr. 
De  Alwis  stated  that  it  was  well  known  to  the  Singhalese 
genendly  that  the  Red  Ant  was  a  good  destroyer  of  the  Bug, 
and  was  constantly  employed  by  them  for  that  purpose ;  he 
also  stated  in  corroboration,  that  as  far  back  as  1848,  he  had 
a  delicate  plant  in  his  garden  which  was  much  injured  by 
Caterpillars,  and  tried  various  modes  of  getting  rid  of  them 
by  ashes,  washing,  &c.,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  at  length  a 
Singhalese  man  counselled  him  to  put  a  few  nests  of  Bed 
Ants  in  the  tree,  which  he  did,  and  they  soon  destroyed  the 
Caterpillars. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Armitage)  mentioned  that  while 
giving  to  Dr.  Lamprey  all  credit  due  to  the  priority  of  dis- 
covery as  to  the  mode  of  destruction  of  the  Bug  by  the  Red 
Ant,  he  thought  that  Mr.  Young  was  also  entitled  to  the 
merit  of  originality.  It  often  happened  that  when  an  import- 
ant discovery  was  made,  other  minds  were  on  the  same  track, 
and  were  thus  entitled  to  high  credit^  though  the  chief  credit 
devolved  on  the  one  who  was  first  in  the  path. 

Consequent  on  Mr.  Yoimg's  advertisement,  he,  Mr.  A. 
himself  had  been  making  some  experiments  with  a  view  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Bug,  on  an  orange  tree  in  his  garden, 
and  was  about  to  apply  some  Coal  Tar  to  the  stem  of  the  tree, 
when  he  was  told  by  his  Appoo  that  it  was  unnecessary,  as 
the  Red  Ants  were  already  destroying  the  Bug ;  he  was 
accordingly  watching  the  process  when  publicity  was  given 
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to  the  plan  of  Dr.  Lamprey  and  Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Armitage 
concladed  by  expressing  a  wish  that  Dr.  Lamprey^s  paper 
would  be  published,  as  it  might  be  the  means  of  stimulating 
further  investigation  into  most  important  subjects. 


Proposed  by  Mr.  Dawson  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Alwis,  that 
Mr.  Justice  Starke  be  made  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Society. 

Resolution. — "  That  as  a  mark  of  the  high  respect  entertained 
by  the  members  of  this  Society  towards  the  Hon'ble  Mr. 
Justice  Starke,  who  has  recently  returned  to  England^  he 
be  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  this  Society ;  that  the 
Journals  of  this  Society  be  regularly  sent  to  him  gratis,  and  that 
the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  write  to  Mr.  Starke  expressing 
the  feeling  of  the  Society,  and  forwarding  to  him  a  copy  of 
this  resolution.''    Carried  unanimously. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Dawson,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Eats. 

**That  during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Lamprey  in  Kandy,  Mr. 
Alwis  be  requested  to  act  as  Assistant  Secretary." 

J.  Lamprey,  m.  b. 
Hony,  Secretary, 


COMMITTBE   MEETING,   HELD  JUNE   3d,  1854. 

Present — J.  B.  Misso,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  Messrs.  R 
Dawson,  W.  Skeen,  M.  Coomarasamy,  L.  De  Zoyza,  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  Dawson  laid  before  the  Meeting  the  accounts  of  the 
Society,  and  requested  to  be  relieved  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
him  as  Treasurer,  he  being  about  to  quit  the  Island. 
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Moved  by  Mr.  De  Zoyza,  and  seconded  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary. 

"  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Dawson  for  his  kind  and  valuable  services  as  their  Treasurer." 

Moved  by  Mr.  Dawson,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Coomarasamy. 

"  That  Mr.  Skeen  be  requested  to  act  as  the  Treasurer  of 
this  Society." 

Mr.  Skeen  having  intimated  his  willingness  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  Treasurer,  the  accounts,  papers,  &c.,  were 
handed  over  to  him  by  Mr.  Dawson. 


Read  the  following  correspondence : 

Colonial  Secretary's  Office, 

Colombo,  IStk  February,  1854. 
Sib, 

I  am  directed  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  to  transmit  to  you 
a  copy  of  the  Official  Catalogue,  the  Jury  Reports,  the  Reports  of  the 
Commbsioners,  and  a  case  containing  the  Prize  Medals  of  the  Exhibition 
of  1851,  the  same  having  been  presented  to  the  Island  of  Ceylon  by  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 

His  Excellency  sends  the  work  to  the  Asiatic  Society  as  the  most 
public  body  connected  with  literature  in  the  Colony. 

I  have  &C., 

P.  W.  Bratbaookb. 
The  Secretary  of  the 

Ceylon  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 


Ceylon  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

Colombo,  \Ath  February,  1854. 

SlB, 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  1 8th  instant, 
communicating  His  Excellency  the  Grovemor's  decision  to  transmit  to 
the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  the  Jury  Reports,  the 
Prize  Medals  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  &c.  I  have  the  honor  to  request 
jou  will  direct  that  the  same  may  be  sent  to  me,  and  to  state  for  the  in- 
formation of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  that  they  will  be  open  for 
public  inspection  at  the  Society's  Rooms,  from  11  a.  m.  till  3  r.  m.  on 
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week  cbys. — I  mftj  perhaps  also  state  hare  that  it  would  be  desirable  that 
a  public  notification  to  the  effect  that  the  above  Reports  &C.,  are  open  fbr 
public  inspection  should  be  published  in  the  Govemment  Gazette. 

I  have,  &c. 

Jam£S  Alwib, 

The  HoH'bU 

The  Coionial  Secretary. 


Resolved. — That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  have  covers 
made  for  the  Books  forwarded  by  Govemment;  and  that 
they  be  kept  at  the  Society's  Rooms  for  public  inspection 
from  11  A,  M.  to  3  p.  M.  on  week  days. 

Resolved, — That  the  proceedings  of  this  Meeting  be  pub- 
lished for  general  information. 

The  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  the  following  books  receive! 
since  the  last  meeting. 

5  Nos.  of  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History. 

2  Nos.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Govemment  Central  Musseum. 

Jahes  Alwis, 
Asst  Secy. 


MEETING    HELD   AUGUST    17tH,    1854. 

Present. — Messrs.  C.  P.  Layard,  J.  B.  Misso^  W.  Skeen^ 
L.  De  Zoyza,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  Meeting,  as  the  principal 
object  for  which  it  had  been  convened,  a  letter  from  Govem- 
ment dated  the  7th  August,  1854  ;  enclosing  copy  of  a  Des- 
patch received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  with  reference  to 
the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1855.  Also,  a  portion  of 
the  third  part  of  the  Society's  Journal  for  1853-4  in  course  of 
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publication;  and  the  following  works  received  since  the  last 
General  Meeting,  viz: — 

Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  No.  ccxix. 

2  Nos.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

2  Nos.' of  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History. 
The  Secretary  also  laid  on  the  table  for  the  use  of  the 
members,  a  number  of  copies  of  the  Despatch  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  reference  to  the  Exhibition  of  1855. 


Colonial  Secretary's  Office, 

Colombo,  7th  August,  1854. 
Sib, 

I  am  directed  to  transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  Despatch 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  subject  of  the  Universal 
Exhibition  of  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  Products  to  be  held  at 
Paris  on  the  1st  of  May  1855,  and  to  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  take  measures  for  the  formation  of  a  Committee  for  furthering  the 
objects  therein  contemplated,  reporting  to  me,  for  the  information  of  His 
Excellency  the  Grovemor,  the  names  of  the  Grentlemen  who  may  be 
selected  as  Members  of  the  Committee,  and  any  other  steps  which  may 
be  taken  by  you  in  the  matter. 

I  have,  &c., 

P.  W.  Bbatbbookb. 
The  Secretary  of  the 

Asiatic  Society. 


Ceylon  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

Colombo,  23rd  September,  1854. 
Sib, 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  7th  August  last,  requesting 
that  measures  might  be  taken  for  the  formation  of  a  Committee  for  fur- 
thering the  objects  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Paris  on  the 
1st  of  May  1855,  I  have  the  honor  to  state,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
removal  by  death  and  other  causes,  of  several  members  of  this  Society, 
it  has  not  been  practicable  to  form  a  Committee  such  as  you  desire ;  but 
I  am  directed  to  state  that  this  Society  will  have  much  pleasure  in  afford- 
ing all  the  assistance  in  its  power  towards  the  carrying  out  of  the  object 
contemplated  in  the  Despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  which  you  have 

forwarded  to  me  a  copy. 

I  have  &c., 

Jambs  Axwis, 

Asst.Secy. 


TheHon'Ue 

The  Colonial  Secretary. 
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cvL  Temple  of  Chittreweylader  Cowille, 

Plan  of  the  Temple  of  Chittreioeylader  Cowille,  in  the  District 
of  Mulletivoe  or  the  Wanny.  Communicated  by  C.  S. 
Vanderstraatex,  EiQ. 

1.  Sandana  Mandapam ;  the  front  room  of  tte  Temple 
where  the  band  and  principal  men  assemble  in  times  of 
festival. 

2.  Mahamandapam;  here  the  Brahmins  and  ordinary 
priests  remain  during  the  ceremony. 

3.  Artha  IMandapam;  the  place  for  performing  oblations 
before  the  Idol  in  room  No.  4,  by  the  High  Priest  and  his 
attendants. 

4.  Kctpakraham:  the  room  where  the  Idol  Chittrewey- 
lader is  placed :  being  considered  most  holy  it  is  accessible 
only  to  the  High  Priest. 

5.  Yagasaale ;  the  place  for  burnt  offerings. 

6.  Mandapam  ;  the  hall  where  the  Idol  is  placed^  previous 
to  its  being  carried  on  in  procession. 

7.  Kabeda ;  the  store  room. 

8.  Madapally;  the  kitchen. 

9.  Temple  of  Tanday  Soorer.  This  deity  is  sentinel  to 
Chittreweylader. 

10.     Temple  of  Pulliar,  the  elder  brother  of  Chittreweylader. 
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EULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


IJifem, — The  Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon  was  instituted  7th  February 
1845;  and  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  a  Specipl  General  Meeting  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  held  on  the  7th  February  1846,  it  was 
declared  a  Branch  of  that  Society,  under  the  designation  of  the 
Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.] 

1.  The  design  of  the  Society  is  to  institute  and  promote  enquiries  into 
the  History,  Religion,  Literature,  Arts  and  Social  Condition  of  the  present 
and  former  inhabitants  of  this  Island,  with  its  Greology  and  Mineralogy, 
its  Climate  and  Meteorology,  its  Botany  and  Zoology. 

2.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  resident  or  ordinary,  honorary  and 
corresponding  Members ;  all  elected  by  ballot  at  some  Greneral  Meeting 
of  the  Society. 

3.  Members  residing  in  any  part  of  Ceylon  are  considered  resident. 

4.  Persons  who  contribute  to  the  objects  of  the  Society  in  an  eminent 
and  distinguished  manner,  are  eligible  as  honorary  Members. 

6.  Persons  residing  at  a  distance  from  Colombo  may,  upon  special 
grounds,  and  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  be  elected 
corresponding  members. 

6.  Honorary  and  corresponding  members  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
fee  on  entrance,  or  any  annual  contribution,  and  are  to  be  admitted  to 
the  meetings  of  the  Society  and  to  the  privilege  of  the  Library,  but  are 
not  to  vote  at  meetings,  or  be  elected  to  any  of  its  offices,  or  take  any 
part  in  its  private  business. 

7.  Every  ordinary  Member  of  the  Society  shall  pay  on  admission  a 
fee  of  half  a  guinea,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  one  guinea. 

8.  The  Office-bearers  of  the  Society  shall  be,  a  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent.  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  with  a  Librarian,  Curator  of  the  Museum, 
and  Conservator  of  the  Meteorological  and  other  scientific  instruments  of 
the  Society: — all  appointed  from  time  to  time  by  open  vote  at  some 
Greneral  Meeting  of  the  Society;  and  their  functions  shall  be  as  follows:-* 

[1.]  The  President,  and  in  his  absence  the  Vice-President,  shall  take 
the  Chair  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Committee, 
maintain  order,  collect  the  votes,  and  cause  the  laws  of  the  Society 
to  be  observed  and  enforced. 
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cviiL  Suks  and  Regulations. 

[2.]  The  Treasurer  shall  receive,  collect,  and  pay  out  all  mcmies  oo 
behalf  of  the  Society,  keep  an  account  thereof  with  the  Touchers, 
and  submit  a  statement  of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  Society  to 
the  Anniversary  Meeting,  and  at  other  times  as  may  be  required. 

[3.]  The  Secretary  shall  arrange,  give  notice  of,  and  attend,  all 
meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Committee,  and  record  their 
proceedings ;  he  shall  also  edit  the  Journal,  and  exercise  a  general 
superintendence  under  the  authority  of  the  Committee. 

[4.]  The  Librarian,  Curator  of  the  ^luseuTa,  and  Conservator  of  the 
scientific  instruments  belonging  to  ihe  Society,  will  take  charge 
of  the  books  and  other  articles  committed  to  them  respectively, 
keep  a  correct  list  thereof,  and  generally  conform  in  their  manage* 
ment  to  the  Rules  of  the  Society  in  that  behalf,  or  in  the  absence 
of  such,  to  the  durections  of  the  Committee;  having  respect  at  all 
times  to  the  safety  and  proper  condition  of  the  articles,  and  to  the 
interests  of  the  Society  in  their  increase  and  improvement :  The 
Curator  of  the  Museum,  in  particidar,  taking  care  to  superintend 
the  reception  of  all  articles  in  that  Department,  transmitted  to  the 
Society,  and  have  the  same  speedily  submitted  to  examination  and 
reported  on,  and  suitably  arranged. 

9.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  managed  by  a  Committee  of 
five  Members  in  addition  to  Oilice -bearers,  elected  in  like  manner;  but 
subject  always  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  passed  at  General  Meetings ; 
three  to  be  a  quorum. 

10.  Any  person  desirous  of  becoming  a  Member  of  the  Society,  must 
be  proposed  and  seconded  by  Members  personally,  or  by  letter  under 
the  hand  of  such  Members,  at  some  General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  and 
be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  next  General  Meeting;  none  to  be  considered 
as  elected,  unless  he  has  in  his  favour  two-thirds  of  the  votes  given, 

11.  A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  Quarterly,  namfely 
on  the  7th  day  of  February  or  first  lawful  day  thereafter,  and  in  the  first 
week  of  the  months  of  May,  August  and  November,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Committee :  due  notice  of  the  Meeting, 
and  of  any  intended  motion  which  does  not  come  through  the  Committee, 
except  the  nomination  of  new  members,  being  always  first  given  by  ihe 
Secretary. 

12.  All  papers  and  other  communications  to  the  Society  shall  be  read 
and  submitted  at  a  General  Meeting  by  some  Member  of  the  Society, 
except  in  the  case  of  communications  from  individuals  not  Members ;  when, 
if  the  meeting  think  fit,  the  same  may  be  read  by  the  author. 
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Rules  and  Regulations,  cix. 

13.  All  Papers  and  other  communications  to  the  Society  read  or 
submitted  at  any  General  Meeting,  shall  be  open  to  free  discussion ;  and 
no  paper  read  shall  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  (  unless 
by  a  special  vote  it  be  otherwise  determined),  until  the  meeting  next  after 
ihat  on  which  it  was  read,  when  it  shall  be  decided  on  the  report  of  a 
Committee  or  by  distinct  vote,  whether  it  shall  be  printed  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Society,  or  be  kept  among  its  records,  or  returned  to  the  author : 
the  vote  to  be  by  ballot. 

14.  The  course  of  business  at  General  Meetings  shall  be  as  follows : — 
(1.)     The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  shall  be  read  by  the  Secretary, 

and  signed  by  the  Chairman. 
(2.)     Reports  of  Committees  shall  be  read,  and  communications  made 

of  all  articles  received,  and  donations  to  the  Society. 
(3.)    Any  specific  or  particular  business  submitted  by  the  Committee 

or  appointed  or  open  for  consideration,  shall  be  proceeded  with. 
(4.)     Candidates  or  new  Members  shall  then  be  proposed,  balloted 

for,  or  admitted  as  the  case  may  be. 
(5.)     Papers  and  Communications  for  the  Society  shall  then  be  read. 

15.  Special  Committees  may  be  formed  for  the  prosecution  of  any 
specific  object  or  matter  of  research,  but  these  must  be  named  at  a  Gene- 
ral Meeting;  and  they  will  act  as  much  as  may  be  in  co-operation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  who  will  also  be  a  constituent  Member  of 
all  such  Committees. 

16.  Every  Member  of  the  Society  has  the  privilege  of  introducing 
either  personally  or  by  a  card,  one  or  two  visitors  to  the  General  Meetings. 

17.  Evening  Meetings  shall  be  held  once  a  month,  or  at  other  times 
as  may  be  arranged,  for  discussion  on  papers  read,  or  to  be  read  at  Ge- 
neral Meetings,  (such  papers  however  not  necessarily  being  before  the 
Meeting,)  the  mutual  improvement  of  the  Menbers,  and  the  promotion  of 
the  objects  and  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  Society. 
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RULES  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 


1.  All  books  borrowed  from  the  Library  shall  be  duly  entered  in  the 
Receipt  Book,  with  the  date  of  giving  out,  and  the  date  of  the  retom. 

2.  No  book  to  be  written  on,  or  injured  in  any  respect  whatsoever, 
and  every  book  borrowed  shall  be  returned  in  proper  condition,  as  re- 
ceived. 

3.  The  period  for  which  books  borrowed  may  be  kept  shall  be  as 
follows : — 

[1.]  Periodicals,  and  numbers  or  volumes  of  a  series,  while  they  re- 
main  unbound  for  14  days  only,  and  no  more. 

[2.]  Other  books  for  3  weeks,  unless  in  the  case  of  persons  resident 
out  of  the  district  of  Colombo :  in  which  case  they  may  be  re- 
tained for  6  weeks,  and  no  more.    But 

[3.]  All  books  borrowed,  of  whatsoever  description  the  same  may  be, 
shall  be  returned  to  the  Library  one  week  at  least  before  the  7th 
February  in  every  year, — ^that  pamphlets  and  serials  may  be  bound 
up,  and  the  Catalogues  corrected ;  and  that  a  proper  Report  on  the 
state  of  the  Library  may  be  prepared  for  the  Anniversary  Meeting. 

4.  Dictionaries,  and  works  of  reference,  or  of  especial  rarity  or  value, 
do  not  go  out:  they  remain  in  the  Library  for  use  or  inspection;  and 
Periodicals  lie  on  the  table  for  one  Week. 

5.  All  works  in  the  Library,  or  on  the  table  of  the  Society,  may  be 
seen  and  consulted  by  Members,  and  also  by  others  properly  recommended, 
with  the  leave  of  the  Librarian  or  of  his  assistant  under  his  direction. 


THE  MUSEUM. 

No  article  under  the  cliarge  of  the  Curator  of  the  Museum,  or  of  the 
Conservator  of  the  scientific  instruments  belonging  to  the  Society,  shall 
be  moved  or  touched  but  by  the  Curator  and  Conservator  respectively,  or 
their  assistants  under  their  ex^Mress  direction. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  THE  BOOKS. 


A. 

Afiatic  Reeearches,  Vols.  IS  to  20,  both  inclusiTe.  8  Voli.  4to.  with  Index. 
From  the  Atiatic  Society  of  BengaL 

Aaber*8  BritiBh  Power  in  India,  2  Vols.  8to. 

Agriculture,  Journal  and  Transactions. 

Annals  of  India,  By  Dr.  Boist 

Anurajapoora;  some  additional  remarks  on  the  ancient  city  of,  By  Cape. 
Chapman.    Donation  from  the  author.* 

Arabic  and  Persian  Poetry,  specimens  of,  1  Vol.  8yo. 

Atmospheric  Bailway,  pamphlet  by  James  Pim,  1842. 

Astronomy,  Bentley*8  Historical  views  of  the  Hindoo,  1  Vol. 

Archipelago,  Indian  and  Eastern- Asia  Journal. 

AfHca,  Park*s  Travels  in,  1  Vol.  8vo. 

Artesian  Wells,  pamphlet  on.  By  Dr.  Kelaart.    From  the  author, 

Alwis*s  Sidat*  Sangarawa,  or  Singhalese  Grrammar,  with  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Appendices. 

Asiatic  (Boyal)  Society,  Journal. 

Asiatic  (Boyal)  Society,  Rules,  he, 

America.    See  also  Smithsonian  Institution. 

American  Institution  for  the  advancement  of  Science.  Proceedings  of 
Fourth  Meeting,  August,  1850. 

Asiatic  (Boyal)  Society,  CCransactions. 

Asiatic  (Boyal)  Society.  The  Primary  Ditoonrse,  by  H.  T.  Colebrooke, 
Esq.,  and  Index  to  the  three  Vols,  of  Transactions  and  eight  Vols, 
of  tae  Journal,  bound  in  1  Vol 

B. 

Bible,  The  Holy,  in  Singhalese. 

British  Empire,  The,  By  MacCulloch,  2  Vols. 

Birds.    By  W.  Swains<m,  2  Vols. 

British  Moths  and  Butterflies,  2  Vols. 

Botany.    By  Moon,  1  Vol. 

Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  Journal. 

Bengal  Criminal  Statistics.  1  Vol.  4to. 

•  Note.    8m  prerkras  notict  of  Aniirag«poor«,  TrtiiMetioiu  of  tb*  Rojal  Atifttio  Sooittr, 
VOL.  VL  a 
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cxli.  Catalogue  of  Books. 

Bombay  Branch  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Journal. 

Bombay  Geographical  Society,  Transactions. 

Bennett's  Ceylon. 

Buist's  Dr.  Annals  of  India. 

Batavian  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  12  Vols,  of  the  Transactions  in 
Dutch,  presented  by  the  Society,  with  a  translated  Index  of  Contents, 
by  the  Kev.  J.  D.  Falm. 

Boetticher,  Paulus,  Rudimenta  My thologije  Semiticoe  Supplementa  Lexici 
Aramaici. 

Blue  Books. 

Bibliotheca  Indica.  By  Dr.  E.  Roer.  From  ike  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

Callaway*s  Singhalese  Poems. 

Cashmir,  History  of. 

Cabinet  Cyclopaedia. 

Criminal  Statistics  of  Bengal. 

Ceylon  Magazine,  1  Vol. 

Ceylon  Gazetteer,  By  S.  C.  Chitty,  1  Vol.  8vo. 

Christa  Sanghita,  The  first  (iyq  Chapters  of,  translated  into  Singhalese* 

1  Vol.  8vo.     From  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Haslam. 
Chinese  Language,  Dissertation  on  its  characters  and  sounds,  1  Vol.  4to. 
Ceylon,  History  of.    By  W.  Knighton,  Esq.,  1  Vol.  8vo.    From  the  author. 
Calcutta  Review,  from  conmiencement. 
Ceylon,  Account  of,  Percival's,  1  Vol.  4to. 
Ceylon  Calendars,  11  Vols. 
Ceylon,  view  of,  Bertolacci,  1  Vol.  8vo, 
Ceylon,  Description  of,  Cordiner's,  2  Vols.  4to. 
Ceylon,  Account  of.  By  Davy,  1  Vol.  4to. 
Ceylon,  Eleven  years  in.  By  Major  Forbes,  2  Vols. 
Colebrooke's  Essays,  2  Vols. 
Ceylon  Almanacs  from  1818,  20  Vols. 
Ceylon,  Tumour's  Epitome  of  the  History  of,  translated  into  Tamul.  By 

S.C.  Chitty. 
Ceylon,  Ribeyro's  History  of,  translated  by  George  Lee,  Esq.,  1  Vol, 
Chinese  Novels,  By  Davis,  1  Vol. 
Ceylon,  CampbelPs  Field  Sports  of,  2  Vols.  8vo. 
Ceylon,  Reports  on  the  Financial  Condition  of. 
Ceylon  Blue  Books. 
Ceylon,  Bennett's. 

Coin,  Russian,  pamphlet  on.  By  Hawkins. 
Chodzko,  Specimens  of  the  popular  Poetry  of  Persia. 
Ceylon  Asiatic  Society,  Journal. 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Observations  made 

there.     Presented  by  His  Excellency  Sir  Oeo.  W.  Anderson. 
Cinnamon  Trade  of  Ceylon,  pamphlet  by  J.  Capper,  Esq.  From  the  €mihor. 
Catalogue  of  Oriental  Manuscripts  at  Hartwell  house. 
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Caiabffue  of  Books.  cxiii. 

D. 

Dntionary,  Riduudson's  Persian  and  Arabic,  1  Vol.  8vo. 

Dictioiiarj,  Malabar  and  English,  By  Fabricius  and  others,  2  copies. 

Dutch,  vie  des  Gouyerneurs  des  Establis.  Hollandois  aux  Indes,  1  Vol.4to. 

Dictionary,  Rottler*s  Tamul  and  English,  1  Vol. 

Diamonds,  A  Treatise  on,  1  Vol. 

Dakota  Language,  Dictionary  of.   See  Smithsonian  contributions.  Vol.  4. 


Essay  on  the  Human  Mind. 

Electrical  Magazine. 

Eastern  Traveller's  Interpreter. 

Eastern  Nations,  Dissertation  on  their  language,  literature,  and  mannorsi 
By  Richardson,  1  Vol. 

F. 

Friend,  The  (of  Ceylon),  5  Vob.  12mo. 

Flora  of  Ceylon,  By  Dr.  Gardner. 

Flora  Calpensis,  By  Dr.  Kelaart. 

Fa  Hian,  Pilgrknage  of,  1  Vol.  From  the  editor  and  tramUUor,  Mr.  LoM&y. 

Fishes,  Frogs,  and  Reptiles,  By  Swainson. 


Groolistan,  or  Rose  garden  of  Sadi,  I  Vol.  Svo. 

Greenwich  Magnetical  and  Meteorobgical  observatiou. 

Geological  Map  of  England. 

Geological  Society  of  London,  Journal  of. 

Grammar,  Persian  and  Arabic,  From  /.  jE7.  Middletoii^  Esq. 

Geographical  Society  of  Bombay,  Transactions. 

Geographical  Society  of  London,  Journal. 

Gullimore*s  Oriental  Cylinders,  No.  2. 

H. 

Hadley*8  Grammar  of  the  Moors. 

Hutory  of  Trade  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

Hand  Book  for  India  and  Egypt,  1  Vol. 

History  of  the  Naga  Tribes. 

Hindostanee  Grammar,  By  G.  Hadley,  1  Vol.  Svo. 

HindoBtan,  Pennant's,  2  Vols,  in  1,  4to. 

Hindustani  Grammar,  Shakespear*s,  1  Vol.  4to. 

Hindostan,  Maurice's  Ancient  History  of,  2  Vols. 

Hindoo  Literature,  Kindersley's,  1  Vol. 

Hoffioaeister's  Travels  in  Ceylon  and  India,  1  Vol. 
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cxiT.  Catalogue  of  Books. 

Heber*8  (BUhop)  Indian  Journal,  2  Yob. 

Hobart  Town,  Meteorol^cal  Obserrationf  mwle  there.    Bruaiei  hg 
His  Excellency  Sir  Ueo.  W,  Anderson. 

Haryard*8  Missions  in  Ceylon  and  India. 

I. 

India,  Penal  Code  of,  1  Vol.  folio. 
Indies,  History  of  Trade  in  East  and  West,  4  Vols. 
Indes  Vie  des  Gouvemeurs  des  Establit.  Hollandois  anz.    JFVoni  OeOs 
Lecj  Esq. 

J. 

Journal  of  Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon. 

Journal  of  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Aaiatic  Societj* 

Jamblichi,  De  Tita  Pythagoras,  1  Vol.  4to. 

Japan,  History  of,  By  Kempfer,  2  Vols.  foKo. 

K. 

Kindersley's  Hindoo  Literature,  1  Vol. 

Knigbton*s  History  of  Ceylon,  1  Vol.  8vo. 

Kelly *8  Oriental  Metrology,  or  Weights  and  Measures  of  India,  1  Vol.  8to. 


Lanka  Nidhana,  4  Vols.  12mo. 

Lassen*s  Bactrian  Coins. 

Logic,  the  utility  of  the  Aristotelean,  By  W.  Knighton,  Esq.,  1  Vol. 
From  the  author. 

M. 

Map,  Greological  of  England. 

Milbum*s  Oriental  Commerce,  1  Vol.  8yo. 

Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Observations  at  (jreenwicb,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Hobarton,  Toronto. 

Magazine,  Electrical. 

Mill*s  British  India,  By  Wilson,  8  Vols. 

Madras  and  Bombay,  Dissertation  and  Enquiries  connected  with,  pamphlet. 

Medical  and  Physical  Science  in  India,  Journal. 

Meteorological  Society,  Transactions  of. 

Mahawanso,  The,  By  Tumour. 

Metrology,  Oriental,  Kelly's,  1  Vol. 

Moon's  Catalogue  of  Plants  growing  in  Ceylon. 
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CXTU. 


ETHNOGRAPHICAL  COLLECTIONS. 


(a.)    Models  and  Specimens  illustrative  of  the  Arts. 

Seven  Models  of  Native  Boats,  used  in  the  trade  and  fisheries  of  the 
Island.    From  J.  Capper^  Esq,,,  viz; 
A  yatra  dhonej,  or  sailing  vessel. 
A  pad^  or  flat-bottomed  boat. 
A  fishing  pad€  boat. 
A  fishing  canoe. 
Another  canoe  or  balama. 
A  Maldive  vessel. 
A  boat  used  bj  the  Malabars. 
An  ulkatuwa  panhinda,  or  iron  stjle  for  writing  on  the  ola  leaf. 
Various  specimens  of  Cloth  from  different  parts  of  the  Island. 
Specimens  of  Vegetable  fibre  for  cloths  and  cordage. 
Specimen  of  the  Riti  Gaha,  the  Halgasor  pole  tree,  and  of  the  Sack  made 
from  the  inner  bark,  as  used  hy  the  natives. 

Specimens  of  Dye  Stuffs,  and  of  the  Madder  plant,  with  specimens  of 
dyed  Cloth. 
Specimens  of  Oils,  Gums,  and  Resins. 

(b.)  Models^  Prints,  and  Drawings  illustrative  of  the  scenery,  places^bmUUngs^ 
and  local  usages. 

Various  Views  of  Adam*s  Peak,  Ratnapoora,  &c. 
Plan  of  the  Ruins  of  PoUanuwera. 

Inscriptions, 
There  are  several  Inscriptions  in  the  possession  of  the  Society,  taken 
from  Temples,  stone  slabs,  &c.    They  are  in  course  of  arrangement. 


CABINET  OF  COINS. 

The  Society  had  early  in  view  the  formation  of  a  cabinet  of  coins,— 
which  are  always  interesting  as  specimens  of  art,  and  valuable  as  docu- 
ments ;  and  the  collection  is  not  undeserving  of  attention.  It  b  in  course 
of  arrangement. 
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CXVlll. 

THE  WOODS  OF  CEYLON. 

A  case  containing  eight  dozen  specimens  of  the  woods  of  Ceylon,  wa« 
presented  to  the  Society  by  A,  Mendis^  Mbhandiram,  with  a  catalogue  of 
their  names,  specific  gravity,  nses,  and  durability;  and  varions  other 
specimens  of  woods  have  been  presented  by  John  Capper^  Esq.y  andotken. 
The  whole  of  these  have  been  referred  to  a  special  Committee  to  collect 
them  together,  and  make  a  Report  on  their  namber,  description,  character, 
and  economical  uses,  with  suggestions  in  regard  to  their  future  custody 
and  inspection. 
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CXIX. 


THE  MUSEUM 


Co&tainB  a  specimen  of  the  Oona  hapoolopwa  or  lorii. 

Some  specimens  of  Birds. 

Specimens  of  Lizards,  Serpents,  and  other  Reptiles. 

Some  specimens  of  Fishes. 

Specimens  of  Crustacea. 

Specimens  of  Beetles;  including  the  «^o9^c99  or  coeoanut  beetle, 
described  in  Mr.  Capper*s  paper  on  the  ravages  of  that  insect.  C  A.  S.  J., 
1.49. 

There  was  also  a  case  of  Butterflies.    Frcnn  J,  P,  Green,  Esq. 

Specimens  of  the  Pearl  oyster.    From  James  Steuarty  Esq, 

A  box  of  Shells.  From  T.  Morgauy  Esq,,  and  various  other  specimens 
of  Shells,  not  yet  arranged. 

Various  specimens  of  Corals  and  Sponges.  From  J,  N,  Mooyaart,  Esq,, 
and  others. 

The  Minerals  and  Greological  specimens  collected  by  Dr.  Gygax  in  the 
Saffragam  District,  forming  a  large  and  valuable  collection.  Presented 
principally  by  Oovemmeni. 

In  this  general  collection,  there  are  about  100  specimens  of 


Rock  Crystal 

Hyalithe 

Amethyste 

Quartz 

Zircon 

Tourmaline 

Disten 

Beryl 

Epidote 

Hornblende 

Mica 

Cramet 

Spinel 

Corundum 

Chrysoberyl 

Topaz 

Apatita 

Feldspar 

Binnerite 

Wolfran 


Rutil 

Pyrochlor 

Bmenite 

Titan  ore 

Arsenite  of  Nickel 

Hematite 

Arsenite  of  Kobalt 

Tin  ore 

Chromate  of  iron 

Chrom.  ochre 

Molybdena 

Iron  pvrite 

Iron  glance 

Magnetic  iron  ore 

Iron  ochre 

Bog  iron  ore 

Anthracite ; — ^with  about  as 
many  Geological  or  Rock  spe- 
cimens from  the  same  District. 


A  collection  of  specimens  illustrative  of  the  Greology  of  Newera  EUia. 
From  Dr.  Kelaart. 

Other  specimens  of  Rocks  and  Minerals  from  other  parts  of  Ceylon ; 
including  a  specimen  of  Ceylonite, /rom  Lieut,  Henderson,  C,R.R, 

Specimens  of  Iron-ore  from  the  Matura  District, 
vol.  n.  r 
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Specimen  of  Iron  fonnd  at  Galle  in  digging  a  wefi.  From  Mr.  G. 
Qoonewardene. 

Some  Iron  pyrites.    From  C,  WkU^iaute^  Esq. 

Specimens  of  Foesib.  Dr.  EeUuurt  njs,  **11ie  Limestone  in  whidi 
tiie  Ceylon  fossils  are  imbedded,  is  of  a  very  compact  and  pore  fonn.  Li 
one  hand  specimen  we  obsenred  a  fossil  phalange  abontan  indiinlengtht 
apparently  of  a  large  Sanrian  reptile.  This  nniqae  specimen  is  now  in 
the  Mnsemn  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon.**  Dr.  Kelaart*s  Zoology 
of  Ceylon,  p.  x. 

Besides  specimens  of  Copper  and  Lead  ores  from  New  Sooth  Wales* 
of  the  Gitfnet  from  the  Cape,  and  of  Hn  ore  from  Malacca,  /ram  Sir 
J.  E.  TermetU;^^oi  Spinel  and  Corondom  frtmi  P^u,  of  Chalcedony 
from  Aden,  of  Topaz  from  Brazil,  and  of  Tnrqaoise  fix>m  EJiorassan;  aSL 
from  Dr.  Oygaxf^^{  Stilbite  fix>m  Poonah,yh7m  Dr.  Buittj — &c.,  as  also 
a  beantifrd  specimen  of  the  Asbestos  from  the  Fjrrennees*  from  Sir 
J.  E.  Tennent, 
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